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ADVERTISEMENT. 


After  a  slumber  of  ages,  and  an  abject  submission  to  a 
yoke  of  priestcraft  which  degraded  the  Spanish  name 
below  (fae  standard  of  the  human  character,  Spain  has 
assumed  an  imposing  attitude,  which  renders  every  fact 
connected  wiifa  (hat  country  deeply  interesting  to  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

The  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  (faerefore  great  satisfac- 
tion in  submitting  to  his  readers  two  original  works  on 
Spain — one  performed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Commissariat  attached  to  the  British  army  in  the  late 
war,  and  the  other  a  Sketch  of  the  state  of  Spain  on  cer- 
tain interesting  points,  but  valuable  as  the  result  of  recent 
observation. 

Neither  of  them  were  written  for  the  public  eye,  but  on 
f\;  that  account  they  will  be  deemed  more  valuable  ;  because 
^,^  it  too  often  happens  that  Travels  written  for  publication, 
^  are  accommodated  to  public  prejudices,  and  assume  a  for- 
mality of  style  and  manner  incompatible  with  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  this  species  of  composition,  when  it. results 
from  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  the  writer,  derived 
from  local  circumstances. 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

These  works  being  preferred  on  account  of  their  tempos 
rary  interest,  Pertusier's  Travei.s  round  Constantinople, 
and  some  other  important  works  in  preparation,  are  de-r 
ferred  for  another  month. 

Arrangements  are  making  to  introduce-  some  of  the  late 
Travels  in  Egypt,  which  have  led  to  so  many"  very  inte- 
resting discoveries  in  the  antiquities  of  that  country  ;  and 
the  Editor  hopes  to  be  able,  within  three  or  four  months,  to 
lay  before  his  readers  (fae  result  of  the  pending  Voyage  in 
the  region  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

London  J  June  10,  1820, 


TRAVELS 

IN 

PORTUGAL.  SPAIN,  FRANCE, 


In  the  month  of  October,  1812,  I  bid  adieu  to  my  father  and 
old  friends,  and  stepped  into  the  mail  coach,  in  College  Green, 
Dublin,  for  Cork.  Here  I  fell  asleep  with  regretful  ruminations^ 
it  being  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  travelled. 
•  I  was  supported  in  the  trial  of  this  separation,  by  the  prospect 
of  gratifying  my  curiosity  in  seeing  foreign  countries,  and  acting 
my  part  under  Lord  Wellington.  I  considered  myself  as  now 
beginning  the  world  on  my  own  account,  and  I  indulged  in  the 
hopes  of  becoming  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  and  even- 
tually of  relating  my  adventures,  oh  my  return  home,  to  all  my 
friends,  around  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  fire-side. 

We  arrived  in  the  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  at  Kilkenny^ 
where  we  were  much  enlivened  by  a  good  cheerful  fire  and 
breakfast.  I  travelled  inside,  yet  found  it  very  cold,  and  one  o£ 
the  outside  passengers  was  nearly  frozen  to  death  during  the 
night.  Kilkenny  coal  emits  no  smoke,  and,  when  lighted,  which 
takes  more  trouble  than  the  common  coal,  it  produces  a  very 
strong  heat,  and  leaves  no  ashes.  After  breakfast,  we  again  went 
into  the  coach,  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  observing  the 
delightful  country  we  passed  through.  There  were  many  passen- 
gers who  came  and  went  during  the  day,  but  they  were  all  silent^ 
except  one  man,  who  talked  like  a  parrot,  for  his  tongue  never 
ceased  from  the  time  he  came  into  the  coach  until  he  left  it.  He 
dwelt  much  on  the  mail  being  robbed,  and  assured  us  it  was 
likely  to  be  our  case.  This  he  seemed  to  enjoy,  so  that  one 
would  have  thought  he  wished  it.  ^'  As  soon  as  night  fell,  perhaps 
some  troop  of  banditti  would  start  out  from  the  road  side  and 
attack  us."  Irt  consequence,  I  kept*  a  good  look  out  for  every 
clump  oX  trees  that  grew  near  the  road  side  (as  Ireland  had  been 
much  disturbed  of  late)  and  my  &ncy  would  sometimes  picture 
their  hats  moving  among  the  trees. 
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A  story  which  he  told  us  seemed  to  alarm  the  other  passenger^y 
particularly  as  we  were  hastening  to  the  very  place  where  tlie  rob- 
bery happened.  The  coach  carrying  the  mail,  about  two  years 
ago,  accompanied  by  twenty  dragoons,  had  gone  on  very  well, 
until  the  dragoons,  wl)o  were  first,  were  suddenly  dismounted,  by 
the  horses  tuniblinpj  over  a  rope  tied  across  the  road.  The  dra- 
goons, little  accustomed  to  be  unhorsed  in  tins  secret  way,  were 
alarmed,  and  a  shot  being  fired  in  amon;^'^t  them,  tliey  took  to 
their  heels,  leaving  their  horses  behind,  together  with  their  com- 
manding officer,  who  fainted  away  with  fright.  The  guard  being 
next  shot  at,  was  wounded,  and  contrived  to  limp  away  with  the 
coachman,  who,  in.  his  account  of  the  enemy,  magnified  them  to 
four  hundred  men,  completely  equipped,  with  hats  towering  like 
a  church  steeple.  Now  oiir  inrornier,  to  prove  the  genius  of  his 
countrymen,  reported  that  it  bad  all  been  contrived  by  a  single 
man^  with  fifteen  or  tweniy  hats  placed  on  a  wall ;  he  had  thcee 
or  fouf  pistols,  which  lie  fired  alternately  from  bebittd  the  bat^ 
as  if  a  body  of  me»  were  really  firing.  Tke  ooachrotn  seeing 
this,  concluded  that  a  party  of  the  rebels  were  tliere  concealed, 
and  reported  accordingly.  The  robber,  of  course,  had  sufficient 
time  to  plunder  every  thing ;  but  what  became  of  the  passengers 
we  were  not  told%  We  kept  a  good  look«ont  for  the  wall,  whiclb 
we  safely  passed,  and  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  well^bosen 
f  lace  to  make  such  an  attempt,  as  the  wall  was  twelve  or  thirteeo 
feet  above  the  road,  and  the  ground  inside  not  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  wall :  however,  we  ancived,  at  seven 
o'clock,  safe  at  Clonmell. 

At  tlie  second  stage  from  Clonmell,  we  came  to  Fermoy,  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  was  princr^^ 
pally  laid  out  and  built  by  a  Mr.  Anderson,  Banker  and  Architecl, 
and'  who,  I  am  since  informed,  lias  much  improved  it.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  arrived  at  Cork,  winding  delightfully 
along  the  river  Lee  for  some  miles.  Cork  is  120  Irish,  milea 
from  Dublin,  and  we  were  twenty-six  hours  on  tbe  road :  tbe 
roads  were  v^ry  good  the  whole  distance,  but  the  times  for  break- 
iiist  and  dinoer  were  badly  regulated ;  for,  though  we  breakJiasted 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  we  did  not  dine,  or  halt  any  where  ta 
refresh,  until  seven  in  the  evening. 

At  Fermoy  I  had  met  my  friend,  Mr.  David  Gordon,  one  of  the 
assistant  surgeons  of  the  regiment  I  was  going  to  join.  We 
d^erwards  kept  conqiany  all  the  way,  until  our  arrival  on  board 
tfie  Alfred.  Next  morning,  I  went  out  to  see  tbe  captain,  and 
find  out  an  old  friend,  Mr.  T.,  with  whom  I  went  to  change  my 
money  for  Spanish  dollars.  This  I  did  at  6$.  3d.  each,  by  wbidi 
I  lost  Is.  9d.  in  every  dollar.  Here  I  must  observe,  te  the  Us- 
grace  of  our  moralizfrtioo,  that  diose  are  most  imposed  upon 
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«rtiohave  the  least  protection.  It  is  a  bleimsh  iii  the  rhufacter 
of  Cork  and  other  sea^port  towtis,  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
money-changers^  who  will  give  for  dollars  five  shillings  apiece, 
and  sell  them  again  at*  a  most  enormous  profit.  Tiiis  is  a  parti- 
cular kardsbip  on  the  soldier,  wlio  must  take  money  with  hnn 
wherever  he  is  goings  where  another  person  can  take  goods,  ^q 
a  mercantile  man  it  will  often  be  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss.  la 
fiftcty  where  men  have  been  fighting  hard,  or  in  danger  6f  their 
lives  at  every  step,  their  comforts  should  be  made  more  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  community;  hot  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case. 

In  the  afternoon,  Gordon  and  I  went  down  to  Cove^  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Cork ;  it  is  situat<ed  on  an  island,  and  is  the  ge« 
neral  rendezvous  for  ships  of  war.  We  arrived  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  having  walked  through  a  country,  the  scenery  of 
iwbich  is  beautiful.  Here  we  found  at  an  hotel  several  officers  of 
the  20th.  Colonel  Ross  was  to  command  the  land  forces,  which 
were  composed  of  the  sixth  and  twentieth  regiments.  Having 
arrived  on  board  the  Alfred,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  armed  en 
flute,  we  sent  word  to  Colonel  l(i>ss,  then  at  supper.  Ha 
appointed  ns  to  the  Dover,  of  twenty-four  guns.  Here,  for 
want  of  room,  I  was  obliged  to  have  my  bed  in  Captain  Uussell's 
cabin  :  he  was  very  fricndlyHo  me,  as  were  all  the  other  officers. 
I  slept  but  little,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  rolling  of  a  sbip^ 
and  my  thoughts  occupied  with  the  immense  size  of  the  Alfred 
and  the  llegulus,  i  sixty-four,  with  their  large  guns  run  out  at 
the  port-holes. 

Next  morning  early  I  mounted  up  to  the  quarter-deck  to  look 
round  me,  and  seeing  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat,  I  took  him  for 
a  midshipman,  and  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  him^ 
and  he  with  roe.  I  asked  him  several  questions  relative  tp  the 
navy,  all  of  which  he  answered  with  great  good  humour.  After 
breakfast,  I  again  went  on  deck,  when  i  saw  this  supposed  mid* 
flbipman  come  out  of  his  cabin  in  full  navy  uniform,  two  epau* 
lettes,  and  a  cross  on  his  breast.  I  was,  of  course,  surprised  to 
find  him  the  captain  of  our  vessel.  He  then  gave  his  orders  to 
clear  the  pennants,  which  was  done  ip  a  moment^  like  clock- 
work. This  was  for  making  signals.  Then  he  ordered  two  sailors 
before,  for  having  struck  each  other.  This  was  preparatory  to 
some  hard  duty.  He.  also  gave  notice,  before  all  the  crew,  that 
if  men  fell  out  amongst  each  other,  or  bad  any  cause  of  comT 
plaint,  they  should  report  it,  and  not  rcfenge  their  own  wrongs^ 
so  as  to  be  both  judges  and  executioners.  In  short,  if  he  ever 
again  found  any  man  to  strike  another,  he  would  order  him  to  be 
soundly  flcgged  ;  but  in  this  instance  be  was  lenient,  from  its 
beipg  Uie  0r8t  offipjoice.    The  captaii^  concluded  by  fliddiffg^  tliat 
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any  complaint  should  be  properly  investigated,  and  the  injured 
party  indemnified  as  far  as  possible.  The  whole  crew  seemed' 
perfectly  contented  at  the  justness  of  this  proceeding. 

It  was  evident  that  his  men  were  fond  of  him  :  one  of  the 
sailors  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  sailed  nineteen  years  under 
him,  and  never  knew  him  to  punish  a  man  without  the  crew  being 
^x>nvincedof  the  justice  of  it,  nor  did  he  ever  punish  cruelly. 
He  was,  however,  when  necessity  compelled,  very  strict,  and 
then  he  punished  with  severity.  This  kind  of  management 
made  him  respected  and  beloved,  both  by  those  who  were  under 
his  command,  and  those  who  were  merely  lookers  on.  His  orders' 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  more  from  esteem  for  his  character 
than  from  fear.  Many  of  our  navy  officers,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
tyrannize  over  their  men,  so  that  they  tremble  at  an  order,  and 
fear  actually  prevents,  in  some  degree,  the  punctual  execution  of 
it ;  whereas,  on  board  this  ship,  every  command  was  obeyed  with 
ease,  and  the  duty  of  the  ship  moved  forward  without  noise  or 
confusion,  just  as  if  no. order  had  been  given. 

My  baggage  not  having  arrived,  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  shore, 
and  during  my  absence  the  fleet  sailed,  which  put  me  to  a  serious 
inconvenience.  I  was  in  a  lonely  situation,  without  one  single 
individual  that  I  knew,  and  having  changed  my  dollars  at  Cork 
for  68.  M.  apiece,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  them  away  here  at  Bs, 
each*  I  met  here,  however,  a  friendly  man,  formerly  a  chief 
magistrate  in  Jamaica:  he  had  been  a  planter,  and,  although 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  had  come  to  Ireland,  to  marry  a  sister 
of  Lord  N.  He  was  now  on  his  return  to  Jamaica,  to  dispose 
of  bis  property,  meaning  to  live  in  Ireland  with  his  young  wife. 
He  was  very  rich,  and  paid  eighty  guineas  for  his  passage.  I 
often  dined  on  board  his  ship,  with  the  captain,  who  invited  me. 
Here  I  also  met  with  an  officer  named  Wrixon,  and  his  family, 
Vfho  was  going  to  Quebec  to  join  his  regiment,  the  98th  foot. 
Lieutenant  W.  went  every  day  to  Cork,  and  I  was  frequently 
invited  to  dinner  with  him.  They  were,  indeed,  a  happy  and 
▼irtuous  family. 

Cove  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  island,  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  Camden  and  Carlisle  forts,  one 
lOQ  each  side*  Spike  island,  almost  in  the  mouth  of  the  entrance, 
"Mrould  blow  any  enemy's  ship  out  of  the  water,  as  it  is  well  de- 
iended  with  four  hundred  great  guns,  and  others  were  adding  to 
:it  when  I  left  it.  This  harbour,  which  is  the  general  rendezvous 
for  All  ships  and  fleets  bound  westward,  is  sufficient  to  contain 
more  ihan  a  thousand  sail,  with  depth  of  water  for  any  size.  I 
met  here  an  old  school-fellow/  going  out  as  a  volunteer  after  the 
6th  foot.  His  name  was  M.  His  brother  Ralph  was  then  a 
Ueatenant  in  it. 
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\  Having  been  delayed  near  a  fortnight,  Cox  and  I  were  ordered 
on  board  a  transport  bound  for  Lisbon.  She  was  a  large  ship  of 
four  liundred  tons,  and  commanded  by  a  tyrant  of  a  captain,  who 
ever  flogged  his  men  unmercifully,  but  particularly  his  cabin  boy. 
Here  we  laid  in  a  stock  fpr  ourselves,  of  biscuit,  coffee,  sugar, 
butter,  &c.  but  took  no  meat,  as  our  rations  were  thought  suffi- 
cient, all  of  us  liking  salt  meat,  and  expecting  to  make  the  run 
to  Lisbon  in  seven  days. 

Being  now  on  board  a  large  and  roomy  ship,  I  proceeded  to 
take  a  view  of  my  companions.  Tiiere  was  Lieutenant  Cox,  of 
the  Rifle  Corps,  returning  to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain,  having 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  wound  in. his  arm  ;  K.  a  volunteer  for 
any  regiment  that  would  take  him :  he  was  a  rough  Irish  lad, 
of  good  family,  with  some  money,  and  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  to  Marshal  Beresford.  Also 
Mrs.  H.,  Miss  H.,  and  two  children.  Mrs.  H.  was  the  wife  of 
a  quarter-master  in  the  Fusileers,  but  though  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  run  the  dangerous  chances  of  war,  natural  afifection  led 
her  to  make  this  voyage  to  join  him. 

1812.  Nov.  5. — We  sailed  out  of  Cove  Harbour  atone  o'clock, 
under  a  grand  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  every  fort  and 
ship  of  war  in  the  harbour.  The  compliment  was  not  in  honour 
of' us,  but  from  its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder 
plot.  Towards  night  we  lost  sight  of  land,  and  I  was  highly 
amused  at  surveying  the  rocky  coast  of  Ireland.  It  seemed  cu- 
rious to  me,  that  shipping  could  find  out  the  entrance  of  Cove 
Harbour.  I  could  see  no  mark  to  steer  by,  the  mouth  or 
.entrance  being  only  a  mile  wide.  As  night  advanced,  I  viewed 
the  receding  shore  with  a  degree  of  regret  no  pen  can  describe. 
A  melancholy  gloom  had  likewise  spread  over  all  the  soldiers, 
except  those  who  had  been  abroad  before.  The  inhabitants  of 
Spitzbergen  prefer  their  horrid  country  and  half-starved  condi- 
tion, to  any  other  in  the  world.  Custom,  however,  wears  away 
the  regret  of  leaving  it,  and  life  is  supported  by  a  power,  Hope, 
without  which,  man  would  sink,  as  it  were,  to  a  nonentity. 
.  As  the  night  fell,  our  spirits  gradually  lowered,  and  all  was 
silence,  except  the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  shrouds,  and 
the  cursing  of  the  Captain.  Such  delights  altogether  prevented 
OS  from  sleeping  this  night. 

Nov.  6. — This  morning  the  weather  was  fair,  and  I  had  leisure 
to  count  the  number  of  ships  in  the  fleet.  These,  amounting  to 
thirty  sail,  were  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  of  forty-four  guns. 
Mrs.  H.  went  to  bed,  when  she  got  on  board,  very  ill,  and  never 
recovered  till  we  came  within  view  of  Belem  Castle,  near  Lis- 
bon. Our  principal  amusement  on  board  was  playing  draughts, 
MUd  every  one  being  sicjc,  except  Cox  and  I,  we  used  to  sit  at 
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fMi  gune  for  hours  together.  \  was  frequently  amused  at  seeing 
the  porpoises  tambllog  and  rolling  about ;  but  could  never  pene- 
trate one  of  theai  wicli  a  musket  ball,  though  I  hit  several. 

We  now  lived  principaPy  on  biscuits  buttered,  and  coffee  ;  but 
the  greatest  relish  was  a  dish  of  potatoes ;  these  we  purchased 
lix>m  the  carpenter  daily,  who  had  laid  in  an  ample  provision. 
Poor  R.  was  taken  very  ill,  and  we  had  but  little  mirUi  or  wit, 
as  all  were  sick  about  us.  On  the  seventh  of  November,  the 
wind  dian^ed  directly  in  our  teeth,  and  now  our  real  troubles 
were  to  begin. 

On  the  night  of  tlie  seventh  of  November,  the  wind  rose  to  a 
perfect  iiurricanc,  so  as  effeccoally  to  drown  the  noise  of  our  curs- 
ing captain,  who,  liuwever,  gave  the  men  two  ov  three  drams  a 
piece.  From  this  time,  sleep  and  I  parted,  till  our  arrival  on 
shore.  The  dismal  noise  in  the  rigging  reverberated  as  if 
against  a  forest,  in  one  continued  roar.  The  waves  caro^ 
rolling  towards  us,  in  roouutains  piled  on  each  other ;  the  sea 
appealed  while  as  soow^  and  we  could  hardly  see  ^he  iliumina- 
tion  of  the  ship  cutting  \lie  water,  unless  by  the  brightness 
from  the  white  foan>,  wliich  gave  a  partial  lustiie  to  the  seene. 
When  the  Ughtning  ceased,  the  trenieuddus  thunder  whicb 
accompanied  it«  stunned  our  ears,  till  the  sounds  seemed  to  roH, 
at  las^  to  some  other  world.  One  of  the  flashes  struck  the 
water,  close  by  us,  and  disappeared,  leaving,  in  a{)pearaDC^ 
a  thick  vapour  aiter  it.  We  could  do  nothing  but  look  os,  ana 
liokl  firm  \o  the  ship's  sides  ;  this,  was  preferable  to  lying  in  bed, 
where  one  could  have  no  comfort.  The  straining  of  the  ship's 
tinbeps,  continually  creaking,  as  she  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
we  all  preiicrred  the  deck  to  ^e  cabin.  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  lightning,  when  taking  leave  of  ns,  seeoied  to 
set  tbe  whole  atmosphere  io  a  blaze,  so  that  i^e  could  distioctly 
see  as  in  the  day  t«me. 

I  DOW  found  what  an  excellent  seaman  oar  captain  was  ;  he 
certainly  kept  the  ship  steady,  when  he  directed  the  helm,  and 
he,  with  the  mate,  who,  by  the  bye,  would  joke  with  him  dow 
and  then  on  his  temper,  kept  watch  about.  In  such  a  time, 
the  wrong  direction  of  the  helm  would  have  sunk  the  vessel,  and 
now  it  required  quick  work  to  alter  the  windlass,  on  such  a  daik 
and  tempestuous  night,  where  hardly  the  oldest  naHor  couM  keep 
liis  feet, 

Oq  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  captain  toid  as  we  were  in 
the  AtUntic,  approaching  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  While  he  was 
speaking,  the  ship  made  a  heel,  and  going  almost  on  her  side, 
I  lost  my  bold,  and  was  driven  with  amazing  force  against  tbo 
eapstem,  ^nd  from  thence  to  the  other  side  of  die  ship  against 
of),e  of  the  paain  beams.    It  proved  my  protection  £poo)  th(?  seat 
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for  had  I  been  duven  against  the  bcr^v-ding  opiy,  it  must  hare 
given  way,  and  I  should  hr«e  been  plunged  into  t'»e  aoyss,  i^Ifh- 
ojt  tVn  most  distart  probah'Hiy  of  succour.  The  cantain  wa» 
quite  surprised  \vi!c»n  he  fornrl  I  \v?s  not  dead  ;  my  iiead  and 
shoulder  were  seveicly  cu:^  anu  b1«d  prclusrly ;  but  ibey  «^'d  not 
occasion  any  pain^  rfier  bein^  dics&ed,  and  I  was  well  in  a  few 
days. 

Next  day,  the  weather  cleared  a  little,  but  our  eapta»n  wa* 
nearly  put  beside  himself,  when  he  saw  Cox  and  I  sit  down  to 
draughts.  He  insisted  we  should  throw  them  overboard  ;  we  de- 
murred ;  he  begged,  intreated,  and  would  have  used  violence,  if 
he  durst ;  but,  seeing  his  agitation,  we  complied,  highly  amused 
to  think,  that  the  greatest  brutes  and  tyrants  are  often  the  most 
pusillanimous.  We  continued  our  course,  as  well  as  constantly 
tacking  could  do  it,  until  the  tenths  when  we  were  able  to  take 
an  observation,  the  sun  appearing  at  intervals. 

We  determined  to  make  much  of  this  day,  having  been  nearly 
starved  for  want  of  our  dinners,  every  day,  which,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  ready.  So  to  work  we  fell^ 
to  assist  the  cook ;  but,  when  dinner  was  brought  in,  we  found 
ourselves  unable  to  keep  the  things  on  the  table,  and,  at  one 
awing  of  the  vessel,  our  soup,  that  had  cost  us  so  much  pains, 
was  dirown  off  the  table,  we  contrived  to  save  the  meat,  and 
sat  on  the  chairs  which  were  lashed  to  the  cabin  floor :  we  held 
by  them  for  fear  of  being  upset,  but  R/s  chair  suddenly  giving 
way,  hit  the  table  so  hard,  that  it  knocked  all  ttie  thinga  off, 
so  that  platesi  glasses,  and  tureens,  all  went  smash  in  one  uni- 
versal  wreck.  The  captain  cursed  us  for  our  awkwardness, 
but,  having  his  own  plate  between  his  knees,  while  endeavouring 
to  save  a  decanter  of  brandy,  he  suddenly  lost  his  hold,  and  all 
his  service  went  in  the  same  way.  We  had  now  fairiy  the  laugh 
at  him ; — however,  to  make  up  matters,  he  treated  us  with  a 
bottle  of  excellent  Malaga  wine,  and  so  we  parted  for  that  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  we  observed  the  frigate  of 
which  we  were  in  charge,  crowding  all  sail.  We  concluded 
she  was  going  to  leave  us,  but  ou.r  captain  cleared  up  this  point. 
She  had  made  signals  to  keep  close  together,  which  imported  that 
an  enemy  was  in  view.  In  about  an  hour  she  was  out  of  sight ; 
though  not  half  the  sails  were  set  that  any  of  our  fleet  bad,  at 
twelve  o'clock  we  came  up  with  her  and  another  ship ;  they  were 
lying  to ;  the  stranger  proved  to  be  a  friend.  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  distance  sailors  can  see  at  sea,  for  they  bad 
made  the  discovery  a  full  hour  before  we  could  espy  them,  even 
wHh  glasses.  When  we  joined  them,  the  stranger  went  bis  own 
course,  and  we  continued  ours. 

Oo  the  mcNrning  of  the  fifteendi^  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
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coast  of  .Spain,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  could  see  the  entrance  to 
Corunna.  At  first,  the  coast  appeared  as  a  mist  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon  ;  afterwards,  it  assumed  a  blueish  hue,  and  seemed 
to  be  rising,  as  we  approached  nearer.  We  could  distinguisli 
the  broken  mountains,  and  at  last  the  trees,  houses,  &c.  And 
now  the  wind  having,  to  our  great  joy,  shifted  to  the  north-east, 
we  ran  before  it,  till  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  when  we  came  within 
view  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  only  a 
blue  speck.  We  had  lost  sight  of  the  fleet,  some  days  before^ 
but  now  fell  in  with  numbers  of  shipping  crowding  in  and  out 
of  the  Tagus,  As  we  approached  the  shore,  we  found  it  adorned 
with  villages  that  looked  delightful ;  the  convents  appeared 
beautiful  beyond  any  thing  I  could  have  imagined,  and  we  might 
indistinctly  mark  the  oranges  on  the  trees.  To  add  to  all  this, 
the.  day  was  fine  and  the  weather  inviting.  We  had  asked  the 
captain,  on  coming  in  view  of  the  rock,  whether  we  should  be 
able  to  breakfast  on  shore;  he  thought  we  might;  we  were, 
however,  so  long  in  turning  round  the  rock,  that  we  gave  up  the 
jdea,  but  determined  to  dine  on  shore,  if  possible. 

And  now  I  was  completely  gratified  with  every  thing  1  beheld  ; 
we  took  up  a  pilot,  as  usual,  and  the  boat  that  he  came  in  was 
the  first  thing  that  rivetted  our  observation.  It  was  very  large  and 
shaped  like  a  canoe,  sharp  at  both  ends ;  it  rose  eight  or  ten  feet 
out  of  the  water,  being  turned  in  like  the  head  of  a  fiddle,  and 
the  cut- water  dotted  with  large  inch-headed  nails  which  stuck 
out  above  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  cut-water  went  up  to  the 
top  of  both  fiddle-heads.  The  boat  might  contain  about  thirty 
men  ;  it  was  painted  with  many  gay  colours,  and  sailed  with  a 
rapidity  I  had  not  witnessed  before.  One  of  these  pilot-boats 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  very  near  us,  among  the  breakers, 
but  they  hauled  down  their  sail  just  in  time,  when  not  more 
than  five  or  six  yards  from  them.  WHien  they  saw  themselves 
running  among  the  breakers,  the  boatmen  set  up  the  most  fright- 
ful cries. 

This  sand-bank  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is, 
probably,  formed  by  the  mud  which  is  brought  down,  as  is 
usual,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ocean.  When  we  passed 
it,  we  came  round  by  Fort  St.  Julian  and  Bougie  ;  the  last 
situated  on  a  sand'bank  in  the  river.  It  is  shaped  much  like 
one  of  our  Martello  towers.  Fort  St.  Julian  can  boast  of  a  very 
strong  battery,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  only  defence  of  the 
harbour.  The  city  of  Lisbon  was  about  eight  miles  up  the 
^iver,  with  Belam  Castle  projecting  into  the  river.  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  highest  part  of  Lisbon,  now  appeared  a  sort  of  mag- 
nificent crest,  and  the  landscape  from  this  place  was  enchanting. 
Lisbon  rose  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  side  of  the  river. 
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Here  and  there,  the  eje  would  single  out  their  eoorentv,  parti- 
cularly one  or  two  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

At  length,  having  turned  to  go  up  the  river,  we  lost  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  which  now  blew  directly  in  our  teeth,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  tack  all  the  way,  till  we  dropped  anchor  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  before  Belem  Castle.  In  our  tacking,  we  had 
the  misfortune  to  foe  run  foul  of  by  another  ship,  which,  indeed, 
had  nearly  sunk  us ;  but  we  were  not  unrevenged,  for  the  other 
ship's  bowsprit  was  broken  in  the  slings,  and  all  her  guns  at  that 
side  that  hit  us  were  broken,  from  their  lashings.  We  could  see 
them  rolling  about,  to  the  .no  small  vexation  and  danger  of  the 
crew. 

Having  now  ordered  a  boat  alongside,  we  went  into  her,  with 
our  baggage,  and  rowed  down  to  Lisbon,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.    I  was  surprised  at  seeing  such  a  number  of  wind- 
mills on  the  right  bank  ;  I  think  I  might  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, there  were  three  hundred.    It  was  a  truly  pleasant  evening, 
the  sun  shining,  and  the  temperature  as  warm  aa  it  is  in  Eng-. 
land,  in   August.     The  wind  bad  ceased,  and  the  sun-beams 
reflected  on  the  small  waves,  quivered  in  consonance  with  their 
undulations.     It  proved  to  be  Sunday,  and  all  the   Portuguese 
were  apparelled  in  their  best  costume.    Our  boat  rode  close . 
along  shore ;  every  freSh  object  was  amusing ;  but  among  all  the 
people,  we  could  see  no  one  waiting  to  receive  us,  as  we  were . 
strangers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  shift  for  ourselves  as  well  aa 
we  could. 

We  arrived  at  last  in  Lisbon,  and  comfortable  it  was  to  get 
from  the  ship  on  dry  land  again.  Whe^i  we  came  to  take  our 
luggage  out  of  the  boat,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  hungry 
Portuguese  came  and  actually  tore  it  out  of  our  hands  to  carry  it«. 
We  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  rough  demeanor :  those 
wretches  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples ;  their 
cutthroat  looks  were  Sure  to  make  us  civil.  When  they  had 
de|K)sited  every  thing  in  a,  safe  place,  we  gladly  paid  them  a 
Crusado  Novo,  (two  shillings  and  sixpence,)  to  get  rid  of  them. 
We  next  repaired  to  a  hotel  kept  by  one  Joie,  in  Rua  das  Flores, 
No.  83,  where  Cox  had  been  before.  The  ladies  could  not  be 
admitted,  and  were  accommodated  in  another  hotel,  which  we 
were  glad  of,  and  took  our  leave  accordingly,  as  they  had  been 
but  indifferent  company,  and  shewed  few  tokens  of  polite  con* . 
versation  or  education.  Miss  K  was  the  best  behaved. 
Mrs.  K.  had  only  got  out  of  bed  this  day,  having  never  quitted 
her  birth,  (a  small  closet  out  of  the  main  cabin)  since  we  left 
Ireland.  Miss  K.  often  joined  our  coffee  parties  on  deck,  whep  : 
the  weather  was  agreeable.  She  was  a  little  lump  of  fat,  and 
would  have  liked  Cox,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  relish  her  endear- . 
VoTAGKS  and  Travxls,  No.  2,  Vol.  IlL  C 
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mentSy  so  that  we  parted  without  reluctance,  and  we  neither  aaw 
nor  beard  of  them  after. 

On   my  arrival  in   the  streets  of  th^  capital,  I  bund  myself 
much  disappointed :  nothing  to  be  seen  but  nanow,  dirty,  crooked ; 
streets,  with  no  sideways   for  foot  passengers.    As  the  city  is 
bailt  on  a  bill,  many  of  the  streets  are  steep,  and  some  liave 
steps  up  them.     The  houses  are  seven  or  eiglit  stories  iiigh,  and 
the  finest  apartments  are  generally  at  the  top  ;  the  ground  floors 
in  most  of  the  houses  being  stables  or  shops,  &c.     In  the  streets, 
the  sensations  are  perfectly  disgusted^  on   account  of  tt)e  dirt- 
and  iilth  being  emptied  out  of  the  windows  at  night.    I  have 
frequently  run  the  risk  of  some  disagreeable  rencounters,  only- 
escaping  by  exertion  and  forecast,  as  my  billet  lay  two  miles 
from  our  mess,  in  Largo  das  des  Olarias.    On  my  returning  at' 
night,  (  used  frequently  to  hear  the  windows  opened,  and  the' 
cnes  **  Agoa  Via,"  a  signal  to  those  below  to  take  care  of  their 
heads  from  the  rain,  &c.  above.    This  filthy  custom  is  kept  up, 
I  am  told,  in  Edinburgh;  hut  it   makes  the  streets  intolerably 
o€Fensive,  and  mor^  espeeially  in  a  warm  climate.    There  are. 
few,  if  any,  employed  to  remove  this  filth  ;  the  heavy  rains,  which 
are  frequent  here,'  as  in  all  warm  climates,  being  looked  for  to  do 
the  duty. 

The  water  is  carried  about  on  men's  heads,*  and  sold,  a  quarter 
cask,  or  nine  gallons,  for  a  vintin,  or  i^d.  The  Portuguese  are 
riemarkably  dirty;  few  of  the  rooms  have  any  fire  place,  the 
climate  being  hot  enough  without  them.  Charcoal  is  in  genera t 
ufse  for  cooking,  and  this  gives  the  air  a  peculiar  and  sulphureous 
simell.  In  their  eating-houses,  for  the  lower  classes,  their  fish' 
are  fried  on  a  moveable  fire-place  outside  the  door :  their  fish 
are  Sardinias,  not  half  as  big  as  our  herrings :  and,  with  some 
wine  and  Agoa  dente,  they  constitute  a  cook-shop,  and  are  the 
general  diet  of  the  lower  orders,  throughout  Portugal.  In  the 
country  parts,  it  is  varied  with  vegetables. 

The  Portuguese  have,  almost  all,  black  hair  and  black  eyes  ; 
their  dress  is  much  in.  the  English  fashion ;  but  the  women 
wear  no  bonnets,  in  lieu  of  which,  a  fine  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
bead.  The  men,  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  wear  enormous 
cocked  hats,  like  what  we  call  opera  hats. 
•  There  are  many  capital  buildings  in  liisbon,  and  the  statue 
of  Joseph  II.  in  Black-Horse  Square,  is  reckoned,  by  good 
jttdges,  to  vie  with  any  in  Europe.  The  offices  of  the  inquisition 
still  remain  in  Russia  Square,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
all  the  horrid  instruments  are  still  there,  for  applying  the  quea- 
tfen,  torture,  &c.  The  different  «t>rts  of  torture  outstrip  the 
inventions  of  the  savages  in  America,  and  the  scenes  acted  here 
have  been  as  infernal  as  any  we  read  of.    Thank  God,  our  power 


iia^  St  presenti  predomiiMiit  hei^e,  and  I  Iiopc  wiU  cobtlnuc  », 
'whil«  I  remain  here. 

Lrnbon  is  surrounded  with  a  number  of  fine  gardens,  well 
stocked  wjth  orange,  lime,  lemon,  and  fig-trees.  These  gardens 
are  totally  dtfierent  from  an  £Qglish  one,  being  laid  out  with 
large  walks,  and  embroidered  with  beautiful  flowers,  though 
thinly  scattered.  The  orange  blossoms  emit  a  delightful  seent, 
^in  the  season.  The  qneen's  gardens  appear  to  be  the  best,  and 
superb  beyond  any  thing  I  could  expect.  There  are  few  vegetable 
gardens  any  where. 

About  Buenos  Ayres,  all  persons  of  condition  reside:  it  as 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  it  comprehends  a 
grand  view.  You  can  also  see  St.  Ubes,  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  fine  Lisbon  salt  is  made.  On  that  side  is  a  sand-bank 
not  so  high  as  Buenos  Ayres ;  some  part  is  cultivated,  but  not 
much.  The  bank  coming  so  close  to  the  river  prevents  it  from  ex- 
panding into  that  picturesque  scenery  which  generally  enlivens  the 
banks. — On  the  top  of  this  bank  are  a  number  of  mills,  as  1  hate 
already  stated.  Belem  Castle  is  handsomely  situated,  projecting 
into  the  river;  but  it  is  not  considered  of  any  strength  :  there 
are  no  cannon  on  it  actually  serviceable.  The  Moorish  convent 
at  Belem,  St.  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  moresque,  or 
Gothic  pieces  of  architecture,  I  ever  beheld.  The  stone  of  which 
it  is  composed,  is  yellow— and  the  ornaments  about  the  grand 
entrance,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  building,  surpass, my 
powers  of  description ;  the  door  is  in  perspective.  We  have 
made  an  hospital  of  part  of  it,  for  our  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  monks  give  their  assistance,  as,  indeed,  the  vast  number  of 
them  can  be  of  little  use  in  any  other  way.  The  castle  of 
Lisbon  appears  to  be  strong ;  it  overlooks  the  town,  but  could  be 
of  little  d[efence  to  it,  as  it  stands  too  much  in  the  centre.  It  might, 
indeed,  annoy  any  shipping  in  the  river,  but  it  would  overwhelm 
the  hcNises  in  the  town  with  the  concussion. 

The  river  is  about  a  mile  over  at  Lisbon ;  bat  after  it  passes 
the  city,  it  widens  to  four  or  five  miles ;  where,  on  a  sudden,  it 
separates  into  many  small  divisions,  one  of  which  runs  as  far  as 
Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain. 

Most  of  the  houses  have  gilt  balconies,  from  the  second 
story  upwards,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessors.  The 
common  staircases  are  mostly  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  as  one 
£unily  occupy  each  floor,  with  a  separate  hall  to  themselves. 
it  confirms  an  old  proverb,  that  every  body's  business  is  nobody's, 
ior  thqr  should  i^ree  to  k^p  the  staircase  clean  among  them,  but 
none  of  them  do  it. 

There  is  a  fine  Booua  aqucdttcl  near  the  ctty,  which  is  still 
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in  use  j  it  was  formerly  of  much  greater  length,  bat  the  rarkms 
changes  of  nature  have  swept  part  of  it  away,  as  Lisbon  has 
frequently  experienced,  one  of  the  most  awful  of  human  cala- 
mities, earthquakes.  The  last  was  in  17^^^  on  the  13th  of 
November,  when  most  of  the  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and 
cm'ions  to  say,  the  only  one  untouched  was  the  Inouisition. 

Lisbon  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  tne  time  of  the 
Romans ;  after  which,  it  was  removed  to  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  now  is.  The  last  overthrow  left  it  as  it  is  at  present 
situated.  No  appearances  of  any  of  these  destructions  remain, 
although  shi|)s  now  ride  at  anchor  where  this  city  once  stood. 

I  now  had  orders  to  join  my  regiment,  and  to  my  great  joy, 
found  the  20th  regiment  had  arrived,  two  days  before  me,  from 
Corunna,  having  been  thirty- three  days  at  sea.  They  intended 
to  kite  disembarked  at  Corunna  ;  but  in  consequence  of  Loitl 
Wellington's  retreat  from  Burgos,  they  coocluded  it  would  be 
unsafe,  and  embarked  again  for  Lisbon.  Here  I  met  my  old 
friend,  Gordon,  and  as  we  did  not  seem  willing  to  part,  we 
agreed  to  mess  together.  I  next  began  drawing  rations  for  my- 
self and  servant,  one  ration  being  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread, 
one  pojnd  of  meat ;  one  pint  of  wine ;  two  ounces  of  rice,  for 
soup ;  one  candle,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  wood  per  day. 

On  the  third  of  December,  general  Peacock,  commanding 
officer  in  Lisbon,  sent  me  orders  to  join  the  48tli  regiment,  and 
to  move  foryirard  with  a  detachment  of  it  to  join  the  army. 
Here  I  took-leave  of  Gordon,  with  whom  I  left  my  extract  book, 
in  my  own  hand-writing,  as  a  keepsake,  and  he  gave  me,  in 
return,  a  dictionary  of  foreign  words,  as  a  remembrance.  Marshal 
Beresford  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  Read,  and  the  poor  fellow 
w;a8  obHged  to  return  to  Ireland. 

Having  too  much  baggage,  I  was  forced  to  buy  a  small  trunk, 
and  leave  a  number  of  things  l)ehind  me.  I  should  have  sold 
them,  but  an  assistant-surgeon  of  one  of  the  regiments  advised  me 
to  leave  them,  and  I.  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  them 
since. 

I  had  many  billets  in  Lisbon,  but  could  not  well  investigate  their 
manners  in  so  short  a  time.  At  my  last  billet,  the  people  were 
very  civil,,  and  oft.en  asked  me  to  sup  with  them  ;  but  I  declined 
doing. «p,  as  their  language  was  unknown  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man of  the  house  would  address  me  in  French,  of  which  I 
understood  a  little,  and  when  he  was  absent^  signs  were  resorted 
to  as  the  mod^  of  converse.  This  method  being  unpleasant,  I  kept 
clear  of  it  as, much  as  possible,  although  their  good  nature  often 
prevented  me. 

The  convents  in  Lisbon  are  very  spacious,  and  frequently  on 
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a  wet  dngf,  a  regiment  or  two  was  reTiewed  in  one  of  the  aisles, 
which  was  sufficiently  large  for  doing  so. 

I  found  the  Portuguese  very  fond  of  church  music,  as  our 
ears  were  incessantly  bored  with  their  bells.  In  some  places 
where  they  have  bells,  no  steeples  appear ;  but  we  find  places 
built  no  higher  than  houses,  with  merely  two  walls  and  a  roof  to 
support  the  bells.  When  they  pull  the  clappers,  they  do  not 
move  the  bells,  which  are  in  general  very  large.  This  is  a 
regale  to  the  people  of  Lisbon,  and  the  bells  are  jingled  as  fast 
as  the  players  can  make  a  tintamat  from  morning  till  night. 
We  found  fruit  very  dear  here,  but,  in  general,  all  commodities 
were  much  on  a  par,  in  point  of  price,  with  England. 

December  4, — Having,  the  evening  .before,  acquainted  the 
people  where  I  was  billeted  that  I  was  to  leave  Lisbon  next 
morning,  they  wished  me  good  night,  and  left  the  doors  so  as  I 
could  shut  them  after  me.  Next  morning  (4th)  I  arose  as  I  thought 
about  five,  and  quitted  the  house  for  Belem,  but  in  passing  by 
the  church  of  St.  Roche,  1  heard  it  strike  four  :  here  I  found 
a  cofi^ee-house,  hard  by,  open ;  I  broke  my  fast,  and  found  it  of 
service  to  me  afterwards. 

On  my  arrival  at  Belem^  I  found  the  troops  occupying  the 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  as  I  was  about  to  step  in,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  but  who  I  could  never  learn,  asked  me  and  another, 
if  we  had  not  blankets  with  us.  As  we  did  not  immediately 
comprehend  this,  \\e  started  off,  and  brought  us  from  the  stores, 
a  pair  each,  of  beautiful  ones,  which  proved  to  be. of  material 
benefit,  and  we  should  have  been  much  at  a  loss  without  them. 

Our  detachment  consisted  of  Captain  Bricknell,  24th ;  Cap- 
tain Parsonage,  53d  ;  Lieutenants  Hunter,  De  Lacy,  and  Clarke, 
48th;  Ensigns  Crow,  Hambley,  and  Parsons,  48  th;  and  about 
two  hundred  men,  48th  ;  Oliver  for  the  d8th,  and  myself,  with 
my  own  detachment,  48th.  We  were  in  five  boats ;  set  sail 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  bid  adieu  to  Lisbon. 

In  this  day's  voyage  up  the  river,  we  had  a  glorious  feast  for 
our  eyes,  as  the  scenery,  after  passing  Lisbon,  enlarges,  and 
there  are  no  considerable  hills  to  intercept  the  view.  The 
shore  is  agreeably  interspersed  with  groves  of  orange-trees,  limes, 
and  olives,  and  the  river  widens  to  four  or  five  miles  ;  but  the 
channel  is  consequently  shallower,  and  we  often  ran  aground, 
our  boats  being  deep  in  the  water,  as  they  were  full  of  men. 
The  day  was  rather  dull,  from  no  sun  appearing,  and  the  cold  off 
the  water  made  us  all  very  chilly,  except  the  rowers.  We  were 
obliged  to  sit  still,  hemmed  in  as  we  were  for  want  of  room. 
This  day  we  passed  the  end  of  the  lines  made  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  they  extended  many  miles^  as.  far  as  Cintra,  on  the 
sea  shore,  so  as  completely  to  shut  up-  Lisbon.    We  saw  them 
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^Mtchiof  along  the  top  of.  a  vange  of  hUla  ;  they  etfrtatnly 
were  the  strongest  field-works  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  not  ODiy 
«  very  deep  ditch,  but  in  many  places  twp  gr  three,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  approach  :  the  inner  intrenchment  was  de« 
fended,  at  intervals,  by  strong  batteries,  and  a  string  of  embni« 
aurea  ran  along  the  whole  line.  This  answered  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  cannon,  when  circumstances  required  it ;  and  when 
not  wanted  for  cannon,  the  infantry  made  use  of  them  for  a  surer 
mark.  These  approaches  were  well  staked  with  sharpened  poles, 
pointing  outwards,  and  the  glacis  for  musquet^shot  distance  was 
perfectly  level,  and  no  hills  commanded  the  post  from  without. 
Such  were  the  lines  of  Cintra. 

We  arrived  about  four  o'clock  at  Villa  Franca,  twenty-two 
miles  by  water,  and  thirty  by  land.  We  had  often  run  aground, 
as  we  kept  near  shore«  and  the  tide  was  out.  Our  boats  were  so 
heavy^  that  when  once  aground,  it  required  great  ingenuity  and 
trouble  to  get  them  clear  again  :  at  one  time  we  were  all  stuck 
in  the  mud  together.  From  the  river  our  gun-boats  annoyed  the 
French  left  wing  very  much,  when  Lord  Wellington  defended 
himself  behind  his  works.  ,  We  were,  of  course,  masters  of  the 
fiver  at  kll  times,  and  this  was  of  material  prejudice  to  the 
French,  and  proved  a  defence  to  the  wing  of  our  own  line. 

On  pur  arrival  at  Villa  Francl^  we  were  nettled  to  find  it  such 
a  wretched  place.  The  houses  had  no  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
the  frames  or  shutters  were  often  wanting,  ^^one  of  the  doors 
were  painted,  and  we  went  to  bed,  heartily  tired,  and  slept,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  something  to-morrow  more  agreeable.  We 
dined  on  sorry  beaf-steaks  and  bad  bread,  with  soar  wine,  and 
alept  on  flock  beds. 

Dec,  5.<*-This  morning,  -when  our  detachment  had  assembled^ 
me  were  about  beginning  our  march,  when  a  difficulty  arose  bow 
we  were  to  get  our  baggage  transported.  The  case  was  simply 
this :  if  we  could  not  purchase  mules  or  asses,  we  must  even 
carry  bag  and  baggage  ourselves.  There  was  no  great  store  of 
money  between  us  nil :  however,  after  running  about  for  an  hour. 
Parsonage,  Oliver,  Bricknell,  and  I,  contrived  to  buy  an  ass  to 
carry  our  baggage.  The  rest  clubbed  in  the  same  way.  At  last 
we  moved  forward,  having  picked  out  a  servant  named  BelK 
We  were  that  night  to  halt  at  a  little  village  called  Azambuia^ 
distant  sixteen  miles.  The  road  to  this  place  was  very  bad.  We 
Mssed  a  poor  desolate  village,  named  Villa  Nova,  or  the  New 
Village ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  an  old  one,  as  few  of  the  houses 
were  standing.  The  country  did  not  appear  very  mountaiaoua  ; 
the  land  seemed  to  contain  a  good  soil,  but  the  Portuguese  culti- 
vate it  but  veiy  little.  From  the  heat  of  the  climate  it  has  tikfiH 
a  reddish  hue.    There  is  no  waot  of  wood,  which  eoDtribmes  w 


iifetmtf  tbe  scenery.  The  trees  are  iadueteriy  but  w^tlioatiiny 
laegultritj.  On  our  march  to  Azambuja,  we  stopped  to  drink  our 
king's  health  in  a  well  of  fine  water,  of  which  there  are  many  oa 
tbe  roads,  a  blessing  highly  prised  in  a  warm  climate. 

On  our  approach  to  the  town,  which  is  nearly  in  ruins,  we  were 
anrptised  at  seeing  a  few  fields  (the  only  ones  we  saw)  completely 
overron  with  mushrooms.  Of  these  we  collected  great  numbers^ 
but  on  shewing  them  to  tlie  people  where  we  were  billeted,  they 
begged  as  not  to  eat  them,  as  they  were  poisonous.  1  was  willing 
1k>  oomply,  but  our  mess  determined  to  have  them  stewed  in  their 
soQp,  and  they  made  as  excellent  a  dish  as  ever  1  tasted,  to  the 
surprise  uf  ihe  inhabitants,  who  had  never  known  that  they  were 
eatable.  Perhaps  from  this  circumstance  they  may  become  great 
mushroom  eaters.  There  is  no  where  a  greater  plenty  of  them. 
After  dinner  we  were  regaled  with  plenty  of  lime-juice  punch,  a  very 
agreeable  beverage.  We  had  good  beds,  and  slept  soundly, 
bot  with  our  feet  blistered,  not  being  used  to  walk  so  much,  and 
from  baving  been  so  long  cooped  up  on  board  ship. 

Dec.  6.<— To  Santarem  the  distance  is  about  fourteen  miles. 
The  road  to-day  is  much  better  than  yesterday's,  and  we  had 
abundance  of  water  on  tbe  road.  We  passed  a  small  village  on 
the  Tagus,  Cartaxo,  which  had  been  Lord  Wellington's  head« 
quarters  twice.  The  church  was  nearly  in  ruins,  as  indeed  were 
aloMBt  all  tbe  small  towns  about  here,  before  we  came.  The 
landscapes  are  magnificent,  varying  and  winding  along  the  banks 
^  the  river.  The  opposite  sides  are  covered  with  trees,  with  here 
and  there  a  rude  rock  projecting,  and  forming  a  pretty  rural 
scene.  Oranges  were  cheap  here,  in  comparison  to  Lisbon,  and 
now  the  price  of  every  thing  began  to  be  reasonable. 

Santarem  is  a.  fine  large  town,  divided  into  the  upper  and 
ksfwer.  There  are  nnny  convents  in  this  place,  occupying  about 
balf  the  town.  Many  of  these  we  had  converted  into  hospitals 
for  our  sick  and  wounded.  One  of  the  convents  in  the  Upper 
Town  was  of  an  immense  size  and  height ;  on  the  top  was  a 
telegraph  to  communicate  with  Villa  Fcanca  and  Abrantes,  both 
which  places  were  visible  from  it.  This  was  the  medium 
whereby  Lisbon  knew  every  transaction  relating  to  the  army, 
before  any  dispatches  could  arrive.  1'his  place  is  as  bad  as  Lis* 
bon  for  bells ;  the  inhabit^ts  boast  of  22  different  sets,  which 
at  times  were  all  going ;  a  blessed  retirement  and  solace  for  our 
sick  men. 

-  Outskle  this  place  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  walls,  at 
least  worth  seeing,  were  it  only  for  their  antiquity.  The  town  is 
Surrounded  with  orange  groves,  which  are  .very  pleasing:  tbe 
illreets  abominably  dirty.    Having  beckoned  to  Parsons  to  joia 
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company,  he  made  one  dash  forward  across  the  street^  when  he 
sunk  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  Major  Royal,  Who  commanded 
here,  very  poh'tely  invited  us  to  dinner  on  the  7th,  the  day  we 
halted.  The  view  was  extensive  from  the  telegraph,  but  the  day 
was  gloomy. 

On  the  8th  we  proceeded  to  Gallagao,  fourteen  miles,  and  on 
the  9th  to  Punhete,  twelve  miles.  The  road  to  this  place  was 
excellent ;  we  passed  many  fine  groves  of  olives,  and  about  half 
way  descended  into  a  large  glen,  where  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees 
almost  shut  out  the  day.  We  were  obliged  to  ascend  again,  and 
after  some  difficulty  scaled  the  top,  which  was  very  rugged.  Hav- 
ing gone  on  about  a  hundred  yards,  we  came  to  a  turning  in  the 
.road,  where  a  view  opened  transcendantly  beautiful.  Having 
turned  the  angle,  we  came  to  a  small  bridge  over  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  Tagus.  In  front  of  us  was  the  Tagus,  which  here 
expanded  into  a  large  lake.  In  the  centre  was  a  green  island, 
strewed  with  the  venerable  ruins  of  a  Moorish  palace,  of  which 
we  could  distinguish  the  towers  in  several  places  remaining.  It 
extended  over  a  very  large  space.  On  the  whole  we  were  much  en- 
tertained with  our  walk.  The  road  wound  round  the  lake  to  the 
opposite  side,  about  two  miles,  and  was  as  smooth  as  fine  sand 
could  make  it.  On  all  sides  appeared  a  diversity  of  woods  pro- 
jecting here  and  there,  and  to  close  and  enliven  the  back  scene, 
a  beautiful  village,  most  of  the  people  of  which  were  fishermen* 
This  afforded  the  handsomest  scene  we  had  witnessed  since  we 
left  Lisbon.  Punhete  is  a  very  dirty  town,  the  houses  very 
poor,  the  inhabitants  miserably  so  ;  but  the  town  itself  is  ro« 
mantically  situated  at  the  foot  of  two  long  hills  by  the  side  of  a 
river.  The  buildings  rise  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which  there 
is  a  chapel,  where  our  troops  were  quartered.  The  streets  are 
very  steep,  and  most  of  them  have  steps  to  them.  The  houses 
in  general  of  the  towns  hereabouts  are  without  paint  or  glass, 
the  shutters  being  open  in  the  day-time. 

Dec,  10. — ^To  Abrantes,  the  distance  is  ten  miles.  A  tolerably 
good  road,  but  the  last  mile  up  to  the  town  dreadfully  fatiguing. 
There  are  two  roads  leading  to  it,  one  winding  along  the  Tagus, 
and  the  other  through  the  valleys  and  woods,  both  about  the 
same  distance.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  this  part  of  the  country }  it  Is  defended  with  a  very 
strong  castle  and  outworks.  The  castle  is  furnished,  as  well  as 
the  outworks,  with  many  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars. 
It  presents  a  panorama  of  all  the  country  round,  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  It  also  defends  the  town,  which 
it  overlooks,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  a  few  soldiers  might 
defend  it  against  an  army.  They  have  cut  away  a  great  part  of 
the  rock  inside  the  castle,  to  level  it,  leaving,  however,  the  highest 
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part  In  a  iquare,  for  a  telegraph,  which  coinmuDicates  between  Cas- 
tel  Brancoand  Santareiii.  The  fortifications  are  irregular  ;  there 
seemed  to  have  been  fonnerly  three  bastions  projecting  at  the  town 
side  of  the  castle,  but  they  arc  now  in  disuse.  The  town  is  both 
dirty  <ind  ugly,  in  every  respect.  There  are  a  few  good  houses  In 
it}  but  they  only  serve  to  ridicule  the  rest,  which  are  mere  pig- 
styes,  swarming  with  vermin,  and  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  filth. 
We  drew  rations  here,  and  halted  till  the  13th,  when  we  had 
orders  to  march  back  to  Punhete,  and  thence  to  take  another  route 
northwards. 

14th. — Punhete  already  described,  15th.— To  Thomar,  12 
miles,  up  and  down  mountains  almost  all  the  way.  The  road 
very  ^ad,  so  that  artillery  could  never  scale  the  heights.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  but  wonder  how  any  four,  or  even  two-wheeled  carriages 
can  move  alon^  many  of  the  Portuguese  roads.  As  mules  and 
asses  are  the  general  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  country,  their 
roads,  as  it  may  be  expected,  arc  extremely  wretched.  The  sce- 
nery was  very  woody,  principally  fir,  but  the  road  so  intricate  as 
to  render  guides  necessary. 

As  we  approached  Thomar  it  appeared  a  delightful  place^ 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean^  and  the  houses  well 
built  and  neat,  with  gilt  balconies  to  most  of  them,  as  in  Lisbon. 
Here  is  a  manufactory  for  webs,  stockings,  &c.  which,  luckily 
for  the  owners,  the  French  never  injured,  having  levied  a  contri- 
bution on  it  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  new  crowns  (two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each.)  This  manufactory  is  at  one  sido 
of  a  very  old  bridge,  reported,  by  common  fame,  to  have  been 
built  by  Hannibal,  originally.  There  is  an  excellent  market- 
house  here ;  all  the^houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with 
.tile,  which  is  the  general  mode  of  building  throughout  Portugal. 
They  commonly  use  brick  in  turning  arches.  They  will  fre* 
quently  dash  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  plaster,  but  in 
general  the  door  and  window  cases  are  of  cut  stone.  None  of 
the  streets  are  paved,  and  this  renders  walking  unpleasant. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  the  town,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
convent,  of  prodigious  extent ;  there  is  only  one  road  up  to  it, 
winding  rou lid  the  rocks.  In  this  convent  we  billeted  our  men, 
and  were  assured  by  the  people  that  the  French  had  60,000  infan- 
try, SO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  9000  cavalry,  all  accommodated  at 
once  in  it,  including  even  horses  and  baggage.  You  enter  from 
the  only  portal  or  gateway  it  has,  at  the  east  end  of  it.  When 
you  are  in  the  court-yard,  round  which  are  store-houses,  stabling, 
&c.  from  the  four  corners,  you  may  ascend  as  many  flights  of 
stairs.  1  should,  however,  have  mentioned,  that  round  the  first 
court  it  is  all  piazza,  which,  in  wet  weatlier,  affords  a  protection 
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from  the  rain.  On  ascending  the  stairs,  at  the  corners,  you 
mount  to  another  court-yard,  piazza'd  all  round  with  handsoriie 
pillars,  with  orange-trees  and  flowers  in  the  centre,  like  a  little 
garden.  Round  these  gardens  are  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  monks,  but  which  were  given  up  to  the  soldiers,  not  only  this 
square,  but  jjhove  fifty  others.  At  every  landing,  is  one  of  these 
gardens  from  each  of  the  four  corners. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  chapel,  and  the  abbot's  apart- 
ments filling  up  one  of  those  squares.  *  All  the  monks  who  had 
not  deserted  the  convent,  had  their  apartments  at  the  top.  We 
were  obliged  to  place  a  centinel  at  one  of  the  avenues,  by  desire 
of  the  abbot,  to  prevent  intrusion.  One  of  the  monks  conducted 
me  tlirough  every  part  of  it.  The  chapel  is  beautifully  painted, 
although  the  French  had  taken  some  of  their  best  pictures  away. 
We  conld  see  the  places  which  they  had  occupied.  The  chapel 
was  shaped  in  an  octagonal  form,  each  octagon  being  a  little 
chapel  dedicated  to  some  saint.  It  was  pleasantly  carpeted,  and 
very  warm.  Isawiilso  different  apartments,  wherein  they  had 
secret  doors  to  convey  any  thing  in  or  out  of  a  room,  without 
seeing  or  being  seen.  The  chapel  was  for  the  monks  only,  but 
the  common  one  for  the  villagers  had  been  converted  into  a  stable 
by  the  French,  and  an  immense  capability  for  the  purpose  it 
certainly  exhibited.  The  apartments  occupied  by  the  monks 
were  very  neat  and  clean,  but  the  length  and  number  of  the  gal^ 
leries  surprised  me  beyond  measure. 

The  French  had  carried  away  every  thing  worth  taking ;  but 
the  remains  of  many  places  might  well  tempt  an  epicure  to  turn 
monk,  to  enjoy  such  luxuries  as  had  been  there,  and  doubtless 
were  there  still,  though  concealed.  The  Portuguese  had,  by  this 
time,  lost  enough,  from  their  vanity  of  exposing  to  the  Frencli 
the  riches  of  their  country.  Of  this  wealth  they  had  been  often 
deprived ;  and  here  I  might  ask,  why  should  so  many  thousands 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  so  idly  ?  Some  of  the  galleries 
extended  to  the  length  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  a  great  many 
to  two  hundred.  There  were  so  many  win'dings  in  this  labyrinth, 
this  convent  of  romance,  that  had  1  not  heen  assisted  by  a  guide, 
I  should  have  lost  myself. 

Thotnar  is  the  handsomest  place  I  have  seen  in  Portugal.  Cap- 
tain Bricknel,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  was  bent  on  hav- 
ing a  grand  house  to  be  billeted  in,  and  he  pointed  out  one 
himself  to  the  mayor,  adorned  with  gilt  balconies,  and  to  all 
appearance  a  noble  mansion.  The  mayor  was  obliged  to  comply, 
and  B.  went  to  the  house,  but  it  had  never  been  finished,  and 
none  of  the  floors  were  laid.  This  afforded  us  much  merriment 
for  some  time  after,  as  B.  was  one  of  the  most  good-humoured 
characters  ]  was  ever  acquainted  with. 
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On  the  16th,  we  moved  forward  to  Farreira,  distant  about  twelve 
miles ;  but  our  guide,  by  mistake,  led  us  to  another  small 
town,  which  made  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  extra.  This 
day's  march  fatigued  us  very  much,  as,  in  recovering  our  way, 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  road,  and  scale  some  lofiy  hills, 
covered  with  fern  and  wild  thyme.  After  leaving  Punhete,  we 
bad  to  traverse  a  mountainous  district,  though  in  a  few  places 
there  were  some  cultivated  plots  of  ground  between  the  hills. 
The  olive-trees  are  torn  up,  and  Indian  corn  sown  in  lieu  of  them. 
Some  places  show  wheat,  but  most  of  the  Portuguese  live  on 
what  they  call  "  M ilho  Pao,"  which  means  flour  bread,  but  is, 
in  fact,  Indian  corn  ground  fine.  It  is  as  yellow  as  saffron,  and 
when  made  into  bread,  they  must  be  very  careful  in  baking  it,  as 
DO  water  will  make  it  stick  well  together,  it  is  of  such  a  dry  na- 
ture. If  eaten  when  fresh,  you  must  break  it  off  short,  or  it 
will  crumble  to  pieces.  It  is  uncommonly  sweet,  but  not  disa- 
greeable ;  eating  more  like  a  saffron  cake  than  any  thing  I  can 
compare  it  to. 

Farreira  is  a  poor  place,  but  there  was  a  capital  nobleman's 
seat  here,  in  which  we  were  billeted.  On  going  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  we  observed  a  bier,  and  on  questioning  the  person  who 
kept  the  chateau,  or  quinta,  she  said  a  person  had  died  there,  but 
was  buried  the  day  before.  We  afterwards  found  the  body,  which 
had  not  been  buried,  but  lay  hid  in  a  closet,  and  the  waking  was 
postponed  till  after  our  departure.  We  thought  we  smelt  the 
body,  when  told  that  it^had  been  in  the  house,  and  one  of  the  ser- 
vants had  seen  it.  Here  was  room  for  exploring  what  could  be 
the  reason  of  concealing  it  from  us,  who  would  have  done  them 
no  injury.  The  fact  is  this :  had  we  seen  it,  and  any  of  us 
touched  it,  the  dead  person  must  have  gone  lo  purgatory,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  heretic,  bo  much 
for  the  pious  delusions  of  Catholic  superstition  ! 

We  found  this  house  beautifully  fitted  up ;  it  was  tolerably 
large,  and  had  every  convenience. attached  to  it.  A  most  excellent 
library  was  still  remaining,  little  injured  from  the  accidents  of 
war.  Some  few  valuable  books  only  were  missing,  as  every  one 
took  what  they  liked.  We  found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  a  store-room,  several  barrels  of  dried  fruits, 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  prunes,  of  which  last  we  ate  a  great 
quantity,  being  better  preserved  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
proved  as  potent  as  a  dose  of  jalap,  in  opening  our  bowels,  for 
several  days  after.  The  men,  too,  had  plenty  of  them  from  our 
servants.  We  were  total  strangers  to  the  effects  of  such  fruit. 
The  gardens  were  beautifully  laid  out,  but  overrun  with  weeds. 
There  were  some  bee-hives  in  the  garden,  one  of  which  one  of 
our  soldiers  plundered,  for  which  he  was  punished,  as  the  person 
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who  had  charge  of  tlie  house  jiermittcd  us  every  liberty,  but 
wished  us  not  to  injure  the  hives,  wljjch  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  they  took  any  care  of.  The  window  shutters  of  this  house 
were  stuck  full  of  musquet  balls,  a  party  of  the  French  having  been 
in  It,  but  driven  out  by  our  troops.  The  floors  were  all  stained 
with  blood,  which  could  not  be  got  out  by  anv  means. 

Dec.  17.— To  Cabecoa  \'2  miles;  18th.  to  Chou  de  Cocae  10 
miles — the  people  wretched,  dirty,  and  half-starved ;  the  roads 
bad,  and  the  streets  preferable  to  the  houses  to  sleep  in.  19.  To 
Espanheil,  a  handsome  looking  town,  but  dirty.  The  Portuguese 
in  general  are  poor  and  dirty :  tbe  Irisii  are  clean  in  comparison. 
We  drew  six  days'  rations  here.  The  church  is  well  adapted  for 
a  Portuguese  congregation,  &%  it  4s  filthy  enough.  20t!i.  Halted, 
much  fatigued  both  in  body  and  mind.  21st.  To  Miranda  dr 
Corvo,  a  very  fine  road,  the  scenery  rural,  and  the  country  well 
cultivated.  The  peasants  were  pruning  their  vines,  and  I  heartily 
wished  the  vintage  in.  The  grape-tree,  or  vine,  grows  like  A 
gooseberry  or  currant  bush,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  about 
three  yards  asunder  ;  they  are  planted  in  rows.  The  peasants, 
in  pruning  them,  cut  off  all  the  branches,  leaving  only  the 
stump,  with  the  remains  of  the  branch,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  These  shoot  out  again,  and  in  the  vintage,  will  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long ;  the  best  grapes  grow  about  the  stump,  which 
you  cannot  see  for  fruit.  The  people  here  were  very  civil,  and 
gave  us  freely  a  share  of  what  they  had.  From  this  town  we 
had  a  grand,  distinct  view  of  some  very  lofty  mountains,  at  an 
immense  distance. 

The  country  was  very  mountainous  in  our  approaches  to  Mi- 
randa, which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  large  river.  There  are 
twochqrchesj  one  of  them  was  converted  into  temporary  bar- 
racks. As  we  strolled  round  this  place,  we  observed  a  funeral  of 
a  child,  and  followed  it  to  the  church.  When  brought  in,  it  was 
gently  laid  on  the  floor.  The  corpse  was  superbly  decorated  with 
ribbons*  We  observed  that  the  four  old  women  that  brought  it, 
Jcneeled  down.  The  priest  who  attended  did  not  kneel,  nor  his 
attendants ;  one  of  them  held  the  holy  water,  another  the  itu- 
cifix,  and  the  third  a  lighted  wax  candle  ;  although  it  was  three 
in  the  day,  and  the  sun  almost  vertical.  The  priest  said  a  few 
prayers  standing,  then  sprinkled  the  child  with  the  holy  water, 
without  any  apparent  concern.  This  mummery  lasted  about 
three  minutes,  and  then  the  priest  retired  with  his,  attendants. 
Another  man,  the  sexton,  I  presume,  pulled  up  a  board  of  the 
floor  in  the  chapel,  and  presently  dug  a  hole,  perhaps  eighteen 
Inches  deep,  but  not  more  than  two  feet,  and  then  put  the  child 
ID,  without  a  coflin.  While  he  was  digging  the  grave,  the  women 
were  busily  employed  in  stripping  the  ehild  of  its  finery,  which 
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they  took  away  will)  them,  leaving  the  body  with  only  a  loose 
wrapper  on.  When  it  was  put  in,  the  man  threw  the  earth 
in,  walking  on  it  to  press  it  down,  anl  alternately  beating  it  to 
make  the  board  fit,  as  it  did  before  the  body  was  placed  there. 
After  all,  the  grave-digger  could  not  manage  the  point,  with  all  his 
skill,  and  was  obliged  to  carry  out  some  of  the  mould  to  the  out- 
side, to  his  no  small  vexation.  The  trouble  which  it  cost  him  to 
carry  a  shovel  full  or  two,  about  twenty  yards,  disgusted  us, 
though  we  were  almost  inclined  to  h.ugh  at  his  laziness. 

Dec.  22.— To  St,  Miguel  de  Poyares  ten  miles ;  the  road  very 
intricate,  winding  through  a  vast  vaiietyof  high  hills,  well  wooded 
with  fir.  From  some  places  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  heights 
of  Busaco,  from  which  Lord  VVelliiigton  had  been  forced  to  re- 
treat, by  the  French  outflanking  out  line  last  year.  The  position 
was  very  strong,  add  the  scenery  romantic.  The  heights  were 
lofty,  and  superbly  grand,  as  they  rose  bold  and  abrupt.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  slightly  culiivated,  but  the  village  is  poor. 
The  church  seemed  to  be  very  respectable. 

Dec,  23. — To  Sobrina  and  St.  Martini,  two  petty  villages, 
twelve  miles.  Our  detachment  was  hard  put  to  it  to  get  lodgings 
in  the  two.  Sobrina  is  the  best,  but  St.  Martini  has  a  church. 
The  road  to  this  place  is  tolerably  good,  winding  near  the  heights 
of  Busaco,  which  rise  towering  al)ove  our  heads.  We  crossed 
the  Alva,  (a  river  often  dyed  with  blood  in  the  course  of  this  war) 
by  a  small  bridge  which  had  h  ?en  blown  up,  but  since  repaired 
with  wood,  a^  well  as  ever.  All  the  bridges  1  have  seen  in  Portu- 
gal appear  to  have  been  injured  i  i  the  same  way. 

Dec.  24. — To  Villa  da  Vaiha  twelve  miles;  a  miserable  place, 
so  much  so,  that  we  were  forced  to  go  forward  to  another  village, 
called  Esparis,  two  miles  further.  Our  feet  by  this 'time  were 
much  cut  up,  by  walking  continually  in  a  warm  climate,  over  a 
soil  which  is  worse  than  hard  rocks,  as  the  sand  gets  into  your 
shoes,  and  grinds  your  feet  to  p'eces.  However,  we  limped  to 
it,  ntid  found  better  accommodation  here  than  at  Villa  Valha. 
I  had  a  most  excellent  billet,  as  the  people  shared  every  thing 
with  us.  Fine  wine  and  oranges  were  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  we  rested  ourselves,  to  i  ur  satisfaction,  after  a  hard  day's 
march. 

We  had  met  on  the  road,  whioh  is  tolerably  good,  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  whom  we  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  27th  regi- 
ment. He  appeared  to  have  been  murdered,  for  some  of  his 
clothing  lay  scattered  about,  and  the  dogs  and  birds  had  picked 
oflF  the  flesh  of  all  parts,  except  the  legs,  which  were  only  half 
gone.  The  arms  were  gone  entirely.  The  teeth  were  perfect, 
mnd  those  of  a  yoong  man.  Why  the  country  people  would  not  * 
Iske  the  trouble  of  burying  him  gave  os  some  concern,  at  there 
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was  a  Village  at  a  huDdred  yards  distance.  I  lamented  his  fate, 
as  we  all  did  :  perhaps  he  bad  affectionate  friends  in  England, 
a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  mother,  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  of  his 
welfare.  We  buried  him,  however,  and  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  he  had  been  some  sick  soldier  on  his  way  to  a  depdt,  wha 
bad  fallen  into  chat  with  some  of  the  Portuguese,  who  seeing 
hiro  defenceless,  set  on  him,  and  murdered  him,  on  the  score  of 
religion.  The  like  had  often  happened  to  some' of  our  men. 
This  village  was  a  tolerably  good  one,  with  some  decent  mud- 
«iouses  in  it,  which,  bad  as  they  were,  proved  to  be  more  than 
usually  convenient. 

Dec,  25. — To  Galizes,  ten  miles,  Christmas  day,  a  delightful 
road,  but  from  its  raining  incessantly,  we  were  as  cold  as  I  ever 
felt  a  December  month  in  Ireland.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Portugal ;  on  the  sides  are  woods  of  fir,  abounding  with 
wolves.  We  saw  son^e  examples  of  these  destroying  whatever 
was  eatable  that  came  in  their  way.  Many  of  the  woods  we  found 
deeply  cut  into  by  the  different  armies  which  had  encamped  on 
the  road  side.  The  first  thing  the  men  do  is  to  cut  down  the 
trees  about  four  feet  from  the  root,  for  firing,  and  stretching  their 
blankets,  at  night,  on  the  tops  of  these,  the  soldiers  lie  tolerably 
free  from  the  heavy  dews,  which  often  fall  among  the  wooda. 
The  scenery  of  this  day^s  march  I  must  reserve  for  a  future  deli<» 
neation,  as  I  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards  before  me,  we  w^r^ 
50  enveloped  with  the  heavy  fogs.  No  accommodation  was  to  be 
had  in  Galizes,  so  we  were  ordered  forward  to  Villa  Poco,  where 
we  were  accommodated^  partly  in  a  village,  and  partly  in  a  large 
convent.  Here  we  spent  Christmas  day,  amidst  a  groupe  of 
forests,  convents,  mountains,  rivers,  wolves,  &c.  The  cold  here 
was  intense,  with  a  troublesome  drizzling  rain,  more  penetrating 
than  a  heavy  shower.  We  dined  on  wretched  soup,  made  of 
beef  as  tough  as  leather,  nor  would  any  boiling  make  it  tenderer. 
We  procured,  however,  a  small  allowance  of  rum,  which  partly 
served  to  keep  the  cold  out.  ' 

Dec.  26. — We  now  set  off  for  Torrasillas,  a  delightful  road, 
distance  fourteen  miles.  Here  we  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
mountains,  called  Sierra  de  Estr^lla,  which  are  reported  to  stretch 
as  far  as  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  To  comprehend  our  road^ 
imagine  three  long  hills,  or  rather  the  middle  one  a  hill,  and 
those  at  the  sides  tremendous  mountains  between  us  and  theny : 
l<t  fancy  mark  deep  vallies,  well  cultivated,  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  all  level,  and  on  the  top  of  the  middle  or  lowest  moun- 
tain, our  road,  winding  over  a  level.  The  mountains  on  eacli 
side  were  at  ieast  ten  miles  from  us,  but  their  amazing  height, 
particularly  to  the  right,  made  them  appear  within  a  stone's 
throw.    Those  to  the  right  were  twice  as  high  as  those  on  thf 
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left ;  and  in  tlie  highest  part  of  this  right  hand  range^  which 
accompanied  us,  as  it  were,  many  days,  there  was  an  immense 
cavity  in  the  side,  not  unlike  a  shelf,  on  which  we  saw  a  very 
large  village  about  half  way  up  the  mountain.  The  road  up  to 
it  seemed  to  us  almost  perpendicular.  We  had  not  sufficient 
time,  or  we  should  have  visited  it,  if  possible,  although  our  feet 
had  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue,  that  we  all  longed  for  a  day's 
halt,  to  rest. 

In  these  valleys  appear  not  a  few  villages,  but  all  black  and 
dirty,  which,  with  the  dark  green  forests,  rocky  mountains, 
now  entirely  capped  with  snow,  and  raising  their  awful  forms  to 
such  a  stupendous  height,  impressed  a  picture  on  my  fancy  which 
will  not  easily  be  erased 

As  we  approached  Torrasillas,  the  country  began  to  look 
greener,  because  better  cultivated.  It  was  full  of  military  parties. 
We  put  our  men  into  an  old  chapel,  and  went  ourselves  to  a 
small  village,  called  Villa  Doce,  which  was  much  cleaner  than 
Torrasillas.  Here  we  had  good  billets  and  beds,  and  the  people 
were  very  civil. 

Dec,  27th. — To  Cea,  the  day  freezing  cold,  nine  miles.  We 
could  not  get  billets  here ;  the  town  was  full  of  our  men,  it 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  (>th  division.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  forward  to  Penhances,  a  small  village  about  two  miles 
further.  Cea  is  a  considerable  town,  and  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  targe  convent,  which  is  higher  on  the  hill  than 
the  town,  and  first  attracts  the  eye.  This  convent  is  nearly  in 
ruins  ;  only  a  part  being  inhabited  by  a  few  old  nuns — certainly 
no  great  objects  of  admiration.  These  were  the  first  nuns  I  had, 
as  yet,  seen  in  Portugal. 

Our  road  this  day  wound  along  the  side  of  tjie  Sierra  de 
Estrella,  which  probably  might  occasion  the  intense  cold.  The 
scenery  was  nxuch  the  same  as  the  last  day^s  route,  except  our 
meeting  with  a  vast  number  of  dead  bullocks  lying  by  the  road 
sfde,  a  sure  indication  of  onr  drawing  near  to  the  army.  When 
we  left  Cea^  we  had  to  decend,  for  some  time,  till  we  came  to 
a  river,  over  which  we  passed  by  a  small  bridge ;  then  we  again 
mounted  up  a  large  hill  from  the  bridge.  The  mountain  at  one 
side  came  very  bold  forwards,  with  projecting  masses  of  rock, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  leaving  their  hold;  to  come 
rolling'  down  the  mountain.  Penhances  is  a  place  not  worth 
description,  lying  amongst  enormous  rocks. 

In  this  day's  march,  we  lost  our  way,  but  having,  at  last,  ob- 
tained a  guide,  we  moved  forward  and  came  to  a  river,  over  which 
there  was  no  bridge,  as  it  was  only  knee  deep.  At  one  place, 
those  who  could  jump  well,  might  cross.  Most  of  the  detach- 
ment  got  over  here.    Some  not  acquitting  themselves  with  ac- 
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tivity,  were  repaid  by  falling  in,  and  as  the  place  was  narrow^ 
the  water  was  deeper,  and  they  had* a  sound  ducking.  While  all 
was  anxiety,  Captain  Bricknell  ^eated  himself  on  a  stone  near 
where  the  water  was  broadest,  and  not  deep  ;  he  then  pulled  out 
a  luncheon  of  bread  and  an  onion,  and  began  eating.  After  this 
he  began  singing — 

*^  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
That  I  need  go  (o  school  \ 
Bat  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot,  a  carrot  \" 

which  he  repeated  several  times,  to  our  infinite  merriment ;  and 
when  we  were  all  'over,  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
raised  his  trowsers,  and  walked  through  to  us.  He  then  wiped 
and  redressed  his  feet :  we  laughed,  but  he  told  us  we  were  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  joke,  for  this  bathing  would  refresh  and 
cure  his  feet  from  blisters,  whiqh  it  certainly  did,  while  ours 
were  dreadfully  lacerated  and  burnt. 

We  thought  this  day's  march  would  never  end,  although  a 
small  one.  On  asking  a  Portuguese  how  many  leagues  it  was  to 
Cea,  he  would  reply,  two  very  big  leagues  "  deux  legues 
grandes  ;"  the  next,  after  walking  a  mile  or  two,  would  say,  two 
leagues,  not  very  liig;  the  third,  two  leagues  (piquenos)  or 
little ;  the  nex^,  two  leagues,  and  so  on.  And,  verily,  we  thought 
the  Legues  piqufuos  and  grandes,  would  never  end — they  are  so 
large;  Our  patience  having  often  been,  in  a  manner,  exhausted^ 
when  we  were  much  tired  in  this  way,  some  of  us  would  swear 
«t  the  poor  lortuguese,  who  answered  us  according  to  truth,  with 
politeness.  They  would  then  turn  with  a  shrug  or  a  sneer  from 
us.  I  saw,  at  Cea,  the  42d  Highland  regiment,  in  their  kilts, 
dnd  was  at  a  loss  to  think  how  they  could  bear  the  cold  as  they 
■did  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

Dec.  28t/u — To  Villa  de  Cortez,  nine  miles.  Here  again,  we 
met  a  vast  number  of  dead  bullocks  on  the  road.  This  town  is  still 
on  the  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  which  is  nearly  even  all 
along,  and  the  same  at  the  top,  but  of  an  astonishing  height. 
The  village  is  poor,  but  governed,  as  all  the  smallest  or  larger 
ones  are,  by  a  Juis  de  Fora,  or  a  magistrate,  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  ours.  The  larger  towns  have  generally  a  Capitan 
Mayor,  who  commands  a  district,  and  holds  correspondence  with 
the  government. 

We  are  now  about  the  centre  of  the  army,  having  passed  some 
of  the  cavalry  at  Esparis.  The  country  looks  barren,  nothing 
hardly  to  be  seen  but  rocky  cliffs  lifting  their  sublime  crests 
even  above  the  clouds.  Only  here  and  there  a  few  trees  or  woods 
4ippear;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  now  winter.  The 
valleys  seem  to  be  well  cultivated  in  the  summer  time,  when  it 
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mast  be  a  charming  country.  There  are  a  few  villages  scattered 
•bout,  thinly,  just  enough  to  gi?e  some  idea  of  habitations^  and 
the  haunts  of  men. 

Dec.  2i)th, — To  Celerico,  nine  miles,  the  roads  still  the  same, 
perfectly  even,  and  along  the  Sierra.  On  our  arrival  at  Celerico, 
wc  found  it  an  hospital  for  our  sick,  among  whom  the  mortality 
was  dreadful,  sixteen  or  seventeen  dying  in  a  day  :  there  were 
six  hundred  sick  here  at  this  time.  This  place  stands  on  a  hill, 
separate  from  any  other — it  had  been  formerly  a  handsome  town, 
and  now  has  many  good  houses  in  it.  The  highest  part  is 
surmounted  by  the  remains  of  one  of  those  ancient  Moorish 
castles,  stilt  visible,  but  of  this  there  is  little  left.  It  stood  on 
a  pile  of  rocks  hanging  over  the  town,  and  was  originally  built 
in  an  hexagonal  form,  but  only  three  sides  now  remain.  In  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  very  large  tower,  which  probably  was  the  citadel ; 
it  is  very  high,  and  commands  the  town.  The  whole  is  in  ruins, 
except  the  shell ;  the  walls  are  about  ten  feet  thick,  but  without 
embrazures.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  perfectly  flat,  with  steps 
op  to  it,  the  same  as  what  I  have  often  observed  in  our  modern 
fortifications.  When  on  the  top,  you  may  walk  entirely  round 
on  the  wall.  At  present,  we  cannot  exactly  say  what  its  former 
strength  might  have  been,  but  it  was  evidently  situated  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  point  of  rocks.  Not  being  accommodated  at 
Celerico,  we  moved  forward  to  a  small  village,  Espanhaiia,  two 
miles  further  on,  among  the  cliffs  and  rocks.  In  our  march  to 
this  place,  we  had  to  cross  a  bridge  which  had  been  very  much 
battered  by  our  cannon,  as  we  were  informed. 

January  U^-^To  Faaens,  about  eight  miles,  over  the  Sierra 
de  Elstrella,  but  away  from  the  main  road.  This  day's  route 
would  be  only  passable  for  infantry ;  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain full  of  rocks,  and,  on  the  left  hand,  a  tremendous  precipice 
frightful  even  to  look  down.  The  mountains,  this  day,  were 
beginning  to  be  stored  with  different  sweet  herbs,  wild  thyme, 
rosemary,  lemontine,  and  the  wild  rose,  all  which  diffiised  a 
fragrant  odour.  The  day  was  foggy,  or  we  should  have  had  some 
delightful  views.  The  man  on  whom  1  was  billeted  was  surly, 
and  the  people  of  this  towi\  seemed  to  have  a  dislike  to  us  all : 
I  will  not  pretend  to  account  for  this.  The  town  was  tolerably 
clean  and  neat. 

January  2d. — To  Moreira,  eight  miles,  a  very  fair  road.  We 
here  begin  to  leave  the  Sierra  de  £strella,  and  lose  sight  of  snowy 
cliflfs.  The  road  to  this  place  passes  over  a  very  high  mountain, 
from  which  the  prospect  is  unbounded  over  the  whole  country. 
Here  we  appeared  so  elevated  above  the  world  below,  that  we 
were,  in  a  manner,  lost  to  it.  Here  and  there  some  bold  moun- 
tains would  penetrate  the  mass  of  clouds  at  our  feet,  and  raise 
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their  aspiriog  hea|^  above  os.    The  morniDg  dew  and  inist# 
of  the  valley  had  not  yet  disappeared,  and  lay  rolling  in  volumes, 
like  the  sea,  below  us.    The  sun  shining  bright  gave  it  a  novel 
appearance,  till  we  became  familiarized  to  it.    These  clouds 
were  several  hundred  feet  below  us,  and  we  had  again  another 
tier  of  lighter  clouds  above  us,  not  thick  or  gross,  but  such  as 
there  are  on  a  very  fine  day.     The  mountains  which  penetrated 
through  these  lower  tiers,  were  like  so  many  islands  which  they 
resembled,  in  a  sort  of   sea-scene,  being  only  more  abrupt. 
About  four  miles  on  our  road,  we  came  to  a  fine  town,  Trancoso, 
once  fortified,  but  now,  with  many  parts  of  the  walls,   in  ruins* 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  defended  in  the  Roman  manner, 
or,  at  least,  of  very  ancient  date.    It  has  many  square  towers, 
and  a  wall  going  round  the  town,  with  a  successive  communica- 
tion between  the  towers.     The  wall  is  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  the  towers  overtop  the  walls  about  eight  feet,  except  at  the 
gateway  or  entrance,  where  that  tower  is  double,  and  as   high 
again  as  the  wall.      The   whole   fortification  forms  an  exact 
square.     On  the  east  side  is  the  citadel  adjoining  the  wall :  it  is 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  mode  of  fortification.    The 
town  must  have  been  very  handsome,  in  its  pristine  glory,  but 
DOW  'tis  dreadfully  dirty.     On  your  entrance  into  it,  you  come 
into  a  street  which  has  the  front  of  all  the  houses  projecting  in  a 
continued  piazza,  under  which  you  walk.    It  is  full  of  shops, 
not  unlike  our  Haymarket  theatre  arcade,  but  far  inferior  to  it 
in  i)oint  of  beauty.      It  is,  however,  of  the  same  form  and  man- 
ner, and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  real  cut  stone.    There 
are  many  fine  churches  in  tlie  town ;  but  we  had  no  time  to 
stop  and  examine  their  interior. 

M oreira,  like  other  towns  here,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  from  which  the  prospect  reaches  to 
Almeida,  to  Pinhel,  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  &c.  It  is  a  very  neat  town,  beautifully  situated, 
and  we  found  the  people  very  civil.  My  host  presented  me  with 
a  great  quantity  of  fine  grapes,  as  fresh  as  just  pulled^  these 
he  had  preserved  since  the  vintage.  I  took  them,  and  went  out 
to  a  large  rock,  where  I  sat  down  to  indulge  my  genius  in  the 
treat.  I  had  a  glass  in  my  hand  fo  view  the  country,  which 
exhibited  an  immense  panorama.  The  siin  shone  bright ;  it  was 
warm,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  or  the  least  noise.  Every 
thing  was  hushed  and  tranquil,  as  if  I  were  the  only  inliabitant 
on  the  globe.  At  my  feet  lay  the  dwellings  of  once  busy  men, 
whose  toils  now  seemed  over.  This  was  a  pleasure  at  once  in- 
tellectual and  sensitive ;  my  mind  returned  to  my  friends,  and 
memory,  that  sometimes  sleeps,  awakes  at  such  moments  of  gay 


recreation,  to  recall  past  scenes.    No  words  can  adequately  ex- 
press my  feelings  while  brooding  over  this  expanse. 

Moreira  has  two  churches ;  at  the  outside  of  one  of  them, 
they  have  hollows  cut  in  the  level  rocks,  exactiv  the  shape  of 
the  human  body,  to  correspond  with  coffins.  Those  that  are 
occupied,  are  filled  with  sods  for  a  lid,  but  most  of  them  art 
empty.  The  singularity  of  the  matter  excited  our  curiosity 
very  much ;  perhaps  it  may  explain  to  naturalists,  the  petrefectloa 
of  bodies  found  in  stone,  as,  in  a  long  lapse  of  years,  the  skma 
may  grow  over  the  body.  One  thing  seemed  curious  to  us,  that 
there  was  not  a  loose  body  or  bone  to  be  found  about  the  cfiUrch- 
yard. 

Moreira  is  built  entirely  among  rocks.  One  of  these  is  57 
feet  round,  and  20  feet  high  ;  the  bottom  flat  and  only  resting  on 
two  feet  of  rock,  like  a  mushroom.  We  had  passed  hundreds 
of  these  rocks,  within  the  last  few  days,  sticking  on  a  single 
point,  and  very  few  on  more.  These  rocks  will  incline  with  the 
ground,  and  we  have  frequently  pushed  against  one,  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  thinking  to  shove  it  down  a  precipice,  but  all  our 
labour  was  in  vain.  Many  of  them  would,  I  imagine^  weigh 
one  hundred  tons.  The  mountains,  for  th^  last  few  days,  re- 
semble very  much  the  fabulous  accounts  of  Ossa  and  Pelion, 
where  the  giants  fought  with  the  gods :  for  the  rocks  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  hurled  to  and  fro,  in  their  many  curious  situations, 
effected,  probably,  by  some  dreadful  convulsion  of  nature.  As 
we  leave  the  mountains,  the  country,  in  general,  becomes  bcjtter 
cultivated. 

Outside  of  Moreira  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Moor- 
ish tower.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  several  rocks,  piled  one 
on  the  other.  The  situation  might  have  been  good  in 
ancient  warfare,  but  now  that  artillery  is  in  use,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  fortress.  Indeed,  an  enemy  at  the  foot  could  never 
take  it ;  but  it  is  commanded  by  three  or  four  hills,  at  100  yards 
distance.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  view  I  have  taken 
presents  the  only  remaibs  of  it,  the  inside  being  a  ruinous  ag- 
gregate of  pieces  of  massy  walls  and  columns. 

January  3d. — To  Villosa,  eight  miles,  a  very  pleasant  walk. 
The  town  is  a  good  one,  but  poor.  The  house  where  I  was 
hilletted  was  respectable,  and  the  inhabitants  rich.  When  I 
found  the  house,  the  patron,  as  the  master  is  always  termed  in 
Portugal,  kept  me  a  long  time  at  the  door,  previous  to'  being 
admitted.  I  could  hear  the  people  inside  removing  their  furni- 
ture to  a  cellar  underneath,  to  secrete  it  from  us,  as  if  we  were  a 
gang  of  thieves.  At  last,  being  let  in,  I  found  the  house  almost 
empty,  and  seeing  a  basket  of  grapes,  1  made  free  to  take  some. 
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after  due  permission,  as  they  are  not  counted  of  much  Talut 
here  ;  but  to  me  they  were  an  excellent  repast. 

January  'ith.—To  Meda,  where  we  joined  the  48th  regiment, 
and  ended  our  long  march  of  one  month's  duration,  with  some 
few  days  of  rest.  We  were  on  foot  all  the  way,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  horses  ;  and  not  being  much  accustomed  to 
walking,  I,  at  first,  suffered  severely ;  but  after  a  week's  conti- 
nued route,  was  much  better  able  to  bear  it.  The  weather  had 
been  variable,  in  an  extraordinary  degree — some  days  being  as 
cold  and  wet  as  a  severe  winter's  day  in  Ireland  ;  and  others  aa 
fine  and  warm  as  we  must  expect  in  a  hot  ch'mate.  The  fact  is^ 
that  one  part  of  our  march  lay  among  tremendous  mountains, 
which  are  sure  to  attract  any  damp  cloud  that  comes  near  them, 
and  keep  it  there,  uutil  it  falls  from  continued  accumulation. 

The  country  was,  in  several  places,  well  cultivated ;  but  a 
general  indolence  seemed  to  pervade  every  class  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  soil  was  not  half  cultivated,  and  the  woods  were 
very  thick  all  over  the  country,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for  wolves, 
of  which  we  could  see  many,  during  the  hard  weather,  prowling 
fibout  the  dead  bullocks  in  the  road.  For  such  a  short  period  as 
we  stopped  in  each  village,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  examining 
particulars  minutely ;  and  our  continued  fatigue  helped  to  damp 
our  curiosity,  as  rest  was  requisite  to  prepare  for  another  day's 
march. 

At  Celerico,  we  parted  with  Brickell,  Hunter,  Parsonage,  and 
Oliver.  The  ass  that  carried  our  baggage  was  to  separate  from  some 
of  us  here  ;  the  case  was  rather  an  awkward  one,  as  none  of  us 
bad  a  peony  to  spare,  nor  would  either  lose  his  part  of  the 
property.  However,  Parsonage  met  a  brother  officer  at  Celerico, 
who  lent  him  some  money  to  repay  us,  and  Delacey  allowed  me 
room  on  his  mqle  to  carry  my  baggage. 

Meda  is  a  large  town  with  many  fine  houses.  At  one  end  of 
it,  there  is  a  curious  accumulation  of  rocks  which  rise  about  a 
hundred  feet,  piled  one  on  the  other.  On  this,  there  was  usually 
planted  a  centinel  as  a  look  out.  The  day  I  joined  the  regiment, 
I  was  invited  to  dine  with  our  major,  White,  (now  lieutenant- 
colonel)  and  so  on  in  regular  rotation,  round  the  whole  party  of 
officers  on  one  side  of  the  town.  Here  we  observed  some  cork- 
trees, not  less  than  thirty  feet  round ;  they  don't  grow  very  high, 
but  are  of  an  immense  bulk.  On  the  branches  grows  a  species 
of  moss,  which  is  generally  used  as  tinder,  after  being  dried  in 
the  sun. 

I  went  to  two  balls  here,  given  by  colonel  Wilson  and  major 
White ;  there  was  nothing  but  dancing  and  cold  sweetmeats, 
without  any  supper ;  this  is  the  usual  mode  in  Portugal.  Tiie 
Portuguese  dance  uncommonly  slow,  but  the  figure  is  curious,  as 
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die  arms  and  bodies  twine  rovnd  each  other,  in  an  intricate  buoi- 
ner,  and  not  easily  to  be  caught  at  first. 

Our  regiment  being  distributed  into  three  Tillages,  we  were 
iovited  by  the  mess  of  Posto  de  Cantes,  to  go  over  to  dinner  there 
one  day  ;  cofuous  libations  to  Bacchus.  I  went  to  see  Captaia 
Thwaites  home,  and  De  Lacy.  When  I  left  them,  I  walked 
about  a  little,  it  being  a  fine  moonlight  night.  On  coming  to 
the  church,  who  should  I  see  but  De  Lacy,  walking  with  a  coal 
composure  1  The  night  was  frosty ;  he  had  only  his  trowsert 
and  slioes  on,  his  coat  under  his  arm,  and  to  all  appearance  he 
seemed  perfectly  comfortable.  I  inquired  what  made  him  leave 
bis  bed  7  He  could  not  stop  in  it,  it  seems,  for  the  cold.  I  got 
him  home,  and  found  he  had  started,  in  despite  of  his  servant, 
to  go  and  warm  himself  where  we  all  used  to  walk  in  the  day* 
time,  it  being  a  fine  promenade.  The  Portuguese  wiues  made 
him  mistake  the  moon  for  the  sua.  Next  morning,  as  I  was  on 
my  return,  my  horse  had  to  mount  a  steep  hill,  and  the  girths 
not  being  properly  secured,  the  saddle  slipped  over  the  tail,  aod 
down  I  came,  nor  stopped  till  I  had  rolled  to  the  bottom.  To  my 
companions  it  was  mirth  enough.  This  frolick,  however,  pro« 
daced  three  duels  next  day,  through  quarrelling. 

Feb.  10.— -We  moved  forward  to  a  large  town  called  Freisco^ 
which  proved  inferior  in  accommodation  to  tlie  last.  Hera 
Hambly  brought  the  soldier  to  a  court-martial,  and  bad  him 
iogged  for  plundering  the  bee- hives  at  Fereira,  Most  of  us 
thought  this  punishment  rather  severe.  Hambly  was  now  ordered 
home  to  England,  and  I  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him  on  a 
visit  to  tlie  9th  regiment,  near  Lamego.  He  was  going  home  by 
Oporto,  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  we  set  out  accordingly. 

Feb%  IS. — To  Meda,  where  we  speqt  a  pleasant  day  with 
Buckley,  the  Surgeon  of  our  regiment,  and  formerly  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  l)th  ;  he  gave  us  several  recommendations  to  the 
officers  of  that  regiment. 

14. — To  Cushero  eight  miles,  a  dreadful  road  among  frightful 
rocks  and  precipices.  A  poor  village.  We  passed  Pennadona, 
where  we  saw  an  old  Moorish  castle,  now  used  as  a  gaol. 

15. — ToBaldos  nine  miles.  We  passed  a  fine  village  called 
Rhuadades.  On  the  1  Gth  to  Salzedas,  where  we  found  the  9th. 
We  stopped  and  slept  with  Thornhill,  the  adjutant,  and  dined  or 
breakfasted  severally,  with  Captains  Percival  and  Purcell.  On 
the  18tb  we  had  a  card  party,  at  Lieutenant  Harrison's,  and  I 
won  six  dollars.  I  wefnt  to  see  Lamego,  and  to  get  a  treat  of 
some  bottles  of  porter,  but  we  were  disappointed,  as  we  could 
find  none.  This  is  a  large  and  pretty  well  built  place,  but  dirty. 
A«  aaual,  there  is  an  old  Moorish  castle  in  it  in.  ruins.    I  saw 
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erery  fine  building  here,  but  had  no  time  to  ask  what  it  was* 
The  architecture  was  elegant  and  beautiful. 

After  spending  from  the  16th  to  the  IDth  with  the  9th,  I  left 
them,  with  sincere  regret.  It  was  the  pleasantest  portion  of  time 
I  had  spent  since  I  left  home.  I  must  report  the  obliging  con- 
duct of  Colonel  Cameron  in  terms  of  gratitude.  The  union  that 
cemented  the  officers  of  this  regiment  made  them  like  brothers. 
And  I  have  never  witnessed  so  much  of  mutual  friendship  in  any 
regiment  as  in  the  9th.  On  the  19th,  I  reached  Baldos  again, 
and  Hambly  having  gone  on  to  Oporto,  his  servant  came  under 
my  directions,  so  that  I  was  not  altogether  alone.  The  old  roan 
of  the  house  where  I  was  billeted,  was  a  priest,  and  I  found  him 
a  very  pleasant  companion.  We  had  stopped  before  in  his 
house,  but  then  he  was  not  over  polite.  I  now  found  him  dif- 
ferent, even  previous  to  an  accident  which  placed  me  in  his  favor 
in  a  supreme  degree.  Since  this  time,  I  have  made  it  a  rule, 
when  returning  to  a  town  where  I  had  been  before,  to  go  to  my 
old  lodgings,  without  applying  for  a  billet,  and  I  have  always 
found  a  kind  welcome,  and  a  becoming  share  of  what  the  table 
afforded.  The  reason  of  my  old  host  being  partial  to  me  was 
simply  this.  He  was  one  day  shewing  me  all  nis  valuables,  old 
gilt  rosaries,  gilt  crosses,  &c.  &c.  when,  at  last,  he  pulled  out  an 
old  silver  watch,  which  he  said  had  been  out  of  repair  two  and 
twenty  years.  It  was  very  clean,  and  his  keeping  it  in  a  case 
preserved  the  works  from  rusting.  On  my  looking  at  it,  I  found 
it  did  not  go,  and,  though  I  know  as  little  of  a  watch  as  any  other 
individual,  I  took  off  the  cap  of  the  verge,  and  discovered,  by  a 
shake,  that  the  verge  did  not  lie  in  the  right  place.  I  reinstated 
it,  and  so  replaced  the  cap,  as  the  works  were  perfectly  sound. 
In  short,  I  wound  it  up,  and  it  went  as  well  as  ever.  But  who 
can  express  the  raptures  of  the  poor  priest  ?  He  danced  for 
joy,  and  protested,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  he  never  could 
spare  money  enough  to  have  it  mended,  for  he  was  not,  I  fancy^ 
of  high  rank  in  the  priesthood. 

On  the  20th,  I  reached  Rhuadades;  21st  Cushero ;  22d  Meda, 
and  stopped  with  Lieutenant  Bulkeley  3  23d  Freix,  where  I  joined 
my  regiment. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  letters  for  me  from  M  ,  with  fair 

offers ;  and,  procuring  the  consent  of  Major  White,  I  accepted 
the  offers  made  me  of  a  situation  in  the  commissariat.  After 
bidding  adieu  to  the  48th  regiment,  first  purchasing  a  poney  to 
carry  my  baggage,  and  another  to  ride  on,  I  set  out  for  Coimbra, 
with  my  servant  in  company,  a  Portuguese,  a  distance  of 
150  miles  ;  it  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1613.  That  day 
I  reached  Villosa,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  where  I  set  out. 
Tlic  weather  was  quite  agreeable,  and  I  went  merrily  along.   The 


Bceneiy  was  very  good,  though  with  little  of  cultivation.  On  the 
27th,  I  reached  Moreinij  eight  miles  ;  on  the  26th  Espanharia, 
sixteen  miles.  March  ist.  Villa  Cortez,  eleven  miles ;  all  these 
places  have  been  noticed.  On  this  day's  march,  I  was  to  suffer 
severely,  for  my  servant  having  complained  of  fatigue,  I  let  him 
ride  my  poney,  when  he  sprang  out  of  my  sight,  leaving  me  with 
the  baggage,  and  I  could  never  learn  any  more  of  him.  This 
was  a  serious  inconvenience,  as  I  could  get  fifty  dollars  for  the 
poney,  and  I  was  dreadfully  mauled  with  having  to  lead  the  bag- 
gage myself. 

^  My  situation  now  was  truly  unpleasant.  I  could  speak  very 
little  of  the  language,  and  being  entirely  alone,  had  any  thing 
disastrous  happened,  no  account  could  ever  have  reached  my 
friends.  My  spirits  sunk ;  I  was  alone  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  God  only  knew  whether  I  should  ever  return  to  see  my 
friends.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  agony  of  my  mind  during 
the  rest  of  this  day's  march.  At  last,  to  drown  care,  I  took  a 
draught  out  of  a  calabash  which  hung  by  my  side,  and  smoked 
a  segar  along  the  road.  This  inspired  me  with  a  degree  of  for- 
titude; but  to  define  my  feelings  this  day  I  shall  not  attempt. 

March  2.— I  arrived  at  Penhances,  eleven  miles.  In  passing 
through  a  wood,  driving  my  poney  before  me,  I  saw  several  dra- 
goons dismounted,  and  lying  under  the  shade  of  some  trees 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  As  I  passed  close  to  them,  I  asked 
if  they  were  going  to  join  their  regiments,  as  they  seemed  all  of 
different  ones.  They  told  me  they  were ;  that  they  had  been 
kft  sick  at  Celerico,  were  now  convalescent,  and  were  on  their 
route  to  Coimbra  by  easy  stages.  I  inquired  if  any  of  them 
belonged  to  the  4th  dragoons,  when  one  man  started  up,  named 
Noble,  and  said  he  did,  and  that  he  was  going  to  join  them.  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  my  servant  running  away,  when, 
after  a  hearty  ciirse,  he  offered  his  services  to  me  until  we  joined 
the  regiment,  which  indeed  were  very  acceptable,  and  the  more 
so,  as  I  had  now  one  of  my  own  country  to  talk  to.  In  times 
like  these,  very  little  ceremony  b  kept  up,  the  officer  very  fre- 
quently faring  little  better  than  the  soldier.  The  other  men 
made  a  similar  offer  of  their  services,  but  I  now  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  them.  However,  they  all  wished  to  stay  by  me,  and, 
as  they  gave  me  their  route,  I  became  the  commanding  officer. 
One  drove  my  baggage,  and  as  they  had  their  short  carbines  with 
them,  I  borrowed  his  who  was  not  so  well  recovered  as  the  rest, 
and  having  purchased  some  powder  and  shot,  amused  myself  as 
I  went  along,  shooting  at  whatever  came  in  the  way—the 
wolves,  birds,  &c. 

On  the  3d,  we  all  reached  Galizes,  a  poor  place,  and  here  we 
drew  four  days'  rations,    it  was  so  late  when  we  came  in,   that 
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we  could  not  procure  billets,  and  so  were  obliged  to  go  Into 
any  house  we  could.  The  men  foraged,  somewhere  or  other^ 
for  themselves,  and  I  went  into  a  house  where  I  heard  a  number 
of  English  voices.  Here  I  found  some  of  the  commissariat,  who 
had  arrived  late,  as  well  as  myself.  I  asked  leave  to  stop  with 
them,  and  it  was  readily  granted.  They  were  not  billeted  there, 
however,  any  more  than  myself.  There  were  Mr.  Sealy  and  his 
lady,  Mr.  Thompson,  now  a  deputy  assistant  commissary  ge- 
neral, and  his  lady,  a  Portuguest,  of  a  horrible  teipper.  Mrs« 
Sealy  behaved  very  well,  and  made  me  a  tolerable  bed.  I  went 
into  my  room  in  the  dark,  and  was  near  felling  through  a  trap- 
door which  opened  into  the  stables  among  the  horses  ;  however, 
I  fortunately  caught  hold  of  the  side  before  I  dropped  through. 
I  soon  fell  asleep,  but  when  a  general  stillness  prevailed,  the  rats 
began  running  over  me  by  dozens,  and  all  my  efforts  xould  not 
drive  them  away  till  day-break.  I  wounded  many,  but  having  no 
proper  weapon,  I  was  unable  to  kill  one.  In  the  morning  I 
breakfested  with  Sealy  and  Thompson,  and  we  agreed,  as  we 
we  were  all  going  the  same  way,  to  keep  company  in  each  town. 
Here  we  drew  rations,  and  I  am  obliged  to  denounce  'g 

the  commissariat  officer  in  charge.  His  wife  made  him  so  jea* 
lous,  that  he,  in  a  manner,  neglected  his  duty  to  watch  her.  He 
was  very  fond  of  her,  though  she  was  of  no  great  account,  if 
common  fame  may  be  credited.  Sealy  quarrelled  with  him  for  not 
giving  him  rations  for  two  horses.  But  he  was  a  very  indifferent 
cfiaracter,  Seely  having  often  assisted  him  before. 

In  the  morning  of  the  4tli,  we  set  out,  but  I  found  some  of  the 
men  falling  off,  as  they  were  unable  to  keep  up ;  and  indeed  I 
am  apprehensive  that  we  hurt  some  of  them,  by  making  such 
long  marches.  Finding  they  were  tired,  we  halted  in  a  wood, 
and  having  liglited  a  fire,  we  boiled  some  eggs,  which  we  had 
in  plenty,  and,  with  some  bread  and  butter,  made  a  comfortable 
meal.  Sealy  and  his  wife  joined  us,  and  we  shared  our  luncheon 
and  wine  with  them.  But  we  were  near  setting  the  wood  on 
fire,  as  the  underwood  and  grass  were  as  dry  as  tinder.  Had  it 
taken  place,  it  must  have  run  over  some  miles  of  ground,  as  all 
the  fir-trees  hereabouts  are  full  of  rosin.  We  arrived,  about  three, 
at  Malta,  twelve  miles  ;  the  scenery  was  cheerful,  with  a  clear 
sun.  We  all  dined  with  Thompson,  but  his  wife  was  peevish, 
and  would  not  eat.  On  the  5th,  we  reached  Ponta  de  Mercella, 
ten  miles.  On  its  river  is  a  ruinous  bridge.  The  place  does  not 
show  above  a  dozen  houses  ;  Sealy  left  us  here.  On  the  6th,  we 
reached  Foz  de  Roce,  ten  miles  ;  a  good  village,  in  a  pleasant 
country.  The  spring  just  appearing,  has  embellished  the  face  of 
nature  with  a  most  luxuriant  verdure,  but  we  were  not  able  to 
stop,  making  forced  marches^  and  many  of  my  men  were  now 
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behind,    Tbompson  left  me  here,  bis  road  turning  in  a  contrary 
directioD. 

March  7* — To  Colmbra  twelve  miles.  We  had  a  fine  view  of 
this  place  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
MondagOy  and  rises,  with  a  sort  of  regular  rapidity,  on  a  bill ; 
every  house  was  white^wasbed.  Here  are  many  convents,  and  an 
arcbbbbop's  palace.  Also  a  college,  tbe  most  celebrated  in.  Por- 
tugal. One  half  of  the  town  seems  to  consist  in  convents. 
Moat  of  the  buildings  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  There 
is  a  very  long  bridge  over  tbe  river,  which  presents  a  diversified 
view  of  tbe  town,  and  particularly  of  a  large  convent  on  the 
south  bank,  wbite*washed  also.  This  bridge  is  most  curiously 
raised  on  two  others.  Tbe  one  first  built  was  gradually  choked 
up  by  the  river  lodging  a  quantity  of  sand  against  the  piers. 
This  increased  in  time,  so  as  totally  to  fill  up  the  arches  ;  the 
river  then  ran  over  the  bridge.  They  were,  of  course,  obliged  to 
build  another,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became  obstructed  in 
like  manner.  In  short,  the  present  bridge  is  nearly  half  choked 
with  sand,  which  increases  every  year  against  the  arches,  and  all 
their  endeavours  cannot  prevent  it.  There  is  a  Roman  aqueduct 
outside  the  town,  still  in  good  repair,  but  the  stone  and  cement 
are  quite  soft  from  age.  The  streets  are  remarkably  steep,  tbe 
descent  of  some,  dangerous. 

Tbe  soldier  of  the  6th  dragoons,  who  had  stuck  close  to  me, 
came  to  say  that  the  men  who  were  of  the  party  had  been  clapped 
into  the  black  hole,  as  they  arrived,  and  he  feared  he  should  be 
treated  in  tbe  same  way.  I  had  not  adverted  to  their  route,  which 
extended  no  farther  than  to  this  place,  and  I  should  have  reported 
myself  to  Colonel  Royal,  who  had  commanded  in  Santarem,  as 
1  passed  through.  I  went  to  him,  however,  and  told  hina  the 
circumstance  of  my  meeting  them  in  a  wood,  and  their  giving 
me  the  route,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily.  As  the  men,  by 
their  own  account,  had  arrived  from  Celerico,  and  had  no  route, 
their  story  seemed  improbable,  and  he  had  them  taken  up  l 
deserters  $  but  on  my  representation  they  were  liberated.  The 
man  was  attached  to  me  the  rest  of  tbe  time,  till  we  joined  the 
4tb  dragoons.  On  tbe  9tb,  we  went  to  Santa  Martini,  seven 
miles,  after  drawing  rations.    Mr.  Drake  was  the  commissary. 

I  was,  at  one  time,  in  Portugal,  shewn  into  the  inside  of  a 
nunnery,  but  all  the  young  nuns  were  invisible.  The  confess 
aionals  are  much  like  our  sentry  boxes,  with  a  seat  inside,  where 
the  monk  sits.  There  is  a  little  wicket  window  at  each  side, 
throuffb  which  the  confession  is  made,  tbe  person  being  on  the 
outside. 

Marck  10.— -To  Verride  eight  miles.  I  passed  a  village  here, 
but  have  forgot  its  name  ;  the  head^quarters  of  the  first  German 
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Heavy  Dragoons.  Having  letters  of  recotnmendation  to  Captain 
Halpiu,  pay-master,  I  called  on  him,  and  the  Captain  wished 
me  to  stop  a  day  or  two  with  him,  nnt  the  urgency  of  the  time 
would  not  permit.  He  also  gave  me  letters  to  General  Bock, 
who  commanded  all  the  cavalry,  but  I  had  no  occasion  for  them. 
The  river  Mondego,  from  the  town  or  village,  divides  into  two 
arms^  the  ground  between  them  being  as  flat  and  level  as 
a  table«  Outside  these  arms  the  country  is  all  overspread  with 
hills.  The  town  itself  stands  on  a  hill,  like  a  sugar  loaf.  We 
act  out  again,  and  having  proceeded  about  two  miles,  forded  the 
arm  of  the  river  next  us,  with  an  intention  of  pushing  forward 
to  the  other  arm,  distant  about  two  miles.  As  the  village  we  were 
going  to  lay  on  the  other  side  of  these  arms,  we  deemed  it  advi- 
aable  to  cross,  before  we  met  with  others  to  pass  over.  When 
about  a  mile  across,  we  met  a  Portuguese^  whose  directions  we 
followed,  turning  to  the  right  for  Montenior,  where  we  arrived 
about  four  o'clock.  Here  we  halloed  for  a  long  time  for  a  boat^ 
but  the  people  kept  us  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  oneasy 
suspense.  At  last  I  stripped,  determined  to  swim  over  if  I 
could,  expecting,  however,  to  ford  most  of  the  way.  On  reaching 
the  bank,  that  part  on  which  I  stood  gave  way^  and  in  I  plunged^ 
over  head  and  ears.  I  had  never  thought  myself  an  expert 
swimmer^  but  being  now  out  of  my  depth,  I  made  a  resolve,  in 
about  a  second,  to  exert  all  my  strength  and  fortitude,  to  extricate 
myself.  The  soldier,  who  had  care  of  my  horse  and  baggage, 
could  not  awim,  and  began  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  roar  and 
noise.  He  loaded  his  carbine^  and  tired  into  the  town  several 
timea^  but  the  distance^  I  imagine,  was  too  far.  At  last,  after  half  an 
hour's  struggling,  I  reached  the  other  side,  and  was  happy  to- find, 
myself  again  on  terra  finna.  I  felt  more  gay  and  lively  after 
this  adventure^  than  at  any  other  period,  perhaps,  of  my  life. 
Having  rested  a  little,  I  went  to  one  of  the  boats,  but  found  it 
locked  by  a  chain  to  a  tree.  This  I  soon  separated,  and  got  into 
the  boat,  but  there  was  no  oar.  At  last,  I  found  the  withered 
arm  of  a  tree,  and  having  seized  it,  ferried  myself  over  as  well 
as  I  could,  being  stark  naked,  towards  my  man  and  baggage* 
But  mark^  when  the  mind  is  ruffled,  how  common  sense  and  rea- 
son escape  1  The  boat  was  too  small  to  hold  the  horse  and  bag* 
gage,  and  there  were  larger  ones  that  I  might  have  had,  if 
consideration  bad  taken  place.  I  put  on  my  clothes,  therefore, 
and  was  about  to  ferry  myself  over^  when  a  large  boat  appeared, 
manned  by  some  Portuguese,  who  seeing  us  near  over,  through 
our  own  exertions,  made  an  ofiTer  to  convey  us  all  at  once.  This 
was  done,  and  we  arrived  safe  on  the  other  side.  Before  we  could 
reach  Verride,  we  had  had  five  more  arms  to  cross,  all  of  which 
we  got  over  by  ferries.    Some  we  paid  for,  but  as  our  moQey  was 


short)  wft  were  obliged^  in  the  last  two  itistacicesi  to  croti  by 
force,  the  Portuguese  swearing  at  us  for  ^^  diables  Inglese/'  The' 
country  was  much  over-run  with  long  flags>  but  the  water  was  of 
DO  depth,  excepting  the  two  arms  before-mentioned.  Most  of 
them  were  half  a  mile  oven 

Having  arrived  at  Verride,  I  sent  the  soldier  to  draw  rations, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Standidge,  the  commissary,  sent  me  word  to 
come,  and  he  would  furnish  a  supply  of  my  wants.  He  was 
very  kind.    I  was  regaled  with  a  bottle  of  English  porter, 

March  I  HA.— -.1  set  ofipfor  Lavos,  passing  a  very  woody  country^ 
and  one  river.  We  were  obliged  here  to  take  guides,  two  of 
whom,  in  succession,  made  their  escape,  by  running  into  the 
woods,  in  turning  an  angle  of  the  road.  The  trees  stood  so 
thick,  that  all  pursuit  was  vain  i  on  the  third,  we  kept  a  very  strict 
look  out,  and  he  conducted  us  to  Lavos,  eight  miles. 

Here  I  met  my  friend  D.  A.  C.  G.  Madeod,  in  charge  of  the 
4th  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lord  R.  E.  H.  Somerset ; 
they  were  stationed  here.  This  village  lies  among  sand  banks  on 
the  sea  shore,  opposite  to  Figuero  Roads,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego— the  houses  are  scattered  about  with  no  sort  of  order* 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  Macleod  gave  me  a 
bed  in  his  own  house :  he  kept  a  lady,  named  Margaret,  a  Terv 
termagant  for  temper.  For  some  time  she  behaved  very  well, 
but  broke  out  one  day  at  dinner,  when  Macleod  happened  to 
My  something  that  displeased  her.  She  then  took  bold  of  thP 
table  cloth,  and  madam  sent  every  thing  on  the  floor,  soup  spil^ 
a  smash  of  dishes,  glasses,  &c.  This,  to  her,  was  genteel,  and 
in  style ;  and  that  night  she  got  drunk  with  brandy,  raying,  it 
was  the  finest  comfort  in  nature.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  Macleod 
was  obliged  to  set  off  for  Lisbon,  leaving  Anthony,  a  Portuguese^ 
Adeney,  and  myself.  We  all  procured  billets  in  the  same  house^ 
that  of  an  old  Padras,  who,  I  fear,  was  a  crafty  old  rogue. 

March  25<A.-.Adeney,  Anthony,  and  I,  set  off,  and  crossed 
the  Mondego,  at  its  mouth,  which  is  not  more  than  two  hundred 

Crds  wide,  but  enhirges  to  near  a  mile  when  ^n  are  in  ihe 
rbour.  The  entrance,  which  is  dangerous,  is  defended  by 
one  four  pounder  that  cannot  be  of  use,  as  the  wall  is  much  too 
high  for  it.  With  large  guns  the  phce  might  be  defended 
for  a  short  time,  but  they  have  none  moi|nted ;  nor  are  the  works 
strong  on  any  side.  As  yon  enter  the  port,  yon  see,  on  the  left^ 
a  handsome  town,  with  a  fine  market-place,  and  two  or  three 
churches.  It  is  a  large  place,  and  there  are  several  good  houses 
in  it.  In  the  vicinity  are  very  extensive  salt  works.  The 
salt  water  is  let  in'  by  small  canals,  into  square  places,  banked 
about  four  inches  high  with  sand,  and  about  six  yards  square. 
The  water  lies  on  till  dried  up  by  the  sun,  when  the  salt  is  left 
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behind.    It  was  here  Lord  Wellington  landed,  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1808,  to  commence  hrs  arduous  campaigns. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Macleod  joined,  and  gave  me  my  card 
of  entrance  into  the  commissariat  from  the  day  I  had  joined; 
this  was  very  satisfactory.  The  same  day,  our  regiment  niarched 
to  Verride,  on  our  route  to  Oporto,— eight  miles.  Being  now 
settled  in  my  new  situation,  I  shall  be  able  to  renew  my  ob- 
servations. On  this  day's  march,  as  Adeney  was  crossing  a  river, 
on  horseback,  his  horse  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  stream^ 
to  cool  himself.  We  passed  this  day  a  dangerous  ford  that 
I  had  been  over  before  in  a  boat.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
being  comfortably  established,  it  made  my  mind  easy. 

March  \%th. — To  Perrcira,  eleven  miles,  a  very  neat  town, 
distant  from  Verride  two  leagues  igid  a  half.  But,  before 
I  proceed  further  in  my  narrative,  I  must  revert  to  a  large 
ciDnvent  in  Verride^  Though  a  religious  building,  yet  was  it 
a  place  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  for  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Santa  Cruz,  of  Coimbra.  The  monks  are  conveyed  to  and 
from  each  place  by  boats,  as  the  Mondego,  which  runs  through 
Coimbra,  washes  the  walls  of  this  convent.  The  whole  is  laid 
out  in  the  most  luxuriant  style ;  and  there  is  every  thing  for 
amusement  that  fancy  can  devise.  Among  the  rest,  I  saw  a  table 
resembling  a  billiard  table,  but  with  twenty  or  thirty  pockets 
itistead  of  six.  What  the  game  was  I  forgot  to  ask.  The  table 
was  most  exquisitely  carved  and  gilt«^the  gardens  too  were  a 
great  attraction,  and,  at  one  end,  there  was  a  fine  bowling  green. 
The  apartments  are  laid  out  rather  plain,  but  the  situation  of 
the  convent  is  delightfully  chosen.  There  were  very  few  monks 
present  at  this  time,  as  they  only  came  in  summer;  and  it  being 
now  winter,  a  few  only  were  left  to  take  care  of  the  place. 

One  of  the  monks  assured  me  that,  po  a  fine  summer's 
evening,  they  can  hear  the  vesper  bell  of  their  convent  in  Coim- 
bra, sound,  and  float  down  the  river,  though  a  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  without  including  the  turnings 
of  the  river.  There  were  two  very  valuable  paintings  here, 
by  Rubens.  One  was  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Santa 
Cruz,  by  the  Moors.  The  expression  of  tbe  countenances  is 
inimitable.  The  sweet  serene  aspect  of  the  monks,  contrasted 
with  the  ferocious  character  impressed  on  those  of  the  Moors^ 
standing  over  them,  and  butchering  them  in  a  cruel  manner^ 
itaust  ever  excite  the  most  poignant  feelings.  The  second  piece 
was  a  priest  in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter — he  is  in  a  thoughtful 
mood  i  the  countenance  intimates  that  he  is  a  little  perplexed 
about  his  subject.  The  back^ground  of  both  these  pictures  is 
well  shaded,  the  parts  retire  in  distance  and  at  leisure  ;  exempt 
from  that  abrupt  termination  which^  too  often,  is  chargeabk  on 
more  modern  artists. 
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March  i9fA.<— To  Cantanheide^  fifteen  miles.  The  road  to 
this  place  is  nearly  over  a  heathy  common,  except  where  we 
crossed  the  river  Mondego  ;  and  the  late  rains  obliged  us  to  ford 
seven  streams  or  communications  with  this  river.  On  the 
opposite  side  we  landed,  as  I  may  call  it,  at  Teotugal,  a  respect- 
able town,  in  which  the  2d  Germans  now  lie.  Here  Anthony 
left  us  for  Lisbon,  having  quitted  the  commissariat,  and  Adeney 
and  I  became  mess*mates.     . 

March  20. — To    Agueda   and    Sourdap  ;  twenty«six  miles ; 
two  good  villages-— Agueda  is  the  best.    These  villages  being 
much  crowded,  I  went  to  another  about  half  a  mile  further^  on  the 
same  hill.     These,  with  some  others,  lay  embosomed  in  a  valley 
surrounded  with  hills  of  a  luxuriant  appearance ;  they  seemed,  in  a 
manner,  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  about  two  miles  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth ;  the  river 
Agueda,  running  in  the  centre,  supplies  the  villages  with  water. 
On  ny  arrival  at  the  small  village,  I  found  it  a  high  festival  with 
the  inhabitants  ;  they  were  all  in  their  gayest  apparel^  and  many 
had  masks.    They  had,  it  seems,  cut,  the  day  before,  an  im- 
mensely tall  tree,  quite  straight,  and   lopped  off  the  branches. 
They  then  set  it  on  end,  in  the  ground,  opposite  one  of  their 
chapels,    having    first    decorated    it  with    festoons    of   laurel 
to  the  top.    Several  of  the  branches  were  then  taken  and  planted 
like  young  trees.    A  rope  was  tied  to  the  pole,  and  running 
through  the  arm  of  a  tree  opposite,  the  end  of  the  cord  hung 
down,  guided  by  a  young  man.     The  rope  being  lowered  in  the 
eentre,  a  livecock  was  fastened  to  it  by  the  legs,  and  hoisted  up  again. 
The  players,  with  swords,  were  all  alert  to  jump  up  and  kill  the  cock. 
At  last,  one  of  superior  agility,  won  the  cock  by  killing  it.    The 
cock,  in  the  progress  of  these  manoeuvres,  was  frequently  lowered 
to  allure  the  attempts,  but  instantly  hoisted  up  again.     In  the 
next  place,  they  buried  a  cock  all  but  the  head,  and  a  person 
blindfold  advancing  from  a  distance  with  a  sword,  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  the  head  at  a  blow ;  but,  though  many  attempted, 
it  was  long  before  one  succeeded :  as  before,  he  bad  the  cock 
for  the  prize.     At  each  interval  between  the  prizes  being  won,  ' 
the  •  bagpipes  played,   in  a  wild  stream  of  harmony.    Some  of 
the  performers  behaved  vrith  irreverence  in  the  church,  which 
rather  surprized  me,  as  the  Portuguese,  in  general,  professed 
religious  veneration  for  holy  ground.     In  the  evening  there 
was  a  general  dance  on  the  green,  with  bagpipe  music.    The 
people  here  seemed  truly  innocent  in  their  manners,  and  easily 
pleased  with  the  character  of  their  rural  pastimes.     It  often 
made  me  recollect  the  pastoral  scenes  described  by  Coz^  in  his 
tour  in  Switzerland. 
March  21<l.— To  Oliveria  das  Ameas,  twenty-six  miles.     The 
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road  commanded  an  expansive  view  of  the  sea  and  of  Oveiro  w 
the  coast,  a  large  and  fine  town  with  several  churches. 

March  22d. — ^To  Villa  de  Feira,  five  miles.  This  sequestered 
place  is  swallowed  up  among  intricate  mountains  and  woods  ;  the 
country  fertile  in  a  high  degree.  I  had  nearly  lost  myself  several 
times ;  but,  at  last,  Adeney  and  I  found  the  way  out.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  seem  to  be  more  civilizied  than  any 
in  Portugal.  The  houses  were  clean  and  well  furnished ;  and 
the  people,  in  general,  appeared  to  have  been  better  edu- 
cated-— a  schoolmaster  here,  to  instruct  his  pupils,  sent  up,  at 
night,  several  air-balloons.  On  a  hill  over  this  town,  are  tbe 
remains  of  a  Moorish  palace,  it  has  a  romantic  appearance  from 
the  town.  This  place  is  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea; 
we  halted  here  until  the  27th,  when  we  marched  for 

Oporto,  sixteen  miles,  a  city  far  surpassing  Lisbon  and  Colm- 
bra,  in  point  of  beauty.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller, 
is  a  general  cleanliness,*— also  the  evenness  of  the  houses,  and 
uniformity  which  reigns  in  each  street.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Duoro,  a  few  miles  from  tne  sea,  and  has  a  bridge  of 
boats  which  open  in  the  middle,  for  the  passage  up  to  St.  Joas 
de  Pisqueri,  Lamego,  &c.  The  convents  here  are  superior  to 
any  I  have  yet  seen,  and,  as  usual>  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  town.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  is  a  part  called 
Villa  Nuevo  de  Oporto,  or  the  New  Town,  inhabited  by  coopers 
and  smiths,  of  whom  the  number  is  immense.  Oporto  is 
Tery  large,  and  our  English  company  reside  here.  They  generally 
purchase  the  vintage  some  months  before  it  is  pulled ;  making 
tbe  wine  on  tbe  spot,  and  floating  it  down  to  OportOj^^  where  they 
doctor  it  for  our  market.  As  to  their  wine,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  alone  is  not  so  capital  as  is  imagined,  being  rather  in- 
sipid. There  b  one  street  here  called  Rua  des  Ingleses,  which 
may,  perhaps,  rival  any  in  Europe ;  the  bouses,  numbers  l,  2, 3^ 
compose  tbe  English  hotel,  and  a  noble  one  it  is.  ^  Oporto  very 
mucn  resembles  the  towns  in  England,  and  one-eighth  of  the 
inhabitants  are  thought  to  be  English — the  wine  company  giving 
employment  to  so  many ;  and  to  this  company  may  be  mostly 
imputed  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Oporto. 

Throughout  Portugal,  the  orders  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Francisco  appear  to  be  the  richest.  The  chapek,  in  general, 
are  the  greatest  ornament  about  them,  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  in  a  superb  style.  One  convent  here  is  on  an  immense  per- 
pendicular rock,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  has  a  truly 
grotesque  appearance ;  I  was  billeted  just  under  it.  The  town 
lies  on  tbe  side  of  a  hill,  like  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  slanting 
to  the  river.      The  streets  are  very  good,  with  many  fine  houses. 
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There  is  a  great  trade^  and  shipping  can  cotne  up  to  the  mer- 
chant's doors  with  ease.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  lamps,  in 
the  Engibb  mode,  and  the  bouses  do  not  look  so  much  like 
prisons  as  those  of  Lisbon.  The  great  iron  bars  to  the  windows 
are  not  much  in  use.  Tbey  are  built  with  stone,  very  high, 
many  being  seven  stories.  There  is  an  excellent  fish-market 
here,  and  a  good  landing  place,  almost  all  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  are  less  reserved  than  those 
of  the  south,  as  their  intercourse  with  the  English  makes  them 
acquainted  with  our  manners  and  customs,  some  of  which  they 
adopt.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  port  wine  is  very  bad  here— 
nor  is  it  like  the  wine  we  have  in  England  ;  the  English  company 
monopolize  all  the  best  for  exportation.  Adeney  and  I  refreshed 
with  a  bottle  on  the  morning  we  started.;  but  it  was  not  at  all  to 
our  taste. 

March  28<A.*— To  Santa  Tissima,  a  poor  place,  nineteen  miles 
from  Oporto.  There  is  a  large  convent  here,  the  monks  of 
which  gave  a  dinner  to  some  of  our  oflBcers.  A  fine  river  is 
seen  meandering  through  this  place,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  whic^ 
throws  open  some  scenery  up  the  river,  extending  over  tht 
romantic  gardens  of  the  convent.    Passengers  pay  a  trifle  on 

rssing  the  bridge ;  but  the  military  are  exempt.  Our  troops, 
presume,  had  not  been  often  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the 
people  seemed  overioyed  to  see  us,  which  is  not  the  case  where 
our  detachments  nad  often  frequented.  My  landlord  would 
insist  on  giving  me  my  dinner  and  breakfast,  with  nlenty  of 
wine ;  he  testified  some  regret  at  parting  with  us.  1  he  roads 
to  this  place  were^  in  some  places,  up  to  the  bellies  of  our 
horses  in  mud. 

jlpril  29<A.^— To  Caldas  and  St.  Antonio  de  Tupas,  a  miserable 
phce,  about  seventeen  miles,  hardly  worth  mentioning  as  a 
village. 

We  were  now  ordered  to  proceed  to  Guimaraens  instead  of  Cal- 
das, and  accordingly  Adeney  and  I  jogged  on  quietly,  till,  finding 
it  very  warm,  we  went  under  shelter  of  some  trees,  where  we 
dismounted.  As  we  had  purchased  a  pack  of  cards  at  Oporto, 
having  them  in  our  provision  bag,  we  iai  to  play  at  Beggar  my 
Neighbour,  and  continued  three  hours  at  this  one  game,  without 
loss  or  gain  on  either  side.  When  we  reached  Guimaraens,  we 
waited  on  the  Jui^  de  Fora,  but  learned,  to  our  mortification, 
that  the  regiment  had  moved  fc^ward  to  Caldas,  and  we  had  to 
push  briskly  for  it,  to  get  in  time  for  our  dinners.  Guimaraens  is  a 
very  handsome  city,  almost  as  la'^ge  as  Oporto.  In  one  square, 
we  saw  as  fine  a  range  of  houses  as  most  in  Europe.  It  also 
contains  the  picturesque  remains  of  an  old  Moorish  palace  and 
castle,  about  eight  hundred  years  old.    We  wished  much  to 
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stop  hei^e^  but  were  obliged  to  be  with  the  regtmeot,  and  hac^  do 
time  to  make  additional  remarks. 

On  oar  arrival  at  Caldas,  we  were  again  disappointed,  as  we 
were  billeted  at  St.  Antonio  de  Taipas,  two  miles  distant,  where 
we  arrived  at  last.  Macleod  having  some  company  the  evening 
after  our  arrival^  it  was  near  seven  o'clock  before  Adeney  and  i 
could  get  away.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  but  we  expected 
we  should  know  the  way  ;  but  we  soon  found  our  mistake.  The 
houses  here  were  all  separated  ;  each  had  a  particular  name,  and 
in  this  straggling  way  of  arranging  the  village,  it  was  five  miles 
in  length.  Not  a  house  but  what  had  a  distinct  farm  belonging  to 
It.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  now 
we  were  compelled  to  grope  as  well  as  we  could  with  our  bands. 
At  last  we  came  tumbling  dowixa  small  precipice  together.  After 
shaking  our  ears,  we  started  again,  but  stumbled  into  a  ditch  of 
water.  After  three  hours'  upsetting,  we  came  to  a  miserable 
hut,  the  people  of  which  would  have  conducted  us  home,  bad  we 
recollected  the  name  of  our  house  or  people  ;  but,  comfortably 
biletted,  we  seldom  enquired  who  were  our  hosts.  Now  we 
paid  for  our  inadvertence,  for  the  people  not  knowing  where  we 
lived,  nor  we  ourselves,  circumstances  obliged  us  to  put  up  this 
]iight  on  a  bundle  or  two  of  Indian  corn  straw,  and  rest,  as  we 
could,  in  our  wet  clothes ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from  enjoy-f 
ing  a  sound  sleep.  Next  morning  we  found  our  way  easily;  our 
servants  had  been  at  Macle^od's  in  search  for  us ;  but  when  they 
lieard  all  the  particulars,  I  could  see  them  trying  to  suppress  a 
laugh  at  our  blundering.  Indeed,  the  country  was  full  of  hills^ 
all  nearly  of  the  same  shape,  and  we  even  had  gone  wrong  in 
the  day-time,  the  road  or  path  being  so  intricate.  Caldas  is  cele-» 
brated  for  its  mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold,  arising  out  of 
the  earth  from  the  hot  baths.  You  see  a  vapour  ascend  from  the 
water,  which  tastes  like  rotten  eggs.  The  cold  bath  will  turn  stones 
white,  and  sparkles  oo  coming  out,  like  cider.  A  fine  beautiful 
sand  also  oozes  out  of  the  rock,  which  sparkles  like  silver,  and 
we  used  it  to  dry  our  writing. 

While  we  remabed  here,  we  made  an  excursion  to  see  Braga, 
another  town,  as  large  or  larger  than  Guimaraens.  It  has  a  fine 
market-place,  and  contains  many  capital  buildings.  The  road 
to  thb  place  from  Caldas  may  be  considered  as  truly  romantic. 
There  is  an  immensely  high  mountain,  over  which  the  road  goes. 
On  the  top  is  a  chapel,  by  the  road-side,  from  which  you  can  see 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Under  you,  at  one  side,  lies  Guima- 
raens, and  appears  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain,  though  many 
miles  distant.  On  the  other  side  appears  Braga,  really  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  but  seems  so  near,  that  you  would  imagine 
you  could  almost  jump  into  it,  though  two  miles  down  the  moiw- 
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tain.  The  pinnacle  you  stand  on  runs  off  before  and  behind,  in 
one  long  line,  until  lost  in  more  gigantic  hills.  In  distance,  in 
the  back  ground,  lay  rugged  tops  of  mountains,  some  of  them 
toaring  far  above  the  clouds.  While  we  remained  here,  we  were 
appointed  to  seize  all  the  live  cattle  we  could  find ;  and  being  fre- 
quently out,  the  commissary  of  the  5th  dragooju  guards  came,  by 
accident,  to  my  billet,  and  seized  five  cows,  for  which  we  always 
paid.  The  host  told  him  there  was  an  officer  billeted  on  him ; 
but  it  did  not  signify,  and  he  was  ordered  to  come  for  payment 
next  day.  When  I  came  home  the  family  came  thronging  about 
me  in  tears,  begging  me  to  intercede  for  their  cows,  or  they  should 
be  ruined.  I  learned  from  his  receipts  that  it  was  my  old  friend 
Standidge  who  had  taken  them,  and  I  presently  gave  them  a  note 
to  him,  when  he  returned  them  all.  What  joy  did  this  occasion 
in  the  poor  distressed  family !  The  children  kissed  roe  in  their 
transport,  one  of  whom  was  a  fine  young  girl  of  17-  The  poor 
fiither  cried  with  joy.  After  this  every  thing  their  house  and 
garden  afforded  was  most  cheerfully  given  to  us ;  confectionary 
of  every  kind  was  purchased  for  us,  which  we  distributed  among 
the  children,  and  as  eggs  were  in  plenty,  and  fruit,  these  we  ac- 
cepted, for  I  was  immoderately  fond  of  eggs.  To  buy  them  we 
might  have  had  fifty  for  a  shilling,  so  that  1  was  recompensed,  but 
not  bribed,  for  serving  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  etiquette  ob- 
served among  the  gentlemen  of  the  commissariat,  not  to  interfere 
with  each  others'  cantonments,  and  this  was  a  reason  why  the 
cows  were  so  easily  returned.  We  remained  here  until  the  ISth 
of  May,  when  we  moved  forward  toFafe,  14  miles,  over  the  most 
awful  mountains  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  We  were,  at  one  time, 
literaHy  above  the  clouds,  at  another  almost  immerged  in  the 
Tallies.  One-third  of  our  horses  dropped  their  shoes,  the  roads 
were  so  bad.  We  were  often  going  up  and  down  such  steep 
declivities,  that  we  shuddered  to  look  after  or  before  us,  for  fear 
of  getting  dizzy  from  the  horrors  of  the  immense  gulphs  below, 
and  the  overhanging  cr&gs  above.  Fafe  is  a  tolerably  good 
place,  selling  all  the  necessaries,  without  sharing  in  the  luxuries 
of  life. 
May  14. — To  Guanderalle,  12  miles ;  a  poor  place.     15.  To 


era  de  Pena,  16  miles ;  passed  two  rivers  :  the  roads  dreadfully 
bad  the  last  two  days,  lying  all  the  way  over  mountains,  which 
horribly  fatigued  us.  ]3ut  we  are  now  beginning  to  descend  a 
huge  chain  of  mountains.  16.  To  Villa  Pouca,  a  good  town, 
22  miles.  A  fine  prospect  here,  overlooking  an  immense  extent 
of  country.  17.  Halted.  18.  Argerise.  19,20,2).  In  camp, 
each  day  in  the  woods,  forty  miles.  22.  Braganza.  A  family 
here,  and  the  town,  have  given  a  race  of  kings  to  Portugal ;  17 
miles.  A  handsome  place,  but  small,  and  not  much  worth  seeing. 
VoTAOxa  and  Tbavsls,  JVo.  2,  FaL  ///.  6 
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It  has,  as  usual  in  all  Portuguese  towns^  some  old  Moorish  ruins, 
and  a  market  place.  23,  24.  Halted.  25.  Camp.  26.  Ceifas 
Camp.  This  day  we  cleared  the  boundaries  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  left  behind  us  all  the  bad  roads. 

As  we  entered  Spain,  it  was  curious  to  see  the  difference  of 
the  roads.    From  scaling  the  most  frightful  cliffs  we  now  fell 
into  as  level  a  country  as  any.    The  roads  were  finely  sanded^ 
and  as  even  as  a  bowling  green ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  tree  to  be 
seen ;  the  whole  country,  for  a  tract  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  shew- 
ing one  continued  field  of  barley,  rye,  wheat,  &c.    Here  and 
there  you  may  chance  to  espy  the  spire  of  a  church  raising  its 
head  above  the  plain,  and  over  the  waving  corn,  now  nearly  ripe. 
The  spire  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  village,  and  about  the  church 
a  tree  or  two  has  been  planted,  otherwise  not  one  to  be  seen  in 
any  direction.    All  over  the  country  we  could  not  trace  even  m 
bush  or  a  hedge ;  but  one  continued  field  of  corn,  of  various 
kinds,  met  the  eye,  with  nothing  else  to  interrupt  the  view. 
What  a  desolate  scene  in  the  winter !    The  people  seemed  to 
resemble  the  Portuguese    in   their  manners,  but  were  much 
cleaner.    Their  houses  are  many  of  them  as  bad  as  the  Portu- 
guese, that  is  to  say,  built  of  mud,  and  covered  with  bad  earthen 
tiles.    The  Spaniards  are  in  a  manner  rude  to  strangers  or  fo- 
reigners :  they  seem  very  selfish,  and  have  not  the  way  of  hiding 
it  like  the  Portuguese.    When  I  had  to  pay  them  (we  were  gene- 
rally seven  or  eight  together)   and   we  paid  them  in  different 
coins,  they  would  stand  to  argue  with  each  other  about  the  count- 
ing.   Not  so  the  Portuguese ;  they  take  what  you  give  them  as 
right,  and  dispute  about  the  different  coins  afterwards.    In  our 
payments  we  never  made  mistakes,    being  too  well  informed 
about  every  coin.    We  found  but  few  in  the  two  nations  that 
are  clever  at  counting  above  a  dollar.   Spain,  in  general,  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  Portugal,  the  latter  being  infinitely  more 
mountainous. '  The  wine  where  we  are  is  horrid^  and  I  believe 
Spain  in  general  cannot  boast  of  superior  wines. 

May  27. — To  Rio  Frio,  or  the  Cold  River,  an  indifferent  vil* 
lage,  twelve  miles.  28.  ToTabara  Camp.'  I  lost  Dash  on  this 
march,  a  fine  greyhound,  and  never  could  see  or  hear  more  of 
him.  Tabara  is  a  wretched  place,  but  we  were  encaniped  in  an 
olive  wood,  abounding  with  pigeons  and  snakes.  The  large 
green  lizard  is  very  numerous  here,  and  has  been  very  common 
for  the  last  three  or  four  days.  They  are  so  void  of  fear,  that 
they  came  out  of  the  bushes  to  view  us  as  we  passed.  They 
burrow  in  the  roots  of  old  decayed  trees,  and  will  bite  fiercely 
when  attacked,  but  never  attack  first.  The  laigest  are  eighteen 
inches  long,  of  a  lively  green  colour,  and  their  bite  reckoned  poi- 
sonous.   There  is  a  small  species  allied  iogartho^  in  Portugal^ 
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which  the  sopentitioas  accoont  it  a  crime  to  hort,  somewhat 
13ce  the  robin  in  England.  They  report,  and  I  am  told  for  truth, 
that  many  have  been  saved,  when  asleep,  from  the  snakes,  by 
these  little  creatures  scratching  at  the  face  of  a  man,  to  awaken 
him.  ^  Many  quarrels  had  arisen  between  our  soldiers  and  the 
inhabitants,  about  killing  them.  In  one  town  there  happened  to 
be  a  crane's  nest  in  the  top  of  the  church -steeple  (a  sacred  bird 
in  Spain)  some  of  our  soldiers  saw  her  on  her  nest,  and  made  a 
bet  of  wine  who  would  kill  her,  iiring  in  rotation  with  ball  from 
their  carbines.  At  last  one  of  them  brought  her  down,  which 
ao  enraged  the  inhabitants,  that  they  swore  nothing  but  the  man's 
life  would  expiate  the  deed.  They  threatened  hard,  but  our 
men  presented  their  pieces,  and  this  calmed  them.  We  were 
obliged,  however^  to  be  on  our  guard,  to  prevent  fatal  accidents. 
Such  are  these  Spaniards,  who  will  boldly  tell  you,  they  are  the 
most  enlightened  people  under  the  sun ;  have  produced  more 
learned  men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  **  Were  it  hot  for 
OS,"  they  say,  ^'  you  would  have  been  all  a  set  of  savages.''  My 
notion  is,  tliat  you  never  had  but  one  truly  learned  and  great 
writer,  Cervantes,  and  he  ridiculed  you,  though  a  Spaniard  him- 
•elf.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny,  that  there  have  been 
many  moderately  learned  men,  though  not  of  transceudant  ge* 
nius,  in  Spain. 

Talara  wood  is  very  large :  here  we  first  got  some  fine  Spanish 
bread,  which  was  very  excellent,  and  eats  like  a  cake.  We  shot 
many  hares  here,  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  partridges  were  numerous 
on  the  hills,  which  were  now  beginning  to  be  visible  again. 
May  Si.— At  half- past  twelve  in  the  morning,  the  bugle  sounded 
to  turn  out,  which  was  unexpected,  but  at  one  we  were  mounted, 
and  moved  forward.  As  we  were  informed  the  French  were  near, 
we  kept  close.  About  eight  in  the  morning  we  came  to  a  hill 
which  overlooked  a  fine  plain,  gently  sloping  to  the  river  Ezla. 
On  our  mounting  ^he  hill,  we  saw  many  of  our  infantry  camps, 
each  division  separate.  The  troops  were  in  full  view,  returning 
to  their  different  camps,  the  band  of  each  regiment  playing. 
These  troops  had  been  sent,  during  the  night,  to  take  a  bridge 
over  the  Ezla,  but  on  their  approach  the  French  blew  it  up,  so 
that  we  must  now  look  for  a  bridge  elsewhere,  ft  was  a  fine 
aunny  day,  and  all  the  troops  seemed  in  high  spirits.  Over  the 
river  the  ground  rose  again  in  a  gentle  slope,  and  we  had  a  view 
of  part  of  the  French  encampment.  Our  brigade,  under  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  now  moved  olT,  and,  about  three  o'clock, 
came  up  with  the  infantry  who  were  passing  the  river  on  a  bridge 
of  pontoons,  while  the  baggage  passed  over  on  another.  Here 
was  a  tceae  of  jolly  confusion  $  the  cavalry  forded  the  river,  and 
th«  comnSssariat  bullocks  swimming  over  by  their  side^    I  got 
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over  on  one  of  the  pontoons,  very  luckily.  The  Grerman  infantfy 
floated  faighei;  up,  but  many  unfortunately  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt.  About  eight  o'clock  I  reached  our  encampment^  hav« 
ing  this  day  marched  forty  miles,  and  we  were  twenty  boars  on 
horseback.  We  took  a  French  piquet  of  fifty  men,  who  were 
surprised,  not  expecting  us  over  in  the  way  we  crossed.  During 
the  night  the  whole  army  joined,  also  Lord  Wellington  with  his 
wing,  in  their  way  having  retaken  Salamanca.  During  the  late 
winter,  the  French  had  been  fortifying  the  road  from  Salamanca 
to  Valladolid,  and  this  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  move  in  a 
more  northerly  route,  which  would  bring  him  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  works  they  had  now 
uselessly  constructed.  There  were  some  French  divisions  ia 
front  of  us,  whom  we  drove  along  before  us. 

June  1. — Kept  advancing,  and  the  French  retreating :  the 
roads  were  delightful,  but  all  the  towns  lay  nearly  in  ruins^  as 
the  French  had  destroyed  them.  We  halted  in  camp,  near  a 
ruined  village,  called  Couvilhas,  where  Adeney  being,  as  usaal^ 
tedious  in  dressing,  I  cut  all  the  tent  cords,  and  it  came  down  oa 
him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  finish  dressing  in  a  drizzling 
shower,  twelve  miles.  June  2.  To  Fuentes  Seco,  still  driving 
the  French  before  us,  who  retired,  levying  contributions  on  all 
the  towns  and  villages ;  distance,  sixteen  piles.  On  the  Sd,  to 
a  village  called  Benafarces,  nearly  in  ruins. 

On  the  4th  we  moved  forward,  and  lenrned  that  som^  more 
French  divisions  had  joined.  After  this  we  advanced,  but  slower 
than  usual.  On  the  route  our  brigade  halted,  near  a  convent,  when 
the  old  nuns  came  out  and  invited  several  of  us  to  take  refresh- 
ment, but  none  of  the  young  nuns  were  to  be  seen,  as  they  had 
been  secured  out  of  the  way.  The  old  nuns  looked  ghastly. 
The  country  we  passed  in  this  day's  march  was  of  a  most  curious 
description.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills  the  face  of  it  seemed  all 
heath,  as  far  as  y/ou  could  see,  and  as  flat  as  a  table,  with  no  in- 
terruption to  the  sight ;  but  all  this  was  a  visual  deception,  as 
Imlmense  gullies  ran  between  these  hills,  in  which  were  scat* 
tered  .the  roads,  cultivated  grounds,  villages,  &c.  When  down 
on  jthe  proper  road,  the  whole  country  wore  a  difierent  aspect ; 
it  appeared  very  hilly  and  intersected.  I  can  only  compare  it  to 
a  table  with  several  grooves  cut  in  it :  in  these  grooves,  each  of 
them  three  or  four  miles  wide,  would  be  the  towns ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavities  the  rivers. 

We  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  a  small  grove  called  Camp  de 
Epino,  attacl\ed  to  a  part  of  the  garden  of  a  convent,  which  lav 
in  ruins.  It  had  been  a  most  beautiful  structure,  but  the  French 
destroyed  it,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  a  contribution  levied  on  it. 
The  Freifcb  had  bombarded  the  place  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands.    The  building  most  have  cost  immense  somsj 
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and  particularly  the  chapel,  as  the  remaiDs  testify  what  it  had 
been.  Here  were  the  tomb  and  monument  of  Pope  Urban  the 
Eighth^  with  the  roausolea  of  several  ancient  kings  and  queens* 
The  convent  was  away  from  any  village,  a  circumstance  not  usual 
in  Spain.  The  monuments  had  been  all  destroyed,  and  the  very 
tomb-stones  and  bodies  taken  up  by  the  French  in  search  of 
plunder  ;  scarcely  any  thing  was  left  but  the  inscriptions.  In 
the  grand  hall  were  the  portraits,  as  large  as  life,  of  all  the  supe- 
riors who  had  presided  over  the  convent  for  a  length  of  years. 
Some  of  these  remained  entire,  but  the  best  part  had  been  de- 
^stroyed  by  the  cannon-shot,  Tliey  were  matchless  pieces  in 
their  kind,  but  were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved. Indeed,  little  now  appeared  but  the  bare  shell.  The 
S|)aniards  had  collected  several  piles  of  the  bones,  which  the? 
approached  with  great  seeming  reverence.  I  walked  through 
these  monuments  of  destruction  and  French  rapacity,  with  pen- 
sive reflections  on  the  transient  character  of  worldly  grandeur. 
5.  Camp,  19  miles.  6.  Camp,  16  miles.  7*  To  Fuentes  de 
Yal  de  Pera.  Here  was  a  Moorish  castle,  from  one  of  the  towers 
of  which  a  winding  stair-case  led,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  en- 
tmnce  at  the  top.  Where  this  winding  stair-case  ultimately  led 
to,  no  one  could  or  would  tell.  We  went  down  it,  and  found  it 
communicated  with  some  large  caverns  under  the  castle,  and 
then  branched  off  in  various  directions,  but  we  did  not  care  to 
pursue  the  investigation.  We  wished,  however,  much  to  know  where 
these  led  to,  but  their  end  or  object  seemed  to  be  also  unknown. 

On  our  march  this  day,  we  drove  the  French  out  of  Palencia, 
a  very  fine  town^  The  nuns,  as  we  passed  the  convents,  thrust 
their  arms  out  of  the  lattice  work,  and  waved  white  handkerchiefs 
for  a  welcome,  but  we  could  not  see  them.  We  bad,  however,  a 
fine  view  of  the  French  army,  now  in  full  retreat,  filing  along  the 
top  of  a  hill.  8.  Camp,  thirteen  miles.  9.  Santago  Camp. 
The  town  in  ruins,  and  every  individual  thing  shattered  in  pieces. 
10.  Aranillasy  eighteen  miles  ;  in  ruins.  Some  of  the  inhabU 
tants  lay  dead  in  die  streets,  who  had  been  shot  by  the  French  in 
their  way  through.  11.  Villa  Beta,  sixteen  miles.  12.  Camp, 
sixteen  miles.  In  the  last  few  days'  march  the  country  was 
every  way  agreeable,  and  the  soil  uncommonly  fertile.  In  one 
pkce  provisions  were  so  cheap,  that  I  purchased  a  thousand 
quarts  of  wine  for  thirty  dollars.  Meat  hardly  to  be  had.  The 
xrountiy  was  now  getting  hilly. 

Jung  13. — We  moved  forward.  In  this  day's  march  the  bag- 
gage mixed  pell-mell  with  the  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
had  scaled  the  top  of  one  of  those  flat  hills  already  mentioned. 
On  our  advancing  to  the  edge  of  these  hills,  we  found  a  body  of 
thiiteea  thousand  French  before  qS|  wh^  never  expected  os 
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ID  thb  point.  Only  Major  Butt's  troop  of  artillery  had  coraeup, 
with  the  light  brigade  of  infantry,  and  most  of  the  cavaliy. 
Another  brigade  of  artillery  soon  arrived,  wljen  the  two  brigades 
opened  on  the  French,  who  were  passing  the  bridge  over  the 
Pisuergo. 

The  French  moved  as  leisurely  along  the  road,  to  cross  the 
bridge,  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  parade.  Our  heavy  brigade 
of  cavalry  were  too  near,  when  the  French  fired  a  volley  at  themj 
and  wounded  Captain  Chitivell  of  the  Sd  dragoons,  and  four 
men.  Of  the  French  about  sixty  were  killed  before  they  could 
clear  the  bridge.  They  got  over  a  brigade  of  artillery,  which 
formed,  and  they  began  to  fire  away  at  us,  but  every  shot  missed. 
To  me  it  seemed  a  wonder  that,  after  the  many  rounds  we  fired^ 
so  few  were  hurt.  When  they  were  all  over,  they  marched  away, 
first  blowing  up  the  bridge,  and  some  others*  What  hindered  I 
know  not,  but  1  have  often  thought  we  might  have  cut  them  ofl^ 
by  intercepting  their  passage  at  the  bridge.  Most  of  the  men 
on  the  ground  were  of  this  opinion.  Being  with  Major  Butt's 
brigade,  1  found  that  all  our  shot  went  over  their  heads.  But 
now  for  the  Iwrrida  bella!  the  very  first  shot  the  Frenck  fired  from 
an  eight-pounder,  hit  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  on  which  I  ^as 
resting,  but  flew  ofi^  in  an  an^le,  passing  near  nine  or  ten  men, 
without  doing  any  mischief.  We  turned  to  the  left,  and  advanced  ' 
to  Arranillas  de  Camina,  but  were  roused  next  morning  by  the 
blowing  up  of  Burgos  Castle  by.  the  French,  to  hinder  us  from 
getting  possession  of  it,  as  a  place  of  strength.  We  had  here 
a  view  of  Bu.'gos,  and  could  see  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  over  it. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  found  our  route  changed  to  a 
northern  course,  to  cross  the  Ebro,  at  Miranda  de  Ebro;  the 
French,  meanwhile,  were  blowing  up  the  bridges,  by  wholesale, 
in  their  line  of  march.  Arrived  at  Huermecis,  twenty-one 
miles. 

15.  To  Villa  Lien,  twentv*four  miles.  IG.  To  Medina,  ten 
miles  ;  a  fine  large  town.  We  crossed  the  Ebro  this  day  :  the 
passage  lies  on  the  east  bank,  with  precipitate  cliffs  impending, 
which  almost  meet  in  some  places,  and  form  a  kind  of  natural 
roof.  The  road  winds  along  the  river  for  about  a  mile,  when  it 
turns  off.  Some  of  those  natural  arches  were  from  three  to  four 
thousand  feet  above  our  heads.  The  cavalry  were  obliged  to  lead 
their  horses  through,  as,  in  some  places  we  were  on  a  level 
with  the  river ;  and  in  others  were  three  thousand  feet  above  it. 

17..— San  Lorente,  fifteen  miles.  28.  Camp,  seventeen  miles. 
19.  Camp,  seventeen  miles.  20.  Camp^  twenty- three  miles. 
During  the  last  four  days'  march  it  rained  incessantly.  The 
eountiy  was  one  continued  field  and  bill  of  mud  ;  the  dress  of 
our  toioiers  was  hardly  distinguishable  |  and  as  for  iht 
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61  officers  and  men,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  which. 
The  French  army,  by  this  time,  had  united,  and,  in  their  march, 
destroyed  every  village :  nothing  was  to  l)e  seen  but  one  picture 
of  uuiversal  havock  and  desolation.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  a  horrible  time  they  must 
have  had  of  it.  I  found  myself  unwell  this  evening,  from 
being  so  constantly  drenched  with  heavy  rains  ;  went  to  bed  in 
my  tent,  but  could  get  no  rest ;  my  bones  ached  intolerably. 

There  was  very  heavy  skirmishing  the  whole  of  this  day,  and 
when  we  were  joined  by  Lord  Hill's  corps,  consisting  of  our 
2d  division,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery,  I  expected  it  would 
bring  on  a  general  engagement;  but  night  coming  on,  and 
tbe  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  it  made  both  sides  very  glad 
to  seek  a  little  rest.  All  things  now  seemed  preparatory  to  a 
general  battle. 

The  place  where  we  were  in  camp  was  in  a  wood  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  close  to  a  village,  still  smoking,  and  in  ruins. 
The  whole  of  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  on  these 
mountains,  and  on  those  opposite,  with  a  large  valley  in  the 
middle  space.  The  mountains  ran  in  a  straight  line,  one  row 
on  each  side  the  valley,  and  the  valley  might  be  about  twelve 
miles  in  length.  The  French  were  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley,  protecting  Vittoria,  and  we  of  the  western. 
These  hills,  were  very  lofty,  particularly  those  oh  our  right, 
where  our  light  division  was  planted,  with  part  of  it  in  the  val- 
ley ;  hut,  in  the  advance,  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry  were 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  with  us.  The  country,  to  the  very  tops 
of  the  mountains,  was  covered  with  wood ;  and,  when  the 
skirmishing  ceased,  we  took  up  our  ground.  The  men  every 
where  now  began  making  large  fires ;  every  ten  or  twelve  men 
having  one  to  themselves — the  French  did  the  same.  Tlie 
Spaniards,  by  this  time,  had  come  up,  and  ti.ey  fell  to  making 
fires ;  so  that,  with  the  Portuguese  in  addition,  such  brilliant 
illuminations  were  seldom  seen.  *But  many  brave  fellows  who 
were  highly  entertained  with  the  scene,  were  never  to  see  the 
sun  again  set,  or  contemplate  such  another  spectacle.  The 
mountains,  on  our  right,  were  in  the  clouds,  and  the  lights  at  the 
top  glistened  but  faintly  through  them ;  but,  in  the  valley,  and  at 
the  foot,  and  half-way  up,  the  lustre  exceeded  that  of  any  ball- 
room ever  so  gaily  illuminated. 

Thus  were  we  circumstanced  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Vittoria.  The  French  were  encamped  so  near  us,  that 
the  valley,  not  more  than  twelve  miles  long  and  three  wide,  was 
covered  with  300,000  fighting  men  of  all  grades  and  nations. 
The  commissariat  had  orders  to  issue  a  double  allowance  of 
rum  to  all,  and  the  men  were  in  want  of  nothing,  as  Lord  Wei- 
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liDgton  had  ordered  three  days'  provision  to  be  issued  that 
Bight. 

The  night  of  the  20th,  I  missed  Adeney ;  he  had  fallen 
in  among  the  French,  and  was  forced  to  lie  under  a  hedge,  all 
night,  in  the  rain,  within  pistol  shot  of  a  French  centinel ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  had  driven  in  tlie  French  outposts,  next  morning, 
he  was  liberated,  and  returned  before  we  marched. 

June  2\8ty  1813.— After  a  dead  silence  of  some  hours,  except 
the  neighing  of  liorses,  and  talking  of  the  men  over  their  fires, 
which  was  a  hermit's  silence  compared  with  what  followed,  we 
were  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  alert,  hearing  a  cannon  shot  in  our 
front,  and  the  popping  shots  of  our  advanced  skirmishers ;  this  was 
soon  answered  by  the  French.  After  this,  one  continued  roar 
of  musketry  announced  the  commencement  of  the  action ; 
the  whole  army  was  soon  on  the  move,  and  the  French  disputed 
every  inch  of  ground.  For  a  length  of  twenty-sis^  miles, 
this  day,  it  was  a  hard  fought  arena.  We  drove  the  French 
along  the  valleys  and  hills,  the  last  of  which  were  of  such  a 
height,  that  it  seemed  wonderful  to  me  how  we  could  get  cannon 
up ;  but  we  actually  did.  The  day  was  fine,  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen.  We  drove  the  French  from  every  position,  but  there  were 
only  three  points  they  seemed  determijied  to  keep  :  these  were, 
£1  Pueblo,  Gomrah  Mayor,  and  the  town  of  Vittoria.  £1 
Puebla,  cost  us  a  number  of  lives ;  so  did  Gomrah  Mayor ; — 
but,  at  Vittoria,  they  made  no  stand  till  they  had  passed  it,  when 
they  turned  their  battering  cannon  on  us,  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  ground.  But  this  artillery  fell  afterwards  into  our 
hands, — thirty-four  pieces,  with  eight  howitzers.  Two  of  the 
cannon  were  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sixty  pounders ;  and  the  rest 
little  inferior  as  to  calibre.  The  whole  of  the  French  army  were, 
in  a  manner,  disorganized  in  the  event  of  this  action.  They 
lost  IG9  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  25,000  men.  There 
was  a  grand  dinner  to  be  given  on  this  day,  in  Vittoria ;  and 
the  generals  had  sent  for  their  families  and  friends  from  France 
to  be  present.  So  unexpected  was  our  arrival,  that  we  took 
many  carriages  of  ladies,  several  of  whom  were  in  the  heat  of 
the  action.  The  French  military  chest  was  also  taken  and 
plundered,  mostly  by  the  country  people  and  servants  of  the  army. 
A  hussar  regiment  was  disgraced  for  stopping  behind  to  plunder, 
the  booty  was  so  rich  ;  but  Lord  Wellington  afterwards  ordered 
all  to  be  returned,  in  order  to  make  an  equal  distribution*  Many 
made  their  fortunes  here.  The  waggons  which  conveyed  the 
money,  were  upset  in  a  ditch ;  this  was  taken  advantage  of. 
One  muleteer  had  a  thousand  doubloons  in  a  bag,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  return.  An  assistant-commissary-general,  sent  some 
thousands  of  dollars  to  England,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  he 
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was  ordered  to  refnad ;  ihts,  I  believe^  he  declined,  ^nd  iie  Wii» 
dismissed  for  it.  He  had,  however«  safBcient  property  to  make 
bim  indifferent  about  any  army  commission.  Two  carts  full 
of  gold  were  upset  on  the  right  of  Vittoria.  I  think  that  it 
might  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  leave  some  behind,  to  take 
charge  of  the  stones  and  value  captured.  The  French,  also,  left 
all  their  ammunition  waggons  on  the  field,  many  of  them  full 
of  the  plunder  and  contributions  they  bad  extorted  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  These  were  seized  by  the  baggage  servants  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  army.  'Many  of  the  carriages  and  horses  were 
carried  away  by  the  country  people,  and  the  ammunition,  powder, 
shot,  and  shells,  the  last  ready  primed,  were  strewed,  in  millions, 
over  the  field  and  roads.  The  powder  casks  were  broken  and 
the  powder  loose,  so  that,  If  a  spark  bad  lighted,  it  must  have  been 
,destructk>n  to  thousands.  It  was  reported  that  the  French  .had 
been  shut  out  of  Vittoria  by  the  inhabitants,  and  so  obliged  to 
go  round,  right  and  left  of  thfe  town  |  but,  I  rather  believe, 
this  happened  from  their  not  being  able  to  get  quick  enough 
through .  the  place,  as  the  gates  were  narrow.  It  was  on  this 
movement  of  the  French,  right  and  left  of  the  town,  that  they 
lost  most  of  their  artillery,  which  was  upset  in  the  ditches,  that 
were  deep  and  full  of  mud.  Here  it  was,  too,  that  our  troops 
gave  them  another  bitter  pill.  The  enemy  had  only  two  eigiit 
pounders  left,  on  the  night  after  the  battle.  The  carnage  was 
dreadful  during  the  day,  but  our  cannon  seemed  to  have  been 
more  fatal  than  our  musketry.  In  one  wood,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  I  saw  about  SOO  Portuguese  killed,  and  the  French  ap- 

Ced,  for  a  time,  to  have  had  the  advantage  here,  as  the 
uguese  had  suffered  extremely* 

Joseph  Buonaparte  set  out  after  the  action  for  Pkmpeluna, 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  same  night.  He  lost 
all  his  baggage,  as  did  his  army,  and  he  had  only  his  horse  left. 
The  mafihars  batoon,  of  Jourdan,  was  taken  among  other 
plunder*  During  the  day,  I  was  with  the  baggage,  close  behind 
the  amy.  As  every  one  was  eager  to  learn  what  was  going 
forward,  lieutenant  Burke,  of  the  48th,  came  up  to  me ;  I  had 
known  him  with  the  regiment*^he  was  nephew  to  Sir  Robert 
Kennedy,  chief  commissary^general  of  the  army.  We  had  not 
been  tong  in  conversation,  when  the  words  *^  Fly  1  the  French  are 
coming,''  alarmed  all  the  baggage  train.  I  was  with  my  own, 
and  wished  to  save  it,  if  possible,  so  I  kept  the  mnleteeiB  at  their 
places,  accordingly;  but  the  bi^ageof  many  others  was  thrown 
m  the  road,  and  lost  entirely.  Kfore  this  happened,  the  mule- 
teers were  kzy  enough,  grumbling  for  going  so  fast ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was -notified  that  the  FVench  were  coming,  they  turned 
wand,  and  inch  galloping  and  racing  I  never  witnessed.    Women 
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mounted  on  asses  were  soon  knocked  into  the  ditches  fuH  of 
water  and  dead  bodies,  on  the  road  side,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
haggage  was  upset  on  them.  The  servants,  through  fear,  left 
their  baggage  in  the  road,  and  away  they  went  on  their  moles, 
ponies^  or  whatever  they  happened  to  have.  Many  of  the 
servants  returned  to  Portugal,  never  coming  back ;  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  that  was  looking  out  anxiously  for  his  baggage,  this 
night,  after  a  hard  fight,  found  it  lost  to  him  for  ever,  as  the 
country  people  plundered  it*  Such  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
dismay,  an  unconcerned  spectator  might  have  thought  burlesque. 
.Such  whipping,  and  spurring,  and  lashing,  and  thumping 
the  poor  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  &c. ;  such  a  strain  of  puffing 
and  blowing,  cursing  the  slowness  of  their  horses,  and  those 
mounted  on  mules  out  of  all  temper  !  For,  in  treating  itheir 
mules  so  unmercifully,  the  creatures  would  not  go  forward  a 
step ;  but  moved  round  and  round  like  a  wheel,  upsetting  all 
the  baggage  they  came  near«  Many  mule  riders  left  their  mules 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  this  manner,  falling  off  with  the 
giddiness  of  their  heads,  in  turning  round,  and  they  fled  to  some 
mountains,  on  foot,  not  far  off*  After  they  had  gone  on  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  came  galloping 
along  by  us,  which  made  me  seriously  think  that  the  French 
were  coming }  but,  what  had  become  of  the  army  ?  We  were  sooa 
however,  relieved  from  our  anxiety,  as  some  English  dragooas 
came  up  to  stop  the  baggage,  all  being  a  false  alarm,  said,  at 
the  time,  to  be  issued  by  some  persons,  to  keep  the  baggage 
at  a  distance,  as  they  had  found  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder,  and 
were  afraid  if  the  baggage  had  come  on  quick,  they  would  have 
had  too  many  to  share  it  withr  But  wbc^er  it  was  true  or  not^ 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

.  It  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  get  all  the  supplies  up  to  the 
regiment ;  and  so  I  took  a  couple  of  mules,  with  four  kegs  of 
rum^  and  sent  them  after,  as  they  were  two  leagues  past  Vittaria, 
and  I  had  been  veiy  ill  all  day^  I  encamped  about  fifty  yards 
outside  Vittoria,  near  the  grand  gate.  In  some  of  the  streets, 
there  were  hundreds  of  dead  bodies,  and  wounded.  We  gave 
what  relief  we  could  to  the  people,  not  rejecting  even  the  poor 
wounded  French,  who  cried  bitterly  for  water,  ^at  we  had  none 
to  give,  as  all  the  water  about  had  been  turned  to  thick  mud, 
during  the  day.  I  was  much  fatigued  and  slept  well.  Some 
one  in  the  night  fired  off  a  cannon  which  had  remained  loaded  $ 
the  ball,  narrowly  missed  me>  as  it  skimmed  along  the  head  .^ 
my  bed.    So  much  for  the  vicissitudes  of  this  day* 

June  22d — ^Tliis  day  we  went  forward  to  join  the  regiment, 
being  obliged  to  go  round  Vittoria,  on  the  west  aide,  from  the 
gates  being  shut,  which  prevented  us  -bom  seeing  the  town. 
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it  ^ras  b  this  tmtf  however^  that  I  behdd  the  havoc;  the 
French  artillery  were  upset  ia  the  ditches,  wheeb  uppermost, 
and  I  could  compare  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  the ,  confusion 
which  must  have  prevailed,  to  nothing  but  the  earthquake  ia- 
Lisbon.  Perhaps  it  was  worse,  as,  in  some  places,  the  shells, 
in  bursting,  half  covered  some  of  the  bodies  with  mud  and 
earth.  Here  let  me  consider  the  many  suffering  for  the  few ; 
men  slaughtering  men,  who  never  saw  each  other  before,  and 
a  merciful  God  looking  down  on  the  destroying  of  lives  which  he 
himself  had  given.  My  military  friends  may  smile  at  this  grave' 
morality;  but,  on  the  honour  ol  a  British  officer,  I  give  my 
sentiments,  that  the  principle  of  warfare  is  not  nKtural  to  man  !* 
It  was  not  till  after  we  passed  the  town  that  we  fell  in  with  the 
French  heavy  artiHery.  The  road  now  wound  through  mountains, 
with  a  very  wintij  look,  well  covered,  however,  with  wood  of 
the  pine  order.    The  roads  very  dirty.    We  arrived  about  half 

Kit  two  at  the  regiment,  encamped  in  a  wood.  In  this  camp 
rd  Wellington  wrote  his  dispatches,  in  a  poor  village  called 
Salvatiena.  Next  morning  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  fugi<* 
tives,  along  the  Royal  Road,  or  Caminha  Real,  to  Pampeluna. 
The  road  wound  through  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
the  weather  came  on  very  wet.  We  arrived,  in  the  aftemooa, 
at  a  small,  wretched  village,  on  the  side  of  the  mountains, 
called,  Alchacho,  through  which  our  road  lay.    In  some  few 

I  laces  I  observed  large  fields  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
ndian  com,  which,  luckily,  in  part  had  escaped  both  ther 
enemy  and  us.  Abundance  was  to  be  had,  without  the  trouble 
of  cutting  what  was  in  view,  or  we  should  not  have  tarried  to 
ask  any  ones  leave. 

On  the  24  th,  the  troops  halted,  as  we  were  all  much  fatigued 
with  constant  wet  and  nmrching.  On  the  25tb,  we  moved 
through  this  range  of  mountains,  twenty-five  miles;  we  were 
quartered  in  several  little  villages,  which  baked  excellent  bread 
for  the  troops.  We  passed,  this  day«  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
streams,  over  some  of  which  were  bridges,  the  waters  very 
rapid ;  but  this  I  have  always  found  the  case,  in  a  mountainous 
eountry,  occasioned  by  the  quick  descent  of  positions  from  the 
bills,  which  gives  an  impulse  for  miles,  even  after  it  reaches  the 
plains.    I  was  fixed  in  the  small  village  of  St.  Ecaye. 

Junn  26IA.— We  moved  again,  the  day  being  warm,  or  rather 
^itb  an  intense  hot  sun.  The  country  now  began  to  look  well 
cultivated ;  but  we  were  often  perplexed  among  the  many  small 
riven  we  bad  to  cross.  The  French,  by  this  time,  had  passed 
Pampeluna,  but  left  four  thousand  men  there,  not  having  had 
ijme  to  draw  their  treasure  out  of  it  They,  no  doubt,  thought 
it  might  piove  a  stunJbling  block  to  usj  as  it  is  a  coup  de  nwitre 
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in  the  art  of  war.  On  our  approach  to  it,  we  found  the  roads 
iinprove;  we  came  to  an  aperture  in  a  long  ridge  infhich  gi^^Q 
us  a  fair  view  of  it.  The  road  from  the  narrow  aperture  tq  it  is 
iis  straight  as  an  arrow*  and  as  level  as  a  bowling  green.  The 
country,  round  about,  is  tolerably  level,  but  in  the  hack  ground 
lay  the  Pyrenees,  towering  one  on  another,  till  ab^olut^ly  lost  to 
ihe  eye  in  height  and  distance.  From  tliis  spot  all  the  c^v^Uy 
turned  off  to  the  right  of  the  town,  while  the  infantry  kept 
moving  on  to  the  left,  after  the  French,  who  had  retired,  on  the 
isoad  to  their  own  country,  worn  down  with  misfortppes^ 

I  metf  this  day,  an  old  companion,  lieutenant  Lima  of  the  48th; 
fae  had  been  in  a  small  village  with  the  sick  of  his  regiment. 
He  was  apprehensive  of  the  French  coming  out  of  the  town  and 
attacking  him  in  the  night,  as  he  had  no  guard  with  hiin ;  the 
itowa  was  not  more  than  a  short  league  distant,  and  full  in  view. 
He  was  recalled,  however,  the  same  day,  or  he  would  certainly 
ihave  been  taken.  V9e  arrived  and  encamped  in  a  wood  over  tba 
town  oi  Tajonar^  three  miles  from  Panipeluna.  Here  I  rolled 
down  ^  hill,  in  the  night,  from  its  steepness,  and  was  awqke. 
by  a  centind,  who  was  near  firing  at  me,  seeing  a  long  wUtie^ 
ibody  come  loUing  dowii.  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  never  slept 
ibetter. 

Jvne  27lA.— We  again  set  forward,  leaving  the  grand  city  q{ 
Pam{)eluna  to  the  nooth-west ;  grand  it  did  appear  to  us^  but  w« 
lost  sight  of  it  altogether  by  dbe  turn  of  the  road.  In  reference 
to  these  roads,  I  must  say,  that  better  I  never  saw ;  they  wcyre  as 
«ven  as  a  table,  without  hills  or  hollows.  The  ground  kiad  been 
levelled,  by  an  expert  surveyor,  previous  to  mdking  the  load  ; 
but  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  these,  when  I 
come  to  the  Pyrenean  roads.  The  day  was  dreadfully  hot,  and 
the  baggage  of  all  the  cavalry  so  crowded  the  road,  that  the  dust^ 
thrown  up  by  it,  was  ready  to  cfaoak  ns.  At  last,  we  arrived  at 
the  neat  town  of  Tafdla,  tempting  notice  of  which  we  hady 
by  the  many  fruit-gardens  on  the  road  side,  as  we  approached* 
Here  we  had  plenty  of  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw ;  all  kinds  of 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  so  cheap  that»  for  sixpence,  4 
person  might  load  himself.  The  markets,  almost  instantly,  rose 
60  per  cent,  and  I  have  evjer  found  this  to  he  the  ease,  wherever 
the  English  enter.  We  left  this  town  behind  us,  and  moved 
jon  towards  OUte,  a  fine  town,  but  not  so  large  as  Tafalla.  The 
4X>uiitry  all  around,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  appeared  to  he 
jDove/^sA  with  ararieties  of  corn ;  the  land,  gently  rising  in  small 
bills,  had  an  appearance  much  like  .that  part  of  Spain  we  first 
entered^  This  day  we  marched  thirty^five  miles,  and  encamped 
near  Olite,  in  a  fine  grove  of  vines ;  the  general  staff  hsmg 
Uken  possession  of  iha  town» 
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Jme  28.— «Marched  thirty  miles  to  oamp,  at  the  convent  of 
Caperosa  ;— we  this  day  passed  a  very  fine  bridge,  over  the  sides 
of  which  many  mules,  with  baggage,  had  been  tilted  into  the 
river,  and  the  males  drowned  before  they  could  unloose  the  cords 
of  the  trunks,  &e.  with  which  they  were  loaded.  This  gave  rise 
to  much  complaint  anxNig  the  muleteers,  but  it  was  not  attended 
to,  ms  it  was  evidently  their  own  hvlu  For  when  the  bridge 
waa  already  full  of  baggage,  other  muleteers  would  rush  into 
the  centre,  and  those  at  the  sides  were  inevitably  tilted  over  the 
side  way  (not  more  than  two  feet  high)  into  the  riven  I  left 
them  to  settle  their  diflereoces  among  themselves,  with  their 
long  knives,  which,  after  all  their  uproar,  they  replaced  in  their 
pockets.  ^  The  convent  of  Caperosa  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
over  which  was  the  bridge.  It  was  nearly  deserted  when  we 
came,  and  we  quartered  two  regiments  of  cavalry  in  it,  with  all 
the  sta£  It  appeared  to  be  an  old  gloomv  Monkish  pile.  All  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  in  the  ancient  Gothic  style  ;  the  apartments 
•mall  and  filthy,  and  the  convent  nearly  surrounded  by  a  wood, 
in  which,  however,  we  had  plenty  of  game,  and,  curious  to  say, 
many  wild  pigs.  These  hist  had  become  really  wild,  though  of 
the  domestic  kind.  The  ordinal  cause  we  could  not  find  out. 
Some  few  were  killed,  but  the  gallant  and  noble  Genend  Poa- 
soBby  published  a  prohibition,  as  they  might  still  be  private  pro* 
perty.  On  •  the  39th  we  halted,  and  had  orders  to  return  to 
Ta&lla,  as  the  division  of  the  French  army  we  were  in  pursuil 
of  had  now  too  far  the  start  of  us  to  hope  to  overtake  them. 

And  now,  after  this  toilsome  march,  I  shall  take  a  slight  view 
of  some  things  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  a  soldier's  movements^ 
have  been  left  without  eacplanatioB*  Daring  our  movements,  our 
troops  depended  on  the  country  for  provisions.  The  villages  pro« 
cured  us  bread  in  i^eoty,  aa4.  we  had  brought  live  bullocks  on 
with  us  from  Portugal ;  many  hundreds,  however,  died  on  the 
way.  Rum  was  brought  by  mules  akmg  with  us,  but  of  this  we 
required  but  little,  as  the  country  produced  excellent  wine,  some 
of  which  had  been  in  cask  perhaps  the  last  hundred  vears.  Our 
horses  fiured  die  worst,  as  we  could  not  bring  hay  and  com  with 
us.  These  were  obliged  to  live  upon  the  barley,  oats,  and  wheat, 
all  ^^reen  in  the  ear,  which  we  found  in  the  fields,  but  were 
obliged  to  cut  down  for  the  purpose*  Sometimes  the  inhabitants 
would  furnish  plenty  of  oats  and  barley,  the  latter  of  which  they 
4>n]y  use  for  forage,  and  for  these  we  paid  in  gold.  At  sever^ 
places  we  had  to  search  every  house  for  com,  and  often  found  it 
stored  in  the  most  curious  places.  Very  frequently  the  comBsa- 
nicatioa  was  by  a  tiap-doof  under  the  bed,  through  thiek  walls» 
to  vaults  under  tho  foundalkm  off  the  house.     Ina  variety  of 
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cases,  we  were  sure  to  trace  them  out,  but  after  all)  maoy^  doubt* 
less,  were  undiscovered. 

The  Spaniards,  through  the  whole  of  the  country  we  passed^ 
were,  in  general,  dirty.  The  women  usually  wore  petticoats 
made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  tick,  and  they  bad  short  bed-gowns, 
with  long  sleeves  ;  the  men  had  a  dress  not  unlike  ours,  but  over 
all,  a  tremendous  great  coat,  the  tail  of  which  they  tucked 
up  under  the  right  arm,  and  threw  over  the  left,  letting  it  fall 
down  behind  in  folds.  This  they  wore  in  weather  ever  so  hot ; 
and  I  often  remarked  that  this  coat  smelled  strongly  of  tobacco. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  be  very  friendly,  others 
very  reserved  and  morose.  Altogether  I  found  them  a  most 
affectionate  people,  if  you  can  insinuate  yourself  into  their 
favour,  which,  however,  it  was  very  difficult  to  do,  they  kept 
themselves  so  retired.  These  last  observations  are  only  applicable 
to  such  as  had  never  left  their  native  homes,  but  as  for  travellers, 
voyagers,  &c.  the  very  reverse  will  be  found  to  be  the  truth. 
The  Spaniards  are  not  only  imperious  and  overbearing  to  stran* 
gers,  but  are  seldom  known  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  a  strict 
Arieadship,  even  among  themselves.  The  husband  continues  -to 
smoke,  and  the  wife  sits  at  her  work,  whether  spinning  or  other* 
wbe.  The  women  have  a  pan  of  charcoal  under  their  petticoats,  to 
keep  them  warm,  as  in  Portugal,  if  the  weather  be  cold.  When 
very  warm,  they  retire  into  the  shade,  as  the  sun's  heat  will,  in 
a  manner,  if  too  powerful,  boil,  or  at  least  act  upon,  the  brains, 
even  to  the  height  of  madness.  This  happened,  in  some  instances, 
to  our  men,  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain*  The  French  call  this 
distemper  *^  un  coup  de  soleiL" 

The  houses  of  the  Spaniards  are  but  meanly  built :  as  in  Por* 
togal,  whole  villages  arc  often  constructed  of  mud.  To  make 
up  for  this,  almost  every  village  has  a  church,  and  often  oma* 
mented  beautifully.  The  Spanish  architecture  in  churches  is,- 
perhaps,  inferior  to  none;  some  churches  which  I  have  seen  in- 
small  towns,  would  match  any  buildings  of  their  size  in  Paris  or 
London.  How  the  Spaniards  could  take  so  much  pains  to  orna- 
ment them,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  I  never  had  even  n  faint  Idea 
of  what  laziness  was,  till  I  entered  the  Peninsula.  The  Portu^ 
guese  herein  are  culpable  enough  ;  but  are  positively  laborious,- 
compared  to  them,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  suuerstition,  may 
be  ascribed  the  superfluous  excess  of  monks  and  nuns  of  dif-- 
ferent  orders.  It  is  supposed  that,  on  an  average,  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  devoted  to  the  religious 
profession.  And  of  all  these,  three-fourths  have  hardly  any 
thing  to  do,  but  live  on  the  best  of  the  country's  productions* 
Howany  government,  with  pretensions  to  common  sense,,  caa? 
mildly  look  on  at  such  despicable  dionesi  of  not  the  least  use  tp 
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society^  surprises  me ;  but  religion  in  this  country  is  the  supreme 
authority,  and  the  king  himself  must  be  subservient,  and  not 
oflend  it.  Each  order,  of  which  there  are  many,  has  various  and 
ample  resources  of  revenue ;  but,  io  general,  they  are  endowed 
with  large  tracts  of  land;  and  of  this  the  convents  have  the 
most.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  large  land-holders  in  Spain, 
excepting  these.  The  nobility  have  some,  but  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  convents  and  various  orders  of  Sta  Cruz,  San 
Francisco,  and  an  hundred  others.  Of  the  first  two  orders  there 
are  many  ramifications,  having  in  every  province  three  or  four^ 
or  more,  branch  convents*    The  single  order  of  Sta  Cruz  is  com- 

?uted  to  contain  above  three  hundred  convents,  in  Spain  and 
brtugal;  all  of  these  depend  on  one  another,  but  their  head 
convents  in  Madrid  and  Lisbon  receive  the  greatest  share  of  the 
revenue,  as  they  draw  it  from  so  many  minor  sources.  These 
convents. are  under  the  bishops,  and  these  bishops  may  be  deemed 
despotic,  5r  at  least  it  is  very  dangerous  to  ofiend  them. 

Piivate  property  seems  to  be  well  guarded,  and  the  confines  of 
each  boundary  marked  by  cuts  in  the  ground,  large  stones,  or 
stakes.  Very  few  hedges  are  to  be  seen,  except  near  large  towns, 
and  these  very  indifierent.  Stone  walls  seem  to  be  the  principal 
means  of  defence,  near  towns,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  Water-courses  are  often  cut,  to  divide 
property. 

The  Spaniards  carry  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  to  market, 
either  in  wine  or  fruit,  both  of  which,  with  bread,  constitute 
their  principal  food.  Of  meat  there  is  very  little  used^  and  even 
that  very  poor.  The  best  we  found  in  the  country  was  the  Me- 
rino (sheep)  mutton,  which  was  as  delicate  as  our  lamb,  but  much 
sweeter  tasted.  Their  bullocks  they  did  not  care  to  part  with, 
as  being  wanted  for  draught.  Cows  were  generally  killed,  when 
young,  for  food ;  but  they  kept  many  for  milk.  Butter  was  seldom 
made  of  it ;  cheese  was  frequently,  but  it  was  as  hard  as  flint,  and 
had  a  very  imperfect  flavour.  Their  breakfast  is  chocolate,  which 
is  here  much  superior  to  .any  in  England.  A  small  cup,  containing 
about  half  a  noggin,  a  bit  of  dry  toast  dipped  in  it,  and  then  eaten. 
When  it  is  out,  the  whole  is  washed  down  by  a  draught  of  cold 
water.  This  was  a  sort  of  breakfast  I  never  could  relish.  The 
lower  classes  have  generally  soup  made  of  vegetables  for  break- 
fittt,  dinner,  and  supper ;  and  m  some  places  I  have  seen  the 
pigs  Uw  on  the  same  food  with  the  family,  with  a  little  com 
added.  Their  dinners,  vegetables  and  meat,  with  but  little  of 
the  latter.  Chocolate  at  night.  Wine  is  drunk  all  day  throMghy 
)Hit  it  seldom  mounts  into  their  head,  as  they  are  habituated  to  it 
imn  their  childhood.    Fruit  makes  a  share  of  their  food,  with 
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bread;  the  latter  is  excelieot,  very  close-gmincd,  and  what  we 
bad  near  the  £zla>  more  like  a  dehcious  cake  than  bread* 

The  Spaniards  are,  in  general,  very  poor  ;  and  those  that  are 
rich,  never  do  any  good  with  it  for  their  poorer  brethren*  This 
dbservation  is  not  only  applicable  to  Spain,  but  to  almost  every 
country  I  have  visited.  The  riches  of  those  who  are  possessed 
of  them,  arc  expended  only  for  their  ease  and  enjoyment ;  and^ 
provided  they  can  wallow  in  every  gratification,  the  poor  may 
Starve.  The  rich  may  often  be  seen  in  Spain  gambling  away 
thousands.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  are  great  gamblers. 
I  have  seen  the  father  of  a  family  gamble  away  his  vineyards, 
wines,  houses,  goods,  even  the  coat  off  his  back,  and  leave  the 
room  almost  naked.  When  they  pursue  it  hotly,  no  consideration 
for  themselves  or  theif  family  can  check  them  ;  all  is  foigot  in 
the  raging  delirium  for  play. 

Tafalla  is  a  large  and  well-built  town ;  the  houses  are  prin- 
cipally of  stone,  roofed  with  red  tile.  This  place  not  only 
abounded  in  fruit,  but  we  had  here  plenty  of  ice  cream,  which, 
in  a  warm  climate,  ia  a  treat  delicious  beyond  expression.  We 
could  get  about  half  a  pint  for  a  penny,  so  that  we  did  not 
fail  to  make  abundant  use  of  it.  We  had  often  met  with  men, 
travelling  about  the  country,  with  chums  on  their  backs,  and 
with  handsome  cups  that  looked  like  silver,  but  cook  no  minute 
notice  of  them,  till  we  came  here,  when  we  found  they  travelled 
about,  selling  ice  cream.  They  must  have,  I  think,  a  pretty 
brisk  trade  of  it,  as  they  had  frequently  to  replenish  their 
churns,  in  the  different  towns;  here  in  particular.  But  the 
Spaniards  appear  to  consume  a  vast  quantity  of  it.  This  place 
once  had  an  old  castle  attached  to  it,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  market  pkce  for  woollen  goods,  the  only  place  of  the  kind 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  in  Spain.  It  stands  od 
the  Camina  Real,  or  Royal  Road ;  and  is  almost  always  full  of 
people.*  While  we  remained.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  gave  many 
balls,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  returned  to  us  in  the  best 
way  they  could  ;  however,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  July,  we  had 
orders  to  march  for  Pampeluna,  and  we  set  out  next  mornings 
at  four  o'clock,  returning  by  the  road  we  came. 

Our  orders  were  quite  unexpected,  and  we  lav  at  our  ease 
waiting  till  Pampeluna  would  surrender,  it  being  Lord  Wellitfg* 
ton's  intention  to  blockade  and  starve  it  oHit.  But  the  Frebck 
army  having  received  strong  reinforcements,  attacked  as  and  drove 
us  tmck,  till  they  came  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pampelaiia, 
which  it  was  their  intention  to  relieve,  and  so  dmw  out  tlieir 
troops  and  treasure.  Near  my  old  quarters  I  left  the  regiment 
which  had  pushed  forward,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  tb# 
little  village  where  my  old  firiead  Lima,  of  we  48tli  regiment^  bad 
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been  ftlarmed  at  finding  himself  so  near  the  French,  whealeft 
behind  with  the  siclc.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  village,  when 
a  brigade  of  Spanish  artillery  came  rushing  in,  at  a  rapid  rate, 
with  horrible  accounts  ;  the  British  army  were  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  and  not  the  least  chance  of  doing  any  good,  the  French 
were  in  such  numbers.  Soon  after  arrived  a  Spanish  brigade- 
major,  in  a  dreadful  passion,  calling  and  upbraiding  th.e  officers 
and  men,  as  a  pack  of  cowards ;  but  they  bore  it  with  much 
seeming  indifierence.  It  appeared  that  this  brigp.de  having 
fired  a  few  rounds  on  a  French  column,  were  charged  by  the 
column;  and  that  oar  infantry  intercepted  the  charge.  This 
brigade,  panic  struck  witii  their  danger,  set  fire  to  their  ammu- 
nition, which  blew  up,  and  they  left  the  field.  However,  they 
brought  their  guns  along  with  them,  which  preserved  some 
remains  of  their  credit.  The  Spanish  major  exevted  himself  to 
get  them  to  return,  as  we  could  supply  them  with  ammunition ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Here  they  came,  and  here  they  would  stop^ 
which  they  did,  till  news  came  of  the  retreat  of  the  Frenchj 
wiien  they  set  out  after  them. 

It  appears  that  our  troops  had  hard  work  to  keep  their  ground, 
and  were  now  only  collecting  and  concentrating.     Some  of  our 
divisions  had  to  march  all  night  through  the  woods  by  torch 
light ;  when,  after  a  world  of  difficulty,  they  effected  a  junction 
with  the  army.     It  was  not  till  the   29th  of  July  that  all  the 
army  joined.      The  gazette  will  pretty  fully  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees.     I  have  to  lament  my  friend  L.' 
of  the  4dth  regiment,  whom  I  had  seen  with  the  sick  in  this  place., 
He  fell  mortally  wounded.      Also  ensigh  P.  who  came  up  from 
Usbon  with  me ;  the  only  two  who  were  killed  of  the  regiment. 
The  last  had  either  one  or  two  brothers  killed  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, in  some  former  campaigns.     The  family  was  particularly ' 
unfortunate  in  its  connexion  with  the  army. 

A  slight  description  of  the  country  round  Pampeluna,  will 
help  to  explain  our  movements.    Every  where  round  about  this 
large  town,  which  looks  like  a  mother  city  amotig  her  tributary 
^  children,  the  amall  villages  are  numerous. 

Pampeluna  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  small  descent . 
from  it,  on  every  side.  The  fortifications  are  so  constructed,  as 
to  command  every  hill  within  range  of  cannon  shot.  The  hills 
about  it  are  not  high,  but  numerous  in  every  direction,  the  whole 
being  hills  and  valleys  for  about  three  miles,  when  the  cliffs  of 
the  Pyrenees  begin  to  rise,  each  tier  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  till  lost  in  the  clouds.  On  the  north  side,  the  Pyrenees  are 
highest,  and  it  was  here  that  the  French  arrived,  on  the  SOth  of 
July,  when  they  hoisted  a  signal  for  those  in  the  town  to  come 
oat  and  join  them.    They  attempted  so  to  do,  but  the  Spaxuards 
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drove  item  in  again.  Ail  around  the  town  appears  to  be  one 
spacious  field  of  corn,  except  the  top  of  a  few  hills  which  are 
covered  with  wood.  The  Pyrenees  here  are  very  bare  io  this 
Article,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
the  people  of  which  cut  it  down  for  fire-wood,  and  roll  it  down 
the  mountains.  Farther  off,  the  mountains  are  nearly  covered 
to  the  very  top  :  the  wild  boar  takes  shelter  in  the  thick  forests, 
with  many  other  wild  animals.  The  roads  to  the  town  are 
nearly  all  straight,  and  almost  as  smooth  as  a  bowling  green. 
They  seem  to  be  well  sanded  and  taken  care  of.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  town  is  an  aqueduct,  reaching  many  miles  into  the 
country ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  useless  now.  In  one 
place,  it  runs  through  a  valley  for  two  miles,  and  the  centre 
arches  are  nearly  1 50  feet  high.  It  then  runs  through  a  hill,  to 
effect  which  must  have  cost  immense  labour.  When  the 
aqueduct  comes  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  it  runs  under 
ground  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  town  appears  a  dome  of  a 
church,  in  the  centre,  rising  ^bove  all  the  other  churches,  and 
pretty  much  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London.  It  certaialy 
has  a  noble  appearance.  The  first  day  we  approached  the  town, 
we  met  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  roads,  coming  out 
of  it,  expecting  we  should  immediately  commence  the  siege. 
Lord  Wellington  allowed  all  to  pass,  and  the  French  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them,  as  useless  mouths  might  cat  up  the  provisions, 
if  the  siege  lasted  :  in  this  instance  it  proved  to  be  well  judged  in 
them. 

I  felt  not  a  little  solicitude  for  those  poor  people,  thus  leaving 
their  homes,  and  thronging  the  roads,  every  one  carrying  their 
goods  on  their  back,  on  the  way  to  any  friends  they  might  have 
in  the  villages  at  a  distance.  Young  females  of  tender  and 
delicate  frames  were  trudging  it  along,  on  foot,  heavy  laden  with 
their  misfortunes  and  goods,  and  exposed  to  the  rude  stare  of 
the  soldiers.  Many  of  these  had  never,  I  believe,  been  so 
exposed  before,  and  I  could  see  through  their  blushing  cheeks, 
shame  and  grief  in  their  hearts  at  the  pressure  of  their  neces- 
sities. 

Our  soldiers,  and  officers  too,  took  great  notice  of  theq;i. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them, 
but  they  abruptly  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears,  as  we  must 
appear  like  enemies  to  them,  who  had  literally  turned  them  from 
their  homes.  I  thought  so  many  jests  given  on  the  occasion, 
quite  out  of  season,  and  could  only  turn  away  with  disgust, 
repeating  from  Cowper : 

*Tia  thus,  I  exclBimed,  ivith  a  pityleM  pmrt, 

Somt  act  by  tht  delicate  vind  ; 
RcffgrdleM  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  iieart» 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 
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Tlvete  lines  seemed  truly  apposite.  July  28.-i*I  moyed  «11  the 
ffovernment  stores  to  a  small  village,  about  two  leagues  nearer 
Vittoria,  named  Ororvia.  Here  I  was  billeted  in  the  house  of  a 
liarber-suigeon.  I  had  long  wished  to  know  if  the  two  trades  were 
actually  combined,  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  case  universally 
throughout  Spain. 

During  this  da3r's  march  it  rained  incessantly,  accompanied 
by  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.  Our  troops  were  hotly  en- 
gaged the  whole  of  the  day  on  the  Pyrenees. .  We  could  plaiply 
hear  the  musquetry  and  cannon.  The  smoke  arising  from  various 
hills  that  were  visible  under  the  clouds,  made  the  appearance  as 
if  we  were  living  in  fire  and  water.  The  lightning  was  forked, 
and  cut  many  curious  figures  in  the  air ;  the  clouds,  too,  seemed 
infinitely  higher,  at  times,  when  we  went  down  tlie  vallies.  la 
the  evening  I  received  news  from  the  troops  that  determined  me 
to  join  them,  and  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  had  been  a  very 
fine  day,  and  no  rain  whatever.  The  clouds  were  below  them 
most  of  the  day.  The  heavy  firing,  I  imagine,  was  the  cause  (dF 
itr  being  wet  with  us,  the  explosion  having  broken  the  clouds,  and 
the  firing,  in  a  manner,  igniting  the  air.  Whether  this  might 
excite  the  thunder,  I  leave  it  for  philosophers  to  determine. 

Juhf  29. — In  the  morning  we  set  out,  and  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  join  the  regiment.  Many  were  not  for  coming  with  us, 
particularly  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  muleteers,  who  were 
afraid,  if  the  French  came  down,  they  should  risque  the  loss  of 
all  their  property  in  their  mules  :  at  last  we  convinced  them 
there  was  no  danger,  and  we  set  out  accordingly. 

Having  advanced  through  the  valleys,  we  came  to  a  small  vtl- 
lage,talmost  within  cannon  shot  of  the  town  ;  and  here  all  the 
baggage  of  the  army  was  concentrated.  Had  the  French,  in  a 
sortie,  made  a  dash  on  it,  they  might  have  taken  the  whole,  as 
we  had  no  troops  near.  Towards  evening  we  reached  the  foot 
of  a  high  range  of  hills,  over  which  we  had  to  pass.  When  at 
the  top,  the  sun  was  near  setting  behind  the  Pyrenees,  that 
branched  southward.  Here  we  had  an  ample  view  of  the  French 
and  English  armies ;  ours  in  the  valleys  next  to  us,  and  the 
French  possessed  of  the  highest  mountains,  over  which  their 
camp  spread  to  the  very  top.  Our  troops  were  in  squares,  and 
principally  round  the  villages  ;  in  front  was  a  long  hill,  which 
we  had  well  defended  during  the  day,  having  been  attacked  by 
the  French  eleven  times,  but  they  were  driven  back  every  time. 
It  was  DOW  crowned  with  artillery  and  infantry ;  all  the  small 
hills  were  also  occupied  by  our  infantry  and  artillery.  Our 
cavalry  lay  in  the  rear,  behind  all.  The  French  camp  stretched 
up  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate.  Every  thing 
was  at  silent  as  the  grave,  and  my  faacy  was  ready  to  suggest 
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that  I  oould  hear  a  pin  drop.     I  now  joined  the  regiment^  find 
found  they  had  not  been  engaged. 

July  30. — ^This  day,  the  Fpench  made  their  last  e^ort,  which 
was  gallantly  repelled  by  our  men  ;  they  were  driven  lip  the 
mountains,  and  then  down  again.  The  fighting  had  been  ^ery 
violent  the  last  four  days ;  for  the  enemy  were  determined  to 
liberate  their  companions  in  Pampeluna,  if  possible,  and  in  the 
attempt  appear  to  have  lost  more  men  than  were  in  the  place* 
They  might  be  about  four  thousand,  and  they  lost,  on  the  small- 
est calculation,  that  number,  at  least,  in  the  actions.  Our 
brigade  was  ordered  to  move  forward,  and  as  I  had  no  material 
business  to  attend,  ,1  mounted  my  horsf ,  and  rode  to  the  top  qf 
the  hill  where  I  ha4  first  discovered  our  army,  and  from  this  spot 
I  had  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  going  forward.  I  was  now  ele- 
vated more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  walls  of  Pampeluna, 
and  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  I  observed  the  French  on  the 
Pyrenees  hoist  a  signal  for  their  comrades  in  the  town  to  come 
out  and  join  them.  The  signal  was  answered  by  firing  a  gun 
from  the  citadel,  and  immediately  ajfter  they  issued  out  in  a  body, 
from  the  gate  on  the  road  leading  to  France.  I  saw  them  all 
out  and  formed,  when  our  cavalry  and  the  Spanish  army  advanced 
down  on  them,  and  immediately  a  very  heavy  skirmishing  co|n- 
menced.  The  French  fought  like  lions,  just  un4er  me,  so  that 
I  could  see  every  man's  manoiuvres.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
ten  times  their  number,  compelled  them  at  last  to  retreat,  wliich 
the  guns  of  the  town  enabled  them  to  do  with  tolerable  ord^r. 
This  lasted  nearly  three  hours  on  my  left,  while  in  the  front,  on 
the  mountains,  the  contending  armies  fought  like  furies.  When 
the  French  saw  their  cqmrades  issuing  out  of  the  town,  their 
fire  increased  to  one  continued  roar  of  musquetry,  the  artillery 
on  both  sides  being  of  little  use  in  such  a  rough  and  ruggeqi 
region.  But  when  they  saw  the  garrison  again  driven  in,  tj\ey 
cave  up  the  cause  as  desperate,  smd,  by  degrees,  retired,  until  the 
firing  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Our  army,  taking  the  advantage 
of  these  successes,  drove  them  at  length  into  France.  I^art  o^ 
our  army  now  returned  to  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastians,  and  the 
operations  commenced  with  double  vigour.  About  the  saqne 
time  we  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Passages,  a  sea-port^ 
where  we  had  communication  with  Admiral  Penrose  and  the 
iieet,  so  that  we  had  plenty  of  provisions  of  all  jcinds  from 
England.  The  Spaniards  and  cavalry  were  left  behind,  to  ke^p 
Pampeluna  invested,  which  now  began  tp  suffer  extremely  for 
want  of  provisions.  On  the  31st,  our  regiment  was  ordered 
ipto  quarters  at  our  old  village  of  Tajonar,  where  we  were  bu( 
poorly  lodged  and  accommodated,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,     I  determined  to  pitcfh  my  tcot^  %nd 
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lodg^  in  it,  soopqr  than  sleep  ia  the  yUlage  lymeSi  they  tjverc  to 
«lthy. 

The  day  we  entered  it,  we  advanced  a  little,  to  tee  ncbnt 
we  could  of  the  work  Qf  destruction,  duriog  the  late  ibatlle. 
The  first  spot  we  made  to  w{is  a  Spanish  post,  oposisling  of  a 
smfill  field-work,  ^nd  a  few  gups,  to  preveot  the  French  from 
brqi^ing  o^t  on  our  side.  This,  however,  they  fcequently  idid» 
and  ppc/e  or  twice  in  the  night,  toolc  and  spiked  the  guns,  bmt  jthe 
damage  was  always  repaired  nest  day.  We  had  a  fine  yiew  jot 
the  town,  and  <;ould  reckon  eight  or  nine  spiites  of  churches. 
Having  viewed  its  amazing  strength  Sot  .some  time,  we  set  out 
for  the  Pyrenees,  two  miles  distant.  Scarcely  had  we  got  frooa 
under  the  cover  qf  the  redoubt,  wh^  some  of  the  enemy  began 
firing  at  us,  at  a  distance,  with  their  great  guos,  as  if  for  a  wager. 
The  balls  cut  round  us  on  every  side,  and,  as  we  had  no  bosinesa 
to  keep  us  near,  we  clapped  spurs  to  our  horses,  till  we  were  out 
of  range.  We  tbjen  rqde  up  the  moMHtaiu,  on  which  the  French 
had  been  enc^mp^d  the  night  of  the  49th  of  July,  bat  could  see 
little  till  we  bad*  ipottoted  another  tier,  when  the  view  of  s^ugh* 
t^r  and  depith  broke  in  upon  us  all  at  once.  The  carnage  was 
horrible,  but  most  of  the  dead  were  covered,  with  straw  and 
green  herbs,  pf  various  kiqds.  I  saw  what  terrific  effects  some 
of  the  cannon  shot  liad  on  the  rocks ;  huge  fragments  having 
beep  broken  off  and  shattered.  After  riding  till  our  horses  weta 
i^e^rly  tired,  wp  turned  about,  and  rode  down  the  steep  moua* 
tain^,  home. 

It  was  currpptly  reported,  in  these  parts,  that  the  Spanish  sen** 
tries,  bribed  by  the  French,  had  let  a  thousand  sheep  pass  iaso 
the  town  in  the  night.  This  gained  much  credit,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  true,  although  the  Spanish  general 
either  yrould  not,  or  pould  not,  find  it  out.  After  this,  we  wete 
ever  suspicious  of  the  Spaniards ;  nor  did  the  French  spare  theaij| 
i|$  they  made  frequent  sprties  in  the  night,  so  as  to  keep  them 
continually  on  the  alert*  It  was  evident  that  the  French  had 
obtained  some  provisions,  but,  except  as  above  stated,  there  was 
no  other  way  to  account  for  it. 

On  the  6th  of  Jlugust  we  had  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  in  another  quarter,  and  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Saragossa  to  General  Mioa,  the  Spanish  patriot,  who  took  here 
live  or  six  hundred  prisoners.  During  the  whole  of  this  war 
Mina  distinguished  himself  as  a  partisan;  he  htirassed  the  French 
in  a  terrible  manner  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  supplies  which  came  out  of  France  were  ever  obliged  to 
have  a  v^ry  strong  guard  with  them,  as,  if  they  fell  in  with  Mina, 
who  knew  every  pass  of  the  mountains,  their  capture  seemed  ine* 
id4ble.  Vox  even  9umbe0  aomfBtimes,  couU  hold  out  piotactionf 
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as  Mina  would  take  up  such  positions  as  to  render  numbers  use* 
less.  In  this  way  did  he  molest  them  without  intermission* 
The  Spaniards  in  Navarre  road^  songs  about  him  and  his  volun- 
teers, but  whether  they  respected  him  for  his  success^  or  because 
their  friends  principally  composed  his  army,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  affirm.  However,  it  is  partly  true,  that  they  did  not 
altogether  like  the  destruction  among  the  French,  whom  they 
esteemed  much  more  than  the  English,  on  account  of  their 
religion.  After  all,  neither  the  French  nor  English  armies  would 
aspire  to  be  sainted  on  the  score  of  religion.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  more  French  soldiers  fell  in  this  manner  of  petty 
warfare,  than  in  all  Lord  Wellington's  general  actions  added 
together.  After  the  surrender  of  Saragossa,  Mina  turned  after 
the  French  in  the  eastern  passes,  to  intercept  stragglers  from  the 
main  body  of  their  army,  and  here  I  shall  leave  them  for  the 
present. 

Many  parties  now  set  out  for  a  boar  hunt,  wherein  they 
met  with  some  success.  It  was  only  in  one  excursion  that  I 
accompanied  them.  A  number  of  the  country  people,  who  were 
best  inured  to  it,  went  with  us  on  foot.  We  allowed  three  dajs 
for  the  excursion.  Each  person  was  armed  with  a  boar-spear, 
about  ten  feet  long.  We  were  all  mounted,  but  left  our  horses 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  We  entered  the  forests  with  proper 
guides,  but  none  of  us  seemed  to  relish  the  amusement,  it  was 
so  toilsome.  The  first  and  second  day  shewed  nothing  but 
wolves,  many  of  which  we  shot  for  our  diversion.  These  for- 
midable animals  would  attack  us,  when  wounded,  and  we  could 
only  defend  ourselves  by  transfixing  them  with  our  spears.  At 
night  we  lay  down  in  any  house  we  could  find,  where  we  dined  or 
supped  on  any  thing  we  had  killed.  We  had,  however,  brought 
plenty  with  us,  which  our  servants  carried  on  poles.  On  the 
second'day's  journey,  we  penetrated  some  woods  that  I  am  ready 
to  think  had  never  been  explored  by  man  before.  Here  we  could 
survey  a  valley,  about  three  miles  over,  which  was  inaccessible^ 
and  here  we  had  a  view  of  the  wild  boar  in  its  primeval  state. 
We  fired  several  shots,  the  echo  of  which  sounded  like  thunder, 
returned,  went  away,  and  again  reverberated  in  the  valley,  at  our 
feet,  which  was  inaccessible  from  its  woods  and  rocks.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  agilky  of  the  boar.  I  had  concluded,  from 
its  make  that  it  must  be  very  heavy  and  slow  in  its  movements^ 
but  I  was  now  to  experience  its  promptitude  and  activity. 

On  the  third  day  we  met  with  a  boar,  which  gave  us  a  fine 
chace  of  some  miles.  I  fired  at  one  time,  and  wounded  it,  when 
it  sprang  towards  me.  I  ran  behind  a  tree,  and  loaded  again, 
and  when  it  was  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  some  one  else 
fiitd  and  bit  it  in  the  head  :  it  fell,  and  1  finished  it  with  the  butt- 
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as  I  was  obliged  to  keep  moving  round  the  tree^  in  proportion  as 
my  enemy  followed,  and  so  to  keep  him  constantly  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  boar  had  two  large  tosks,  of  which  it  would  have 
made  terrible  use,  if  we  had  not  disabled  it.  The  animal  was 
about  seven  feet  long,  and  three  and  a  half  high,  when  standing 
up.  .We  could  only  bring  a  part  away  :  the  legs  make  excellent 
bams,  a  little  bard  and  black,  but  very  sweet.  This  day's  sport 
proved  so  tiresome,  that  we  agreed  to  return  home,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day :  our  horses  had  arrived 
before  us. 

In  this  journey,  we  learnt  from  our  guides,  that  there  were 
many  valleys  like  those  we  had  seen,  totally  inaccessible  to  man, 
from  underwood  and  perpendicular  rocks.  It  appears  that,  the 
boar  never  attacks  man,  except  when  impelled  by  hunger,  and 
this  is  only  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are  stript  of  their  food, 
acorns,  young  branches,  herbs,  and  there  are  no  wild  animals 
which  he  can  surprise  .  But  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
they  are  left  without  resource,  and  then  only  do  they  attack  man» 
and  but  seldom.  One  half  of  the  Pyrenees  is  inaccessible, 
many  parts  have  never  been  even  seen  by  any  one.  This  we  can 
readily  believe  from  what  we  observed  ourselves.  No  maps, 
whatever,  are  correct,,  in  giving  the  points  of  the  mountains, 
any  further  than  the  extreme  ones.  We  had  with  us  the  best 
Spanish  maps  that  could  be  had,  but  they  were  of  no  use  after  the 
first  day. 

JliigmA  8<A.— We  left  Tajonar,  for  the  small  village  of  Viurruni, 
OD  the  road  to  the  Ebro.  There  was  nothing  particularly  obf 
servable  here;  and,  on  the  10th,  we  moved  to  Mandagonia, 
during  which,  we  passed  the  town  of  Puente  de  la  Reyna,  or 
the  Queen's  Bridge,  there  being  a  bridge  here  over  a  small  river. 
T'his  town  appears  jn  a  very  picturesque  situation  oA  apf>roaching 
it,  but  has  nothing  remarkable  to  show  when  you  get  to  it. 
It  is  surrounded,  nearly,  by  large  hills,  over  Which  there  are  ex- 
cellent roads,  in  some  places  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
ascents  are  made  easy  by  a  constant  winding  round  the  hills. 
The  town  i^  tolerably  clean,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  river 
which  passes  through  it,  and  which  is  well  stored  with  fish. 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  most  magnificent  convent  here ; 
it  seems  wonderful  that  it  has  never  been  repaired.  Also,  an 
excellent  market  place,  well  stored  with  a  constant  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions*  The  main  street,  which  is  quite  in  a  line, 
has  many  fine  shops  in  it,  particularly  woollen  drapers  and 
jewellers.  We  found  this  place  the  general  refuge  of  the  wan- 
derers from  Pampeluna ;  it  was  full  of  them.  Soon  after  you 
leave. this  town,  you  ha^e  a  good  view  of  Mandagonia,  situated 
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St  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  end  of  a  long  road,  of  aboiJt  two  miles^ 
laid  oat  in  a  straight  line ;  but,  whea  you  are  in  the  towD,yoii  find 
little  to  recommend  it,  bat  a  beautiful  church  of  the  Gothic  style, 
mixed  with  modern  decorations.  The  inside  is  fitted  up  in  a  truly 
aaperb  manner.  We  were  billeted  here  on  a  priest,  who  was 
stirly,  because  we  did  not  invite  him  to  dinner,  as  he  seemed  to 
pine  for  a  piece  of  roast  beef  we  had  with  us.  Our  servants 
gave- him  a  canteen  of  Irish  whiskey,  and  he  mistaking  it  for 
Agoa  dente,  or  the  spirits  of  Spain,  nearly  finished  the  canteen. 
He  was  soundly  inebriated,  and  afforded  much  diversion,  though 
iire  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  by  his  falling  asleep.  In  this  state 
we  left  him  next  morning. 

On  the  11th  of  Augmt  we  arrived  at  Lend,  a  town  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  which  there  is  only  one  accessible  road 
for  cavalry.  The  south  side  of  this  town  ends,  by  the  foil  of 
the  ground,  almost  perpendicular,  for  two  hundred  yards.  Pedes- 
trians may  climb  up  the  steep,  any  where,  though  not  without 
difficulty.  The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  town  are  bound  in  a 
similar  manner.  At  a  distance,  the  place  looks  like  a  horse- 
shoe, the  open  end  being  a  gradual  descent  to  the  valleys  below, 
through  which  the  road  passes. 

The  country  all  about  is  covered  with  vineyards,  the  fruit  now 
nearly  ripe.  On  my  arrival  here,  I  had  the  best  billet  I  ever 
had  in  Spain,  on  a  family  named  Tavarez.  The  son,  Juan 
fiaptiste  Tavarez,  was  the  most  intelligent  Spaniard  I  had  ever 
aeen.  He  exerted  himself  greatly^  and  did  every  thing  to  amuse 
OS.  As  you  come  into  this  town,  you  are  attracted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  old  palace,  though  not  of  very  ancient  date.  We 
went  to  see  it,  and  our  Spanish  friend  accompanied  us.  On  our 
entrance,  there  appeared  to  have  been  only  one  large  court  inside, 
with  apartments  under  colonades,  all  round.  These  were  all  in 
rains,  and  our  companion  informed  us  that,  previous  to  the  late 
war,  this  palace  had  been  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  family  of 
Alba,  and  the  dukes  of  that  title;  some  of  whom  are  buried 
here  in  the  charch.  Of  the  palace  nothing  remains  but  the 
outside  walls ;  the  apartments  had  been  two  stories  high,  but 
the  French  were  so  often  in  it,  and  again  driven  out  by  Mina, 
and  other  patriot  generals,  that  the  townspeople  petitioned 
Mina  to  destroy  it.  As  it  kept  the  poor  inhabitants  in  constant 
alarm,  he  complied,  and  now  it  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  Marble 
pillars  of  the  most  exquisite  wormanship  are  seen  lying  about 
in  every  direction,  foar  or  five  feet  deep.  Most  of  the  pillars 
are  of  white  marble.  On  your  entrance  through  the  gate/  yoa 
descend  a  flight  of  steps  which  brings  you  into  a  long  passage^ 
lighted  by  a  smkll  grated  iron  door  at  the  end  of  it.  This,  our 
guide  told  tts^  bad  been  often  resorted  to  by  the  F^eficb^  t9 
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escape  bj,  when  hard  pressed,  as  the  door  led  to  the  side  of  the 
precipice  which  they  could  well  enough  descend,  in  the  night, 
unknown  to  the  besiegers,  who  had  no  room  to  post  sentinels  on 
this  side.  It  bad,  it  seems,  been  used  by  the  duke's  family 
as  a  cellar.  In  ancient  times,  howerer,  this  residence  must  have 
been  a  place  of  strength,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  sally  port. 
The  front  of  the  building  exhibited  many  thousand  marks  of 
war,  being  almost  (Covered  over  with  musket  balls,  especially 
about  the  windows,  of  which  last,  there  were  only  three  or  four. 
This  front  afterwards,  with  the  ground  before  it,  made  an  excel* 
lent  racket  court,  and  it  became  our  daily  diversion  while  here* 
We  went,  one  day,  to  see  the  church,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  in  the  light  Grecian  style ;  it  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  here 
we  saw  the  monument  of  one  of  the  dukes  of  Alba,  of  white 
marble,  perfectly  transparent,  though  placed  there  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  duke  is  recumbent  at  full  length;  his  wife 
beside  him,  and,  at  their  feet,  the  statue  of  a  dog,  which  bad 
saved  their  lives  on  some  particular  occasion. 

During  our  stay,  I  observed  that  many  of  the  walls  of  the 
bouses  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  as  also  the  sally  port  of  the 
castle  or  palace,  had  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  tene- 
ments, cold  enough  in  winter,  were,  at  this  time,  a  real  luxury, 
as  the  weather  had  set  in  very  hot.  1  found,  on  inspection,  that 
the  rock  on  which  this  town  stands,  consists  of  a  composition  of 
sand,  lime-*stone,  marl,  and  of  a  soft  kind  of  white  marble  { 
the  latter,  when  heated,  becoming  as  hard  as  flint,  which  du- 
rability it  will  ever  after  retain.  The  country  was  tolerably  well 
cultivated  in  every  direction ;  indeed,  Spain,  in  general,  may  be 
said  to  be  so,  though  it  does  not  cost  them  half  the  labour  that 
it  does  in  England.  Were  Spain  cultivated  in  the  manner  of 
English  farming,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  supply  one  half 
of  Europe  with  grain.  Of  hay,  they  make  but  little  |  and  a 
field  of  green  grass  is  a  rarity  the  eye  is  very  seldom  regaled 
with. 

^  While  in  this  town  we  had  frequent  balls,  my  house,  facing 
the  church,  being  selected  as  the  largest.  All  the  females  came 
and  their  friends ;  also  the  ofiicers  of  the  regiments  about  the 
place,  with  others  at  a  distance.  At  these  balls  there  was  no 
supper,  only  slight  refreshments,  such  as  iced  lemonade,  iced 
cream,  chocolate,  coffee,  and  sweet  cake,  with  plenty  of  wine. 
Of  these,  each  took  as  his  fancy  led  him.  The  whole  expense  of 
one  night  would  not  exceed  forty  dollars ;  occasionally,  we  might 
have  300  present.  The  dances,  very  often,  consisted  of  the 
fandango,  which  the  English  never  attempted;  these  are  too 
well  known  to  require  an  account  of.  The  country  dances  were 
very  elegant  when  we  began  to  know  them,  but  this  could  not 
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be  done  without  some  practice.  The  movements  are  very  slow, 
much  like  a  hymn  tune,  or,  sometimes,  the  music  is  very  quick, 
the  dance  seeming  to  beat  time  to  it :  all  too  slovr  for  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  dances  consist  in  the  twining  of  the  arms,  the 
gentleman  and  lady  together ;  the  gentleman  turning  the  lady 
round, « till  her  back  is  to  him,  and  then  himself,  when  the  arms 
of  both  become  crossed  on  their  own  bosom,  the  hands  of  each 
meeting  at  the  shoulder.  Then  untwining  again,  without  ever 
letting  go  each  others  hands.  Keep  moving,  to  the  time,  with 
a  particular  step,  then  down  the  middle,  in  the  fandango  style. 
Waltzing  was  also  a  favourite  amusement  with  them  and  us. 
These  little  parties  were  repeated  every  Sunday  night,  being  the 
jubilee  day  in  all  Catholic  countries;  the  townspeople  and 
our  officers  giving  them  in  rotation. 

One  evening  we  witnessed  a  phenomenon  while  out  on  the 
ramparts,  as  I  might  term  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  of  very 
vivid  lightning,  which  seemed  to  be  over  the  river  £bro,  six  or 
seven  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line.  We  could  not  but  admire 
the  immense  sheets  it  came  down  in  from  the  clouds  :  after  a 
time  it  assumed  a  different  form,  the. sparks  and  electric  fluid 
rushing  out  of  the  ground  to  the  clouds.  At  last,  it  grew  so 
vivid  and  frequent,  that  we  ran  the  risk  of  being  blinded  by  it. 
The  balls  of  fire  rushing  out  of  the  earth  and  out  of  the  clouds, 
fiew  in  every  direction;  some  ran  along  the  ground,  some 
darting  from  one  cloud  and  entering  another^  In  fact,  they 
illumined  our  whole  town,  so  that  we  could  see  to  pick  up  a  pin, 
or  read  the  smallest  print.  The  light  was  not  at  intervals,  but 
in  one  continued  glare.  Yet  we  heard  no  reports  of  thunder 
whatever.  The  inhabitants  told  us  it  was  common  at  this  season 
of  the  year ;  they  ascribed  it  to  the  exhalations  of  the  Ebro, 
as  they  never  had  observed  it  in  any  other  direction :  the  day 
had  been  very  hot.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  we  completely 
recovered  our  sight..  The  lightning  rushing  from  the  earth, 
none  of  us  had  ever  witnessed  before. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  here,  a  party  of  us  rode  over  to 
Lodoza,  a' small  but  beautiful  town  on  the  Ebro,  over  which 
there  was  a  bridge  into  Castile.  On  the  road  we  were  surprised, 
and  not  a  little  shocked,  at  seeing  a  vast  number  of  human 
skeletons  strewed  all  along,  and  about  the  road.  I  found,  by 
some  of  our  companions,  who  were  Spaniards,  that  on  this  very 
spot  had  been  a  sanguinary  action,  between  the  French  and 
general  Mina  ;  the  former  were  eventually  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Spaniards  refuse  to  bury  these  French  skeletons 
from  a  principle  of  revenge  for  what  they  suffered  during  the 
war,  though  the  French  were  treated  as  roughly  as  could  be, 
when  the  Spaniards  had  the  upper  hand.    The  Spaniards  are  all 


buridi.  The  French  are  stated  ta  bare  lost  1500  men  killed^ 
which  was  the  whole  strength  of  the  detachment,  when  sent 
from  Lodoza  to  Lerin  to  forage.  On  their  approach  to  the 
htter  place,  Mina,  who  had  just  arrived,  sallied  out  on  them, 
and,  by  dint  of  numbers,  surrounded  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
The  Spaniards  say  the  killed  amounted  to  1500,  and  I  should 
think  I  saw  that  number  of  skeletons.  But,  certainly,  there 
were  as  many  graves  of  the  Spaniards ;  indeed,  they  confess  to 
have  lost  1000  killed  ;  but  this  seems  to  fall  short  t)f  the  num- 
ber of  graves.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  very  obstinate  actbn ;  for, 
if  Mina  had  1000  killed,  he  must  have  had  four  times  that 
uamber  wounded.  The  French  skeletons  lie  in  columns,  as  they 
fell,  having  retreated  in  a  hollow  square,  as  the  country  was  very 
open  for  cavalry,  which  Mina  had,  but  the  French  none ;  and 
this  was  a  principal  instrument  of  their  destruetion.  The  ske- 
letons also  pf  a  great  number  of  horses  are  lying  about  these 
squares,  where  the  Spaniards  had  charged  and  pushed  them  on 
the  bayonet.  The  field  of  battle  extends  to  near  a  league  and  a 
half,  from  Lodoza  to  Lerin.  How  the  French  in  Lodoza  could 
thus  neglept  their  comrades,  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  as 
there  were,  by  the  Spanish  account,  16,000  men  in  the  town  at 
the  time,  who  never  came  out  to  their  assistance.  The  French 
seem  to  have  revenged  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lodoza^ 
by  murdering  many  of  them. 

The  town  of  Lodoza  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ebro,  over 
which  .there  is  a  bridge  of  tiiirteen  arches,  into  Castile.  There 
are  some  very  high  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  covered  with  vines 
to  the  very  top,  the  whole  presenting  an  unusual  appearance. — In 
this  place,,  we  had  some  of  the  best  liqueurs  we  had  ever  tasted. 
How  made  and  prepared  we  could  not  learn,  as  the  host  would 
retain  his  secret,  he  being  the  only  one  who  made  them  in  Spain. 
Previous  to  the  French  entering  the  country,  he  was  making  a 
fortune  by  it,  but  now,  like  every  thing  else,  the  sale  had  fallen 
off.  I  never  tasted  any  thing  like  it;  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
every  liqueur  in  common  use,  either  in  Spain,  France,  or  England. 
On  our  return,  the  night  set  in  so  rapidly  upon  us,  that  we  ran 
the  risk  of  lying  among  the  French  skeletons  and  Spanish  graves, 
ail  night,  but  after  a  smart  ride,  we  made  shift  to  get  to 
Lerin. 

We  had  frequent  horse  races  near  this  town ;  the  Spaniards 
would  bet  very  high  on  these  occasions,  and  even  run  their  horses 
against  ours,  but  they  never  won  a  race,  as  our  horses  were  too 
swift  for  them.  Now  I  am  speaking  of  horses,  let  me  remark, 
that  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  greyhounds  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  English ;  this  we  assigned  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
which  enervated  the  limbs  of  our  English  dogs,  while  the  natives 
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were  inured  to  it.  I  had  two  greyhounds,  one  English,  and  oife 
Portugaese,  and  though  my  English  dog  was  counted  an  escellent 
light  foot  in  England,  yet  he  was  always  left  far  behind  by  the 
Portuguese  dog.  The  Engljsh  dog  died,  on  our  march,  befoiv 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  1  lost  my  Portuguese  a  little  after, 
though  I  found  him  again  on  my  arrival  at  Bourdeaus,  in  France, 
he  having  followed  the  army  in  the  train  of  General  Sir  L.  C— — • 
I  afterwards  gave  him  to  the  General,  and  I  believe  he  has  him 
still,  or  may  have  transferred  him  to  Lord  W— — -,  in  whose 
pack  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  seen  him.  Many  of  the 
officers  had  their  dogs  abroad  with  them.  Lord  Wellington  had  a 
complete  pack  with  him,  for  hunting,^  for  which  amusement  no 
country  in  the  world  couldafford  better  materials  tlianSpain,  though 
the  Spaniards  never  hunt  in  the  northern  parts  on  horseback. 

During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  in  Spain,  I  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  one  truly  handsome  female  ;  they  are  all  either  too  fat, 
or  complete  skeletons,  neither  of  which  can  exhibit  fine  propor- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  have  very 
bad  teeth,  which*  in  general,  are  rotten.  Their  breath  smells 
frightfully  of  oil,  which  to  an  Englishman  is  a  very  nauseating 
dose,  as  the  oil  they  use  is  not  that  pure  Florence  which  is  used 
in  France,  but  a  rank  kind,  similar  to  that  which  is  made  ia 
Portugal.  The  reason  why  the  Portuguese  oil  is  not  as  good  as 
the  French,  is  imputed  to  the  Portuguese  beating  the  olives  off 
the  trees  with  a  stick,  which  bruises  them  in  falling;  while  the 
French  pull  them  off  with  the  hand,  so  as  not  to  injure,  and  without 
hurting  them<  This  creates  a  material  difference  when  the  oil  is 
made,  of  100  per  cent  in  the  price  : — but  the  Portuguese  can 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  their  method  for  a  better. 

The  Spaniards  in  this  part  of  the  country  appear  absolutely 
ignorant  of  many  culinary  articles  of  English  adoption.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  tea-pot  is  quite  a  curiosity.  They  destroyed  one  of 
mine,  by  polling  out  the  bottom,  to  see  what  was  inside,  not 
perceiving  that  it  opened  by  the  ltd,  I  had  some  spice  inside, 
which  rattled  when  the  pot  was  shaken,  and  it  became  an  object 
with  them  to  find  out  what  they  were. — I  had  never  used  it 
much,  as  I  not  only  preferred  the  chocolate  of  Spain  to  any  tea, 
but  even  used  it  in  greater  quantities  than  the  Spaniards  them* 
aelves. 

The  town  of  Lerin  is  celebrated  for  its  hemp  manufactures,  in 
which  more  than  one  half  of  the  people  are  employed.  Thej 
were  now  beating  it  out  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  England, 
exeept  that  the  instrument  they  used  was  shaped  like  a  two- 
edged  sword.  The  vintage  season  set  in  while  I  was  in  this 
town  ;  the  whole  country  about  was  covered  with  vineyards.  The 
▼ines  grow  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  never  higher;  they  are 
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not  nnlike  otir  white  cmrant  bushes,  of  a  certaio  class.  In 
the  winter  timei  all  the  branches  of  the  vine  are  cut  off,  leaving 
the  stump  only,  about  a  foot  or  two  high.  When  spring  com- 
mences, new  shoots  spring  out,  which  run  to  a  great  length ; 
these  soon  produce  leaves  and  fruit,  which  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember become  ripe.  The  clusters  are  then  gathered  and 
brought  to  the  house  of  the  owner,  who  has  a  large  square  room^ 
on  the  ground  flpor,  ready  for  their  reception ;  this  floor  has 
groves  cut  in  the  stone,  to  receive  the  juice  when  pressed,  which 
all  runs  to  one  point,  containing  a  tube,  into  the  cellar,  and  there 
it  communicates  with  barrels  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
the  process  of  making  wine.  But  the  way  the  fruit  is  first 
pressed  is  extremely  dirty,  as  men  trample  the  grapes  under  their 
feet,  without  any  covering  to  screen  the  firuit.  1  have  seen  men 
with  sore  feet,  go  in  and  trample;  and  as  for  others  coming  in  out 
of  the  dirty  streets,  though  expressly  to  assist,  their  feet  all  over 
mud,  the  vile  practice  was  common  every  where*— -After  this 
pressure,  the  fruit  is  put  into  a  machine,  where  it  b  again  pressed 
into  a  solid  mass,  till  it  becomes  of  no  farther  use  for  wine* 
After  all^  spirits  are  made  of  the  refuse,  stronger  than  any  brandy^ 
similar  to  what  we  call  spirits  of  wine.  The  cellars  are  very 
warm,  when  this  wine  begins  to  ferment,  and  no  candle  must  be 
brought  near,  or  the  air  would  instantly  take  fire,  and  blow  the 
house  up. 

The  expense  of  the  inside  of  the  churches  in  this  country  is 
beyond  all  calculation  ;  about  the  altar,  which  is  ornamented  in 
the  most  superb  style,  with  images  of  various  saints  ;  all,  in  fact, 
is  one  sheet  of  gold,  to  the  very  top  of  the  ceiling,  and  often  jthe 
whole  of  the  ceiling  is  gilt.  The  walls  are  garnished  with  pic- 
tures, the  subjects  taken  from  the  bible,  or  where  there  are  no 
pictures,  the  vacancy  is  often  filled  up  by  an  image,  or  a  small 
altar,  dedicated  to  some  saint.  All  here  worship  different  saints^ 
whom  they  look  up  to  for  protection  and  mediation. 

I  was  invited,  one  evening,  by  my  landlady,  Signiora  Tavarez^ 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her  and  a  few  friends,  in  the  Spanish 
style,  and  I  accepted  the  offer.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  all  throw  off  their  great  coats,  and  take  their  seats. 
Then  coffee,  chocolate,  iced  cream,  lemonade,  and  sweet  cakes, 
are  handed  round,  of  which  you  take  what  you  please.  The 
ladies  then  retire,  and  the  men  put  their  cloaks  on  again.  When 
seated,  I  was  wondering  what  was  to  come  next,  when  presently 
all  the  men  began  to  take  out  of  their  pockets  flint,  steel, 
tobacco,  &c.  They  soon  made  their  paper  segars,  stiuck  a  light, 
and  fell  to  smoking,  all  together,  without  a  single  word  to  inter- 
rupt—all pufiiDg  together.  When  dark,  it  had  an  odd  effect,  as 
no  candles  were  brought  in,  and  nothing  appearing  but  the  flame 
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of  their  segars  and  the  nose,  which  was  all  over  illaminated^ 
from  the  light  of  the  segars.  At  iast^  the  room  became  so  fiUed 
with  smoke,  that  I  was  fain  to  take  ray  leave,  not  caring  to  be 
smothered  through  politeness.  At  the  balls  in  this  country  the 
gentlemen  enter  first,  when  they  eat  and  drink  what  they  please, 
while  the  priests,  who  are  sure  to  swarm  here,  lay  in  a  good 
store  of  eatables,  and  then  retire.  This  becomes  a  signal  to 
the  ladies,  that  the  gentlemen  are  waiting  for  them ;  when  they 
arrive,  after  eating  and  driaking,  the  dances  begin. 

And  liow,  having  made  such  observations  as  time  would  allow, 
I  received  unexpected  orders  to  repair  to  Estella,  on  another 
service ;  and,  bidding  adieu  to  my  kind  landlord,  I  set  out,  over 
an  uneven  country. 

Estella  is  a  very  fine  town,  surrounded  nearly  by  mountains. 
This  place  was  General  Ponsonby's*  head-quarters.  There  were 
several  convents  here,  some  of  which  were  nearly  in  ruins. 
There  was  also  a  Moorish  temple,  which  now  is  a  Cathelic  church, 
in  very  good  preservation.  The  Moorish  paintings  seem  very 
curious,  but  rough  ;  at  least  they  will  amuse  at  first.  The 
church,  with  many  of  the  small  apartments  adjoining,  roust  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  cost  immense  labour.  The 
gate,  at  the  grand  entrance,  runs  up  to  the  very  top  of  the 
building,  but  smaller  doors  have  been  cut,  to  use  od  common 
days ;  the  great  gates  being  only  open  on  festivals. 

In  this  town  arc  many  fine  houses.  There  is  an  excellent 
market  here,  for  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  &c.  Fowls  are  in  great 
plenty,  and  wine  is  sold  in  several  houses.  A  great  woollen 
trade  has  been  carried  on  formerly  with  France,  but  now  every 
thing  is  at  a  stand.  The  town  appears  to  be  crowded  with  lazy 
young  monks,  lounging  about  in  every  ones  way.  I  was  very 
well  pleased  when  I  received  orders,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
to  proceed  for  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  of  infantry,  now  stationed 
near  St.  Juan  de  Luz,  in  France. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  Estella,  we  had  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Pampeluna.  I  was  inclinable  to  call,  on  our  way,  and  see 
this  place,  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems,  would  admit  no  strangers, 
till  the  affam  of  the  inhabitants  were  settled,  and  those  returned 
who  had  left  it.  We  found,  also,  that  on  the  surrender,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  found  dead  in  their  houses,  from  famine, 
as  the  French  had  held  out  till  they  began  to  die  themselves. 
There  were  about  3500  prisoners  taken,  the  remainder  having 

*  This  is  that  e^allant  officer,  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  who  Vfu  afterwards  killed  at 
Waterloo,  while  giving  his  watch  and  a  picture  to  his  Aid  de  Camp  for  his  wife. 
Beini;  badly  mounted,  and  in  deep  ground,  he  well  knew  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  escape,  the  French  Cavalry  coming  down,  and  no  assistance  being  near 
at  the  moment. 
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ttther  died  during  the  siege,  or  fallen  in  tbe  different  nightly 
sorties. 

Nooember  24,<— We  set  out,  and  passed  Puente  la  Reyna, 
already  mentioned.  From  this  place  the  roads  mounted  all  along 
higher  as  we  went,  till  we  came  on  a  clifF  overlooking  the  vale, 
wherein  Pampeluna  is  situated.  The  mountains  on  which  the 
battles  of  the  28th,  19th,  30th,  and  S  1st  July  had  been  fought, 
might  be  seen  in  the  back-ground.  From  this  spot  I  had  one  of 
those  magnificent  views  never  to  be  met  with,  perhaps,  but  in 
such  a  region  as  this.  I  think  I  counted  not  fewer  than  seventy- 
nine  villages  round  Pampeluna,  some  in  vallies,  and  some  on 
hills.  Our  great  height  above  them  made  them  all  appear  as  if 
under  our  feet.  The  Pyrenees,  on  the  other  side  of  Pampeluna, 
shone  forth  in  all  their  wild  beauty,  perfectly  visible,  though  I 
dare  say  twenty  miles  distant  at  least.  The  district  where  the 
battle  was  fought  projected  nearer  to  Pampeluna  than  any  other. 
Many  other  ranges  appeared  behind  these,  of  a  blueish  tinge,  1 
suppose  from  their  great  distance.  Others  lay  behind  these^ 
whose  summits  were  doomed  to  be  capped  with  eternal  snows, 
far  above  the  clouds,  now  lightly  floating  through  the  air.  The 
villages  were,  in  general,  white,  the  houses  being  white-washed  ; 
and  when  the  sun  shone,  they  appeared  very. prominent.  In  the 
centre  of  all  arose  Pampeluna,  as  a  kind  of  supreme  mistress  of 
the  vale,  with  the  spires  of  her  numerous  churches  rising  above 
the  houses.  The  great  extent  of  the  outworks  was  very  dis- 
tinctly visible,  from  their  light  brown  colour,  the  cannon  dotted 
all  roond  appearing  like  so  many  black  spots.  This  town  is  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  towards  France,  and  an  enemy  from  the 
latter  country  could  not  well  penetrate  into  Spain,  without  first 
taking  it. 

We  now  wound  down  the  mountain,  which  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult, as  all  the  roads  here  had  been  surveyed  before  entirely 
formed,  and  the  easiest  descents  contrived,  though  in  some  places, 
the  road  had  been  lengthened  in  consequence.  In  about  three 
hours  we  came  to  the  first  valley,  after  which  part  of  our  com- 
pany, wishing  to  get  forward,  left  us  behind,  and  this  occasioned 
us  a  degree  of  trouble.  We  intended  to  have  stopped  at  Irut- 
zen  this  night,  but  we  lost  ourselves  in  the  mountains  and  woods. 
We  roved  about  two  hours,  and  could  not  even  find  the  road 
again.  At  last,  we  met  with  a  shepherd  driving  a  sheep  before 
him.  He  told  us  we  were  in  a  very  intricate  part,  and  invited  us 
to  come  and  join  some  of  his  companions.  We  did  so,  but  were 
rather  apprehensive  that  he  might  lead  us  among  banditti.  We 
were  soon  eased  of  this  fear,  as  the  shepherd  showed  us  his  com- 
rades not  far  off,  all  round  a  fire,  with  their  flocks  standing  and 
lying  about  them,  like  so  many  children.    An  excellent  fire  they 
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had,  which  comfortably  warmed  us.  After  they  had  directed  us 
as  well  as  we  could  uuderstand  them,  we  set  out  again  for  Imtzen, 
which,  after  all,  we  almost  despaired  of  finding.  We  had  not 
gone  above  a  mile,  before  we  again  lost  our  way,  and  rambled 
about  till  nine  o'clock,  when  we  were  almost  minded  to  lie  down 
in  the  wood  for  the  night.  Hope,  however,  still  led  us  on,  and 
at  length  we  fell  in  with  a  shepherd's  cottage,  where  a  letter  party 
of  the  10th  hussars  were  quartered.  Here  we  enquired  our  way, 
but  were  advised  to  proceed  no  farther  that  night,  and  we  thought 
best  to  agree  to  it.  They  found  me  a  bed,  the  best  that  was  to 
be  had,  and  I  went  to  sleep,  heartily  tired,  as  we  had  travelled 
forty'-eight  miles  this  day. 

Next  morning,  we  set  forward  again,  and,  after  crossing  a 
valley,  met  our  party,  who  had  been  not  a  little  alarmed,  for  fear 
we  iniglit  have  been  murdered.  We  agreed,  after  this,  not  to 
separate  any  more,  during  the  journey.  We  were  soon  again  on 
the  Camina  Real,  here  elevated  one  thousand  feet  above  a  river. 
The  rock,  on  our  left  side,  was  perpendicular  down  to  it,  without 
any  parapet  to  protect  mules^  or  any  thing  else,  from  tumbling 
down  ;  the  road,  however,  was  tolerably  wide — ten  feet.  We  dis* 
mounted,  and  led  our  horses  ;  the  rock  on  the  right  of  us  rose 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  in  some  places,  over  our  heads,  to  the 
opposite  mountain,  which  rose  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  the 
one  we  were  iraversing.  After  advancing  about  a  league,  the 
road  began  to  descend,  till  it  came  on  a  level  with  the  river,  with 
which  it  now  kept  company,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  some- 
tihies  on  another.  At  last  we  came  to  a  house,  curiously  seated 
under  the  mountain,  close  by  the  river  side,  and  here  we  stopped 
to  breakfast.  I  must  give  some  account  of  this,  as  it  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  many  Spanish  inns,  the  situation  excepted.  Having 
dismounted,  the  hostler  took  our  horses  to  a  shed,  covered  with 
branches  of  the  pine,  which  let  the  air  and  rain  in,  or  any  living 
creature  that  had  a  mind  to  enter.  There  was  no  manger,  and  we 
could  scarcely  get  room  for  our  nags,  the  place  being  full  of  mules 
and  muleteers,  who  had  passed  the  night  there.  We  then  entered 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  which  was  crowded  with  mules, 
muleteers,  dogs,  cows,  pigs,  and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
I  had  not  leisure  to  enumerate.  On  our  telling  the  female  servant, 
who  was  certainly  Don  Quixote's  Maritornes,  that  we  could  not 
breakfast  in  such  a  hole,  with  ,a  scornful  look  she  asked  if  we 
would  walk  up  stairs.  This  we  assented  to,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  a  stair-case,  but  could  find  none.  Maritornes,  seeing 
what  we  wanted,  presently  got  a  ladder,  up  which  we  mounted 
to  the  first  floor,  through  a  trap-door.  When  there,  we  found  a 
whole  posse  of  muleteers,  fast  asleep,  all  round  the  room,  their 
beds  being  the  trappings  of  their  mules.    We  tpok  the  middle 
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of  the  room  to  ourselves^  and  bad  some  chairs  and  a  table  banded 
up  fronn  b^ow.  At  first  we  found  the  trap-door  too  small  for 
their  admittance,  when  Maritornes,  springing  up,  out  of  patience, 
and  raising  two  or  three  of  the  Adoring  boards,  none  of  which 
were  nailed,  haaled  them  through  in  a  trice.  We  next  inquired 
for  the  man  servant,  to  see  what  could  be  had  for  breakfast,  when 
oar  hostler  popped  his  head  up  the  trap  door,  and  gave  us  the  contents 
of  his  bill  of  fare — bread,  eggs,  oil,  and  tobacco,  withagoa  dente. 
The  last  we  ordered,  and  directed  him  to  send  his  master 
with  it  immediately,  as  we  wished  to  warm  ourselves.  When  lo  i 
up  comes  our  hostler  again  !  In  vain  we  asked  to  see  the 
master ;  this  man,  with  ad  humble  bow,  told  us  he  was  the 
master.  We  then  ordered  bread  and  eggs,  and  made  some  tiea 
with  our  own  apparatus,  though  we  had  some  trouble  to  do  it,  as 
the  muleteers  crowded  round  our  servants,  to  see  the  process^ 
and  it  seemed  to  excite  much  laughter.  While  breakfast  was 
getting  ready,  we  agreed  to  walk  out  and  view  the  place  ;  and  as 
a  preparatory,  we  filled  a  glass  of  spirits  each,  and  had  nearly 
swallowed  the  dose,  when  we  threw  away  the  glasses  in  agony, 
it  being  spirits  of  wine,  which  took  the  skiii  off  our  tnouths  and 
throats.  From  our  being  so  cold,  we  had  no  conception  of  it^ 
at  first,  till  it  had  gone  half  way  down. 

Having  made  a  little  promenade,  we  were  highly  amused  at  the 
situation  of  the  place.  The  house  lay  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  river,  under  the  shade  of  the  rock,  which  had  still  attended 
us  all  along  this  morning's  ride.  It  was  here  about  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  many  large  blocks  projected  in  various  parts.  We 
saw  the  goats  fearlessly  browzing  along  the  edges  of  this  preci-- 
pice.  On  the  opposite  side  the  bank  rose  more  sloping,  and  was 
thinly  scattered  with  fir  and  elm  trees.  I  had  an  opportunity 
here  of  noticing  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  act  of  transport- 
ing their  fire-wood.  When  in  want  of  a  tree,  they  ascend  that 
part  of  the  mountain  that  lies  immediately  over  their  house ; 
nere  the  tree  is  cut,  and  at  once  rolled  down  the  mountain  to 
their  habitation.    After  breakfast  we  again  set  forward. 

I  had  particularly  remarked  t^e  roads  in  this  dafs  journey,  and 
was  almost  petrified  with  astonishment  at  surveying  the  laboar 
they  mast  have  cost.  For  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  they  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  some  places  forty  feet  deep.  I  could 
have  reckoned  millions  of  bores,  where  the  rocks  had  been  blown 
away  from  the  side,  to  make  way  for  the  road;  and  when  the  road 
was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  how  many  millions  of  tubes 
must  have  been  bored  to  bring  the  road  to  its  present  perfection  } 
In  some  rocks  I  counted  thirty  bores,  before  a  level  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  mine  was  sprung,  the  piece  next  the  river  most 
have  darted  away,  leaving  the  solid  rock  against  the  bank  withoat 
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injury.  The  roads,  all  along,  were  almost  aa  fine  as  a  bowling 
green  ;  and  they  are'  as  passable  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Thoae 
leading  from  Vittoria  to  France,  were  all  cut  up  by  the  French 
forming  redoubts  across  them,  to  intercept  our  passage,  but 
they  proved  of  no  use.  We  passed  Tolosa,  a  large  town,  this 
day,  and  arrived  at  Krnaoi,  about  eight  at  night,  having  ad-* 
vahced  sixty-four  miles  this  day.  On  our  approach  to  this  place, 
the  mountains  seemed  to  withdraw,  leaving  us  a  very  handsome 
valley  open,  which  was  well  cultivated.  The  method  of  digging 
here  was  rather  curious.  Five  or  six  men  or  women  had  forks^ 
with  four  or  five  prongs  to  them ;  these  they  rose  at  the  same 
time,  striking  them  into  the  earth  in  a  line,  then  they  turned  up 
the  sod  altogether,  taking  a  large  piece  up,  their  forks  being  a. 
foot  asunder,  or  more,  when  struck  into  the  ground*  I  heiurd 
them  singing  a  tune  and  keeping  time,  at  this  work.  At  night,. 
I  fell  asleep,  heartily  tired,  and  rose  up  much  refreahe4  in  tb«r< 
morning ;  yesterday's  journey  was  the  last  long  one  I  bad  itt 
Spain. 

On  the  26th,  we  set  out  and  arrived  at  Passages,  a  sea-port,  near 
St.  Sebastian,  but  we  had  a  world  of  difficulty  in  getting  into  it. 
In  some  places,  rivers  to  wade  through,  and  in  others,  up  to  the 
middle  in  mud.  Such  a  road  as  this  I  had  no  previous  idea  of* 
One  of  our  mules,  unluckily,  tumbled  down  a  precipice,  and 
was  killed  :  the  baggage  it  was  loaded  with  was  lost  in  a  rivec# 
The  mule  must  have  been  dead  long  before  it  reached  the  river, 
as  the  precipice,  which  was  four  or  five  hundred  feet  deep,  was 
knobbed  with  huge  fragments  of  rock,  against  which  the  poor 
mule  hit,  and  it  must  have  broken  his  bones.  On  the  27th,  we, 
left  this  horrible  mud-hole,  as  I  may  call  the  town,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  regain  the  main  road,  which,  after  much  diffiaulty^ 
we  effected.  We  now  took  the  road  to  Franai^  leaWr^g  Le^ica 
to  our  left,  with  a  most  awful  tier  of  the  Pyrenees/  which  tf  iv. 
minated  the  range.  A  view  of  this  is  given.  Atonf)  point' was 
a  cleft  in  a  mountain,  from  top  to  bottom ;  I  canqotprfgtendjtpder 
scribe  its  odd  appearance.  At  the  top  of  the  highest ;  n^ountaio^ 
which  was  over  Lezaca,  was  a  cap. of,  clouds  by  wbiqh  th&jc^ountrj 
people  could  prognosticate  the  approach,  of  h^^  WfE^tber;  Ao«ao 
account  of  this  I  shall  give,  heresft^rp 

We  now  found  the  road  cut  up  every,  two  or  tbr^se hundred  yards^ 
by  the  French  redoubts. '  lo  some  places,  they,  W  erected 
regular  field  bastions j  th^.road  also  was  strewed  with  dead' 
bullocks.  At  last,  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  the  Bidassoa». 
which  the  French  had  blown  up,  with  every  other  bridge  in  thw 
way.  This,  bridge  was  the  graqd  entr^^ice  into  Fi|iQee,.aiid; 
about  four  6t  five  miles  from,  the  mouth, of.  the'  rivjcr,  at.whicb 
point  was  the  town  of  Fontarajbtia,  oj^.the;  Sj^aq^Ksidff  aiMk 
St.  Andaye  on  the  French.    llieB]4afi99fl^bfci|pie.tii#bai^^ 
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of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  now  ft  was  that  I  prepared  to  bid 
a  final  adieu  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  by  passing  over  an 
English  bridge.  One  of  oar  pontoons  was  thrown  across,  and  over 
the  stone  one  which  the  French  had  blown  up.  The  opposite 
hank  rose  very  high,  with  a  rising  road  that  wound  round  a  liill. 
At  lengthy  haviog  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  sort  of  farewell 
to  Spiin,  we  began  crossing  the  pontoons,  which  we  did  with 
rapidity,  and  arrived,  for  the  first  time,  in  France.  Here  was  the 
grand  and  last  stand  of  the  French,  previous  to  their  quitting 
Spain,  a  view  of  which  is  annexed. 

Having  mounted  into  somewhat  higher  ground,  we  continued 
to  advance  for  about  two  miles  without  being  able  to  see  very 
distinctly  the  extent  of  our  movements,  when,  at  last,  we 
emerged,  and  soon  found  the  difference  of  the  two  countries. 
France  now  lay  like  a  panorama  before  us,  to  our  right, 
with  the  ocean  on  our  left,  and  a  view  stretching  along  the 
Spanish  coast  to  Bilboa,  taking  in  Passages  and  St.  Sebastian. 
We  could  distinguish  the  iKnglish  shipping,  crowding  in  and 
out  of  every  port,  some  at  sea,  and  others  going  out  of  sight. 
In  front,  appeared  a  nuitiber  of  neat  French  towns,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could' reach  ;  the  villages  all  beautifully  white,  the  country 
iftty  well  cultivated,  and  exhibiting  a  very  cheerful  aspect, 
<|uite  dtfl^nt  from  that  of  Spain.  Plantations  of  trees  regu- 
larly interspersed  among  the  lands ;  many  chateaux  and  country 
bouses,  as  in  England,  with  elegant  gardens  about  them,  la 
Spain  and  Portugal,  1  don't  remember  to  have  seen  one  solitary 
instance  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman's  residence  separate  from 
k  town  or  village,  and  only  one  instance  occurred  of  a  convent, 
as  alreiidy  flienuoAed,  the  country  being,  in  fact,  at  the  best  of 
titties,  overron  with  brigands.  But  now,  what  a  different  scene  ! 
Th^fe  Was,  seemioglv,  hefe,  no  ground  for  distrust,  or  any  fears 
6ttht  kind.  The  soil  deemed  to  ne  well  taken  care  of,  no  forests 
in  theh*  ori^oAl  Stat^,  but  iLlI  had  a  face  of  regularity  and  em- 
bellished nature.  The  Pyreneeis  lay  behind  us,  wild  enough, 
but  itiost  of  thi;  mountains  at  this  side  had  gradual  descents^ 
while,  on  the  Spanish  side,  they  were  altogether  abrupt.  We 
peased  several  batteries  on  the  road,  and  the  fields,  all  along, 
weire  full  of  straw,  indicating  where  the  troops  had  been  en<» 
estnped.  At  last  we  arrived  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  a  little  sea-^ 
port  town,  where  we  took  up  our  Quarters,  and  which,  indeed, 
Mcame  the  head  quartets  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  all  the  staff. 

We  found  this  day  the  change  of  climate,  the  weather  now  beinjp 
feniperate,  that  is,  moderately  warm,  compared  to  the  cold  air 
ia  tne  mountains.  The  roads  to  this  place  were  excellent,  and^ 
after  a  day  of  not  a  little  gratification,  I  went  very  gay  to  bed  ; 
httt^  iinhiekily,  had  not  much  rest,  from  the  effects  of  excessive, 
tUtgwt,  hsving  itde  nearly  two  haiiudred  miles  in  foiir  days. 
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St.  JeaD  de  Luz  is  but  a  poor  towp,  but  nmch  cleaner  thao  any 
of  the  Spanish  ones.    This  is  saying  but  little  of  it.    The  people 
were  much  cleaner,  but  not  so  the  street^,  which  were  full  of  mud* 
The  houses  are  built  in  the  antique  style,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Spaniards.  There  is  a  port  for  shipping  here,  which  is  very  ill  securr 
ed,  or  rather  it  lay  open  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  strong  wall  between 
the  harbour  and  the  town,  may  keep  out  the  waves  in  bad  weather  ^ 
though  I  have,  at  times,  seen   the  waves  rush   over  it.     The 
harbour  is  so  bad  that,  in  winter  time,  it  |s .  oft^n  dangerous. 
We  had,    in  one  nighty  during  a  hurricane,  thirteen   British 
vessels  entirely  wrecked  here.     Some  of  them  were  driven  up 
on  the  sand,  above  high  water-mark  ;  but  the  waves  came  for- 
ward in  a  perpendicular  body  of  water^  of  twenty  feet,  and  some- 
times more.    The  wall,  however,  served  as  a  defence  against 
an  enemy.    About  a  mile  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  ppiiit 
running  out  into  the  sea,  on  which  there  h  a  tower,  narped 
Socoa^  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  niariners,  being  intended  for  a 
place  of  strength  to  defend  the  harbour.     The  cannon  are  at  the 
top,  under  a  roof,  the  guns  running  out  throtjgh  port'-holes. 
Along  the  coast,  there  were  light-posts,  I  cannot  call  them  light- 
houses, as  they  were  only  lanthorns  hung  on  posts^  and  these 
had  not  been  lighted'  till  some  time  after  we  had  been  in  posjses- 
sion  of  the  country^  as  our  shipping  began  to  suffer  severely  for 
want  of  them'.' 

This  town,  properly  speaking,  is  divided  into  twp  parts ;  the 
;river  Nive  running  under  a  bridge,  serves  to  separate  the  north 
from '  the  south  part,  the  latter  called  Ciboure.  The  town  may 
contain  about  1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  It  was  so 
'full  of  troops,  that  I  was  billeted  iii  a  House  with  three  others. 
The  staff  of  Lord  Wellington  occupied  no  small  part,  and  the 
stores  of  my  brigade  lay  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and  when  I  went 
there,  it  proved  a  task  to  get  at  them,  the  lanes  were  so  full  of 
mud,  generally  knee  deep.  The  fields  too  had  been  completely 
ploughed  up  with  the  late  skirmishing.  A  rumour  was  afloat  that 
oar  bri^de  were  under  orders  to  go  and  besiege  fort  St.  Antonio^ 
between  Bilboa  and  St.  Ander ;  but  the  order  was,  it  seems, 
countermanded.  St.  Antonio  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  had 
about  4000  French ;  it  was  almost  impregnable,  and  a  3ea-port 
tbWn.  The  French  would  often  hoist  British  colours,  and  our 
shipping  not  knowing  but  that  it  was  in  our  possession,  sailed  in, 
and  the  French  would  then  turn  their  guns  on  them,  and  oblige 
them  to  surrender.  Hence  it  was  that  they  had  plenty  of  every 
kind  oif  stores,  and  even  some  of  our  clothing;  and,  at  one 
time,  they  secured  all  the  hay  and  corn  intended  for  our  army, 
but:  thhi  was  recovered,  on  their  surrender,  a  few  months  after, 
when  they  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  There  was 
also  here  a  brigade  of  guards,  which,  during  the  battles  of  Aii 
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9th  and  lOtli  of  December,  had  inarched  oat  to  action  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  in  the  evening.  These  actions  were 
merely  trials  of  strength,  but  we  always  had  the  advantage, 
driving  the  Freiich  into  Bayonne  again.  For  the  siege  of  this 
place  we  were  now  beginning  to  make  serious  preparations. 

When  we  came  here,  at  -first,  provisions  were  very  cheap. 
We  might  have  had  a  good  goose  for  a  dollar  ;  but  on  Christmas 
day  they  rose  to  four  dollars  each,  and  every  thing  else  in  pro* 
portion.  There  was  but  one  tolerable  inn  here,  with  the  sign  of 
Joseph  the  Second.  The  waiters,  who  were  women,  were  very 
impertinent ;  their  charges,  too,  were  exorbitant,  sometimes, 
from  mere  caprice,  only  charging  a  dollar  for  dinner,  and,  at 
others,  ten«  for  the  very  same  articles.  These  matters  were 
represented  to  the  commaader-in*chief,  but  the  grievance  was 
not  redressed;  and,  from  that  time,  we  became  lawful  prey 
for  the  French,  wha  imposed  on  us  in  every  way.  When 
an  Englishman  entered  a  shop  to  buy  any  thing,  if  in  coloured 
clothes,  the  question  was,  ''  Are  you  English  ?"  and  the  demand 
would  be  ten  dollars ;  if  a  Frenchman  was  by,  and  called  for  the 
same  thing,  probably  one  was  the  price,  and  all  this  even  before 
the  Englishman's  face.  But  for  the  sake  of  human  credit,  I  am 
Tery  willing  to  admit  that  some  French  dealers  evinced  more 
conscience  than  others. 

One  evening,  having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  old 
lady  who  owned  the  house  I  was  billeted  in,  I  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  Napoleon.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  told  me 
she  had  seven  sons,  whom  he  had  drawn  out  in  the  conscript 
list,  one  after  another,  and  she  believed  they  were  all  killed. 
She  had  heard  of  the  death  of  five  of  them,  and,  fur  the  other 
two,  she  had  a  presentiment  that  they  were  gone  the  same  way. 
I  was  nrach  concerned  to  hear  this,  and  dropped  the  conversation. 

We  remained  here  till  the  ninth  of  February,  when  we  turned 
ont  of  the  town,  to  some  country  houses  near  Guitaria,  which 
were  more  convenient,  and  from  which  we  had  an  ample  view  of 
the  sea.  It  was  from  this  spot  that  we  had  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  that  immensely  high  point  that 
projects  over  Lezaca,  in  Spain.  We  observed  the  natural  attrac- 
tion which  mountains  have,  when  a  number  of  clouds  are  float- 
ing in  the  air  in  various  points.  This  mountain  attracted  them  all 
tp  it,  whatever  point  the  wind  might  be  in,  and  as  they  continued 
to  accumulate  to  a  large  cap  on  the  summit,  it  was  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  approaching  wet  weather  to  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
I  have  observed,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  first,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  congeries  of  many  mountains,  or  of  large  forests, 
there  is  more  rain  thereaboata  than  any  where  else.  When  the 
cap  grom  large,  the  vapour  begins  to  descend^  and  roll  down  the 
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sides  of  the  mcMiDtftin,  in  ample  Tolumes,  ^tid  the  oight  will 
commGiily  bring  on  heavy  rahis  that  may  continue  three  or  four 
days. 

From  my  present  habitation  I^ad  a  iair  view  of  the  ocean,  and 
one  evening,  a  little  before  8un*set,  I  was  looking  at  a  fleet  of 
ships  coming  out  of  Passages  iiarbour.  To  my  infinite  sorprise 
each  ship  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  mountain^  though  forty 
miles  distant.  The  ships  were  between  me  and  the  sun,  whidi 
was  then  just  dipping  into  the  western  ocean.  It  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light :  however, 
it  presented  a  very  singular  appearance. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  we  moved  to  a  small  village,  three 
miles  from  Bayonne,  on  the  sea*coast,  in  a  very  pleassnt  sitoa-- 
tion.  We  were  obliged  to  midce  this  movement,  as  our  horses 
had  eat  up  every  thing  green,  and  were  now  living  on  chopped 
furze.  No  forage  could  be  had  from  Spain,  our  troops  having 
consumed  every  thing  near  the  frontier.  Sorry  I  am  to  add, 
that,  according  to  report,  many  families  perished  this  winter  for 
want,  our  troops  having  fed  their  horses  on  the  wheat  when  in 
the  ear,  as  nothing  else  could  be  had  at  the  time.  Our  army 
had  now  moved  off,  after  the  French,  who  were  retreating  to 
Orthez  and  Touloi^se.  My  brigade  was  left,  as  forming  part  of 
the  army  in  the  blockade  of  Bayonne,  together  with  the  Spaimti 
mrmy.  Lord  Wellington  would  not  let  these  last  come  on  far* 
ther,  as  they  bad,  in  some  instances,  exercised  a  cruel  afuthority 
over  the  French,  by  murdering  them  in  cool  blood,  from  motivvft 
of  revenge.    In  my  village  they  murdered  nine  in  one  night 

Being  now  comfortably  lodged,  I  shall  take  soH»e  notice  ^ 
Uttle  place.  Its  name  is  Biaritz,  situated  on  the  sea-coast^ 
on  a  cliff,  not  unlike  that  at  Dover.  This  cliff  runs  abovt  two 
miles  along  the  coast ;  it  is  a  place  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing, many  of  the  nobility  coming  here  from  all  parts  of 
Franee  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  small  passage,  or  avenue^ 
which  shelves  down  towards  the  sea ;  between  this  and  the  river 
Adour,  it  is  all  sand  banks,  on  one  part  of  which,  next  Bayonne, 
thereis  a  straggling  village,  named  Haot  Anglet.  There  is  a  churdl 
here,  which  serves  for  the  devotional  exercises  both  of  Anf^let 
and  this  place.  Our  brigade  lay  in  a  camp,  down  on  the  sands^ 
in  front  of  Bayonne,  protecting  tlie  road  to  St.  Jean  de  Lu^ 
Bayonne  is  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Half  way 
between  we  have  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  alt 
the  heavy  stores  pass.  Provisions  are  becoming  plentiful  hem^ 
the  merdiants  arriving  from  England  every  day  with  cargoetf. 
Adjoining  the  pontooB  bridge,  is  our  grand  magazine  of  provi*^ 
sicMM  i  there  ia  also  another,  at  the  smilll  village  of  Bocaiit,  M 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    There  are  aboot  twelve  thdoaaiid 
men  in  BayoDDe,  who  have  been  tolerably  quiet  hitherto* 

Daring  my  abode  here,  the  roaster  of  my  house  returned.  He 
wac  very  well  pleased  to  find  his  bouse  as  he  left  it,  and  thanked 
me  for  it,  as  he  expected  it  to  have  been  plundered.  H^  was  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  was  a  retired  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
d4th  French  regiment ;  Buonaparte  had  given  him  a  civil  situa- 
.tion  in  Bayonne,  to  make  his  latter  days  comfortable.  After  I 
bad  been  some  time  in  the  house,  and  when  our  acouaintan^e 
'  had  ripened  into  familiarity,  he  told  me  the  hbtory  of  Iiis  life^  aa 
fqllo^s : 

^  He  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  French  army,  and  not  only 
in  Egypt,  under  Napoleon,  but  he  had  served  in  all  his  great 
actions,  down  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  but  finding  himself 
giowJQg  too  old  for  active  field  service,  he  applied  to  the  general 
of  bia  divisaott,  who  recommended  him  to  Buonaparte  for  super-' 
aonuatioa.  On  a  general  field  day  he  was  called  out,  and  Buo-- 
Daparte  questioned  hioi  ,on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services. 
He  asked  him,  moreover,  hts  native  place,  and  when  he  replied 
Bayonae,  Buonaparte  gave  him  his.  present  situation.  He  had 
heU'this  three  yean,  hot  on  the  English  advancing  to  Bay* 
onne,  he  moved  forwards  to  Bourdeaux,  where,  hearing  how 
well  we  treated  the  French  territory,  he  had  now  returned* 
When  Bayonne  opened  its  gates,  it  appears  that  he  again  resnased 
the  functions  of  his  office.  In  a  conversation  relating  to  the 
loaa  sustained  by  the  French,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  in  Spain, 
he^said,  if  it  were  correctly  stated,  none  would,  believe  it,  as  the 
Guerilla  bands  had  created  a  prodigious  loss,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the.nsore  regular  warfare.  <  He  told  me  that  in  the  official 
siluatiotthe  held  in  Bayonne,  he  was  furnished  with  lists  of  every 
man  Ahatwaa.sent  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Spain.  When  hia« 
regiment  had  passed  through,  in  1808,  there  were  six  battaltooa- 
o{  a  thottsand  imeueach,.  e&ctinre,  and  in  the  space  of  five  yeara 
heJiad  given  passports  and  routes  tofifly'Jbur  Aousand  oaucripU 
foe  hia  owii  regiments  alone.  Bat  when  they  came  and  passed  < 
Bayonne' but  a  few*  days  before,  the*  whole  six.  battalions  coqU! 
imisler  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty*  muskets/'  A  fine  aubjecc^ 
this  for  such  anihomicide  as  Buonaparte  to. meditate  on  i 

During  the  time  weremained  here,  we  had  news  4ifi  the  Moscow 
amiy,  and  that  Buonaparte  had  resigned  the  crown.  The  same 
day.  tbfA  wereeeived  this  intelligence,  we  forwarded  it  into  Bay<* 
onne,  under  a  flag^  of  truce,  and  I  went  over  to  dine  with  a  friend 
at  fiocaut,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Adour. .  I  remained  there 
till  two  o'clock,  but  on  my  return  was  not  a  little  surprised  andi 
aoMryed  with  a  shower  of  sheila  and  shot  from:  the  town..  I  was 
noun  on  the  aaads^  and  compelled  to  go  on^    Hknrever^I. 
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fortaoate  enough  to  escape  all  danger.  Next  morning  I  heaid 
the  detail  of  the  afikir.  The  French  bad  laid  a  plan  to  surprise 
us,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  set  fire  to  our  stores,  but  they  were 
gallantly  driven  in  again.  Here  General  Hay  was  killed,  and 
General  Hope  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A  number  of  men 
fell.  It  was  a  disgraceful  action  on  the  part  of  the  French,  as 
they  well  knew  peace  was  at  hand.  The  gazette  seems  to  detail 
this  affair  pretty  fully. 

On  my  rides  across  the  sands,  I  observed  the  way  in  which  the 
French  recovered  land  from  the  sea.  It  was  by  planting  stakes 
firmly  in  the  ground,  when  the  wind  sweeping  the  sand  against  it, 
would  cover  them.  Then  another  row  was  fixed  above  them,  in 
the  same  way,  these  beds  of  sand  daily  accumulating,  until  it 
fairly  banked  the  sea  out.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  at  some 
former  period,  Bayonne  must  have  stood  close  to  the  sea,  and 
actually  appears  so  in  some  old  maps,  but  now  it  lies  three  miles 
from  it.  These  sands,  after  a  few  years,  will  cherish  the  fir, 
which,  in  some  places,  may  be  seen  in  a  thriving  condition. 
The  same  plan  is  adopted  all  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  river 
Garonne.  This  ^ort  of  contexture  might  also  be  made  use  of 
even  to  defend  the  coast,  as  it  rises  perpendicular  on  the  sea-side, 
and  goes  slanting  off  towards  the  land.  In  case  of  an  enemy 
landing,  a  body  of  infantry  might  be  employed  here  with  great 
advantage. 

On  the  second  of  June,  the  gates  of  Bayonne  were  thrown 
open,  and  we  now  had  orders  to  march  to  Bourdeaux.  Our  bri- 
gade had  leave  to  march  through  Bayonne,  and  it  was  the  first 
that  did  so. 

Bayonne  is  a  very  strong  town,  and,  according  to  report,  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  Vauban.  It  was  here,  no  doubt,  the 
bayonette  was  first*  invented,  and  from  this  place  it  has  taken  its 
name.  The  citadel  here  is  very  strong,  and  well  defended.  In 
three  different  points  twelve  or  thirteen  churches  are  seen,  all  of 
them  very  neat,  but  not  so  resplendent  or  glittering  as  some  of 
the  churches  in  Spain.  The  town  contains  two  theatres,  about 
three  thousand  houses,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  very  regular  and  neat,  and  the  people  appear 
to  be  very  cleanly.  There  are'  many  delightful  alleys  or  walks 
for  the  promenade,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  large  trees 
to  shelter  from  the  sun.  The  town  is  as  full  of  coffee-houses  as 
Lisbon,  for  its  size.  There  is  also  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Adour, 
which  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town  together.  We  passed 
this,  and  entered  Gascony,  moving  through  the  gate  of,  or  rather 
to,  Paris,  called  by  the  French  Le  Saint  Esprit. 

Previous  to  our  entrance  into  this  country,  the  French  had 
driven  away  all  the  cattle  into  the  interior,  and  removed  all  the 
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provisioDSy  but  the  farmers  hearing  we  paid  for  every  thing,  came 
back,  and  supplied  us  plentifully  with  beef.  This  was  doubtless 
a  treat  to  us,  as  the  French  cattle  were  almost  bursting  with  fat, 
aud  yery  delicious,  indeed,  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  £ngland  $' 
and  we  found  it  the  more  grateful,  after  the  bad  meat  we  had 
put  up  with  in  the  winter.  The  bullocks  which  we  bad  killed 
for  rations,  were  all  mere  skeletons,  without  an  ounce  of  real 
fat  on  a  whole  carcass.  These  had  come  from  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  were  fat  enough  when  first  bought,  but  after  a  march  ot 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  their  goodness  wore  away,  and  the  few 
that  arrived  were  like  shadows.  Out  of  one  herd  sent  us  from 
Santillana,  consisting  of  four  hundred  head,  ninety-two  reached 
us,  the  remainder  having  died  on  the  road,  from  fatigue.  Great 
must  have  been  the  expense  of  supplying  us  with  this  article. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  opened,  the  fleet  poured  in 
aalt  provisions  in  abundance,  which  we  highly  relished.  But 
this  indulgence  could  not  be  taken  every  day,  as  the  men  were 
but  in  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  from  the  hardships  they  had 
suffered^  with  a  succession  of  wet  weather. 

This  day  we  marched  four  miles  past  Bayonne,  and  encamped 
on  the  road  side.  The  country  was  woody  all  about.  On  the 
dd  of  June,  we  moved  on  to  Castets,  through  alternate  woods 
and  plains.  On  the  4th  we  reached  La  Harie  ;  on  the  5th,  La 
Boukere  ;  Gth,  La  Marets  ;  7th,. Le  Barp  ;  8th,  Bellevue  ;  and 
OQ  the  9tfa,  Bourdeaux,  which  is  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Bayonne.  1  have  given  these  together,  as  the  country 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the  journey. 

Thb  whole  country  was  formerly  called  Gascony,  but  now  the 

Crt  we  travelled  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  province  of  the 
mdes.  It  was  a  perfect  flat  the  whole  way,  the  roads  very  sandv 
and  deep.  We  lost  some  fine  scenery  by  coming  this  way,  which 
was  only  a  bye-road^  the  grand  one  running  by  Dax  and  Monte 
de  Marsan. 

The  woods  here  are  all  pine,  but  in  many  places  there  are  large 
plains  without  any.  Plain  and  wood  appeared  to  succeed,  alter- 
nately, the  whole  way.  When  you  first  come  out  of  a  wood, 
and  look  across  the  plain,  you  see,  at  an  immense  distance,  a 
kind  of  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  On  your  approach3 
it  becomes  more  distinct,  and,  at  last,  you  can  distinguish  the 
tops  of  trees.  On  a  nearer  approach,  you  can  see  their  straight 
trunks,  and  so  on  till  you  get  into  the  wood.  This  is  a  very 
curious  sight ;  as,  when  you  look  into  the  middle  of  some  of  the 
large  plains,  the  above  effect  will  appear  around  you  in  every 
stage,  till  lost  in  distance,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  till  it  dies 
away.    From  some  few  parts  of  this  road  we  bad  a  glimpse  of 
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the  sea  ;  the  shore  seemed  full  of  pools  left  by  the  tide,  add  of 
those  there  were  many  thousands,  reachiog  some  miles  in  length. 
This  shore  certainly  looked  the  most  desolate  I  had  ever  seen ; 
it  was,  for  nearly  ten  miles,  all  sand  and  pooK 

The  language  through  the  whole  of  this  province  is  Gascon^ 
which  is  spoken  here,  I  understand,  in  its  original  purity*  I  am 
told  by  the  natives,  a  few  only  of  whom  speak  the  genuine 
Freuch,  that  in  the  province  of  Biscay  the  same  language  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  unquestionable,  that  from  Bourdeauit  to  Bilboa,  the 
iphabitants  have  a  language  of  their  own.  It  is,  however,  most 
grating  to  the  ear,  and  repulsive  to  the  sense.  Many  who  have 
learned  it,  say  it  is  very  comprehensive. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  very  intelHgeiit  and 
clean.  Their  houses  are  particularly  neat ;  in  one  place  we  met 
with  an  inn  that  would  look  well  beside  a  palace.  The  villages^ 
all  our  way  through,  lie  close  together,  nor  are  they  very  strag- 
gling. The  inhabitants  derive  much  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine ;  they  also  breed  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  they  sell  in  the  market  towns.  Their  dress  not  a  little 
resembles  that  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  with  a  short  jacket  in  place 
Qf  their  great  coat.  The  manner  of  saving  the  turpentine 
is  rather  curious.  They  cut  a  grove  of  the  bark  off,  for  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  up  the  trunk  of-  the  pine ;  this  is  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  in  the  summer,  the  turpentine  flies  to  thif 
grove,  and  floats  to  the  bottom,  where  it  has  the  appearancp  of 
rosin.  This  is  collected,  and  it  proves  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue.  ^  Every  year  a  new  grove  is  cut  in  the  tree,  the  lait 
year's  being  of  no  further  service.  In  this  manner  the  tree 
la  cut  every  year,  till  the  whole  bark  has  been  stripped  off,  in  a 
circle  of  rotation.  The  tree  is  then  left  to  itself,  till  it  again 
recovers  the  bark.  This  is  again  cut  into ;  but  the  product  is 
never  so  good  as  at  first.  Such  a  process  as  this  must  naturally 
ruin  the  timber  in  the  course  of  time,  and,  in  fact,  it  becomes 
only  fit  for  fire-wood.  After  all,  it  is  the  branches  only  that 
furnish  this  article,  as  from  the  rosin  being  extracted  so  ofteoy 
the  trunks  will  hardly  burn  when  put  on  the  fire. 

The  shepherds  and  country  people,  ijri  this  province,  all  walk 
on  stilts,  some  of  them  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high.  When  I 
first  observed  them^  at  a  distance,  on  one  of  the  plains,  t  was 
completely  dumb-founded  to  think  what  they  cpuld  be.  I  com14 
only  see  the  man,  the  distance  having  done  away  the  stilts. 
These  conveniences  are  adopted,  or  rather,  they  are,  in  a  maimer^ 
necess.aries  here.  Many  of  the  inhabitapts  are  shepherdis,  occu- 
pied in  attending  their  flocks,  and,  as  the  plains,  in  many  places, 
are  full  of  a  hjgh-  kiptl  of  fern,  rising  to  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  should  the  sheep  get  in  among  those  pl^ces^  tbcy 
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would  be  lost  to  their  owDer^  as  they  could  not  find  the  way 
baek.  But  the  mau,  by  means  of  the  stilts^  being  so  elevated 
above  thisj  underwood  that  he  can  see  where  every  sheep  goes^ 
he  fails  not  to  act  accordingly^  by  keeping  them  together.  The 
stilts  answer  also  another  purpose,  that  of  moving  much  quicker 
across  these  immense  plains,  as,  in  some  places,  the  church  is 
not  less  than  five  or  six  miles  distant.  To  go  there,  and  return, 
would  consume  the  best  part  of  their  Sunday,  which  is  always 
a  sort  of  jubilee  with  them,  but  with  the  stilts,  the  man  can 
go  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  without  trouble  or  fatigue.  These 
stilts  are  made  of  long  poles,  with  a  small  projection  of  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  foi  the  foot  to  rest  on.  The  pole  only  comes  up 
to  the  knee,  being  strapped  on  there,  and  at  the  ancle,  which 
makes  it  firm.  They  always  carry  a  walking  stick  with  them, 
which  helps  them  to  recover  themselves,  if  they  should  stumble, 
^hich  happens  very  seldom.  It  amused  me  much  to  see  with 
what  ingenuity  they  can  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground,  by 
means  of  this  pole,  and  not  only  so,  but  even  lay  hold  of  the 
smallest  thing  without  taking  off  the  stilts.  A  shepherd  kept  up 
with  me,  one  day,  although  I  was  in  a  hard  trot,  nor  did  he  seem 
to  subject  himself  to  any  inconvenience,  more  than  a  persoa 
moderately  walking  on  foot  might  be  thought  to  do. 

On  our  approach  to  Bourdeaux,  the  country  improved ;  the 
whole  was  now  replenished  with  gentlemen's  seats,  gardens,  and 
{pleasure  grounds.  A  grand  relief  this  to  us,  just  coming  out  of 
opain,  where  that  delectable  object,  a  park,  or  pleasure  ground, 
was  hardly  ever  to  be  seen.  The  weather  was  pleasantly  warm, 
and  I  lodged  with  a  worthy  family,  in  Rue  Nueve ;  the  kindness 
of  these  people  I  shall  long  remember.  They  behaved  as  if  I 
had  been  their  son,  and  intreated  me  to  give  up  my  commissioa 
in  the  army,  and  live  with  them.  This  I  declined,  but  had 
some  reason  to  regret  my  resolution.  They  were,  undoubtedly, 
Che  first  wine  merchants  in  the  place.  At  our  parting,  on  my 
leaving  them  for  England,  the  family  hung  about  me  dissolved 
in  tears. 

Bourdeaux  is  a  large  and  fine  city,  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne.  The  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  about 
sixty  miles  to  its  embouchure,  or  mouth,  at  Verdun.  There  are 
many  churches ;  that  of  St.  Michael  was  built  by  the  English 
in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  and  there  are  still 
several  others  that  were  built  by  our  ancestors.  Indeed,  I  believe 
most  of  the  old  town,  .as  it  is  called,  in  this  city,  was  originally 
built  by  our  kings  and  princes,  when  all  the  provinces  round 
about  were  an  appendage  of  the  English  crown. 

The  streets  here  seem  much  in  the  English  style :  there  is 
one  called  the  Chartrons,  of   almost  matchless  elegance  and 
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beauty.  There  are  also  two  very  good  theatres,  the  ComedEe 
Francaiscy  and  the  theatre  Gait^.  The  society,  too,  is  delightful. 
Along  the  quays  are  an  immense  number  of  coflTee-houseSy  with 
billiard  tables.  In  one  house,  I  reckoned  eight  tables,  and  I 
should  think  that  on  this  tier  of  coffee-houses,  there  could  not 
be  fewer  than  one  hundred.  In  some  of  tlie  princely  buildings 
here  the  staff  of  our  army  was  quartered. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  country  gradually  rose, 
and  gentlemen's  seats  were  profusely  scattered  all  about  it. 
From  the  town  we  could  see  completely  into  the  country,  and 
from  the  country,  a  fine  view  expands  over  the  whole  town,  river, 
and  shipping.  I  thought  it  the  most  agreeable  situation  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  my  different  peregrinations.  The  ships  come 
op  to  the  doors  of  the  merchants,  and  the  river  is  navigable, 
even  up  to  Toulouse,  for  large  boats.  In  Bourdeaux  are  large 
markets  well  furnished  with  every  luxury  and  necessary  of  life, 
und  the  prices  moderate. 

On  tlie  9th,  we  had  orders  to  embark  for  England  ;  and  having 
previously  provided  every  thing  requisite  for  the  purpose,  we 
went  on  board  a  Dutch  galiot,  and,  on  the  13th,  set  sail  for  the 
tnouth  of  the  river.  We  had  not  been  informed  that  the  ships 
were  to  tide  it  down,  so  that  before  we  got  into  Verdun  Roads, 
our  sea  stock  fell  short.  We  dined  every  day  on  shore,  an  J, 
at  one  time,  slept  there,  as  the  ship  had  run  a-ground,  which 
it  often  did.  Indeed  the  whole  fleet  stuck  once  in  the  mud, 
together ;  however,  the  next  tide  brought  us  off. 

The  scenery  all  along  the  river  is  studded,  as  it  were,  with 
gentlemen's  seats  and  well  cultivated.  About  twenty  miles 
from  Bourdeaux,  we  saw  the  Fort  of  Blaye,  with  an  island  finely 
situated  in  the  river.  At  last,  after  eleven  days'  tiding,  we 
arrived  in  Verdun  Roads,  about  two  o'clock,  4he  river  here  being 
about  eight  miles  wide.  We  got  on  board  of  the  pilot  boat, 
expecting  to  sleep  on  shore,  but  were  unable  to  land  any  where, 
the  breakers  appearing  so  furious,  and  the  waves  rolling  in  very 
high  from  the  Atlantic.  The  town  of  Royan  is  very  alluring  to 
the  eye,  especially  of  a  sailor  coming  from  a  sea-scene  off  a  long 
voyage.  Next  day  we  landed  ;  but  the  town  afforded  nothing 
remarkable.  Here  we  had  abundance  of  fruit  and  eggs,  all 
extremely  cheap,  so  we  could  again  lay  in  a  pretty  good  sea-stock. 
At  length,  we  set  sail  again,  and  passing  between  the  points  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  we  left  Cordouan  tower  to  our  left,  and 
made  away  for  the  ocean. 

I  was  informed,  in  Bourdeaux,  that  this  tower  had  been  built 
by  a  young  lady,  on  the  following  occasion.  She  was  to  be 
married  to  a  merchant,  who,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  had  to 
make  one  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.     He  had  made  his  will, 
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should  aDy  thing  stnister  happen  to  him,  and  ihe  was  appointed 
his  heir.  In  his  return  from  the  voyage,  the  ship  he  was  in 
strucic  on  this  point  where  the  tower  now  stands  and  foundered, 
when  every  soul  on  board  perished.  When  Miss  Cordouan  heard  of 
this  dismal  accident,  she  caused  this  tower  to  be  built  with  his  for- 
tune, and  adding  part  of  her  own.  She  then  retired  into  a  convent, 
where  she  immured  herself  for  life,  and  afterwards  died*  The 
tower  may  now  serve  to  warn  others  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
her  lover ;  and  also  by  its  having  a  light  at  nighty  visible  even  in 
the  day  time.    I  thought  the  story  affecting. 

On  the  25th,  we  put  to  sea,  and  after  a  five  days'  passage 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  having  had  lovely  weather  during  the  time. 
One  day  we  were  becalmed,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  then  as 
smooth  as  glass,  so  that  some  of  us  put  out  the  boat  and  bathed 
in  it.  We  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  SOth,  and,  next  day, 
received  orders  to  go  on  board  again,  as  the  ship  was  going  round 
to  London.  About  three  o'clock  we  went  on  board,  and  next 
morning  were  off  Dover,  when,  being  tired  of  the  ship,  I  took  a 
boat  and  went  on  shore.  I  then  took  the  coach,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  second  of  September,  1814,  and  this  was  no 
less  curious  a  spectacle  to  me  than  any  I  had  been  surveying, 
it  being  the  first  time  of  my  entrance  into  the  metropolis. 

So  now  having  brought  my  journal  to  its  final  close,  I  hope 
something  may  be  found  not  wholly  uninteresting.  I  crave 
excuse  for  some  descriptions  and  impressions  that  certainly  ope- 
rated powerfully  on  a  youthful  fancy.  In  some  instances  I  have  been, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much  captivated  with  the  views  and  scenery  I 
passed  through.  I  think,  however,  I  can  affirm  that  many  were 
truly  sublime,  and  others  grotesque,  and,  perhaps,  unique. 
However,  there  is  nothing  but  actual  occurrences  and  surveys 
which  1  was  an  ocular  evidence  of,  and  I  have  scrupulously 
avoided  every  thing  that  has  even  the  semblance  of  fiction. 

To  a  number  of  readers  I  must  again  apologise,  who  may 
deem  it  singular  that  I  should  appear  so  quickly  struck,  so  readily 
and  uniformly  pleased  with  the  obvious  scenery  of  foreign  land- 
scapes.    Let  the  first  early   impressions  of  youth,  which,  like 
the  other  stages  of  life,  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  be^ 
admitted  as  my  excuse.    And   now,  as  subordinate  to  my  main* 
design,  let  me  introduce  and  embody,  in  a  collective  form,  some  - 
of  the  occasional  observations  which  I  have  made,  or  incidentally 
prepared  for  this  work. 

On  a  first  landing  in  Portugal,  the  eye  does  not  fail  to  perceive 
and  be  attracted  by  the  immense  size  of  the  convents,  which 
exhibit  a  sweeping  and  unconfined  range  of  connected  offices 
continually  arresting  the  traveller's  gaze,  as  it  is  carried  from 
one  line  of  buildings  to  another.    Of  a  different  character,  and 
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adapted  to  another  sense,  Is  that  most  sulphureous  smell  which 
is  so  strongly  felt  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  produced  by  their 
custom  of  burning  so  much  charcoal. 

As  to  the  civilization  in  general  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
nations,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  one  form  a  pretty 
exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  A  successive  intercourse  with 
England  for  ages  has,  however,  proved  the  fact,  that  the  Portu- 
guese have  a  more  favourable,  or  less  objectionable,  cast  of*  cha- 
racter than  their  neighbours.  I  remember  a  remark  applicable 
to  this  subject,  which  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man born  in  Spain,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  at  Biaritz,  in 
France.  He  observed,  and,  as  I  think,  justly,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  five  hundred  years  behind  the  nations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  to  the  general  result  and  good  effects  of  an  improved  and 
refined  civilization.  However,  to  speak  accurately,  we  must 
draw  a  line  between  the  superior  and  lower  classes  of  society,  to 
whom  only  the  remark  appertains. 

From  the  lands,  both  in  Spain  and  Portuga1,>  being  so  poorly 
cultivated,  we  were  often  obliged  to  move  the  troops.  Our  com- 
missary-general. Sir  H.  K.,  an  officer  of  the  keenest  penetration, 
was  enabled,  by  a  sort  of  scientific  arrangement,  amidst  the 
complex  involutions  of  his  duty,  to  provide  numerous  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  often  where  least  expected. 

The  various  and  prolonged  service  which  made  it  necessary  to 
order  different  detachments  in  different  directions,  were  for- 
warded with  ease,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  through  the  whole 
war  the  commander-in-chief  was  obliged  to  give  up  any  move- 
ment from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  provisions.  The 
plan  wliich  Sir  R.  pursued,  with  respect  to  the  account  depart- 
ment, was  also  excellent,  but  our  almost  continual  marching 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  commissariat  officers  in  charge  of 
divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments,  to  send  in  their  accounts  in 
proper  time. 

The  Portuguese  have  a  lively  air  with  them,  not  found  in 
Spain.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  a  commendable  sim- 
plicity in  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  where  our  troops  had 
not  been  before.  In  many  instances,  they  seemed  to  feel  greatly 
the  attention  of  our  nation  towards  them,  and,  with  symptoms 
of  good-nature  and  a  fear  of  offending,  every  one  would  be  eager  to 
render  us  assistance. 

The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  were  impudent,  and  never 
scrupled  to  tell  us  whether  they  liked  us  or  not.  One  day  after 
I  had  paid  a  Spaniard  for  forage,  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  I 
put  some  questions  for  .the  purpose  of  fully  eliciting  his  senti- 
ments as  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  in  general 
with  regard  to  the  English.     He  told   me  very  candidly  that  the 
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English  were  not  at  all  liked  by  his  countrymen,  although  they 

Cid  for  every  thing ;  and  the  French,  who,  through  the  war,  had 
en  dreadfully  destructive  to  the  countries  which  they  occupied, 
both  officers  and  soldiers  having  been  the  greatest  tormentors  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  these  French,  who  paid  for  very  little, 
were  held  in  preference  to  us.  On  a  general  view  of  the  sub* 
ject.  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  could  not  see  where  the  gfound  of 
dislike  could  be,  as  we  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  He  acknowledged  that  our  energies  had  been  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  their  cause,  and  that  no  fault  was  foui^d  with 
our  actions,  but  our  religion  was  different ;  we  were  heretics,  and 
the  French  were  Christians.  This  cleared  up  the  point,  as  tlie 
whole  engine  of  their  aversion  turned  on  this  principle. 

Those  magnificent  and  durable  monuments  of  superstition, 
the  convents,  swarm  with  friars  and  nuns  almost  beyond  belief* 
Id  any  opulent  family,  where  there  are  many  sons  and  daughters, 
the  heir  and  eldest  daughter  |)ossess  every  valuable  advantage 
that  can  arise  from  polished  culture  or  an  elegant  education  } 
whjle  the  younger  members  are  placed  in  convents.  There, 
however,  they  are  sure  to  live  well,  as  money  is  usually  given 
with  them.  The  priors  or  abbesses  of  these  places  live  like  petty 
kings,  and  have  an  attendance  superior  to  that  of  many  lords. 
No  one  can  call  them  to  account  for  their  actions,  except  the 
bishop,  or  a  cardinal,  and  the  Pope.  The  best  law  among  them 
is,  that  the  convents  are  obliged  to  admit  a  number  of  those 
who  have  nothing,  equal  to  those  who  bring  a  revenue. 

The  Spaniards  may  with  justice  be  censured  for  that  fond 
madness  with  which  they  apply  to  the  gaming-table.  £ven  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sacerdotal  character  will  not  hinder  their 
priests  from  engaging  in  such  scenes.  The  police,  knowing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  gaming,  destroy  its  implements  wherever 
they  find  them.  The  principal  game  is  Banco.  This  I  have 
never  played  myself,  and  therefore  cannot  describe  ;  but  I  have 
frequently* observed,  in  private  parties,  that  the  little  mountain  of 
gold  which  stood  before  each  person  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  has  been  transferred  to  some  other  person  at  the  close. 
Sometimes  only  a  few  gold  pieces  were  to  be  seen.  None  had 
won ;  all  vowed  they  had  lost ;  the  money  had  disappeared,  but 
where  it  went  none  could  tell.  This  I  could  very  well  account 
for,  as  I  could  see  the  winners  now  and  then  slipping  a  handful 
into  their  pockets  unppticed. 

The  air  throughout  both  Spain  and  Portugal  is  very  pleasant, 
except  on  the  mountainous  regions,  where,  in  the  night,  it  is  as 
cold  as  in  the  month  of  December  in  England.  When  our  army 
reached  the  Pyrenees,  the  wounds  of  many  who  had  recovered 
broke  out  afresh,  and  numbers  were  sent  back  to  the  hospitals 
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established  in  our  rear.  At  the  time  our  army  lay  on  these 
mountains,  the  frost  and  snow  were  dreadfully  keen  and  severe. 

In  Spain  there  are  few  gardens  to  be  found  any  where  ;  vege- 
tables are,  in  general,  very  scarce,  and  in  many  places,  not  to  be 
bad.  Carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips,  with  a  species  of  small 
potatoes,  are  the  principal  garden  esculents.  The  last  are  about 
the  size  of  a  large  marble,  and  are  brought  to  the  table  well 
sugared.  The  domestic  comforts  of  dinner  parties,  prior  to  the 
entrance  of  the  English,  were  almost  unknown ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  kind  of  .social  intercourse  has  since  become  very 
common.  While  our  army  lay  before  Pampeluna,  they  so  gleaned 
the  country  of  provisions,  that,  in  the  winter  ensuing,  many  hun- 
dreds of  families  were  literally  starved  to  death. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  where  lay  the  scene  of  hottest  action  in 
the  guerrilla  war,  many  thousands  of  the  French  were  annually 
cutoff.  If  I  should  estimate  their  loss,  at  this  one  point  only, 
at  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  men,  I  should  not 
fall  short  of  the  mark.  As  to  what  might  be  our  estimate  loss, 
during  the  whole  peninsular  war,  I  am  not  competent  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  I  think  we  may  allow  an  hundred  thousand  for  deaths 
by  illness,  and  for  the  casualties  of  war,  a  number  certainly  not 
less. 

On  our  arrival  in  France,  whole  fleets  of  merchantmen  bad 
brought  from  England  immense  quantities  of  provisions  and  ne- 
cessaries. The  little  town  of  Passages,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  Adour,  were  like  a  fair ;  and  in  the  little  village  of  Bocault, 
numberless  wooden  booths  were  erected,  and  shops  opened. 
Some  brokers  arriving  also  from  England,  a  great  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  shoes,  boots,  pantaloons,  braces,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
tea-pots,  shirts,  and  other  articles.  Many,  I  hare  been  told, 
made  their  fortunes  here,  as  our  pay  had  been  advanced  to  us,  and 
all  arrears  due,  which  were  considerable,  were  paid  up  at  Bour- 
deaux. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  majestic  scenery  of  *  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  mountain  piled  on  mountain,  and  rising  in  tiers,  till  lost 
in  the  distance.  Many  capped  to  the  very  top  with  trees,  others 
bare  rocks.  The  vallies  that  lie  between  are  tolerably  fertile,  but 
on  the  Spaniards'  side  there  is  little  cultivation.  The  French 
have  every  acre  in  good  order,  the  forests  thinned,  the  underwood 
removed,  and  the  country  in  general  has  a  cleanly  appearance. 
One  crest,  or  elevated  ]ioint,  rising  over  Lozaca,  forms  a  land- 
mark to  ships  at  sea  ;  the  top  is  inaccessible,  from  the  abruptness 
of  its  rise,  which  is  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Through,  and  among  some  of  these  mountains,  runs  the 
small  river  of  Bidoessa,  near  which  the  French  attacked  us  on 
the  day  we  stormed  St.  Sebastian. 
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XabAurg. 
My  mmm  FaixNP, 

I  AmftiVBDhera  jetlOTdajevtnbg;  andtaliH  mp  the  time  iM 
•upper,  I  nwot  to  die  theatre,  mere  to  aee  the  people  tlian  the 
play.  In  the  first  I  was  disappointed  |  Ibr,  alihooifh  the  hotis^ 
wae,  on  account  of  some  birtli*day>  doubly  illuiMnated,  I  could 
scarcely  fistiaguish  the  audience  fmm  the  pillars.  The  pei^ 
fomsaooe  being,  at  the  same  time,  of  so  narooiie  a  natursi  ttsMf  I 
was  obliged  soon  to  leare,  to  aroid  iaUing  asleep^ 

A  brighter  scene  presented  itself.  Rmind  a  welUpftrfld^  labfo 
I  found  a  cheerful  companyi  among  whom  I  soon  discovered  many 
acquaintances  and  Mends.  Learned  academicians  from  Munlchi 
ana  artists  of  a  diflerent  description  from  those  I  had  just  seen  t 
the  sculptor  Eberhard  from  Itomei  the  painter  GuagliOy  Jun; 
from  Munich,  and  Ferdinand  Oliirier  from  Viemiai  bade  me  we^- 
come  to  their  table.  They  spoke  almost  of  nothing  but  of  the 
flioaaic  paveoKnt  which  had  been  latelv  discovered  near  the  town> 
and  of  which  you  shall  hear  in  due  time. 

There  never,  perhaps,  dawned  a  finer  morning  than  that  of  this 
day«  I  went  out  earqr  with  our  friend  Olivier }  he  provided  witik 
his  instraments  for  drawing,  and  I  with  a  kMa  rose  in  mf  heiurr, 
prepared  for  every  beautifol  impression  which  it  waa  to  rtfc^^ive 
that  day.  We  first  ascended  the  Monk*s-hiH  (M5ncksbcig)  a 
nighty  mass  of  rock  covered  with  wood,  and  risii^  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  which  it  overhangs.  Below  in  the  valley,  lay 
extended  the  beauttftil  city,  divided  by  the  Salaacb^  with  its  many 
ctipti&is  and  flat  roofs,  which  give  it  a  southern  appearance.  Cte 
the  opposite  side,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  woody  Firiars^hill 
(Kapuziner*berg)  with  its  convent ;  farther  on,  connected  with 
this,  the  Geis-hill }  and  at  last  the  majestic  steepi  Untersbuigh 
(lower  hilL)  Between  these  beautiful  valleys  many  fine  villages 
are  indosed,  and  above  all,  the  snowy  Alps  are  seen  in  the  back- 
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gFoandi  their  samiDitt  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  while 
farther  down  they  are  encircled  by  thick  clouds.    I  enjoyed  the 
rapturous  prospect  for  some  time,  when  I  left  Olivier  drawing,  ^ 
and  descended  again  towards  the  city. 

This  has  a  peculiar  character  of  beauty  and  dignity,  com- 
pletely corresponding  with  the  surrounding  objects*  It  has  many 
fine  public  buildings  and  churches,  mostly  in  the  modern  Italian 
stvle,  with  a,  cupula  above/  and  covered  with  marble  in  front, 
which  is  plentifully  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
cathedral,  in  particular,  is  a  noble  and  dignified  edifice  in  all 
its  dimensions,  and  unites  under  its  extensive  arch  cheerfulness 
and  grandeur*  The  streets  are  convenient,  and  the  squares  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  fountains*  These  charming  additions  to 
the  southern  cities  and  gardens  are  but  too  scarce  in  those  of  the 
north,  where  they  would  be  particularly  desirable  to  relieve  the 
sameness  of  their  long  streets  and  huge-  squares,  or  tlie  melan* 
choly  silence  of  solitary  gardens*  It  is  also  a  pleasing  sight  to 
me  to  seethe  crowds  of  maids  pressing  round  the  fountain, aa4 
while  their  buckets  are  filling,  spend  their  time  in  a  friendly  chat 
about  the  events  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  circumstance  of 
most  booses  being  ornamented  with  paintings,  as  is  the  case  io 
some  other  cities  m  the  south  of  Germany  and  in  Italy^  greatly 
adds  to  the  beajuty  of  Salzburg.  I  particularly  used  to  admire 
the  adoration  of  the  kings  over  the  door  of  a  home,  in  the  Linzer 
Street*  Salzburg  has  sometimes  been  compared  with  Naples,  on 
account  of  its  architecture,  and  there  are  also  other  things  to 
increase  the  similarity  existing  between  them*  A  new  Ppmpeii 
may  be  but  just  expected,  but  a  Pasllipo  is  actually  there*  It.  is 
a  tunnel  cut  through  the  enormous  MonkVbiil,  of.  four  hundre4 
and  fifteen  feet  in  ledgth>  two  and  twenty  in  breadth^  and  thirtyT 
nine  in  height*  It  is  called  SigmfUind*s  Gate,  from  ita  authoff 
the  Archbishop  Sigistnund  von  SchrattenbOichf  whose:  biistj  in 
white  marble,  is  seen  on  the  town-side,  with  the  appropriate 
legend,  Te  §asn  loqumiur  !  Close  by  this  is  anotbier  splendid 
work,  the  summer  riding-school.  Three  rows  of  boxes  are  cut 
out,  with  true  Roman  boldness,  from  the  rock  of  tbe^ame  mouo* 
tain*  It  remains  now  unused,  like  the  beautiful  i^'jnter  ridingr 
school,  and  the  splendid  stables,  whose  marble  cribs .  and  iron 
racks  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  steeds  of  .Phoebus.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  other  episcopal  buildings,  which  are  either 
unemployed,  or  used  for  difierent  purposes. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  Romap  antiquities,  which  had 
been  a  few  weeks  before  accidentally  discovered  by  a  labourer  about 
two  miles  from  the  village  of  Loig,  He  was  endeavouring  to  strike 
a  pole  into  the  ground,  and  meeting  witli  resistance,  he  laid  part 
of  the  ground  open,  and  met  with  some  paintings*    After  som^ 
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farther  digging)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Mosaic  pavements  was 
laid  open.  It  represents^  in  four  pictures,  the  history  of  Ariadne, 
her  giving  the  pack  of  thread  to  Theseus,  his  conquest  of  the 
Minotaur,  his  subsequent  embarkation,  and  her  abandonment  on 
the  rock«  The  fifth,  probably  her  marriage  with  Bacchus,  Is  mis- 
sing. The  figures  are  well  drawn,  the  colours  are  fresh,  and  the 
whole,  resembling  a  beautiful  carpet,  is  surrounded  by  a  hand- 
some border.  If  this  was  the  pavement  of  a  state  room,  two 
others  which  have  been  t;leared  near  it^  belonged  to  dwelling** 
looms,  they  being  of  a  coarser  texture,  and  containing  black 
figures  on  a  white  ground,  particularly  the  one  where  crescents 
are  joined  with  a  peculiar  ease  and  neatness.  Remains  of  vaulted 
conductors,  which  perhaps  supplied  a  hypocaust,  were  found 
underneath  them.  This  is  all  that  has  been  discovered  for  the 
present. 

It  is  supposed  that  tbey  are  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Juravia, 
or  Helfenburg,  built  at  an  early  period  by  the  Romans,  in  thi¥ 
part  of  Noricum.  A  castle«  at  least,  existed  under  Augustus,  to 
whichj  under  Hadrian,  the  city  was  added,  which  caused  the 
name  of  Urbs  Hadriana  to  be  added  to  that  of  Juravia.  It  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila  in  the  fifth 
century  ;  and  that  which  they  had  spared  was  afterwards  anni- 
hilated, by  Odoacer*s  hordes,  in  one  night.  Stagnant  water 
afterwards  collected  on  the  spot  wliere  the  flourishing  city 
had  been  standing,  and  made  a  moor  of  it,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  high^moor.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
remains  found  belong  to  that  ancient  city.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  this  beautiful  site,  near  the  high  road  to  Italy,  was 
selected  for  the  villa  of  some  great  personage. 

The  precious  discovery  has  been  secured  by  a  ivooden  shed,  on 
leaving  which  we  found  the  country  glimmering  in  the  magic 
light  of  the  evening  san.  •  We  toA  tea  in  the  neighbouring  vil* 
lage,  with  an  amiable  family  from  Salzburg.  Only  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  illuminated  with  a  brilliant  red,  and  the  stars 
began  to  twinkle  over  them,  when  we  returned  to  town.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  the  silence  of  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  distant  ringing  of  bells,  or  the  singing  of  the  country  people 
from  the  hills. 

SabAurg. 
To-day  I  visited  the  burying  places  of  this  city,  which  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  Italian  Camposautos.  One  near  the  ancient 
convent  of  St.  Peter  ofiers  a  very  peculiar  sight.  It  is  a  narrow 
spot,  shut  in  between  the  convent  and  a  high  steep  rock.  Under 
an  arcade  which  surrounds  the  place,  a  great  many  marble  monu- 
ments, paintings,  or  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  visible  behind 
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iron  railings.  Between  innamerable  tombs^  covered  with  monu- 
ments and  crosses  in  the  middle  of  the  church-yard^  rises  a  half- 
ruined  small  Gothic  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth.  But  the 
most  striking  object  is  a  chapel^  stack,  as  it  were,  against  the 
rock)  at  a  considerable  height,  and  called  the  hermitage.  Some 
caves,  now  inclosed  by  the  chapel,  were  inhabited  about  the  year 
176,  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Masimus,  with  fifty  companions, 
at  the  time  when  Odoacer  approached  that  country  with  his 
HerulL  The  holy  Severinus,  who  was  then  in  the  vicinitjr  of 
Passah,  had  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  the  barbanans» 
But  Maximus  having  delayed  his  flight  till  the  next  day,  was 
surprised  during  the  night,  and  hung,  whilst  his  companions  were 
thrown  down  the  rock.  Thus  the  caves,  in  which  the  mass  ia 
celebrated  twice  a  year,  and  the  ground  below,  are  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  these  martyrs. 

In  the  burying  place  behind  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian,  yon 
meet,  in  a  kind  of  vestibule,  the  monument  of  TAeoj^Aroitea 
Poracebttt,  a  man  exalted  by  some  to  the  stars,  and  as  violently 
blamed  by  others.  It  is  a  pyramid  bearing  bis  bust  and  seven^ 
inscriptions.  His  portrait  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  a 
house  near  the  bridge,  in  which  he  had  lived  and  died*  Thia 
custom  of  keeping  the  memory  of  a  great  man  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of  securing  honour  to  his  house^ 
ought  to  be  more  prevalent.  Among  the  few  instances  of  il 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  was  the  house  of  Moliere,  in  Paris,  where 
his  bust,  with  a  plain  inscription,  is  placed  over  the  door.  On 
the  other  hand,  Kant's  house,  in  Kdnigsberg,  is  changed  into  a 
public  house,  and  Mozart,  a  native  of  Salzburg,  is  buried  in 
Vienna,  where  nobody  knows  his  grave  ;  whilst  the  name  of  every 
good  citizen  is  here  transmitted  to  posterity  in  gold  characters, 
or  even  his  bust.  This  church-yard  forms  a  regular  square^ 
surrounded  by  a  ouiet  colonnade,  with  many  Eoe  monuments. 
But  I  was  particularly  disgusted  in  seeing,  behind  a  black  grating, 
rows  of  skulls  ranged  in  compartments,  having  each  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  with  the  day  of  his  or  her  death 
on  the  forehead.  There  is  also  here  a  chapel  in  the  centre  closely 
surrounded  with  tombs.  Almost  upon  every  tomb-stone  you  see 
recesses  cut  out,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  for  the  reception 
of  holy  water,  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  graves  by  passing  friends. 
Flower  urns  are  frequent  too.  A  young  girl  was  just  changing 
the  faded  flowers  in  one  of  them  for  fresh  ones,  which  she  richly 
sprinkled  with  her  tears. 

A  covered  wooden  stair-case  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Friar's- 
hill ;  but  a  yet  more  beautiful  and  a  highly  picturesque  stone 
6ne  rises  on  the  opposite  side,  along  steep  crags.  The  convent 
!s  surrounded  with  gardens  and  forests,  and  has  the  most  beau- 
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loilul  situation  and  proipccts.  It  is  the  same  with  the  eoATeat  op- 
poute  OD  the  Nun-hill,  for  female  Benedictines  of  ooble  families, 
founded  by  S.  Erntradis,  a  sister  of  S.  Rupertusv  The  church  is 
small  and  old,  without  any  ornaments,  except  a  few  in  the  porchj 
which  are  in  the  Gothic  style.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  within  % 
neither  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  nor  the  images  of  some  female 
saints,  among  which  is  that  of  S.  Attilia,  to  which  votive  eyes  of 
wax  are  offered.  But  a  rich  compensation  is  offered  to  the  natural 
eyes,  by  the  enchanting  prospect  of  the  Nun-valley,  which,  like  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  crossed  by  the  river  Albe,  closely  cultivated^ 
built  over,  and  inhabited,  is  shut  in  by  chains  of  beautiful  moun« 
tains,  which,  gradually  varying  their  gray  colour  from  the  darkest 
to  the  brightest,  6nalfy  melt  away  in  the  pure  horizon.  I  made 
this  evening  an  agreement  with  a  Danish  major  to  take  a  trip  to* 
gether,  to-morrow,  to  see  the  country  behind  the  mountains. 

Sdlsibufg. 
The  sun  had  not  risen,  when  I  found  myself  seated  with  the 
major  and  our  two  dogs  in  a  one  horse-chaise,  cheerfully  proceed- 
ing  on  our  road.  The  air  was  cool,  and  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tun-tops  became  gradually  illuminated  by  the  first  beams  of  the 
great  celestial  orb.  The  llnterAerg  in  particular,  displaying  by 
degrees  as  we  drew  nearer,  its  deep-red  marble  rocks,  and  gloomy 
woods,  formed  a  beautiful  object  in  the  scenery.  The  branches  of 
this  mountain  and  the  ChU  gradually  meeting,  leave  only  a  nar- 
row •passage,  through  which  the  river  Ahne  or  ^Ibes,  coming  from 
the  King^s-lake,  forces  its  way,  with  considerable  noise  and  foam. 
In  many  jrfacea  the  road  is  secoied  by  beautiful  arches  (the  woric  of 
the  Bavarian  government.)  We  soon  reached  Schellenberg,  a  town 
svrrounded  by  water,  and  romantically  situated  between  enormous 
mountains,  covered  with  dark  forests.  At  last  appeared  the  giant 
WoMmmnp  one  of  the  highest  Alps  in  the  coontiy,*  with  its  two 
liorns,  containing  a  bright  icy  valley  between  jthem,  called  the  gap. 
At  the  foot  of  the  woody  hills  branchioff  from  it  extends  the  town 
of  Berchtesgaden.  The  valley  about  there  is  enclumting.  But 
we  hastened  by,  an  hour  &rther,  to  reach  the  Bartholomew  or 
King'S'Iake,  the  chief  object  of  our  excuraion.  In  the  midst  of 
these  huge  mountains  the  traveller  is  suddenly  sarpriaed  with  the 
sight  of  this  wonderful  sheet  of  bright  green,  clear,  icy  water,  of 
dboot  five  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  We 
immediately  entered  one  of  the  small  skifis  that  are  constantly 
ready  on  shore,  and  began  the  delightful  nav^tion.  Near  the 
harbour  is  a  small  island  with  a  statue  of  St.  John  Nepomuk.  It 
onfy  wkta  we  had  passed  this  that  we  could  see  the  whole  ex* 


*  AccMrdini^  to  Beck  9009  feet  (Parts  mcaiure)  aboTe  the  sea,  tddng  the  cle- 
vatwn  of  Salabnrg  to  be  139a  feet. 
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tent  of  the  lake,  with  the  high  mountains  that  surroohd  if,  tttii 
which  are  partly  covered  with  wood  and  partly  with  snow.  The 
back-ground  is  formed  by  the  enormous  mountain  the  Stuhbeand, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  small  chateau  Bartholomew  is  built  on  an 
island.  A  great  many  little  streams  rush  down  from  the  mountains, 
but  the  JTtngf**  stream,  which  descending  from  one  denominated 
Kouen,  joins  the  lake  in  the  east,  afforded  us  a  curious  sight.  A 
great  deal  of  wood,  which  had  been  cut  on  the  mountain,  and  had 
accumulated  in  the  stream  by  means  of  a  flood-gate,  was  suddenly 
released  by  the  opening  of  the  latter,  when  it  came  down  with  such 
a  tremendous  crash,  that  the  foaming  lathe  was  stirred  up  with  a 
roaring  noise,  to  an  extent  that  even  disturbed  our  boat,  although 
sheltered  at  some  distance  in  a  bay.  This  silent  lake  is  sometimes 
enlivened  too  by  the  chase  ;  when  the  bold  hunters  drive  the  stag 
or  chamois  to  its  brink  and  force  them  to  leap  into  the  watery  abyss 
where  infallible  destruction  awaits  them. 

The  lake  had  become  smooth  ag^n,  and  we  glided  over  its  cool 
waves  in  silent  admiration.  The  major,  who  always  kept  his  pocket- 
book  in  his  hand,  and  who  at  every  turn  had  something  to  ask  and 
to  put  down,  at  last  even  forgot  this  duty  of  a  faithful  traveller.  He 
gave  himself  entirely  up  to  silent  contemplation,  which,  to  my  great 

{Measure,  as  it  saved  me  for  some  time  from  his  interruptions, 
uUed  him  to  sleep,  together  with  the  two  dogs*  Nothing. but  the 
murmuring  of  the  cascades  disturbed  the  deep  silence  around  usf 
About  the  middle  of  the  way,  in  a  gap  of  the  mountains,  is  a  cru- 
cifix, with  a  marble  inscription,  of  which  nothing  but  the  wotda : 
Prapera  cuncta  (all  safe)  are  yet  legible ;  a  striking  expression  in 
this  grand  amphitheatre  of  nature !  We  landed  close  by,  in  a  silent 
bay  near  the  mountain  Kessel.  Here,  in  a  narrow  glen,  the 
Kessel-strearo,  uniting  with  another,  rushes  down  from  the  rocks, 
sometimes  in  thundering  cascades,  sometimes  in  silver-threads. 
Seats  and  bridges  placed  in  different  parts  of  this  romantic 
woodland  spot,  with  an  hermitage  at  the  end  of  it,  were  all  pro* 
perly  put  down  in  the  major's  pocket-book. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  chateau  Bartholomew^  in  a  room  hung 
with  representations  of  enormous  salmons.  Behind  the  chateau 
we  Went  over  some  beautiful  pasture  land  to  the  ice-hill,  called  the 
Ice-chapel,  (probably  the  lowest  ice-hill  extant,  since  its  elevation 
is  no  more  than  2009  feet  above  the  sea.)  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  vault  of  ice  which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  a  rapid  str^uDi 
and  in  which  an  ajvful  twilight  reigns. 

We  returned.  And  it  was  very  hot  when  we  arrived  at  the  inn 
in  Bercktesgaden,  where  we  recruited  ourstrengh  by  a-good  dinner 
and  a  short  sleep.  For  we  had  yet  to  see  the  subterraneous  won- 
ders of  the  salt-mines.  We  descended  to  the  mine  called  Francis 
I.  at  which  we  arrived  through  a  passage  of  some  hundred  fathoms 
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m  lengtlr.  The  actual  pit  had  been  sufBciently  lighted  to  show  uf 
its  awful  deptl>  and  Iieight.  But  the  lights  were  soon  extingMished, 
in  order  to  gratify  as  with  a  uew  spectacle.  The  trains,  (by  which 
the  salt  is  got  oft")  were  lighted  at  the  same  time.  And  the  flash 
of  ligluning  in  this  deep  darkness,  as  well  as  the  terrible  reports, 
long  continued  by  the  echoes  of  the  manifold  winding  passages, 
produced  such  an  awful  effect  that  we  were  glad  when  we  saw  the 
light  of  heaven  again.  But  it  was  near  its  decline,  and  it  was  com- 
pletely night  when  we  reached  HaUein^  where  we  slept. 

The  stars  had  not  disappeared  when  we  proceeded  the  next 
mornini^  to  see  the  famous  water-fall  of  Golhngt  which  is  formed 
by  the  Schwarzbuck.  The  first  fall,  seen  from  below,  about  a 
hundred  feet  high,  comes  from  a  rock,  with  innumerable  steps, 
into  a  bason,  from  which  the  stream  rushes  on  into  the  valley. 
Ascending  higher,  you  arrive  at  a  grotto  formed  with  pieces  of 
rock,  into  which  the  stream  rushes  from  above,  and  where  the 
fall  seen  from  below  begins.  Still  higher  is  seen  the  whole  mass 
of  water,  white  with  foam,  and  compressed  between  the  rocks, 
rushing  down  the  mountain,  and  falling  into  that  grotto.  There 
are  besides  innumerable  small  falls,  which,  forcing  their  way 
through  the  rocks,  are  precipitated,  like  silver  rays,  into  the  foam- 
iogpbol.  Beautiful  rainbows  were  quivering  in  the  spray,  and 
the  rising  sun  showed  a  magic  light  through  the  thick  branches 
of  the  fir-trees,  which  wrap  this  hallowed  spot  in  an  almost  per- 
petual twilight.  Below,  in  the  valley,  near  the  stream,  between 
wild  sceneries,  lie  a  mill  and  Hie  cottage  of  an  insane  beggar. 

On  the  other  side  of  GoIItng,  on  the  road  to  Gcuteinj  are  the 
(here  so  called)  Ovens.  Immense  masses  of  rock,  which,  having 
been  precipitated  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  have  so  hemmed 
in  and  arched  over  the  Salzbizch,  that  the  water  penetrates  but 
with  difBcalty  through  the  narrow  openings,  (ovens)  which  are 
often  scarcely  a  few  feet  wide.  The  head  turns  giddy  on  looking 
down  those  dark  abysses,  from  which,  sometimes,  a  fir-tree 
stretches  forth  its  gigantic  branches. 

We  dined  again  at  HaUdn,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  Venetian 
count  and  his  lady,  who  resolved  to  naake  the  excursion  to  the 
Thumhill  and  the  salt-mine  of  Freudenburg  with  us.  In  order 
to  descend  into  the  mine,  each  of  us,  even  the  countess  included, 
was  obliged  to  put  on  a  miner's  jacket,  trowsers,  and  leather 
apron.  The  manner  of  descending  is  as  follows :  people  lie  down 
on  their  backs  between  two  round  beams,  laid  just  to  hold  a  hu* 
man  body,  holding  a  light  in  their  left  hand,  and  with  the  right, 
which  is  covered  with  a  strong  glove,  they  lay  hold  of  a  rope, 
which  serves  as  a  guide.  The  sliding  at  first  is  rather  slow,  but 
gradually  increases  in  velocity,  which,  towards  the  l^ist,  is  very 
great.    We  were  rather  alarmed  at  this  manner  of  proceeding 
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at  first,  but  found  it  so  pleasant,  that  we  were  glad  to  find  tbaUHTe 
had  to  repeat  it  several  times  in  our  farther  progress  through  this 
extensive  mine.  We  were  pulled  out  agam  by  the  miners  on  a 
sort  of  carriage,  on  which  we  sat  as  on  a  saddle,  and  found  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  Thurnhill,  where  we  parted  from  our  com- 
panions.   It  was  night  when  we  arrived  in  Salzburg. 

Salzburg. 
As  I  returned  the  next  day  from  a  second  excursion  on  the 
Monk's-hill,  to  take  another  view  of  this  land  of  wonders,  (than 
which  I  have  seen  none  more  beautiful  in  my  subsequent  excur- 
sions through  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  north  of  France,  and  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Germany,)  I  met  a  great  concourse  of 
people  who  had  assembled  to  witness  an  execution.  A  troop  of 
soldiers  was  just  coming  up  the  street,  at  a  slow  pace,  having  the 
culprit  in  chains  in  the  middle.  He  concealed  his  pale  counte- 
nance behind  a  cross  wreathed  with  flowers,  which  he  bore  in 
his  trembling  hands.  His  crime  had  been  murder,  caused  by  an 
unfortunate  propensity  for  gaming. 

Ifinspruckm 
I  arrived  here  this  evening,but  have  been  deceived  in  my  hope  of 
meeting  with  Philip.  From  Salzburg  I  went  to  Reichenhall,  where 
I  attentively  examined  all  the  salt-works,  particularly  the  twenty 
salt-springs  in  the  subterraneousr  passages.  The  rushing  of  the 
water  has  a  strange  effect  in  this  gloomy  abode,  in  which  our 
torches  emitted  a  very  peculiar  light.  The  night  I  spent  in 
Kalteln,  where,  besides  very  good  treatment,  I  was  styled  **  Ex- 
cellency,'*  an  honour,  however,  which  I  was  told  is  there  bestowed 
on  every  doctor. 

It  was  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  I  was  walking  by  the 
side  of  my  carriage.  The  weather  was  very  serene,  and  the  land- 
scape was  constantly  increasing  in  beauty  and  variety.  High 
hills,  sometimes  covered  with  wood,  sometimes  presenting  naked 
tops ;  waterfalls  and  murmuring  springs  on  all  sides  ;  mountain- 
streams  rushing  constantly  along  the  road ;  and  not  hiT  from 
Kakteln,  inclosed  by  hills,  a  lake.  I  dined  at  H^ddringeny  a  Ty- 
rolese  village.  My  heart  was  singularly  moved  on  entering  this 
country  of  heroes,  when  I  recalled  to  mind  <fae  great  deeds 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  immortal  leaders,  during  the  late 
wars.  ^ 

The  villages  in  Tyrol  are  distinguished  by  lower  roofs,  which 
meet  in  obtuse  angles  at  the  gable  ends,  by  galleries  which  run 
round  every  story  from  without,  and  by  the  pious  mottos  and 
paintings  with  which  they  are  frequently  ornamented.  At  the 
back  of  the  houses  are  the  barns,  stables,  and  piles  of  fife-wclod ; 
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and'cheerfalness  and  comfort  seems  to  pervade  the  whole.  The 
people  afe  plain  and  hearty ;  no  one  will  ^s  you  on  the  road 
without  greeting,  and  wishing  yoQ  a  happy  journey,  I  slept  that 
night  at  the  inn  in  Sdll,  where  I  had  some  trouble  in  ascending  the 
bed ',  in  this  country  these  are  generally  near  as  high  as  the  rooms. 
I  breakfasted  the  next  day  in  Brixlegg.  The  landlady  of  the  inn 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  women  i  had  ever  seen.  She  rose 
with  a  friendly  welcome  from  her  spinning-wheel,  moved  a  lovely 
little  bov  who  was  playing  near  her  side,  and  waited  on  us.  Her 
auburn  hair  flowed  in  two  long  tresses  over  her  back ;  under  her 
neatly-laced  red  corselet  hung,  by  a  silver  chain,  a  large  bunch 
of  keys,  and  her  short  petticoats  showed  the  motion  of  her  fine 
feet  to  great  advantage.  And  when  she  again  sat  down  by  her 
wheel,  the  child  leaning  against  her,  what  a  lovely  picture  did  she 
present ! 

My  coachman  roused  me  from  my  contemplations,  and  we 
proceeded  again  on  our  journey.  Between  two  beautiful  chains 
of  mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  inn,  you  proceed  now  on  a 
fine  road,  which  seems  to  be  shut  in  in  front  by  a  high  range  of 
mountains  covered  with  snow.  We  dined  in  Scliwatx^  a  small 
town  which,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1809^  fell  almost  entirely  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  Many  of  the  smoky  walls  of  the  burnt  houses 
are  still  standing,  a  melancholy,  but  also  a  venerable  monument^ 
to  give  testimonv  of  their  former  stateliness.  The  fine  cathe- 
dral is  yet  in  good  preservation,  but  its  interior,  originally  built  in 
a  Gothic  style,  has  been  miserably  modernized  by  immoderate 
stucco-work,  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  Corinthian  capitals 
added  to  the  pillars. 

A  tall,  fine  countryman  asked  here  for  permission  to  go  with 
me  as  far  as  Hall,  which  I  willingly  granted.  He  bad  been 
fighting  for  his  country,  and  afibrded  me  a  great  pleasure  to  hear 
him  talk,  in  his  simplicity,  of  those  memorable  events  which  he 
had  witnessed  himself,  of  Hofer  and  the  Brigantes*  On  this 
account,  they  have  changed  the  word  brigands,  which  the  French 
gave  to  all  those  who  rose  against  them,  into  a  title  of  honour, 
as  the  Flemish  formerly  made  the  word  gueux  (ragamuffins)  the 
watch-word  of  their  union.  Of  every  spot  he  knew  sometliing 
remarkable  to  tell  me,  particularly  when  we  reached  the  convent 
of  Volders,  so  that  I  regretted  his  leaving  me  at  the  place  of  his 
destination.  Behind  HaU  the  Ion-valley  rather  enlarges,  and 
thus  I  reached  Innspruck  after  travelling  two  hours  on  an  even 
road. 

Itmsphick^  August. 
I  went  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  the 
holy  cross  church  of  the  Franciscan  friars.    It  b  the  most  splen- 
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did  mooament  of  German  grandeur  and  art,  immortal  like  him 
in  whose  honour  it  was  raised,  and  from  whose  mind  it  sprang 
like  an  armed  Pallas ! 

The  tomb  of  the  era|)cror  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  church. 
His  statue  in  the  imperial  robes  is  kneeling  at  the  top  of  it,  and 
at  the  four  corners  arc  sitting,  like  slaves,  the  four  cardinal  virtaes. 
Around  the  tomb,  and  between  the  pillars,  are  standing  twenty- 
eight  colossal  figures  of  royal   personages   of  all   ages.     It   had 
always  been  the  wish  of  that  emperor  to  be  buried  in  Tyrol,  his 
favourite  country.     But  he  died  in  WelIS|  in  Austria,   and  was 
therefore  buried  at   Vienna.     Vet  his  grandson,   Ferdinand  I. 
fulfilled  the  great  man's  wish.      He  built  the  convent  and  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  erected  this  grand  monument  on  the  spot 
which  his  grandfather  had  selected  for  his  sepulchre.     It  was 
begun  by  two  brothers,  Bernhardus  and  Arnoldus  Abel,  from  Co- 
logne, but  they  soon  died,  and  Alexander  Colin  from   Mechein, 
a  man  of  great  genius  and  talent,  followed  them»  and   it  is  he 
who  must  be  considered  as  the  real  author  of  the  fabric.     The 
four  sides  are  divided  by  sixteen  pillars  of  black  marble  intocoin- 
panments,  containing,  in  a  double  row,  twenty-four  tablets  of 
the  finest  Cararian  marble,  on  which  the  chief  achievements  of 
the  emperor  are  represented  in  baifso  relievo.    One  is  at  a   loss 
which  to  admire  roost ;  whether  the  richness  of  the  imagination, 
which  could  not  be  exhausted  by   the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  object,  (battles,  for  instance)   or  the  ease  and  nobleness  of 
the  composition  ;  or  the  highly-finished,  and   yet  not  elaborate, 
execution.     Even  the  smallest  figures   are   conspicuously    and 
clearly  expressed,  although  the  largest  is  above   one   foot   high. 
The  reproach,  however,  that  the  tablets  are  more  in  the  style  of 
painting  than  sculpture,  is  not  unfounded  ;  foreshortenings,  per- 
spectives, and  objects   placed   more  before  than  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  may  be  seen  almost  on  every  tablet ;  but  it  does  ho- 
nour to  the  master  who  has  so  happily  overcome  a  difficulty  inci- 
dent to  sculpture.    The  emperor  appears   on   every  tablet,   his 
face  being  always  a  portrait,  and  the  degrees  of  his  age  discernible. 
Costume,  arms,  horses,   architecture,  every  thing  is  excellent ; 
even  the  difference  of  character  of  the  various   nations  that  are 
represented,  is  delineated,  and   without  exaggeration.    Thus  you 
recognize,  at  first  sight,  the  light  and  elegant  Frenchmen  who  are 
accompanying  the  Princess  Margaret  on  her  return  to  her  father; 
thus  the  Spaniards,  Hungarians,  and  Swiss.    The  whole  offers  a 
rich  field  for  the  study  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of  that  age ; 
nothing  is  omitted,  although  even  the  most  zealous  critic  will  lose 
a  great  deal.    Yet  I  wish   that  no  one  would  overlook  the  two 
famous  pieces  of  artillery,  Burbpaus  and  fTeckauf,  as  ihcy  were 
discharged  by  the  emperor  himself  against  the  castle  of  Kufsitittj 
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48  Kreuzer9  (about  1 6d.)  a  day,  is  a  good  boilding.  Opposite  i^ 
in  the  ceotre  of  the  Rermplatz^  is  an  excellent  eouestrian  statue  of 
the  archduke  Leopold  IV.  as  large  as  life.  The  palace-garden, 
close  by  this  place^  forms  with  its  shady  walks  a  pleasant  retreat. 

As  to  day  is  Sunday  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  peo- 
ple dressed.  The  girls  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  city  are  not 
peculiarly  distinguished  in  their  habiliments,  but  they  all  wear 
common  round  hatsof  felt,  like  the  men.  The  dress  of  the  females  in 
the  country  is  rather  peculiar,  but  every  valley  has  its  own  fashion. 
Besides  very  broad-brimmed  round  hats,  they  wear  also  another  head 
dress^  in  winter,  consisting  of  rough  worsted  pointed  caps  of  a 
white  colour,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  ancient  Phrygians.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  light,  and  convenient  for  mountaineers  and 
hunters.  On  their  generally  green,  small  hats,  turned  up  on  the 
side,  they  wear  as  a  trophy  of  the  chace,  a  heath-cock's  feather  or 
the  beard  of  a  chamois.  Over  the  waistcoat  they  wear  their 
neatly-stitched  bracers,  connected  over  the  chest  by  a  cross-strap 
under  which  it  joins  the  broad  leather  belt.  The  small-clothes 
only  descend  as  far  as  the  knees,  which  remain  bare  to  facilitate 
their  climbing  on  the  rocks ;  and  below  the  knees  the  legs  are  co- 
vered either  with  gaiters  or  stockings.  The  rifle  almost  makes  part 
of  their  equipment;  shooting  is  heard  all  day  long,  and  it  is  en  this 
account  that;  sometimes  no  birds  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  whole  dis- 
trict. Chamois  flesh,  partridges,  heath-cocks,  and  other  wild  fo^ly 
are  to  be  had  here  at  all  times. 

We  had  also  to-day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  religious  drama 
acted  by  the  country  people,  in  the  village  of  Michlau.  This  is  an 
old  custom  in  the  country,  which  even  Hofer,  with  his  censo- 
rial severity,  did  not  attack.  The  stage  consisted  of  a  slight 
scaffold  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  the  dresses  were  decent  enough. 
The  spectators,  sitting  close  together  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
amused  us  as  much  as  the  play  itself.  The  piece  was  in  Aiexan^ 
drines,  and  entitled,  St.  Anthony  overcoming  both  the  world  and 
hell.  Some  parts  were  very  well  played,  that  of  the  chief  hero, 
however,  succeeded  least.  The  devil  played  well  i  but  we  should 
have  wished  a  few  charms  more  and  twenty  years  less,  to  the  wo- 
man sent  out  to  tempt  the  saint's  virtue.  A  &cene  where  two  shep- 
herds sang  a  hymn  before  an  image  of  the  virgin  in  the  forest  was 
very  pretty.  As  an  intermexzOf  they  performed  some  beggar's  ad- 
ventures, which  highly  amused  the  good  people  after  the  serious- 
ness of  the  holy  drama.  This  custom  of  mixing  a  farce  with  the 
holy  dramas  was  prevalent  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. On  account  of  the  heat,  we  left  before  the  performance  was 
entirely  ended,  which  had  given  us  more  satisfaction  than  that  of 
many  regular  theatres. 
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Innspruclc. 

Yoa  must  foHow  me  once  more  to  Holy-Cross  church,  where  there 
are  still  many  things  that  call  our  attention.  On  the  right  of  the 
eotrance  to  the  church,  twenty-five  marble  steps  lead  to  a  chapel, 
which,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  silver  with  which  it  used  to 
be  adorned,  is  still  called  the  silver  chapel.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  II.,  of  Tyrol,  and  of  his  beautiful  consort  Phi- 
lippine Welser,  of  Augsberg.  In  a  recess  of  the  wall  the  image  of  the 
archduke,  in  his  state  dress,  is  lying  on  a  very  low  sarcophagus.  In 
thecentreof  the  wall  appears  his  coat  of  arms  in  mosaic,  and  in  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  all  the  various  arms  of  the  family.  Upon  four 
laige  marble  tablets  are  represented  his  chief  achievements  in  bas- 
so-relievo, with  innumerable  figures.  The  beautiful  image  of  his 
consort  is  lying  on  pillows,  in  a  shroud  upon  a  marble  block  about 
three  feet  high;  the  front,  which  is  divided  bv  small  columns  into 
three  compartments,  contains  an  inscription  m  the  middle,  and  a 
representation  of  the  acts  of  charity  towards  the  living  and  the  dead, 
in  beautiful  basso-relievo.  Audit  is  justly  supposed  that  Colin  was 
also  the  author  of  these.  *We  also  saw  this  famous  sculptor's  own 
monument,  made  by  himself.  Besides  many  inscriptions,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  an  excellent  basso-relievo  of  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus. There  are  some  other  fine  monuments  in  the  stoa,  surround- 
ing the  church-yard ;  over  one  we  discovered,  though  half-faded, 
a  small  copy  of  Raphael's  Disputas  painted  on  the  wall. 

We  set  out  to-morrow  morning  to  Italy  with  a  VetturianOf  who 
after  having  taken  some  German  gentlemen  from  Florence  to  Augs- 
burg, was  about  to  return  with  his  empty  carriage  and  three  fine 
mules.    In  four  days  we  are  to  be  in  Verona. 

Sierting. 
We  left  Innspruck  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  day  light 
did  not  appear  till  we  had  nearly  ascended  mount  I$eL  As  the 
morning-fogs  gradually  vanished,  we  beheld  the  most  delightful 
sceneries  in  the  valley  of  Innspruck,  and  towards  the  mountains 
of  Tfuitenberg  at  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Stubbd.  We 
dined  at  Steinachf  a  neat  little  town  ;  where  we  were  highly  amus- 
ed by  the  painting  outside  of  the  houses,  particularly  by  one,  re- 
{>resenting  a  warlike  group  with  figures  in  old  German  dresses,  as 
arge  as  life. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  increased  in  wildness  as  well  as 
barrenness,  as  we  drew  nearer  the  top  of  mount  Brenner ;  where, 
although  the  sun  was  shining  bright,  wc  felt  an  intense  cold.  In- 
numerable cascades,  some  rather  considerable,  are  here  tumbling 
down  from  the  rocks,  and  then  proceed  with  great  noise  and  ra- 
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pidity  towArdi  the  valley.  One  of  them,  the  stream  Eisak,  will  ac- 
compaDy  us  on  a  great  part  of  our  way,  which  is  now  gradually 
descending  into  the  valleys  of  Lombardy.  We  passed  the  Inn 
without  entering  it ;  proceeding  between  a  variety  of  grand  scenery  ^ 
towards  Sterzing,  a  very  clean  and  cheerful  little  town,  cqt  by  a 
main-street,  the  houses  in  which  have  mostly  an  antiquated  ap- 
pearance, and  projections.  The  people  here  have  a  very  muscular 
appearance,  and  formed  most  capital  Jir'fgantes  during  the  war. 
The  engagement  on  the  Sterxing  moor  Is  well  known.  It  was  here 
where  the  women  drew  hay  waggons  before  the  enemy's  front, 
whilst  the  men  concealed  behind  them,  discharged  their  never- 
erring  bullets.  The  girls  who  waited  on  us  at  the  inn  astonished 
us  by  their  size ;  and  we  felt  convinced  that,  with  a  host  of  such 
Amazons,  one  might  not  only  defend  a  country,  but  even  conquer 
a  world. 

Botzeii. 

The  road  winds  along  the  boisterous  Eisak,  between  immensely 
high  mountains,  through  a  very  narrow  valley,  which  opens  a  little 
near  £rtaen,  where  the  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  the  vineyards 
and  the  maize  plantations,  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  approach- 
ing the  south.  In  this  town  we  saw  many  peasants  from  the 
Puster  valley,  following  a  procession,  whose  strongly- featured  ex- 
pressive countenances,  untainted  by  the  polish  of  the  worid,  re- 
minded us  of  the  energy  visible  in  the  heads  of  Durer  and  Holbdn. 
Behind  Brixen  the  valley  becomes  again  contracted,  and  the  road 
crosses  the  famous  pass  of  the  JTJau^e,  where  the  inhabitants 
crushed  their  enemies  with  pieces  of  rock  which  they  rolled  down 
upon  them.  We  spent  the  night  in  Knollman  (called,  by  our  Vet» 
twionOf  CidmmeJ) 

We  did  not  proceed  farther  this  day  than  Botzen.  The  valley 
around  this  town  is  delightful.  It  is  large,  and  almost  entirely 
covered  with  vineyards,  now  hanging  with  beautiful  large  purple 
grapes.  Fig,  peach,  and  granate-trees  loaded  with  fruit,  are  visible 
every  where.  Our  Fettwriotio,  hoping  to  find  a  few  more  poMsengere 
here^  induced  us  to  stop  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was  Sun- 
day ;  and  we  found  the  churches  well  filled,  while  the  streets 
were  silent,  and  empty.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  when  the 
coffee-houses  were  opened,  they  became  more  livelv.  In  the 
evening  we  went  to  the  theatre,  a  decent  building  within.  The 
performance  was  shocking;  but  we  were  yat  more  disgusted,  when 
It  concluded  with  the  Annunciation,  in  a  pantomine.  This  sort  of 
performance  has  fallen  very  low,  since  it  b  practised  by  unskilful 
persons  as  a  trade.  The  performance  of  sacred  subjects  ought 
to  be  entirely  kept  away  from  our,  now,  so  polluted  stages,  if  both 
religious  and  esthetic  feelings  are  not  to  suffer  by  it.    For 
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da  not  like  to  sec  that,  whic4i  in  the  chaste  productions  of  painting 
and  sculpture^  excites  me  to  devotion,  badly  mimioked^  and  de^ 
graded  into  an  unmeaning  reality.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
rude,  but  plain  sense  of  the  nation  could  be  edified  by  biblical 
perfr)rmances  on  the  stage  ;  but  the  age  of  mysteries  and  morali* 
zatibn  is  gone  by  ;  the  people  have  learned  to  look  for  edification 
in  churches,  and  in  their  own  hearts,  and  those  whose  religious 
feelings  require  the  assistance  of  the  arts,  will  know  where  to  look 
for  it. 

Dolce,  Sept. 

This  is  the  last  stage  from  Verona^  where  we  expect  to  arrive  to* 
morrow  at  noon. 

We  left  Botxen  early  in  the  morning,  and  dined  at  Sabam,  the^ 
last  German  plaee  ;  and  we  afterwards  soon  perceived,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  language,  dress,  and  features,  that  we  had  left  oar  dear 
native  country.  In  a  dirty  village,  we  read,  over  a  dirty  water- 
trough,  the  proud  inscription  :  Jlla  Fontana,  It  was  night  when 
we  entered  TVten^,  where  we  alighted  at  the  Jlbergo  dtV  Europa. 
We  took  a  walk  by  moon-light,  and  lost  our  way  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  an  instinctive  horror,  (for  who  can  visit  Italy  without 
having  his  imagination  haunted  by  the  early  impressions  which  he 
has  received  of  the  robbers  and  banditti  of  that  country  ?)  that  we 
crept  through  the  narrow  passage  of  an  empty  boose,  by  which 
we  reached  the  open  street  again,  without  having  encountered  any 
danger.  In  the  inn  too,  we  were  well  treated,  and  our  bill,  the 
next  morning,  was  but  moderate ;  which  almost  led  me  to  appre* 
head  that  1  should  be  compelled  to  leave  this  country,  without 
having  any  adventure  of  my  own  to  relate,  since  a  common-place 
honesty  seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  those  poetical  robberies 
and  murders,  with  which  the  Italian  novels  are  so  filled.  But^ 
nevertheless,  we  were  glad  to  get  in  our  carriage  with  hale  skins. 

The  road  is  kept  in  good  order,  lined  with  walls  on  both  sides^ 
which  would  make  it  monotonous,  if  the  Alps  were  not  seen^  awfally 
rising  on  both  sides,  covered  with  th6  richest  vegetation.  We 
dined  in  Roveredo.  Without  any  wall  or  gate,  you  immediately 
enter  into  a  wide  beautiful  street^  H  Ct>rsontfoix>,  where  you,  at  one 
glance,  perceive  the  indications  of  wealth  and  industry,  but  also 
some  of  the  southern  manners,  not  very  congenial  to  our  northern 
habits.  As  every  thing  Is  here  done  in  public,  in  open  shops,  or 
sometimes  in  the  street,  we  had  many  opportunities  of  viewing 
the  interior  of  the  houses,  by  which  we  were  not  much  gratified. 
We  were  particularly  displeased  with  the  sight  of  the  ugly  old 
women,  with  their  straggling  hair,  and  the  difty  children.  We 
were  also  a  little  surprised  at  the  number  of  churches  and  coffee* 
bcroses  in  so  small  a  town,  as  it  contains  not  quite  7000  inhabitants* 
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They  were  all  open,  or  had  their  entrancea  covered  merely  with  a 
piece  of  canvas,  aa  a  protectioa  against  the  sun. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  our  veHurino,  all  of  a  sudden,  made  a 
stop,  begging  us  to  walk  for  some  time,  the  spot  being  rather  un^ 
safe*  I  was  glad  to  find  my  erroneous  opinion  of  the  moroing 
rectified,  seeing  that  Italy  was  still  Italy;  and  armed  with  our 
pistols,  we  walked  for  some  time,  in  momentary  expectation  of  an 
attack,  in  which,  however,  we  were  to  be  disappointed.  After 
having  twice  or  three  times  mistaken  some  peaceable  peasants, 
returning  from  their  labour,  for  so  many  banditti,  and  put  ourselves 
<m  our  guard,  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Doke,  where,  as  it  is 
rather  late,  we  shall  spend  the  night. 

Verona,  Sepi,  1615. 

A  few  hours  before  our  arrival  here,  we  came  through  the  nar- 
row pass  of  la  Cfmsa,  through  which  the  river  Mige  forces  its 
way.  But  as  soon  as  the  traveller  crosses  this  place,  he  see)  no 
more  of  the  Alps,  and  finds  himself  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
We  went  now  at  a  quick  rate,  and  in  a  few  hours  alighted  at  the 
hotel  of  the  two  lowers^  in  Verona. 

We  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  and  then  sallied  forth 
through  the  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  where  we  found  a  great 
deal  to  admire.  Rather  fatigued,  and  without  having  profited 
much  by  our  hurry,  we  returned  to  dinner,  resolving  to  keep  some 
order  in  our  future  perambulations. 

In  the  list  of  the  remarkable  edifices  of  this  city,  the  Amphi- 
theatre holds  the  first  rank.  Yet  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should 
give  you  a  description  of  it,  or  of  any  thing  else,  which  has  been 
so  often  described  before.  I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  notice, 
and  describe  that  which,  although  well  worthy  of  observation,  has 
been  generally  overlooked,  I  mean  the  precious  remains  of  the 
middle  ages. 

As  a  great  contrast,  we  saw  a  booth  erected  in  the  Jrena  of  this 
astonishing  edifice,  where  Punch  promised  to  amuse  the  populace 
in  the  evening,  when,  as  the  play-bill,  printed  in  very  large  letters, 
promised,  the  famous  play  of  Maria  Stuarda  difesadai  Carbonaif 
(Mary  Stuart  defended  by  the  coal-burners)  was  to  be  performed. 
Astonishing  I  The  lower  arcades  of  this  venerable  ruiu  are 
transformed  into  tradesmen's  shops.  ^ 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  more  attractive  by  the  pecu- 
liarity than  by  the  beauty  of  its  ornaments.  Its  covered  porch  is 
supported  by  two  spiral  pillars,  resting  upon  griiEus  ;  and  a  second 
porch,  likewise  on  pillars,  is  erected  above  it.  Two  gigantic 
figures,  in  basso  relievo,  representing  the  famous  palatines,  Ro- 
land and  Olivier,  keep  the  watch  near  this  porch.  Roland's 
sword,  which  ends  in  several  points,  bears  the  inscription  JDurm- 
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dorda;  Oliviel*  bean  a  club  to  which  a  ball  with  spikes  is  fixed^ 
by  tneaos  of  a  chain. — ^The  interior  of  the  building  is  only  distin^ 
piished  by  a  crucifix  of  bronze  in  the  choir,  which  has  been  al« 
ready  admired  by  Fasari,  A  picture  of  the  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Titian^  which  formerly  adorned  this  place,  is  now  re* 
placed  by  a  bad  copy,  which  is  to  remain  there  till  the  original  is 
ret'onied  from  Paris,  I  remarked  two  beautiful  representations  of 
saints^  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown. 

The  small  church  of  St.  Stefano  is  older  than  the  cathedral, 
and  formerly  served  as  such  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
seen  in  it  by  the  lover  of  antiquity  and  the  arts*  Among  the 
many  paintings  I  will. only  distinguish  two:  the  murder  of  the 
Innocents,  an  interesting  composition  o(  Pasqujale  Oitint ;  aqd 
more  particularly  a  Madona  enthroned  in  a  landscape ;  with  St* 
Andrew  and  Peter  by  her  side,  by  Carotti,  one  of  the  oldest  Vero- 
aese  masters,  scarcely  known  among  us  by  name.  What  grandeur 
by  the  side  of  all  possible  mildness,  what  dignity  by  the  side  of 
the  tenderest  loveliness,  what  depth,  and  almost  mysterious  ex* 
pression,  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  clearness,  are  coupled  in  this 
painting  1 — Behind  the  high*altar  is  a  choir  of  very  ancient  work- 
manship, containing  a  bishop's  old  stone  chair,  such  as  used  to 
be  carerully  preserved  in  the  oldest  christian  communities.  Below 
the  chdr  is  a  subterraneous  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  first  Christians,  and  to  contain  the  graves  of  many  bishops. 

St.  Giorgio  in  Veronetta  is  rich  in  paintings,  although  tliat  which 
crowns  them  all,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  George,  by  P.  Veronese, 
is  not  yet  returned  from  Paris.  There  are  two  immense  paintings 
here;  the. dining  of  the  five  thousand,  by  P.  Farinali;  and  the 
Israelites  collecting  the  manna,  by  Turclu  VOlreiio.  But  1  only 
request  you  to  grant  a  grateful  look  to  a  St.  Ursula  and  her  virgins, 
by  my  favourite  Caroiii^  and  a  second  to  a  Madona  with  S.  Zeno 
and  Justinus,  with  three  angels,  by  Girolamo  dai  Libru  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  that  is  attractive  in  this  lovely  painting,  nei- 
ther recommended  by  the  splendour  of  its  invention,  nor  the  beauty 
of  its  colouring ;  but  it  is  all  love,  innocence,  and  warmth. 

Through  the  cheerful  Strada  de'Leoni  we  now  went  to  the 
small  church  of  5o.  Maria  anticaf  which  contains  a  great  many  mo- 
numents of  the  middle  ages.  In  a  small  burying  ground  before 
it  are  the  tombs  of  the  ScaUgers.  The  great  characters  of  this 
princely  family  that  once  ruled  over  Verona  and  a  great  part  of 
Lombardy,  are  here  united  in  this  small  spot.  Over  the  porch  of 
the  church  is  the  monument  of  Can  deUa  Scxda^  the  same  wlio 
gave  so  honpurable  a  reception  to  Dante  when  proscribed  in  his 
native  city.  He  lies  stretched  on  a  bed,  and  is  again  seen  on 
horseback,  over  it,  in  full  armour  with  his  beaver  closed.  The 
coffin  of  his  successor,  Mastino,  (IS5 1,)  is  erected  on  an  enormous 
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square  stone  of  Ferde  AnticOf  supported  by  four  columns  ;  'a  roof 
•on  other  four  columns  is  raised  over  it,  and  upon  that  is  seen  his 
equestrian  statue  as  largeos  life.  Cait^^drto*^  monument  (1375) 
surpasses,  however,  thoseof  his  predecessors,  in  richness  both  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship.  It  is  in  an  hexagonal  shape,  with  his  statue 
at  the  top  of  it.  On  an  hexagonal  border  of  red  marble  at  the  bottom, 
are  the  figures  of  Saints  in  tabernacles.  All  their  monuments  are 
made  in  a  clumsy  style,  which  might  be  called  the  Jjmibardth- 
Goihic ;  the  rude  forerunner  of  the  pure  Gothic  or  rather  Oerman 
style,  in  which  the  boldness  and  ease  of  the  execution  seems  to 
sport  with  the -heaviness  of  the  masses  which  It  ooticeals  behind 
expressive  and  elegant  ornaments.  A  few  marble  graves  below, 
bear  no  farther  distinction  than  the  arms  of  the  family,  the  eagle 
on  a  ladder, 

Chen  8U  la  scala  porta  il  sen  to  ucello. 

Dio.  Com. 

Close  by  is  the  Piazza  de*  Sigfion,  into  which  we  entered  through 
an  arch.  Almost  a  whole  side  of  this  Piazza  b  taken  up  by  the 
beautiful  senate-house,  before  which  abe  eirected  the  statues  of  four 
famous  Veronese  of  antiquity,  viz.  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny 
the  elder,  and  Vitruvius,  In  some  other  parts  uf  the  Piaxza  we 
noticed  the  statues  of  Aemilius  Macrus,  HieronimusFracastor,  and 
in  a  long  wig,  Scipione  Maffei,  whose  enthusiastic  exertions  .f<Nr 
.this  city  will  outlive  his  Merope,  as  well  as  all  his  other  literary 
labours*  We  also  remarked  Guarino,the  father  of  the  poet,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  re-establishers  of  learning  among  the  cho- 
sen number  of  great  Veronese.  An  anecdote,  told  of  this  man, 
-will  hardly  be  credited  in  the  present  age  ;  namely,  that  his  hair 
turned  grey  in  one  night,  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  cHie  chest  of 
MSS.  from  two  which  he  had  been  collecting  at  Constantinople. 
But  we  also  met  here  a  great  number  of  living  Veronese,  who  were 
either  walking  in  friendly  conversation  on  the  oomfbrtable  brick 
pavements,  or  taking  their  ice  before  the  open  coffee-houses*  We 
had  already  noticed,  with  pleasure,  some  peculiarities  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  their  affability  to  strangers,  their  activity  in  business,  the 
strong  make  of  the  men,  and  the  agreeable  shape  of  the  women. 
There  is  much  industry  displayed  in  the  shops,  and  a  great  bustle 
in  the  Streets. 

But  we  are  yet  standing  in  the  Piazza  de'  Signori,  before  an  ssci- 
ent  building,  opposite  the  senate-bouse,  said  to  have  been  once  the 
habitation  of  the  lords  della  Smla.  But  the  lion  of  St.  Marc,  vi- 
sible on  its  walls,  gives  proof  of  the  posterior  domination  of  the 
Venetians.  Near  these  majestic  remains  of  antiquity,  the  new  pa- 
lace of  the  prefecture  of  the  late  government,,  in  its  modern  com- 
mon-place style,  produces  rather  an  unfavourable  impression.  But 
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happily  the  eveniog  dawn,  wrapped  in  its  sable  gloom,  prevents  us 
from  distiognishing  it  clearly  from  the  rest.  But  now  all  the  bells 
are  ringing  for  theaoe^  and  two  torches  are  blazing  before  the  central 
window  of  the  senate-house,  one  before  a  virgin,  and  the  other  be- 
fore an  announcing  angel,  two  beautiful  bronze  images,  which  I 
had  not  noticed  before.  All  the  people  take  off  their  hats,  repeat- 
ing the  short  prayer.  The  ringing  gradually  ceases,  the  torches 
are  extinguislied,  the  darkness  increases,  and,  at  last,  nothing  is 
^eard  but  the  slow  whisper  of  a  few  scattered  people. 

Verona* 
The  Italian  beds  are  very  comfortable,  being  wide  and  soft.  A 
palliasse  of  maize-straw,  which  is  shaken  every  morning,  a  mat- 
tress, pillow,  and  a  light  coverlid,  form  all  the  component  parts  of 
which  they  are  made.  You  roust  follow  us  now  to  another  church  ; 
It  is  close  by  oar  inn,  and  called  Si.  j/noitogiay  a  large,  ancient 
building,  unfinished  and  unadorned  without,  but  grand  within, 
with  lofty  columns,  whose  pointed  arches  arc  painted  alfracB, 
with  beautiful  Arahetques.  We  found  it  impossible  to  view,  in  de- 
tail, all  the  magnificent  paintings  and  monuments  with  which  both 
tiMs  charcfa  and  the  vestry  are  filled. 

Our  way  to  St.  Zeno  took  us  through  the  Corsa,  which  contains 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  palaces,  many  of  which  were  built  by 
Sanmieheii,  Verona's  great  architect ;  for  I  think  with  tliat  Vero- 
.nese  historian,  that  they  call  Vitruvo  their  countryman,  because 
no  other  city  disputes  this  honour  with  them.  We  also  saw  the 
old  fort  ci  Castelvecchio,  with  its  beautiful  bridge,  of  three 
arches,  one  of  which  is  even  wider  than  the  famous  Rialto  at 
Venice ;  but  the  name  of  its  architect  is  lost. — At  last,  we  stand 
before  the  venerable  abbey  of  St.  Zeno,  which  was  completed 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pepin,  Charlemagne's  son.  Its  porch  is  also 
supported  by  columns,  standing  on  griffins.  The  lower  front,  on  both 
sides  of  the  entrance,  is  ornamented  with  marble  basso-relievos  of 
very  coarse  workmanship.  The  same  kind  of  work  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  doors  in  bronze,  probably  pit)ductions  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries.  Many  steps  lead  down  into  the  interior,  and  as 
many  op  to  the  high  altar,  or  presbytery.  Two  rows  of  columns 
of  red  Veronese  marble,  supporting  a  lofty  arch,  divide  the 
church  into  three  symmetrical  naves.  The  light  sparinglv  admit- 
ted through  small  windows,  near  the  ceiling,  is  just  sufficient  to 
4iiscover  tne'  half-faded  fresco-paintings.  Below  this  church  is 
another,  where  the  grave  of  the  holy  bishop,  and  a  basso-relievo 
on  tbe  altar,  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  last  of 
decaying  arts,  are  shown.  An  immense  bason  of  porphyry,  which 
formerly  stood  before  the  church,  when  it  wastlie  custom  to  perform 
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ablations^  previoas  to  divine  terrice,  is  now  degradingly  craiDped 
into  a  narrow  chamber,  with  scarcely  any  room  to  enter.  Near 
St.  Zeno  is  the  dwelling  of  St*  Procolo,  in  an  equally  ancient 
temple,  where,  in  a  vault,  an  empty  stone  coffin  is  shown.  It  is 
said  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  the  above-named  Pepin,  whose 
body  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  stolen*  Be  this  as  it  will, 
it  is  now  filled  with  a  very  clear  fresh  water,  that  rises  from  a 
spring  below. 

After  beholding  these  gloomy  walls  we  went  to  St.  Bernardino* 
In  a  chapel,  at  the  entrance  of  it,  are  some  beautiful  fresco- 
paintings  on  the  walls,  representing  the  life  of  the  Saint,  by 
Giulfino,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Moroni.  It  represents  a  Madona 
surrounded  by  angels  and  saints ;  and  a  Jovelier  picture  bas,  per* 
haps,  never  been  seen,  although  critics  might  find  fault  with  its 
want  of  action,  anachronisms,  and  other  things.  But  a  hundred 
critics  taken  tpgether,  will  not  produce  one-tenth  part  of  the 
religious  feeling,  excited  by  a  single  master  of  that  good  old  time. 
For  such  a  one  every  thing  was  united  into  one  grand  picture ; 
his  imagination  overlooked  all  separations  of  time,  his  saints 
lived  in  his  mind,  and  as  he  believed  them  to  be  assembled  in 
heaven,  so  he  represented  them  on  his  canvas..  Passing  over 
many  other  excellent  paintings,  which  are  met  with  in  the  otiier 
churches,  I  will  only  mention  one  in  S.  Paolo,  painted  by  Paul 
Veronese.  It  represents  a  Madona  sitting  between  two  columns 
and  ruins,  the  child  on  her  lap  is  leaning  towards  St.  Anthony, 
who  is  standing  farther  below.  Behind  him  stands  the  preben- 
dary Marogna,  who  had  this  picture  painted  in  consequence  of  a 
vow,  and  a  lay-brother;  on  the  right,  more  in  the  fore-ground^  is 
St.  John.  It  is  a  brilliant  composition;  every  thing  in  it  is 
treated  with  the  ease,  freedom,  and  grace,  I  might  say,  of  high 
life.  But  that  innocence  and  intensity  of  feeling,  that  heavenly 
glimmer  of  peace  and  blessedness,  so  conspicuous  in  the  unas- 
suming, often  harsh  forms  of  the  old  masters,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  it,  where  the  earthly  and  worldly  is  but  too  visible. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  the  golden  age  of 
the  arts,  also,  for  this  city.  At  that  time  there  was  in  Europe  but 
one  art  and  one  school  for  it ;  penetrated  by  the  same  ideal  and 
the  same  feeling,  the  style  was  the  same  nearly  in  all  places.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  so  little  difference  in  the  masters  of 
Lombardy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  onlv  in  the  time  of  Raphael,  when  the  art  pushed  forth  her 
last  and  most  brilliant  youthful  blossoms,  and  posted  from  the 
dreaming  state  of  a  being  entirely  guided  by  nature,  to  a  clear 
perception,  that  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  became  more  dis' 
tinct,  and  that  the  characters  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  nations,  appeared  in  their  works,  and  divided  them  into 
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schools.  But  even  Raphael,  that  heavenly  genius,  who  gave  this 
great  impulse  to  art,  was,  besides  his  own  manner,  indebted  for 
every  thing  else  to  nature,  and  that  pious,  plain  feeling,  which 
had  been  the  guides  of  the  older  masters* 

Before  leaving  this  city  we  went  to  see  the  marble  coffin,  said  to 
be  that  of  the  two  lovers,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  immortalized  by  the 
great  English  bard.  It  stands  in  the  garden  of  a  poor  widow, 
near  a  well,  under  the  shade  of  some  vines  andt  fig-trees,  with  a 
few  other  remains  of  the  nunnery,  that  formerly  contained  this 
tomb,  from  which  pieces  are  knocked  off  and  taken  away  by  every 
traveller. 

Venice f  Place  St  Marc. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  in  the  cast,  when,  coming  down  the 
Brenta,  in  the  Corriera  (post-boat),  we  entered  the  Iiagunas,  and 
beheld  Venice,  the  majestic  daughter  of  the  sea,  proudly  r'lsing 
before  us. 

Through  a  narrow  passage  we  were  led  into  the  place  St.  Marc* 
The  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  the  enormous  palaces,  the 
brilliant  church,  in  an  oriental  style,  the  crowds  of  people  throng- 
ing about  the  coffee-houses,  under  the  colonades  of  the  Procuratt, 
had  an  inexpressible  effect  on  us. 

We  went  first  into  the  church  of  St.  Marc,  a  very  wonderful, 
peculiar  building,  in  which  the  pomp  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  have  laboured  to  cover  the  modest  original  form  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  five  vaulted  entrances,  as  well  as  tlic  little 
height  of  the  very  wide  edifice,  give  it  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
cave.  The  high  steeples  are  of  a  later  date,  when  the  church 
had  gained  a  firmer  ground,  and  art  more  energy.  The  interior 
of  this  church  gives  also  representations  of  the  first  meetings 
of  the  Christians  in  grottos  and  caves ;  but  they  are  gilt.  In 
every  cupola,  tabernacle,  and  arch,  representations  of  the  past,  or 
mystic  indications  of  the  political  futhrity,  are  given  in  rough 
Mosaic.  The  division,  too,  of  the  ancient  church  is  still  visible 
here :  the  porch  or  vestibule,  the  nave,  the  presbytery  or  choir, 
and  the  sanctuary.  What  richness  in  porphyry,  alabaster,  and 
costly  marbles  is  in  this  place,  more  than  all  the  princely  palaces 
of  tlie  north  together  can  show  I  The  three  high  masts  outside 
the  church  are  still  standing,  biit  the  storms  of  time  have  blown 
down  the  colours  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  were  once  under 
the  dominion  of  Venice. 

Mendicantu 
In  our  inn,  the  Queen  of  England,  we  enquired  what  had  be 
come  of  the  once-so-brilliant  xronservatories  of  the  Mendicant!. 
^  You  shall  see  the  remains  of  them,*'  said  our  guide ;  calling 
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out  firom  the  window— Gondola  nrriva  !  The  call  was  soon 
obeyed ;  atid,  in  an  instant,  we  were  seated  in  one  of  those  com- 
modious vehicles  which  form  the  delight  of  the  Venetians. 

We  landed  near  the  Pieta  delle  Mendicant!.  The  church  was 
still  empty,  and  remained  so.  At  last  the  girls  appeared  in  the 
grated  choir,  to  sing  the  vespers,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
music,  to  the  whole  of  which  we  listened  with  great  patience  .—It 
was  night  when  we  returned  to  the  place  St.  Marc,  which  we 
found  again  crowded  ;  particularly  under  the  well-lighted  arcades 
before  the  coiSee-houses,  two  of  which,  the  Caifi^e  Florian,  and 
Caffde  Quadri,  being  the  most  frequented,  receive  some  of  their 
visitors,  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies,  in  tents  which  they  have 
pitched  on  the  place.  A  gun  fired  in  the  arsenal  announced  the 
eighth  hour,  and  was  answered,  from  the  square,  by  the  drums  and 
field-music  of  the  Austrians. 

Piazzetta. 

The  place  of  St.  Marc  is  always  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
our  excursions,  for  it  is  here  where  we  prepare  and  rest  ourselves. 
They  also  make  here  the  best  coffee  I  ever  tasted,  and  which  is 
drunk,  in  the  oriental  fashion,  from  small  cups.  But  if  ever  the 
custom  of  spending  the  third  part  of  cue's  time  in  the  co£fee- 
houses  is  excusable,  it  must  be  here. 

The  piazzetta  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  place,  .and  is 
situated  on  the  sea-side.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  strong  zecea, 
or  mint,  and  the  former  library,  and,  on  the  other,  the  old  I>ucal 
palace.  It  is  a  majestic  building  of  half  Gothic  arcbitecfure, 
supported  on  two  rows  of  columns,  with  pointed  arches,  which 
one  would  hardly  think  sufiSciently  strong  for  such  an  immense 
weight,  if  they  had  not  stood  the  test  of  ages.  This  is  the  palace, 
Afe  leaden  roofs  and  dreadful  vaults  (jpaxxij  of  which  have  be-' 
come  so  notorious,  and  between  whioi,  the  duke  and  the  wiidom 
qf  the  state  liad  their  residence* 

The  steeple  of  St.  Marc  stands  isolated  between  the  laige  and 
the  small  place.  A  paved  road  leads  up  to  its  gallery,  which 
afibrds  a  view  over  the  immense  city,  the  lagunas,  and  the  sea, 
catling  to  mind  the  famous  verses  of  Sannazar:  Viderd  Adriads 
Venetam  Neplimus  in  undis,  &c.  for  each  line  of  which,  the  Sig- 
nioria  paid  him  with  a  hundred  zecchins. 

Churches. 

Opposite  the  piazzetta  is  the  island  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
with  the  convent  and  church  of  the  same  name,  the  single 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  is  a  work  of  Palladio's.  jPaul  Ye- 
renese's  wedding  at  Cana,  which  once  adorned  its  refectory,  has 
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10  miMrh  injured  by  its  being  taken  to  Paris^  that  it  couM 
not  be  returned  without  being  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  church  del  RederUore^  on  the  Giudecca,  we  baw,  in  the  ves* 
try,  ft  masterpiece  of  John  Beltmo :  a  Madona  worshipping  her 
in^nt,  with  two  angels  singing  and  playing  on  instruments. 

S.  Maria  deUa  Sabite  suffers  the  defect  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  being  oi>erloaded  with  ornaments.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
pniseworthy  hi  its  numerous  statues  ',  but  some  paintings  in  the 
vestry  are  exeelieot»Tbe  weddingat  Cana,  by  ThUoreito^  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  finest  and  most  lovely  pictures  of  the  Furioiodi  pe- 
ffieUo,  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries.  We  see  Titian  here 
first  as.  a  youth,  and  pupil  of  BeiJino,  in  a  painting  of  St.  Sebas- 
tiantis  and  St.  Marc,  surrounded  by  two  other  saints ;  and  again  as 
a  man,  and  perfect  matter,  in  three  bold  ceiling  paintings:  Cain's 
fratricide,  tlie  ofieriog  of  Isaac,  and  the  defeat  of  Goliah. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  most  sumptuous  constructions  in  stone, 
marble,  and  anosaic,  in  tasteless  masses,  you  must  visit  the  church- 
es of  Scftfael  and  the  Jesuits. 

Si^  Job  has  been  shut  up  for  several  years,  by  whkh  the  beau- 
-tifto!  paindngs  in  it  have  much  suflered;  Thus,  a  large  picture 
-of  Mttfeo-BitaUif  one  of  the  oldest  Venetian  artists,  whose  works 
are  ev^ii  scarce  in  his  own  country,  has  been  almost  totally  de- 
troyed.  The  others  have  been  seised  by  the  Academy  of  the  fine 
arts*  One,  however,  by  Fittou  Carpaccia,  has  been  spared  both 
by  time  and  the  Acaidemy.  It  is  a  Madona  presenting  her  child  to 
S.  Simeon,  surrounrled  by  some  females,  one  of  wboip  is  carrying 
acme  pigeons.  Three  angels,  with  instruments  and  a  scroll  from 
wliich  they  are  singing,  are  sitting  at  their  feet.  By  the  angels,  who 
are  never  missing  in  a  representation  of  saints  by  the  older  mas- 
ters of  northern  Italy,  it  seems  as  if  they  wished  to  indicate  the 
Joy,  and  even  the  submission,  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  invite  the  beholder  to  a  participation  of  devotion ; 
and  this  object  they  have  certainly  attained. 

In  Madonna  deW  Orlo  we  find,  by  an  excellent  pupil  of  Bellino*s, 
Gtna  da  Camglianoy  a  John  the  baptist  and  four  other  saints.  A 
painting  of  Gentile  BelUru/s,  a  brother  of  our  Giovanrd,  however, 
IS  obliterated  by  age.  Two  powerful  paintings  of  Tmtoretto'Sj  in 
the  tribune  of  the  high-altar  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those 
peaceful  performances.  One,  the  Collecting  of  the  Manna,  is  with- 
out interest;  but  the  other,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  has  some  essen- 
tial beauties.  However,  the  crowd  of  figures,  the  colours  of  which 
are  much  darkened  by  time,  inspire  no  particular  emotion.  Yoju 
admire  bold  positions^  where  you  can  distinguish  them,  but  you 
feel  the  want  of  poetical  interest.  The  mortal  remains  of  this  ai-* 
,  list  are  depositeo  here. 

The  great  Franciscan  church  t  Frari  was  built  by  Niccoh  Pieano, 
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and  h  particularly  grand  within^  TIk«  altar  piecte,  an  Aaceosioa 
of  the  Virgio,  by  Titian^  is  entirely  covered  with  vapour  and  filth. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  family  of  Pesaro^  is  a  representation  of  all  its 
members  then  living,  kneeling  round  the  throne  of  the  Virgin,  by 
the  same  artist.  Several  other  chapels  contain  paintings  of  /• 
BeUimf  L.  Vivarino,  K  Carpacdoy  and  mother  old  masters.  .  But 
the  numerous  and  splendid  monuments  of  dukes  and  nobles,  which 
are  in  this  place,  excite  little  interest,  after  you  have  read,  on  an  un- 
seemly stone  in  the  pavement^  the  plain  inscription : 

Qui  grace  it  gran  Thdano  de'  VecelB, 
Emulator  de*  Zeusiedegl^  Appellu 

Next  to  SU  Marco,  the  church  of  St*  Giomam  e  Paolo  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting,  owing  to  the  grandeur  and  num- 
ber of  its  monuments,  its  noble  form,  its  exquisite  paintings,  and 
t)ie  recollection  and  ideas  which  it  suggests.  Its  incomparable 
altar-piece,  Titian's  PiUer  the  Martyr^  is  not  yet  brought  back  from 
Paris.— Among  many  paintings  and  sculptures  contained  in  th^ 
cliapel  of  the  Madonna  dt { Rosario,  are  the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the 
rosary,  in  bosso-r #itei>o,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  often  too  mir 
Dute.  Besides,  most  of  the  altars  are  adorned  with  excellent  paior 
tiDgs,  and  among  the  monuments  which  fill  tliis  majestic  temple^ 
there  are  those  of  22  dukes,  and  the  skin  of  MarcoiiUmio  Braga-- 
dino! 

Excurnomin  VevioeandiUvidnity* 

After  having  taken  our  cofieeat  Florian's,  we  proceeded  in  a  gon- 
dola to  the  island  of  S.  Servoh^  at  a  little  distance  from  Venice, 
which  contains  a  hospital  and  a  mad-house.  From  thence  we  went 
to  Ltdo,  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  behind  which  the  waves  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea  are  seen  rolling  in  sublime  grandeur.  It  is  yet  the  youth- 
ful bride,  though  its  marriage  solemnities  and  dowry  are  no  longer 
in  existence.  Thinking  of  the  former  splendid  processions  of  the 
dukes  in  the  BuceniorOy  we  went  to  the  public  gardens.  They  have 
been  planted  under  the  late  government,  on  the  eastern  point  of  the 
city,  in  the  English  style,  and  are  thriving  very  well.  A  little  emi- 
nence in  it  affords  a  most  delightful  prospect.  It  was  night  when 
we  rowed  back  by  the  beautiful  JRtua  de*  Schionon.  A  host  of 
bargemen,  fishermen,  fruiterers,  victuallers,  prostitutes,  idlers,  and 
above  all  of  beggars,  are  carrying  on  here  their  clamorous  avoca- 
tions. The  prisons  on  this  shore,  connected  by  the  bridge  ofstg-Z^^ 
with  the  ducal  palace,  are  noble  buildings.  And  thus  the  peo- 
ple's amusements,  vices,  and  punishments,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments of  their  former  power,  are  concentrated  in  one  spot.  A  pas- 
sage under  the  great  clock,  in  the  place  of  S.  Marc,  leads  into  the 
Miaceria,  a  narrow  irregular  street,  in  which  the  richest  shops  la 
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the  city  are  well  lighted  up  at  night.  But  we  were  always  most 
delighted  by  the  taste  and  regularity  with  which  the  fruit  and  other 
pnmsion-shops  are  set  out. 

ETery  where  yon  hear  the  wild  cries  of  zucca  xwioa  calda,  zucca 
santa!  while  two  men  are  carrying  on  a  board  large  water  melons, 
which,  cut  in  slices  and  boiled,  they  ofiei^  for  sate.  For  the  small- 
est copper  coin  you  may  obtain  a  large  piece,  resembling  the  car- 
rots in  taste,  but  rather  sweeter,  and  which  is  frequently,  bought 
by  the  poor.  In  a  booth  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  great  place, 
we  saw,  this  evening,  a  tolerably  amusing  puppet-show,  entitled, 
iX  samo  deUe  j/lpi. 

Palaces. 
Passing  through  the  great  canal,  called  by  the  people  here 
CandUuto  or  Canareggio,  the  eye  beholds  with  pleasure  the 
splendid  palaces  that  line  it  on  both  sides.    Their  forms  distinctly 
betray  their  oriental  origin  and  the  occidental  taste  of  the  middle 
ages.    The  Moorish  and  Gothic  styles  seem  to  be  united  in  them, 
the  most  of  them  resembling  the  old  Spanish  ediiSces  which  have 
been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  Moors  ;  particularly  in  their 
narrow  windows  with  painted  arches,  separated  by  small  neat 
columns,  with  other  ornaments  of  the  same  kind.    The  walls 
are  inlaid  with  large  pieces  of  precious  marbles,  porphyry,  and 
oriental  granite,  sometimes  in  circular,  sometimes  in  square 
forms.    Here  and  there  are  also  seen  palaces  built  by  the  best 
architects  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  all,  however,  whether  ancient 
or  of  a  more  recent  date,  are  rather  too  freely  ornamented,  and 
although  the  style  may  be  called  a  grand  one,  it  is  often  in  want 
of  noble  simplicity.    This  reproach  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Palace  of  Comoro,  built  by  Palladio.    We  also  saw  the 
interior  of  some  palaces.     In  that  of  Pisani  we  saw  the  famous 
pcture  of  Paul  Ferone$e,  Alexander  and  the  family  of  Darius. 
VVIth  great  beauties,  brilliant  colouring,  and  sublime  expression, 
it  has  still  some  essential  defects.    Without  mentioning  the  great 
errors  in  the  costume,  Alexander's  red  velvet  jacket  and  breeches^ 
1  cannot  pass  over  the  milksop  face,  without  any  trace  of  great- 
ness, which  the  artist  has  given  him.    His  Alexander  lool^  here 
like  an  Opera  hero,  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  to  do  with  the 
handsome  women  that  are  kneeling  before  him.    In  the  Palace 
of  Alberixzi  we  were  almost  compelled  to  look  at  the  copies  of 
most  of  Canova's  works  in  plaster  of  Paris.    In  the  Palace  of 
Sarbari^o,  Titian,  in  his  latter  days,  is  said  to  have  lived  and 
died.    A  room,  containing  about  a  dozen  of  his  paintings,  is  still 
called  TUian^s  etudy.    The  paintings,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  unOnished,  and  have  become  so  black  that  little  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  them. 
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T/i«  Pmlaces  of  Guimam  tmcl  Afott/ntt. 

Tlie  ipeJhte  of  Guimani  lies  concealed,  but  is  of  DoUe  arcbitecs- 
tare,  wiiich,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  the  Abbate  MoreUi,  is  not 
by  SavmncheU^  but  by  tlie  well-known  patriarch  of  Aqftilcya^ 
Gtttmom  himself. 

Th«  court-yard  displays  some  precious  remains  of  anticittity^ 
which,  however,  are  all  surpassed  by  the  colossal  statue  of  Marcoa 
Agiippa,  the  same  which  once,  irioog  with  that  of  Aw^ustus, 
adorned  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  still  in  very  good  preservation  and 
full  of  valuable  works  of  art.  A  statue  of  a  Greek  orator  in  the 
first  room,  with  his  hands  wrapped  up  in  his  gown,  is  excellent. 
The  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Madona,  painted  by  Salviati,  the 
Florentine,  and  which  are  in  the  oratory,  are  also  very  beautifuL 
But  those  which  surpass  all  the  rest,  are  some  paintings  on 
ceilings  by  John  of  VdineSf  his  bowers,  flowers-,  fruit,  and  birds^ 
are  inimitable. 

The  house  of  Guimani  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  preserved  it9 
splendour  through  all  the  stormy  times.  But  the  house  of  Man- 
frin  ranks  the  first  among  those  that  have  newly  risen.  The 
gallery,  which  has  been  formed  here  from  the  wrecks  of  many 
others,  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Italy,  preservincr,  in  a  range  of  ten 
rooms,  the  best  paintings  ever  possessed  in  Venice.  Even  iq 
Paris  we  had  not  seen  such  excellent  paintings  of  Giorgione, 
The  bust  of  a  female  lute- player  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
has  all  the  life,  warmth,  energy,  and  tenderness  which  art  can 
produce.  A  family  piece  by  him,  representing  himself  with  his 
wife  and  son,  is  eqnally  admirable.  Between  these  hangs  a  paint 
ing  of  the  holy  family,  by  J.  BelUno^  full  of  innocence,  piety,  and 
heavenly  peace.  A  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  shows  that  it 
has  been  painted  co7i  amore.  Guido  RhenVs  contest  of  Apollo 
and  Midas,  is  a  noble  performance.  But  what  surprised  us  most^ 
was  a  repetition  of  Titian's  entombment,  the  original  of  which  is 
shown  in  Paris,  and  which  is  given  for  an  original  here,  and,  for 
ought  I  know,  it  may  be  so  ;  and,  till  the  return  of  Peter  the 
Martyr,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  best  painting  in  Venice. 
John  ofUdine  shows  us,  in  a  picture  of  the  holy  family,  that  he  not 
only  knew  how  to  copy  from  the  garden  of  the  earth,  but  also 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  group  of  seven  or  eight  busts, 
by  Pordenone^  called  La  Saiola  ScuUona,  is  beautifully  executed. 
A  large  Cartoon,  representing  Noah  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  the  different  animals  entering  the  ark,  in  the  back*grpund,  is 
ascribed  to  Raphael.  The  disciples  at  Emmaua  exceedingly 
tenderly  treated,  by  J.  Bellino.  The  figure  of  a  servant  who  is 
waiting  at  table,  is  a  pattern  of  elegance.  One  room  is  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  oldest  masters,  especially  those  of  Venice 
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Mud  homhmiy.  lo  tlie  last  100m  iktfj  fbow  19  coii^lufmi»  & 
soul)  (9labdiiig)  Miv^^>  ^7  CkMrreggio^  aod  4  hmH  piotwt 
of  the  takitig  froQi  die  efc»%  by  RapbatL  B<Kb  pdotif)g»  wn 
oertainij  veiy  fihttble^  Jret  we  wUl  ivH  toiiob  ht  their  gctQuiiiie^. 


ScTeral  small  Islands^  three  miles  in  ctrcumfereote,  «r«  enelooeA 
by  a  strong  wait,  within  the  precinets  of  whieh,  when  th^  n^ 
pabUe  flourished,  eveiy  thing  was  matinfaetatedt  attd  kept  ready^ 
which  the  land  and  aea  service  of  50,000  men  ireqU^ed.  Caontito* 
fbondries,  sail  and  rope  mandfbetories,  fofges,  and  wharft,  were 
bttilt  with  astonishing  ability}  magaxinea  for  dmber,  powder, 
ballets,  bombs,  anchors,  tar,  &c«  were  constantly  itiing  and 
emptying.  The  armouries  were  full  of  guns,  pistols,  and  swottts } 
and  perhaps  the  power  ^and  wisdom  of  the  state  was  no  wliei<# 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  Now,  however,  the  monotony  aod 
silence  of  the  place  is  only  interrupted  by  a  fbw  carpenters,  or 
ether  labourers,  that  may  occasionally  be  employed  there.  There 
were  but  few  ships  in  the  whar6 ;  we  entered  and  examined  a  shf|» 
of  74  guns,  which  had  been  but  lately  launched.  Bot  nothing 
surprised  us  so  much  as  a  large  building,  which  we  were  inclined 
to  take  for  a  church,  but  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  place  for 
■laking  eahks,  and  is  called  La'  TofMU  It  cooskts  of  an  im- 
mensely large  lofty  hall,  divided  by  two  rowa  of  formidable  pillarlii 
and  having  a  gallery  all  round  the  sides*  Four  marble  lions  are 
sitting  before  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal ;  the  one  i$  that  of  the 
apostle,  and  tbe  three  others  were  takes  from  the  heathen  whan 
t&e  Venetians  had  conqiasied* 

Ubrary* 

It  is  now  in  the  Ducal  Paldce,  under  the  controul  of  theAbbate 
Morelli. 

It  is  not  very  considerable,  but  possesses  many  old  classics. 
Tbej^fiEnDooa  Codex  of  Homer,  by  Viloisson,  has  not  yet  been 
returned  from  P^ans*  MoreUi,  bowever,  showed  us  other  codioce 
of  liigh  value ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  Greek  tranalatione  of  the 
Pentfileuch,  from  the  ninth  century ;  anodier,  eqnally  ancient^  of 
the  Gospels,  in  text  letters,  and  the  MS&  of  P.  Bempo*^  His-- 
tory  of  Venice,  P.  Sarpi's  Council  of.  Trident,  and  Avanzali^a 
traBslatioii  of  Tacitus.  The  ooUection  of  antiquities,  counected 
witli  the  library,  is  not  large,  bot  it  contains  auioy  interesting 
sabjects.  The  Leda  and  Ganymede  has  been  frequently  meft* 
tinned,  bat  a  Silenus,  an  Agrippiaa,  two  triangular  akars  of  Aict 
cbos,  two  muses  from  the  theatre  of  Athens,  many  btiats  and 
baaso^relievos,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  room  in  which  both  the  library  and  antiques  are  deposited* 
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Was  once  the  great  eoundl-ball.  Here  the  achlerements  ot  tb^ 
Veoetians  are  represented  on  the  walls  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
oottntry.  A  succession  of,  for  the  IDOs^IMlrty  grand  paintings, 
represent  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  whom  the  Venetians 
defended  against  Frederic  mrbarossa,  who^  being  conquered^  was 
compelled  to  kiss  the  Pope's  foot  in  the  church  of  St.  Marc. 
Farther  on  is  the  taking  of  Zara»  the  double  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinoplcy  the  coronation  of  Baldwin,  Duke  Contarini's  victory 
over  the  Genoese  &c.  In  a  kind  of  frieze,  close  under  the  ciel- 
ingy  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  dukes,  mostly  by  Tintoretto, 
among  which  the  place  for  Martinus  Falieri,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1348,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
is  left  blank.  The  whole  side  of  the  hall,  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  throne  of  the  Duke,  is  now  taken  up  by  an  im- 
mense painting  of  Tintoretto's  Paradise;  but  I  had  never  pa- 
tience enough  to  trace  in  its  black  crowd  apd  confusion,  the 
beauties  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  full.  I  preferred  to  examine 
the  painting  on  the  cieling,  the  coronation  of  Venice,  by  Glory, 
in  the  clouds,  followed  by  Abundance  and  Honour,  whilst  below, 
warriors,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  offering  their 
admiration  and  homage.    It  is  a  noble  work  of  Paul  Veronese. 

Departure. 
Here,  too,  we  have  only  offered  a  few  sketches  from  a  large 

Kicture,  in  which,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  best  part  is  left  to  your 
nagination.  Come  and  see  yourself ;  but  then  avoid  our  inn, 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  most  abominable  in  all  Venice  !-— We 
left  it  with  pleasure,  went  in  the  dark,  and  during  a  heavy  rain, 
once  more  round  the  place  St.  Marc,  and  then  awaited  the  hour 
of  departure,  in  a  comfortable  public-house,  with  excellent  oysters 
and  Cyprian  wine. 

Ferrara  and  Bologna,  Sept.  1815. 

A  day  in  Ferrara. 

The  expectations  with  which  we  approached  this  city  were 
rather  too  high,  and,  therefore,  we  were  disappointed.  This 
desolate  city,  with  its  wide  and  regular,  but  empty  streets,  is 
situated  in  a  flat,  marshy,  and  unhealthy  country.  From  70,000 
of  its  former  population  only  22,000  are  left,  and  of  these  several 
thousands  are  Jevrs.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  presents  a 
venerable  old  Gothic  front ;  but  the  interior  has  been  modernized. 
The  old  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  family  d'Este,  but 
now  that  of  the  pope's  legate,  presents  with  its  towers,  ditches,  and 
bridges,  a  venerable  aspect.  But  within,  it  is  almost  a  ruin ; 
aomeapartments  still  show  remains  of  fresco  paintings  on  their 
ceilings,  by  Dosso,  and  in  a  cabinet,  three  Bacchanalians  by  Titian. 
The  Itofpiial  of  St.  Arm  is  near  this  place.    There  is  notning  pe- 
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tuUar  In  the  sick^-fooms  to  attract  the  gtran^vr;  they  are, 
like  all  others  of  the  sort  in  Italy,  airy  and  roomy.  But  you  are- 
shown  a  narrow,  deep,  half-subterraneous  cell  in  the  court-yard, 
with  only  oae  grated  window,  to  admit  a  small  portion  of  day- 
light. A  marble  slab  over  the  door  announces,  with  a  sort  of 
proud  complacency,  that  this  was  the  gaol  of  Tasso.  What  I  con- 
sidered as  particularly  dreadful  in  the  situation  <rf  the  unfortunate 
man,  was  the  proximity  of  his  gaol  to  the  palace.  In  silent 
nights  he  must  have  heard  the  music  and  the  jovial  sounds  of  fes- 
tivity, whilst  he,  perhaps,  was  leaning  affainst  the  grating,  and 
tormented  by  all  the  sorrows  of  love  and  ofiended  pride,  was 
seeking  ooinfort  from  the  stars  of  heaven,  which  a  projecting 
awning  even  prevented  him  from  seeing  1 

How  different  was  the  untroubled^  liomely  existence,  of  Ariosto ! 
A  fine  place  in  the  city  has  been  lately  named  after  him.  Piazza 
Ariostea.  His  modest  house,  in  a  cheerful  street,  is  marked  with* 
out  by  several  inscriptioOs.  A  friendly  spirit  of  comfort  seems 
to  dwell  still  within.  On  the  first  floor,  towards  the  yard,  was 
bis  studv,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  his  bust,  with  a  suitable . 
inscription  in  gold  letters. 

The  confined  prospect  of  the  ix)et,  over  his  court-yard,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  S.  Benedetto,  where  we 
hoped  to  meet  with  nis  tomb.  But  no,  it  bad  been  removed  to 
the  public  libruy.  We  therefore  went  there,  where  we  found 
many  other  mcmuments  of  that  beautiful  age.  Ariosto's  tomb  it 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chief  room,  behind  a  black  marble  slab, 
with  a  Latin  inscription.  The  holy  ashes  of  the  poet,  whose  bust 
is  placed  over  the  slab,  are  deposited  under  a  cornice  supported 
by  four  marble  columns.  The  Latin  inscription  underneath,  by 
Giraldi,  we  thought  too  classical,  insignificant,  and  tame,  for  a 
romantic  poet,  and-  this  poet  Ariosto.  They  preserve  here  a  part 
of  his  Orlando,  with  all  the  corrections,  or  what  they  call  prntti- 
menJ&y  from  his  hand,  together  with  the  MS.  of  the  satires  and 
some  letters,  and  also  his  plain  wooden  arm-chair,  and  bronze 
ink-stand,  with  a  little  cupid,  holding  a  finger  upon  his  lip9  on 
the  top  of  the  lid ! 

Of  Guarino  they  have  the  MS.  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  widi  obser- 
vations and  variations  by  Lionardo  Salviati,  after  which  Guarino 
had  it  chiefly  printed.  Of  Tasso  there  are  many  reliques.  Among 
the  rest  a  part  of  his  Rime,  with  a  dedication  to  Leonore  d'Este ; 
&  MS.  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,  written  bjr  a  stranger,  yet  with 
his  own  penlimeiili,  which  he  added  while  he  was  in  prison; 
several  letters,  especially  one  to  Cardinal  Buonconsigli,  to  indace 
the  Pope  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Duke  for  his  liberation* 
A  note  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  sent  five  shirts  from  prison  to 
have  them  washed  and  mended  by  his  aunt,  is  very  moving.    In 
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a  pottsdripf  he  facjp  to  have  the  «loth  iMBhedi'too,  in  which  dwy 
are  wrapped.  His  writing,  howaveri  we  found  not  ao  illegible  as 
aome  pretend.  The  lattera  are  large  and  inregvlar,  an  image  of 
his  cfaanKSer,  whilst  those  of  Arioafo  are  amaUer  and  more  round. 
Among  mtmy  other  valuable  things,  the  libraiy  still  contains 
mme  keaatiful  oo£eesof  Terenoe  tnd  Stnboj  de  cldeale  An  by 
Augnstinus^  with  fine  drawings  j  two  old  asissals  with  etctHeat 
miniatafe-paiBtings,  and  a  oonaaderabfe  ealtectioD  of  the  fint 
^rnited  booia  of  %e  fifteenth  oewtary. 

Ferrara  poaaesses  several  laige  ehucehea,  and  has  had  painters 
eooug^  to  adorn  ihenu  Several  of  their  prodootions  nnda  pkm- 
ing  tippaesskMB  on  oa  $  paiticalarly  two  in  S*  Maria  in  Vado, 
which  contains  a  great  many  good  paintings:  a  visitation  by 
I^DCttl,  with  <AA  pious  figoresy  awd  Msi^'s  death,  by  V.  Carpaocio. 
In  the  bitter  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  have  a  peeuliar  expraasian 
id  holIiMBa,  and  the  appcr  part  presents  a  striking  example  of  the 
singfenttss  of  mind  of  that  age.-  Chtiat  is  seen  enthroned  in 
clouds,  holding  in  his  arms  tlie  departed  soul  of  his  mother,  in 
the  abape  df  a^  infcnt.  .In  odier  old  paiatinga  ef  the  saase  awb- 
ject,  the  dying  Virgin  is  also  seen  with  the  soul«^sri)fyo  isswing 
ftwm  her  WMmth,  while  another  cue  is  alreadf  see*  in  the  arms  of 
Chrii^  Thos  tiaeae  pioae  men  wished  to  give  a  palpable  idea  of 
tlie  tranaitieii  to  heavenly  life. 

Ntrthing^  however,  caaM  eflkoe  the  gloomy  impression  which 
Ae  ect)r,  with  its  metandioly  feeoUoetkm,  had  aside  on  ua^  till 
we  left  it  tim  neat  mornings 

Haapqf  fislogwo, 
*  Thn  aneknt  and  worthy  city  has  been  atyled  meiawchofy,  by 
many;  yet,  I  think,  widi  iojuatiQe.  Its  cbaiacter  ia  certainly 
serious,  but  not  without  a  benefioeot  cboerfulnesa  peenliar  to  the 
sdnth.  The  oaloonadn,  which  geoeially  run  under  the  houses  en 
both  sides  of  the  stwefs,  give  it,  perhaps,  a  aK>notonous  appear- 
aaee,  y«t  tbcjr  ane  a  great  comfort  lor  those  that  ssalk  under  them. 
Besides,  diese  are  single  hoosca  as  well  as  wlvale  raws  of  them, 
which  are  dbtinguished  by  their  neat  columns,  fine  aiches,  and  just 
psapordons.  The  lonBer  wealth  of  the  city  a  yet  perceptible  ia  its 
lai|{e,  atrbng  houaes,  palaces,  and  rich  churches }  and  it  contains 
atill  near  60,000  inhabitants,  and  among  these  a  nomeioos 
aoeient  and  rich  nohilicy.  Whilst  the  night  of  barbarism  reigned 
orer  all  Ba|«(ie,  Bologna  became  the  refuge  of  adauoe,  and  its 
imcict  nniveraity  was  so  nmoh  visited,  that  it  contrined,  at  owe 
rime,  10,000  students.  Painting,  too,  foraaed  here  a  great  and 
powerful  school :;  ia  abort,  eveiy  art  and  acience  foand  here,  at  all 
dmea,  its  votaries  and  patrons  among  both  sexes.  Nor4loes  it 
hear  the  surnaose  la  gnma  unjustly ;  its  rich  soil  prodMces  evaqr 
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frbtch  is  needftil  fior  the  bamtQ  support.  Giardioo  Publioo^ 
or  MoDtagouola,  a  fine  promenade  at  the  end  of  the  cityj  affords 
«  fine  Tiew  of  the  greater  part  of  it|  and  of  its  fruitful  coaotry. 
On  seeing  the  numbers  of  poems  posted  on  almost  every  corner, 
^or  every  column  in  the  streets,  and  which  are  called  forth  on 
trifling  occasions,  one  would  think  that  every  inhabitant  was  a 
<poet.  They  are^  however^  only  equivalent  to  the  comnuHi 
Mvertiseinents  among  us;  but  among  a  people  who  are  almost 
born  With  a  genius  for  art,  and  a  knowledge  of  her  formsy  they 
are  more  readily  emploved  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and 
they  make  a  sonnet  ^ith  greater  facility  tnan  people  in  other 
countries  make  a  bow. 

OH  1hiidvi^9  and  Palacet. 
The  chief  place  of  the  city  Pieuiza  Maagiore  is  surrounded  by 
«fld  buildings,  which,  without  being  distinguished,  have  nevertheless 
something  striking  and  even  grand  about  them.  The  PaUviSK>  Pub*- 
Uoo  is  a  lar^e  building,  which  would  have  interested  us  more  if  the 
bronae  statue  of  Julius  II.  by  M.  Angelo,  which  formerly  stood 
here,  had  been  extant.  Opposite  this  is  what  is  called  tlie  Palace 
of  King  Enzio  (now  of  the  Podettd)  which,  though  old  and  a 
little  dilapidated,  has  yet  a  venerable  appearance.  Between  these 
is  a  fountain,  with  the  famous  Neptune  of  John  de  Bologna  on  it^ 
but  with  very  little  water.  The  large  church  of  S.  Petrpnio^ 
«rith  its  unfinished  front,  fills  the  third  side  of  the  square,  which 
is  always  full  of  people.  On  the  Piazza  Minore  are  the  two 
steeples  of  JiineUi  and  Qarisenda.  Both  are  extremely  old,  the 
firs^  above  300  feet  high,  hot  scarcely  f  0  broad,  has  a  very  proud 
appearance.  The  other  is  144  high,  but  bending  on  one  side 
iorms  an  angle  of  nine  feet. 

m  

Sdme  Ckurchei  in  Solog^no. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Pietro,  an  edifice  of  modern  architecture, 
with  «  profusion  of  ornaments,  contains  the  last  paintiw  of 
Mj.  Carracci,  an  Annunciation,  painted  al  fmcOj  over  the  nigh 
dtar.  This  painting  is  said  to  have  caused  the  artist's  deatbf 
on  his  perceiving,  after  the  scaffolding  had  been  removed,  when  no 
remedyconld  possibly  be  made  use  of,  that  the  drapery  about 
the  angel's  feet  did  not  agree  with  the  position  of  his  feet. 

San  PetrinOj  whidi  we  mentioned  above,  is  very  large  within. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it  but  the  old  painted  windows. 
It  was  here  where  Charles  V.  was  crowned,  and  where  Camm 
drew  his  fancKius  meridian. 

Madonna  di  QalUera  possesses  a  fine  picture  by  jllbano*  The 
child  Jesus,  standing  on  steps,  is  looking  upwards  to  a  glor^, 
whilst  Mary  and  Joseph  are  looking  up  to  htm.    There  is  m 
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this  bomposition  as  much  feeling,  genaiue  grace,  and  tendeiiies% 
as  there  is  simplicity. 

S.  Salvatore  is  very  rich  in  paintings,  but  we  will  mention  but 
one  by  Garofidoj  which  seems  to  us  to  outshine  all  the  others. 
John  the  Baptist,  as  a  boy,  is  seen  kneeling  before  his  parents,  and 
behind  them  S.  Joseph,  Ann,  and  Mary,  listening  attentively 
to  him.  The  boy,  full  of  holy  inspiration,  seems  about  to  reveal  to 
them  bis  high  destination,  which  is  indicated  by  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  as  seen  in  a  distant  landscape.  A  bust  of  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Simon  da  Pesaro^  and  a  flagellation  of  Christ,  with 
small  figures,  by  Samacfuni^  in  the  vestry,  are  wcH-thy  of  notice. 

The  Convent  and  Church  of  5.  Domenico  are  }ierhaps  the 
most  brilliant  in  Italy.  The  tomb  of  the  saint  is  erected  in  a 
splendid  chapel  of  the  latter.  The  body  is  deposited  in  a  marble 
coffin,  upon  which  his  life  and  miracles  are  sculptured  in  basso- 
relievos,  by  Niecolo  Pisano ;  these,  although  a  little  uncouthly 
finished,  acquired  for  the  artist  the  surname  of  deW  Area.  Two 
small  angels  of  marble  with  candlesticks,  are  kneeling  before 
this  area  (box  or  coffin.)  The  one  is  insignificant,  but  the 
other  a  ne  plui  ultra  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  this  by 
Michael  Angelo  the  terrible.  It  is  Fasari  who  furnishes  us  with 
the  history  of  it.  The  Medici  having  been  driven  from  Florence, 
Angelo,  their  faithful  adherent*  fled  too.  "During  his  emigration, 
he  was  one  day  stopped  at  a  gate  of  Bologna  for  want  of  a  pass* 
port,  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  was  near  being  compelled  to 
pay  a  fine  of  50  livres,  when  G.  Aldrovandif  one  of  the  magis* 
trates  o{  the  city,  who  was  accidentally  coming  that  way,  took 
the  pleasing  young  man  under  his  protection,  and  even  into  his 
house.  And  it  was  during  his  residence  with  this  liberal  magis* 
trate  that  he  made  this  angel,  which  was  then  wanting  to  the 
grave  of  the  saint.  The  fresco  painting  on  the  cupola  is  by 
GuidOy  who  is  buried  here  with  his  pupil  EUsabeth  Sirani  and 
L,  Carracd,  The  chairs  in  the  choir  are  remarkable ;  at  first 
sight  one  imagines  them  to  be  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
paintings,  but  in  fact  they  are  artificially  composed  {intarsiate) 
of  wood.  This  unique  work  proceeds  from  two  Loml>ard  monks. 
St.  Giovanni  had  not  yet  received  Raphael's  C»cilia  back.  S. 
Paolo  de'  BamabiH  contains  a  singular  production  of  Algardit. 
The  high  altar  forms  a  tribune,  u|)on  which  are  two  figures  above 
the  common  size,  under  a  canopy  ;  they  represent  St.  Paul  kneel* 
ing,  and  the  executioner,  in  the  act  of  striking  off  his  head,  stand- 
ing behind  him.  We  must  pity  the  artist  who  was  compelled  to 
execute  a  subject  so  unworthy  of  art,  and  so  little  appropriated  to 
sculpture.  But  the  forms  also  mark  the  extravagant  taste  of  the 
later  school  ;  in  the  draperies  there  is  a  want  of  truth,  hut  the 
flesh  is  soft,  and  the  positions  appear  natural.     Of  |>aintings, 
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ikttt  is  a  Smoky  Paradise  by  L.  Catrcuxij  and  the  SalTatioo  of 
Soals  from  Purgatory,  by  the  Virgin  and  the  Trinity ;  but  these  are 
not  of  so  much  value  in  my  estimation  as  a  small  lovely^  pious 
Madona  with  the  infant,  by  FrancMco  Franda.  The  Church  of 
&  Giacomo  Maggiore  has  a  great  many  excellent  paintings  ;  but 
one  in  the  chapel  of  BentivogSo^  by  the  above-named  Francia^ 
that  polar  star  of  the  old  Bolognese  school,  surpasses  all  the 
rest.  It  is  a  Madooa  between  angels  and  saints.  After  having 
seen  such  a  performance,  and  611ed  with  the  peace  and  innocence 
which  it  breathes,  the  stormy  and  boisterous  compositions  of 
other  masters  appear  like  a  state  processioHj  upon  which  we  turn 
our  backs  with  mdiSerencc.  ^ 

Galleriet. 
The  gallery  Marescalessi  is  very  rich.  The  ant!-room  contains 
two  beautiful  figures  painted  on  the  walls^  by  G.  Meni,  represent- 
ing Fire  and  Air;  and  a  Medea  renovating  Jason  in  tba  bath,  by 
P«  Tibaldi.  As  some  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings,  I  men- 
tion S.  Marc  examining  the  Venetian  Inquisition,  with  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  pedestal,  Pensate  al  Jin  and  Tres  in  uno,  by 
Titian.  The  heads,  probably  portraits,  are  beautiful.  A  por- 
trait of  Christ  bearing  a  glass  globe  $  and  a  presentation  of  the 
Infant  in  the  temple,  by  Poniormo,  A  kneeling  angel  in  a  flow- 
ing Ted  drapery,  bearing  a  censer,  is  attributed  to  Durer.  On  a 
chimney-piece  painted  alfresco^  by  L.  Carraccif  Watchfulness 
leaning  against  a  column  with  the  cock.  Tlie  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  painted  with  uncommon  energy,  and  bearing  an  expression 
of  holiness  and  dignity  not  usually  expected  from  M.  A.  Cara*^ 
naggio.  An  unfinished  painting,  with  figures  almost  as  large  as 
life,  by  Giorgione^  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ;  the  women  and 
vme  other  figures  are  remarkably  beautiful.  One  painting  of 
CorreggiOf  represents  S.  Peter,  Margarite,  Magdalen,  and  Leo* 
nardus,  in  a  dark  wood,  in  all  the  charms  of  the  ddaro-oscuro 
of  this  roaster ;  but  a  second  one  of  his  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
as  the  crown  of  all  his  works»— it  is  Christ  sitting  in  clouds  sur* 
rounded  by  a  glory  and  supported  by  angels.  His  peaceful 
countenance  breathing  inexpressible  mildness  and  clearness,  but 
at  the  sanfe  time  tempered  with  grandeur  and  majesty,  is  sur- 
rounded by  auburn  locks  ;  the  upper  part  of  his  body  is  naked^ 
and  his  arms  are  half  opened,  as  if  to  bless  and  press  the  whole 
world  to  his  bosom.  A  white  drapery,  with  a  red  shade  between 
the  folds,  covers  his  lower  parts.  There  is  a  warmllianda  heaven- 
liness  spread  over  the  whole  picture  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  And  when  the  keeper  had  purposely  nearly  darkened 
the  room,  a  peculiar  light  seemed  to  emanate  from  this  wooder* 
fill  painting.    The  back-room  is  distiogubhed  by  an  admirably 
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executed  Ecce  homo  (a  bast^)  by  SaUmo^  which  used  formerly  to 
bJB  attributed  to  da  Vinci. 

The  gallery  ErcoUmi  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  pdnthigs 
of  some  of  the  least  known  old  Bolognese  masters.  For  inatance, 
a  taking,  from  the  cross,  by  Luca  BuscOy  and  a  Madona  sur* 
rounded  by  saints,  by  Scacdammid,  a  noble  Bolognese  whose 
paintings  are  as  few  as  they  are  excellent.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  excellent  paintings,  among  which  I  will  only  mention 
a  few.  Christ  with  the  Apostle  Thomas  and  St.  Antony,  a 
picture  of  great  tenderness  and  warmth,  by  Perugino.  But 
above  all  we  admire  JP.  Francia*i  master-piece,  a  Madona  with 
5.  S.  HieronymuSf  Lorenzo,  and  angels.  It  is  a  painting  worthy 
of  a  place  near  Raphael's  Cecilia.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that 
the  sight  of  this  last  picture  had  such  an  annihilating  effect  on 
the  old  man,  who  at  once  perceived  the  unattainable  greatness  of 
the  youth,  that  it  soon  brought  his  death  upon  him. 

Near  it  hangs  also  a  small  heavenly  picture,  said  to  be  a  youth- 
fol  performance  of  Corregio*s»  A  Madona  contemplating  a  lovely 
babe  in  her  arms.  There  is  also  a  picture  by  Innocenzo  da  Imoio^ 
which  led  me  to  an  agreeable  recollection  of  Raphael's  Madonma 
del  Peice.  The  Virgin,  the  angel  Raphael,  with  young  Tobia,  St. 
Sebastianus,  and  a  playing  angel,  form  an  admirable  group  in  it. 
Besides  all  these  exquisite  performances,  there  are  also  some 
miserable  daubs  of  Zamnida  CaprignanOf  a  contempory  of  Cbr- 
racd^Sj  who  with  all  his  unskilful  rudeness  was  imprudent  enough 
to  dispute  the  palm  with  the  best  Bolognese  masters  of  his  time. 

The  collection  of  the  Academy  of  the  Plastic  Arts  is  remarkable 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  particularly  as  relating  to  the  art  in 
Bologna ;  since  it  reaches  from  the  Bizantine  age  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  which  is  particularly  represented,  although  not  very 
splendidly,  by  the  price-labours  of  the  pupils.  There  are  also  casts 
in  plaster  of  Paris  from  the  best  antiques. 

The  gallery  Zambeccari  contains  along  with  a  great  many  bad 
things,  some  excellent  performances.  For  instance  among  the 
first  a  few  Madonas  of  Franda.  We  turn  with  disgust  from  Ca- 
ravaggio^s  Judith  in  the  act  of  butchering  Holofernes.  We  are 
better  pleased  by  an  upright  Madona,  in  the  oratory,  although  its 
character  is  somewhat  moaern,  and  the  colouring  nearly  grey.  There 
is  a  beautiful  ivory  crucifix  by  AlgaTd%\  a  clay-model  of  an  adk>ra- 
tibn  of  the  kings,  by  Durer;  a  taking  from  the  cross  with  beautiful 
figures  embossed  in  silver,  by  \0.  Celim.  Two  portraits  are  of 
indescribable  beauty :  a  S.  Francis  by  jDomifiic/uno,  and  an  Ecee 
homo,  said  to  be  by  Durer.  I  never  yet  saw  a  painting  of  Ottiifo 
so  deeply  felt,  grand,  and  holy,  as  liis  S.  Francis,  here  meditating 
before  a  cross.  There  are  aUo  many  things  by  L.  Carratdf  ahready 
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kncmn  by  engnmngs,  such  as  ^  J^MtoT  tb«  Aiigrii^  itictfk^B 
Dreani)  &c.  &c. 

Tbefialftce  ^Mrewwudt pasacs •stbetiiitar owtiiMim^Conwggioi' 
six  somli  paintings,  sketches  of  objects  lAerwards  executedl  in  tbe 
capok  at  Parma ;  Angels  kneeling  on  ^clouds,  which  are  foand 
again  in  his  S.  Sebastianus^  at  Dresden ;  a  Madona  by  /•  BetimOf 
and  some  things  by  H.  CaraccL  The  gallery  Taoari  too,  is  wiagfk 
seeing ;  that  of  Zampierif  however,  is  -nearly  empty,  and  oiriy 
remarliable  for  someyr esco  paintings  by  Corrocci  and  Gueriao^  on 
the  tilings  and  over  some  chimneys* 

The  Sdeniific  Irutihition. 

This  splendid  institqtion  has  beep  united,  since  17H9  with  the 
university.    The  edifice  built  by  P.  Tlbaldif  U  veiy  regular,  and 
the  difierent  collections  are,  if  not  always  perfectly  complete,  yet. 
for  the  most  part  very  considerable.  Near  the  yard,  below,  is  a  hall 
with  instruments  ana  wax  preparations  for  midwifery.    In  a  corri-. 
dor  above  are  the  monuments  of  Galvam  and  Laura  Bam  Feraitq^^ 
who  once  taught  here  experimental  philosophy..   The  physical 
apparatus  fills  six.  rooms,  and  the  anatomical  two  ;  among  the 
latter  are  the  fi^mpus  wax  preparations,  by  Erode  heOi.    The 
cabinet  of  natural  history  contains   many  curious,  specimens*. 
The  MoVMd  of  the  Adriatic  sea  are  said  to  be  complete.    la. 
the  cabinet  of  minerals  there  are  many  volcanic  productions  an^: 
fpsslle  bones.    In  the  anti-ropm  of  the  library  are  the  portraits, 
of  the  greatest  Bologoese  scholars,  with  the  monument  of  Counts 
Jlfors^K.  The  library,  said  to  contain  200^000  volomes^  is  under 
the  suDcrintendance  of  Mezzqfanti,  one  of  the  greatest  linguista 
in  Italy*    The  remaining  apartments  contain  the  archnolpgi^ 
rnqseuon,  presenting  specimens  (although  not  always  the  most 
distinguished  ones)  of  the  arts  progressively  through  all  agiea., 
One  great  room  is  entirely  appropriated  to  the.  art  of  the.  middle 
ages,  ruled,  as  it  were,  by  the  colossal  copper  statue  of  some 
pope  of  the  twelfth  century*  Another  apartment  contains  utensils 
and  dresses  of  distant  nations ;  and  the  last  (dedicated  to  archi- 
tecture)* plans  and  elevations  of  remarkable  buildings,  and  models 
of  columns,  &mous  obelisks,  &c« 

On  the  top  of  the  building. is. an  observatery  ;  aiid,.ai'.a.liitleL' 
distance,  the  botanical  garden.    Thns  I  hwrt  funitshcdl  yoa-  wtkx 
a  sketch,  of  some  of  the  excdknces  and  treasorca  of  tius-  cit^ , 
inviting  evesy.  friend  of  the  acts  who  may  visit  it,  to  make^hia. 
stay  here  as  long  as<  possible* 

Ihrmnce* 
FnmCkklbgrlf  t^  ihs  nuddle  4f  Noiamber,  1815* 

The  CUy. 
Every  thing  in  Fiorenat  be«»4estiaiq^yof  its  former  repnb^ 
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Ikan  ^tmdeur.  Its  palaces  are  the  mute  witnesses  of  those 
stormy  ages  of  family  quarrels ;  their  massy  walls>  their  Gothic 
windows,  so  high  above  the  ground-floor,  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  fortresses;  but,  nevertheless,  a  cheerfulness,  which 
pervades  every  thing  here,  is  also  spread  over  these  inaccessible 
Mralls.  The  style  in  which  they  are  built  is  generally  noble  and 
majestic,  without  any  thing  gaudy  about  it.  The  streets  are 
mostly  wide,  and  beautifully  paved*  Four  bridges  lead  oyer  the 
Arno,  all  of  which,  but  particularly  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  who 
keep  their  shops  on  both  sides  of  it,  afford  delightful  views  over 
the  city  and  river,  towards  the  well-cultivated  hills. 

Piasza  del  Granduca. 

This  place  is  neither  large  hor  regular,  but  it  shows  the  most 
interesting  monuments. 

Here  we  find  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  a  very  antiquated,  irregular, 
but  yet  a  venerable  edifice.  Its  thick  walls  seem  to  mock  the 
efibrts  of  time.  Over  the  battlement,  round  the  roof,  the  won- 
derful steeple,  v^hich  seems  to  bear  a  second  palace  on  the  top, 
rises  in  front.  On  the  entrance  to  the  palace  are  two  colossal 
marble  statues,  David,  by  M.  Angelo,  and  Hercules  conquering 
Cacus,  by  Bandinelli.  They  represent  the  victory  of  tn^  just 
cause'over  its  enemies,  appearing  in  Hercules  as  the  human,  and 
in  David  as  the  divine  power.  David,  a  youthful  form,  of  rather 
a  meagre  appearance,  was  finished  by  the  artist  in  his  younger  years, 
from  a  single  block  already  spoiled  by  another.  And  thus  the  work, 
although  defective,  is  valuable  as  prophetic  of  future  greatness. 
The  Hercules,  rather  a  clumsy-looking,  grim-faced  fellow,  with  a 
club  on  his  shoulder,  is  the  same  against  which  Cellini  so  often 
aims  his  satirical  shafts.  But,  happily  for  Bandinelli,  he  has  left 
better  works  than  this.  The  following  epigram  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Cacus,  by  the  witty  Florentines  : 

£rcole>  non  mi  dar,  che  i  tuoi  vitelli 
Ti  reodio  oontutto  il  tuo  bettiame. 
Ma  il  boe  I'ba  avuto  Baccio  BandioelU ! 

Near  this  is  an  open  hall,  or  loggiOf  so  common  all  over  Italy. 
Only  open  on  two  sides,  it  has  three  magnificent  arches  in  front, 
supported  by  four  pillars.  It  was  Acdrea  Orcagna,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  astonished  the  world,  that  had 
hitherto  only  been  accustomed  to  pointed  arches,  with  this  noble 
construction.  It  was  about  this  time,  when  the  study  of  the 
ancients  was  resumed,  that,  by  gradually  leaving  the  Gothic,  they 
also  approached  their  style  of  architecture.  And,  although 
the  Florentines  are  very  proud  of  their  Arcagna  having  given  the 
impulse,  I  wish  we  were  indebted  to  them  rather  for  any  thing 
else,  tlian  this  new  antique  architecture^  which,  with  some  forms 
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of  antiqiutyy  has  also  appropriated  to  itself  a]l  the  sHaltowaass  of 
oor  ages.  This  hall,  however,  which  has  now  no  particular  des^ 
tination,  contains  several  statnes  of  marble  and  bronze.  Sotnis 
valuable  statues  of  Roman  ladies,  in  the  back-ground,  have  been 
brought  here  from  the  Villa  Mediei,  in  Rome,  together  with  the 
lions  on  the  steps.  Under  the  side  arch  is  a  Judith  on  the  point 
of  performing  the  amputation,  an  esteemed,  but  rather  mean  and 
meagre  work,  bj  the  eamest  Donatello.  Under  the  front  arch, 
however,  is  the  excellent  group  of  John  di  Bologna,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines ;  and,  under  the  third  arch,  CellinPs  Peiseus*  It  . 
was  this  statue  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  labour,  at  last  con- 
sumed all  the  artist's  brass  utensils.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  free  ^ 
from  some  affectation  and  heavy  clumsiness ;  the  body  of  the  " 
hero,  particularly,  seems  to  me  to  be  too  short  and  compressed, 
and  bis  whole  position  rather  unnatural.  It  is  only  a  small  space 
which  separates  it  from  Bandinelli's  Hercules,  which  is  certainly 
inferior  to  it. 

A  fountain  near  the  palace  is  built  after  a  drawing  of  Aromanti's^ 
and  with  a  profusion  of  tritons  and  naiades,  has  still  a  want  of 
water.  Of  the  Neptune  in  the  centre,  I  can  say  no  vaore  than  that 
it  is  composed  of  marble. 

The  place  derives  its  name  from  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
first  Grand  Duke,  Cosmus  I.  of  bronse,  an  excellent  woric  of 
John  di  Bologna.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  place, 
except,  perhaps,  the  small  palace  of  Uguccione  for  its  architecture; 
but  the  whole  bean  the  stamp  of  noble  grandeur. 

Tlie  Tonibt  of  the  Medid  in  SU  Lorenxo. 

Having  advanced  through  the  nave  of  the  charch,  between  the 
columns^  to  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  we  find  before  us,  in  the  . 
pavement,  a  bronze  plate  with  the  inscription :  Decreto  pubJiooPairi 
PatruB.  This  is  the  grave  of  Cosmus  the  Great.  For  him  and  his  still 
greater  grand-son  Lorenzo,  a  simple  tomb-stone,  marked  with 
their  names,  is  enough  :  their  greatness  can  dispense  with  splen- 
did monuments.  Not  so  the  others  of  that  family.  In  a  chapel 
on  the  side,  are  tlie  splendid  tombs  of  Julius  and  Lorenzo  Medici, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  by  M.  Angelo.  Julius,  a  brother  of  Leo  X.,  is 
represented  sitting  in  a  niche  on  the  right,  as  a  slender  youth,  in 
a  Roman  dress.  Under  him  are  the  famous  statues  of  Day  and 
Night,  resting  on  a  iumba.  Notwithstanding  the  bold  position  of 
the  latter  statue,  notwithstanding  its  grand  forms,  this  singular 
and  obstinate  sleeping  female  alwavs  appeared  to  me  as  a  plump, 
coarse  figure.  It  was  Angelo's  intention  to  give  his  Night  a  maternal 
appearance,  in'w.bich  he  perfectly  succeeded ;  having  left  her  with 
few  traces  of  virginal  bloom  and  roundness,  particularly  in  parts 
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^liife-fM  >dD  4K>t  like  t#  miM  tlieoi*  TbeOay/  ho«Fe«^-i|« 
Mnotm  ipOWirfiil  ma^  who  is  j^st  leaviog  his  comfortabk  posi- 
4ioOt  and  aboat  to  shake  ofF  tlie  haaviaeea  <>f  sleep.  It  is  quite 
mhm  k*oiight  to  be ;  hot,  ttDfortunal6l]S  left  uofioisbed*  LoreiH 
«ai's  tUNuby  eeoMDonly  called  Jngdo*4  Jhaugfu  (il  pengieroL  h 
opposite.  The  slalae  of  Lanmo  represents  him  sittinc  with  be 
Idbow  «B  his  koec^  suppoptii^  his  head  to  his  Iwod)  one  fiager  of 
.whiehJs  'lyiag  aver  'h^  obeek. 

Under  'this  slatae  are  lying  on  the  oionunent  the  Eveoiog- 
dawn»  in  the  ^hape  of  an  old  man  falling  asleep,  and  the  Morn- 
ingMkMm,  in  the  form  of  a  virgin,  ronsing  hereelf  from  sleep ;  the 
tlaflef^also^  unfinished. 

The  later  Medici  have  adorned  iheir  tombs  with  the  greatest 
Apkadour,  hcq^ing  to  transfer  the  brilliancy  of  the  stones  'also  to 
Sheir  names.  The  ohapel,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Grand 
Dnfce,  was  intended  lo  surpass  every  thing  in  richness  of  fnateriak^ 
but,  I  might  say,  happily,  it  has  not  been  finished.  But  wboeveir 
poming  firom  Angela's  sanctuary,  <»n  there  be  enraptured  with 
any  thing  (which  has  not  been  our  case),  deserves,  for  the  rest  <tf 
his  life  loaee'-nottiing  bat  splendid  coats  of  arms^  and  poUshed 
atones.- 

STbs  OUheitid  and  iti  Neighbourhood. 

The  %at!hedral  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  fnrmeily  S.  Reparata,  Is  an 
Immense  building,  which,  notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  ancient 
and  Gothic  architecture  visible  in  it,  leaves  a  great  i/t)pression  on 
the  mind.  The  front,  rather  badly  executed,  has  remained  un- 
finished, but  atl  the  test  is  covered  whh  black  and  white  marble, 
almost  turned  yeltbw  by  iq^.  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  a  pupil  of  Cima- 
hae%  laid  the  foundation  of  it  in  1293  $  but  it  was  Brunelleschi 
wfaoy  in  the  fifteenth  century^  erected  the  wonderful  octagonal 
onpofai  on  it,  which  even  M.  Aiigelo  confessed  might  be  imitated, 
but  could  not  be  surpassed.  There  is  a  beautiful  Annunciation  in 
Mosaic,  after  Gbirlandojo,  over  a  side  aisle,  under  a  neat  Gothic 
tabernacle,  and  opposite  it  a  Madona  with  two  angek  in  marble, 
by  Nk.  Pisano. 

There  lue  several  remarkable  monuments  and  inscriptions  io 
tbe  interior ;  among  the  rest  a  remembrance  of  Dante,  the  only 
monument  which  his  ungrateful  country  had  raised  to  him.  It 
consists  of  his  portrait,  not  so  large  as  life,  by  Orcagoa,  standing 
between  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise,  holding  the  book  of  his 
divine  comedy  open  in  his  hand.  A  Latin  inscription  underneath 
is  unworthy  of  the  great  poet.  This  modest  age- worn  monument  is 
Strongly  contrasted  by  a  modem  one  of  marble,  erected  opposite 
it;,  in  honour  of  the  director  of  the  gallery,  Pelli,  and  his  faster- 
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«dMghte%  TheKsa  Fubrotti*  The  old  in<HninDieot%  haiv)ev«r,  db 
aot  seem  to  be  injured  by  these  modern  afiotheoses. 

The  three  naves  of  the  ehurch  answer  to  as  many  tribooes  in 
-octagonal  forms,  each  eootaining  five,  chapels.  Over  the  cupola 
is  the  clmr,  which  is  likewise  octagonal,  and  sanounded  with 
galleries  and  eolureos ;  upon  whose  pedestals  the  twelve  Apostles 
are  rf  presented  in  basso-relievo ;  in  ray  opinion,  the  beat  per^ 
formaoce  of  C.  Bandinelli.  The  beautiful  figures  are  but  Httle 
raised  fiom  the  surfece  of  the  marble,  yet  seem  to  be  perfectly 
round,  and  stiow,  by  their  positions  and  features,  as  muich  of  the 
^ptb  of  character,  as  (bey  do  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
artist,  by  their  easy  and  bold  management,  and  the  majestic  flow 
ef  tbe  draperies  about  them.  On  the  high  altar,  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  is  another  marble  group,  by  the  same  master:  God  the 
Father  sitting,  with  the  dead  Chnst,  supported  by  an  angel  at  his 
^eet ; .  but  this  is  a  cold  and  stiff  performance.  Behind  the  altar 
as  an  unfinished  work  of  M.  Angelo*s,  the  dead  Christ  in  the  lap 
of  his  disconsolate  mother;  but  even  in  its  rough  state  the 
chisel  of  the  great  artist  is  perceptible  on  it.  The  paintings  on 
the  windows  are  of  no  great  value. 

In  the  cupola,  Fed.  Zucheri  and  Vasari  have  painted  heaven  and 
hell,  with  gigantic  figures,  which,  seen  from  below,  do  not  appestr 
Above  the  common  size,  yet  the  little  toe  of  a  devil  measurea 
above  a  span.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see«tliem  near  $  aud  we  were^ 
therefore,  glad  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  from  which  we 
enjoyed  tbe  most  delightful  prospect  over  the  city  and  the  country 
round  it. 

Near  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  the  unconnected  belfry,  built 
after  a  drawing  of  Giotto's,  raises  its  noble  head.  It  is  covered 
with  marble  of  various  colours,  and  adorned  with  statues  and 
basso-relievos,  mostly  by  good  masters.  The  sound  of  its  bells 
is  peculiarly  harifiooious. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  old  Battisterio  S.  Giovanni,  a 
remarkable  monument  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  of  an  octagonal 
shape,  and  covered  with  black  and  white  marble*  It  has  three 
entrances,  with  bronze  doors,  but  only  those  facing  the  cathedra^ 
by  Ghiberti,  are  '^  worthy  of  paradise."  A  gallery,  supported  bjr 
sixteen  granite  columns,  runs  round  the  whole  inside  of  the 
building.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  five  rows  of  old  Mosaic 
rq)resentatioos  from  Scripture  and  the  Legends,  running  round 
the  cupola.  Over  the  arch  of  the  chief  tribune  is,  likewise^  in 
JMosaic,  the  figure  of  Christ,  nearly  twenty^eight  feet  high,  en* 
gaged  in  the  Last  Judgment,  enthroned  over  tombs  and  corpses. 
In  the  niche  over  the  high  altar  is  the  Lowb  with  the  inscription. 
Hie  Dem  ett  magmu^  mkit  quern  denoUU  agnusi  and,  on  the  sides 
of  it,  Moses,  tbe  four  chief  Plrophets,  and  three  Patriarchs. 
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These  Mosaics  are,  for  the  most  part,  bj^  Andrew  Tofi,  a  pupil  of 
Cimabue,  who  died  before  his  master  in  1 294.  To  acqaire  this 
art  he  had  gone  to  Venice,  where,  at  that  time,  Greek  artists  were 
engaged  with  the  Mosaics  in  the  church  of  S.  Marc.  And  he 
^succeeded  in  persuading  one  Apollonius  to  accompany  him  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  taught  by  him  the  art  of  preparing 
-glasses  and  colours.  Jac.  daTurrita,  who  has  also  left  some  works 
in  Pisa  and  Rome,  worked  at  the  same  time  with  him.  They  aU| 
ht>wever,  bear  the  stamp  of  age,  i.  e.  Byzantine  meagreness, 
mixed  <with  western  rudeness  and  clumsiness.  But  the  polishing 
of  the  rude  materials,  and  the  ancient  fidelity  of  execution,  are 
respectable.  A  statue  of  Donatello's,  representing  a  repentant 
Magdalen  is  shocking  to  the  sight.  A  miserable  skeleton, 
emaciated  as  if  it  had  been  long  mouldering  in  the  grave,  wrap- 
ped up  in  rags  and  her  long  hair,  presents  a  horrid  idea  of  a 
disgusting  hectic,  without  giving  any  idea  of  the  contrition  of 
repentance  or  the  operation  of  grace.  Thus  they  imagined  a 
Magdalen  before  the  time  of  Correggio.  It  is  in  this  beautiful 
christening  chapel  that  the  young  Florentines  are  received  to 
the  holy  font. 

Near  Ghiberti's  doors  are  two  columns  of  prophyry  hung  with 
heavy  chains ;  a  symbolic  present  of  the  grateful  Pisanese,  for 
the  protection  of  their  city  by  the  Florentines,  when  its  inlmbitants 
were  gone  to  the  conquest  of  Minorca.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  chapel,  stands  a  solitary  column  to  commemorate  a  miracle 
operated  by  the  corpse  of  the  holy  Bishop  Zenobia,  which,  on  being 
carried  to  the  cathedral,  accidentally  touched  against  a  withered' 
elm*tree,  standing  on  this  spot,  and  made  it  thrive  afresh. 

The  Church  of  S.  Crose. 
The  rough  unfinished  front  of  this  large  edifice  contrasts 
powerfully  with  the  grand  sublimity  within,  which  fills  the  stranger 
with  awe  on  his  first  entering  it.  Altars,  tombs,  and  the  roost 
exquisite  works  of  art  follow  here  in  succession.  Turning  to  our 
right  we  met  first  of  all  with  the  tomb  of  M.  Jngelo.  The 
statues  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  are  sitting  in 
melancholy  postures,  on  liis  sarcophagus,  which  is  surmounted 
with  the  artist's  bust. 

'Further  on  is  the  monument  of  Alfieri^  by  Canoioa.  Mourning 
Italy  stands  near  the  sarcophagus,  the  comers  of  which  are 
adorned  with  tragic  masks,  and  his  bust  leaning  against  it,  with 
the  inscription  :  Victorio  Ay'erio  Jstensi  AUAtAa  e  princ^ibti^  Slol- 
ftergts  AlbavuB  ComUissa  M.  P.  C.  MDCCCX.  Close  by  this 
we  perceive  the  name  of  NiooU  McuxhiaoelU  cut  in  marble,  with 
the  fe.w  suitable  words,  (although  in  bad  Latin,)  Tanto  nomini 
nuUnm  par  elogium.    Other  and  more  humble  mdnaments  mark 
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t)i«  gravM  of  the  jesoit  A.  Lanzif  the  learned  aulhw  of  the 
iStorta  PUteriea  ;  JP«  JfardinOf  the  famous  violin  player,  aod  the 
laathematiciaD  Fantaid.  Between  them»  in  a  niche.  Is  the  tomb 
of  Leon.  Brunif  hy  a  poptl  of  DonaieUo*i. 

On  the  other  side  we  find  the  monuments  of  the  physieiaa 
and  antiquary  CoccUj  of  Carlo  Marzuppini^  a  poet  of  the  14  th 
century ;  those  of  the  great  GaUki,  liis  pupil  Fwiani,  and  of 
several  other  distinguished  men. 

In  the  chapel  BaronceUi  we  find  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  infre$eOf 
by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  with  rather  clumsy  figures.  The  akar-piece, 
a  coronation  of  Mary  on  a  gold  ground,  with  many  angels  and 
mints*  'Hie  chapel  Rinuccinif  in  the  vestry,  is  painted  by  T. 
Gaddii  the  life  of  the  Virgin  on  one  side,  and  some  events  of 
that  of  Mary  Magdalen  on  the  other.  In  a  passage  le^ing  to 
the  chapel  de' Medici  del  Nooiziato^  are  also  many  old  paintings, 
among  which  we  distinguished  a  gloomy  colossal  crucifix  by 
OmoAtie.  Some  remains  of  old  paintings  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
9ome  smaller  chapels,  but  the  best  are  in  the  choir  behind  the 
bigh  altar,  by  T.  Gaddt. 

The  chapel  Nicolini  contains  some  good  specimens  of  niodem 
art.    Of  which  five  statues  by  Francavilla,  particularly  those  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  two  altar-pieces  by  Aless.  AUori,  and  aome 
Jretco  in  the  cupola,  are  deserving  of  notice, 

VaBori  has  greatly  injured  the  dignity  and  style  of  the  old 
edifice,  by  building  the  chapels  and  altars  in  quite  a  diflTerent  taste. 
The  paintings  in  them  are  partly  by  him,  partly  by  other  pupils 
of  M.  AngelOf  or  at  least  VoMoresque  artists,  and  for  the  moat 
Mrt  relate  to  the  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  a  beautiful  Trinity,  by  CtgoS,  yet  not  in  his  usual 
strength  of  colouring.  The  martyrdom  of  S.^  Laurence,  by 
Ligozzi,  b  a  fresh  and  lively  composition.  Christ  at  Emmaus, 
and  his  resurrection,  by  di  Tito,  particularly  the  latter,  are  distiQ'- 
fished  performances. 

The  Ubrary  of  5.  Lorenso. 
The  charm  of  most  churches  in  luly  is  the  place  called 
Cbiostro,  which,  enclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  church  or 
convent,  is  mostly  planted  with  tre«  in  the  middle,  and  enclosed 
with  a  cool  silent  colonnade.  In  the  delightful  Chiostro  belong- 
.  log  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  we  met  with  the  statue  of  the 
historian  Paul  Jovius,  by  Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  in  our  passage 
to  the  library.  This  is  built  after  a  plan  of  M.  Angelo,  and  is 
a  moderate  hall  of  a  grand  yet  cheerful  appearance.  An  anti- 
room,  with  the  staircase  leading  to  the  library,  have  never  been 
fioisbed,  although  it  was  frequently  attempted.  M.  Angelo  after 
having  begun  the  edifice  on  his  own  connected  plan,  was  obliged 
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fd  leave  tt  to  its  unfinished  state.  And  when  nfterwards  Vsmm 
and  Tribolo  were  called  to  finish  the  staircase,  the  plan  of  tliie 
master  whose  object  they  were  unable  to  guess  from  his  beginnings, 
could  not  be  found ;  and  he  himself^  being  then  very  old,  had 
lost  all  recollection  of  it  when  Vasari  questioned  him  about  it. 
'^  Believe  tne/'  he  writes  in  bis  answer,  *<  that  there  would  be 
no  need  of  soliciting  me,  if  I  could  recollect  any  thing  of  my 
plan.  I  have  certainly  a  faint  notion  in  my  head  ^about  some 
staircase,  yet  certainly  of  a  different  one  to  what  I  then  intended, 
because  the  thing  now  appears  to  me  so  unbeeoming ;  however, 
I  will  put  it  down;"  And  after  some  indistinct  explanations  of 
the  unfitness  of  which  he  was  probably  aware,  he  briefly  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  saying  :  *'  I  write  ridiculous  stufl",  but  trust 
that  you  wi)l  hit  the  right  mark/'  However,  it  has  not  been 
done  yet,  nor  have  any  of  the  stones  been  touched,  which  the 
deep  mind  of  the  great  master  has  so  strangely  joined. 

The  windows,  ceilings,  and  floors  are  painted  by  John -d*Udine, 
with  light  arabes,  and  the  arms  of  the  Medici.  The  books  are  all 
MSS. ;  from  between  6  to  7000  volumes  are  lying  open  on  44 
desks  with  benches  before  them.  It  was  Clement  VIL  who 
tinlted  them  here  from  the  'different  collections  of  hb  ancestors. 
We  saw  some  very  curious  things  here  ;  for  instance,  a  Ptolemy 
of  the  15th  century,  with  splendidly  coloured  maps  ;  a  contem- 
porary codex  of  Homer,  in  the  most  beautiful  character  and  with 
excellent  miniature  paintings ;  the  P.  Orsius  from  the  eighth 
century ;  Quintilian,  the  famous  Pisanese  or  Florentine  pandectes ; 
the  document  of  the  Florentine  council  held  in  1439,  under  Pope 
Engen  IV.  and  the  Emperor  Palseologus,  with  a  view  of  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  with  the  signatures  of  the  two 
princes  ;  a  codex  of  Cicero-'s  letters  from  the  hand  of  Petrarch  ; 
•Petrarch's  lime,  by  another  hand ;  with  the  poet's  and  Laurm's 
portraits,  to  whom  the  painter  has  given  a  very  beautiful  mild 
countenance ;  a  beautiful  MS.  of  the  Decamerone.  .  A  Bible 
from  the  16th  century,  written  by  a  mudk  for  the  holy  Pope 
Gregory  ;  a  missal  from  the  cathedral,  of  the  date  of  1390,  with 
exquisite  miniatures,  attributed  to  P.  Perugino ;  a  codex  of  Dante 
written  by  Fil.  Villani.  It  !$  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
other  curiosities  displayed  before  our  astonished  eyes ;  yet  we 
eannot  omit  mentioning  GaKlei's  forefinger,  which  is  preserved 
here  under  a  glass  cover,  and  the  original  noted  ink  spot  on  the 
Codex  of  Lon^s,  which  we  had  only  known  before  by  print. 

&  Marco  and  5.  Amumiaia. 
The  church  and  convent  of  S.  Marco  belong  to  the  Dominican 
Firiars,  who  are  now  again  returning  to  their  property.    The  in- 
•  terior  of  the  church  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  It  contains  several 
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piuntiags  ef  PfB»  Bartolammeo.  But  «&  oM  Monde  MadMm, 
eeikiipletely  in  the  Byiantine  style,  is  most  rtamrkaMe,  altboiigh 
not  for  its  perfectiom.  The  ehepet  of  8.  AntKony,  built  on  the 
pkm  of  G.  di  Bologna,  is  a  splendid  edifiee,  adorned  with  coIohnm, 
paistittgs,  and  statutes,  by  Francavilla.  The  cupoh  is  painted 
by  A.  Allori,  and  the  lying*in*state  aod  burial  of  the  Saint,  bjp 
nssignano.  A  naked  gigantic  feUow,  in  the  fore^grounds  oC 
both  naintings,  seems,  with  the  sacrifice  of  decency,  only  to  be 
iotrodiiced  to  display  the  plainter's  knowledge  of  the  naked  forms* 
Nor  ought  the  tombs  of  Pico  di  Mifandofai  and  Angelo  Poliaiano, 
to  be  overlooked,  since  their  names,  as  the  inscription  on  the 
Ibrmcfr  has  it,  are  even  known  to  the  Antipodes. 

It  was  in  this  convent  where  Pre.  Giovanni  da  Frisolo 
worked,  and  spent  his  holy  life.  The  collection  of  the  Louwe 
possessed  only  one  of  his  paintings,  the  admirable  coronatioA 
ef  the  Vifgin.  Every  cell  in  this  convent,  however,  has  been 
adorned  by  him  with  a  large  fresco^painting.  Paintings  of  hie 
are,  also,  found  in  the  chiostrij  and  on  the  walls  of  the  passages* 
Fra.  Giovanni's  art,  however,  is  most  brilliant  in  smaller  paint* 
logs  and  miniatures,  of  which  he  6nished  an  immense  number^ 
although  a  great  many  have  been  destroyed  by  time.  The  homt* 
Kty  and  piety  of  this  man,  which  inade  him  even  vefuse  • 
mitre  that  was  offered  to  him,  were  almost  unequalled.  He 
would  never  paint  any  thing  else  but  holy  subjects.  And  it  b 
•aid  of  htm,  that  he  never  painted  «ny  seeae  from  the  life  er  sttf* 
feriogs  of  Christ,  without  weeping  bitterly^  aad  that,  in  the 
aimplictty  of  his  faith,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  mend  any 
lault  in  the  painting,  considering  every  touch  of  his  pencil  as  the 
efiect  of  higher  inspiration,  and  hims<4f  only  as  the  instrument* 
The  energetic  Savonarola,  as  well  as  the  immortal  Fra.  Barte* 
lommeo,  issued  from  this  convent. 

The  chureh  of  S.  'Annunziata,  close  by  this,  b  rendered 
iamons  by  an  alleged  mrracle  performed  here,  in  1 1152.  The 
furtist,  engaged  in  pamting  an  Annunciation  on  the  wall  of  the 
church,  had  finished  every  part  ef  it,  except  the  foee  of  the  Vii^ 
gin,  about  which  he  was  still  doubtful.  One  day,  when  be  was 
revolving  the  subject  in  his  mind,  he  M)  asleep,  and  waking again^ 
he  l>eheld,  to  his  admiration,  the  beautiful  eountenanee  of  fkm 
Virgin,  completed  with  the  most  heavenly  colours.  It  has  been 
wn  object  of  worship  ever  since.  But,  probably,  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  being  injured  by  the  eagerness  of  devotees,  it  is  alwa^ 
kept  covered  with  a  curtain ;  but  copies  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
other  Italian  churches,  and  even  on  a  medal  which  had  been 
'taken  from  it. 

The  small  ddoitro,  before  the  entrance,  contains  some  h»v«fy 
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fimco-paintiDgs.  The  birth  of  Christ,  by  AleMb  Baldovinatti  b, 
probably,  the  oldest;  rough  and  stiff,  but  yet  ionocent  and  tender. 
The  vision  of  Filippo  Benizzi  is  in  the  same  style,  by  Cosimo 
Bosselli.  The  former,  a  physician,  is  induced,  by  the  Viigb, 
who  appears  to  him  on  a  car  drawn  by  the  lion  on  the  lamb,  to 
enter  into  the  order  of  the  Servites.  Some  excellent  fresco- 
paintings  are  from  the  youthful  hand  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  They 
mostly  refer  to  the  history  of  S.  Filippo ;  one  represents  him 
giving  his  shirt  to  a  leperous  man ;  in  aaother,  the  lightning 
striking  a  tree,  is  scattering  a  crowd  of  people,  who,  gambling 
and  swearing,  had  been  despising  the  Saint's  exhortations ;  fright, 
confusion,  and  the  fear  of  a  flyiog  woman,  and  the  terror  of  a 
capering  horse,  are  expressed  in  it  in  a  masterly  manner;*— in 
another,  the  saint  is  driving  out  a  devil  from  a  girl ; — ^in  another, 
a  dead  child  is  revived  by  touching  his  bier  ;-«4ind  the  last  repre- 
sents a  priest  before  the  altar,  handing  some  reliques  to  kneeling 
women  with  children  on  their  arms.  The  two  last  paintings  ex- 
cel in  every  respect ;  there  is  a  peculiar  innocence  and  grace 
expressed  in  the  children,  and  a  truth  and  simplicity  in  the  com- 
positions, which  baffle  all  description.  Besides  these,  there  are  also 
here,  by  the  same  master,  a  birth  of  Mary,  and  an  adoiation  of 
the  kings.  We  also  found  here  his  tomb,  surmounted  by  his 
marble  bust* 

In  the  splendid  chapel  Veil  Annuniiata,  which  contains  the 
mimoulous  picture,  every  thing  is  covered  with  silver  and  precious 
stones ;  perpetual  lights  are  burning  in  numerous  silver  lamps, 
one  mass  follows  close  upon  another*  From  the  midst  of  all  this 
splendour  we  were  attraeted  by  a  mildly-smiling  head  of  Christ, 
by  del  Sarto,  on  the  tabernacle.  Among  other  works  of  art«  the 
church  contiuns,  by  Bandinelli,  a  deid  Christ  in  the  arms  of 
Nicodemus,  in  marble;  the  noble,  manly  countenance  of  the 
latter  being  the  artist's .  portrait.  The  chief  tribune  is  the  work 
of  L.  B,  Alberti,  and,  among  several  fine  altar-pieces,  contains 
one  by  P.  Perugino.  The  fifth  chapel  was  built  by  G.  dt  Bologna, 
at  bis  own  expense,  and  the  bronze  crucifix  in  it  is  of  his  work- 
inanship.  The  beautiful  cupola  of  the  tribune  is  painted  by  F. 
di  Volterra^  with  an  ascension  of  the  Vii^in,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  Saints,  for  which  one  pair  of  eyes  is  not  enou^. 

Between  the  church  and  the  convent  is  a  beautiful  chtofltti. 
Over  the  door  which  leads  to  it  from  the  church  is  the  £unous 
Madonna  de  Saccho^  by  del  Sarto.  It  is  the  sack  against  which 
Joseph  is  leaning  which  gave  the  name  to  the  painting.  The 
peace  and  comfort  which  is  spread  over  this  holy  family  is  de- 
lightful ;  yet  I  could  not  help  finding  fault  with  the  heavy, 
clumsy  dress  of  the  Madona.  The  twenty-four  other  bmetlei  con- 
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tain  representations  of  the  deeds  of  the  seTen  founders  of  (he  order, 
by  Poccetti,  Rosseli^  and  Salinbini,  some  of  which  are  excetlcfnt. 


^  w  *  -     —  r         —        -  -  ---'. 

Between  the  hmeiUi  are  the  portraits  of  the  most  distingnbhed 
members  of  the  orders,  in  an  nncommonly  fresh  a  nd  warm  coToarin  |; 

The  Grand  Duke's  Gdkry. 

From  the  almost  daily  remarks  wliich  I  made  during  a  resi* 
dence  of  nearly  seven  weeks,  I  will  try  to  convey  an  idea  of  this 
incomparable  collection ;  hoping  to  renew,  by  it,  some  pleasing 
recollections  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  even  to 
give,  by  this  short  sketch,  some* satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
not. 

The  gallery  is  in  the  upper  storv  of  the  Loggiato  degli  Uflici* 
After  having  ascended  part  of  the  convenient  stair-case,  the 
visitor  is  stopped  by  some  well-dressed,  but  rather  impudent,  fe- 
male  b^gars,  who,  with  outstretched  arms,  prevent  bis  progress 
till  he  has  satisfied  them.  Then  he  ascends  the  fourth  stair-case 
and  enters  a  floor,  wliere  he  will  meet,  in  a  passage,  with  all  the 
busts  of  the  grand-dukes,  down  to  John  Gaston«**-Tbe  anti-room 
contains  some  excellent  pieces  of  sculpture.  Among  which,  the  ~ 
statues  of  Trajan  and  Augustus,  two  trophies,  a  rampant  horse,  a 
lialMying  boar,  two  sitting  wolves,  at  the  entrance,  are  admirable; 
9  bust  of  Leopold,  and  an  inscription  over  the  door,  deserve 
attention. 

L 

On  entering,  we  look  down  a  long  corridor,  of  which  the  gal* 
leiycontains  three,  representing  a  Greek  n,  A  host  of  sarcophagi, 
statues,  and  hermtB,  are  ranged  along  the  walls,  which  are,  them* 
selves,  covered  with  paintings.  Behold,  quite  near  the  entrance,, 
two  Roman  nuitrons  in  the  easy  posture  (rf  Agrippioe,  sitting  on 
their  caihedroj  as  if  they  were  enjoying  the  spectacle  presented 
by  a  marble  Hercules,  who  is  slaying  Nessus.  Further  on  y6a 
will  admire  the  sublime  attitude  of  a  Urania.  How  neatly  the 
tender  drapery  casts  its  plain  and  beautiful  folds  round  the  vifgin* 
form  of  that  vestal  I  Look  at  those  emperors  and  philosophers, 
and  read  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  wisdom  or  profligacy, 
from  their  brows.  Tender  Ampelos  wilt  thou  -  be  a  sufficient 
support  to  thy  god  Bacchus  ?  Here  is  the  mother  of  love  ;  and 
yonder  Paris,  still  holding  the  apple  in  bis  hand.  We  behold  Mar* 
syas  tied  to  a  tree,  and  Narcissus  still  wrapped  in  self-admiration.- 
Such  were  the  creations  of  the  ancients  ;  but  the  modems,  too, 
have  here  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  the  laurels.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  corridor,  stands  a  lovely  Bacchus  of  M.  Aogelo's, 
another  by  Sansovino,  and  an  excellent  repetition  of  the  Laoooon, 
by  Bandinelli. 

The  paintings  in  the  corridor  are  most  interesting  from  present* 
ing  the  history  of  the  Tuscan  school.  The  oldest  picture  is  a  Ma- 
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doDiia  by  jtfiuirea  Bico  di  CcmdiOf  from  tb<  ISth  cepUvy^  qojteia 
the  Byzaotiae  taste.  Ciinabue  is  missiDg.  Giotto  is  f^ow«ii  by 
sieveraliaaistersQf  tbe  14th  century;  aaioog  these  we  distioguished 
a  tabernacle,  by  Fra.  Giomnm  Jngclico^  with  a  Madona  asd  tbe 
four  Evangelists,  above  the  size  of  life.  He  is  followed  by  X«.  cK 
Credi  and  others,  from  whom  we  comci  by  a  sudden  leap,  to  the 
acbooi  of  Angela,  to  SahiaH,  AUariy  Vtuari,  StradanuB.  How  a 
womaa,  Ati&msia  GetMescti^  coald  paint  the  mnrder  of  Holdemcs 
in  saeh  an  exaggerated,  butcher-like  style,  ia  inconceivable  to  me, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  graces  bad  turned  tbtiv  backs  on  the  good 
Oio.  di  Sam  Giovomn,  wben  he  painted  his  Vemis  combing  Cppid. 

The  ceilings  of  the  corridors  have  beautiful  allegorical  yresoo  le- 
piesentatiohs  of  arts  and  sciences,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
tbe  portraits  of  those  that  have  distinguished  themselves  in  tbem. 

Thus  we  see  in  tbe  compartments  of  painting,  Ctmotee  veceiving 
the  visit  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  study }  A.  del  Sarto  engaged  with 
tbe  painting  of  his  Modatniadel  Scuxo  ;  Brunelleichi  holding  the 
plan  of  the  capola  of  the  cathedral,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are 
peal  or  allegorieal  representations  of  subjects  tending  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  city  and  the  Medici  family, 

u. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  gallery  is  the  fribwial.  It  receives  its  light 
from  above,  and  is  the  depository  of  the  bloom  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern art.  We  address  ourselves  first  to  the  latter,  and  are  imme- 
diiately  received  by  her  high-priest,  RapkaeL 

Close  by  the  door  b  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  mistress,  FanW' 
rina  ;  a  proud,  conquering,  and  yet  tender  beauty,  with  a  fulness  of 
charms,  tempered  by  virginal  grace ;  these  are  the  charms  which 
Raphael  offered  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Close  by  hangs  the 
famous  Madona  del  CardeUo.  The  Madona  is  sitting  in  a  land- 
scape with  small,  slender  trees,  and  a  city  in  the  back-ground*  In 
ber  left  hand  she  holds  a  book,  and  with  the  right  one  she  embrsr 
ces  the  child^  which,  standing  between  her  knees,  is  stretching  out 
bis  hand  for  a  bird  which  his  companion  John  is  offering  to  him. 
John  in  the  desert  displays  the  energetic  style  of  the  artist,  after 
Fr^*  Bwriomeo  and  M.  Angela  had  influenced  it.  The  portrait  of 
pope  Julius  II.  is  painted  with  such  warmth  and  energy  that  one 
can  scarcely  persuade  one's  self  of  its  being  merely  a  painting. 

Another  holy  family,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Rapha$l, 
seems  to  me,  by  its  arrangement,  appendages,  and  more  earthly 
physiognomies,  rather  to  belong  to  A»  del  Sarlo.  The  last  of  Ra- 
phaeFs  paintings  is  the  portrait  of  Maddakna  Dntis,  a  lovely  serious 
countenance.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  earlier  performances, 
approaching  more  the  school  of  Perugino.  From  the  treasures  of 
tbe  Tribune  we  mentioo  tbe  following  subjects*    Madooa  im  the 
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UyP»  jpilb  Jfoho  the  Baptist,  wA  S.  Sebasdanoa,  ta  a  Mightfol 
patntiDg  by  P.  Patuftno.  An  Angel's  head,  and  a  small  Madona, 
warahipping  her  child,  with  maternal  joy  and  deep  deTotion,  by 
Corrfgggio*  In  a  rqx»o,  by  the  same  artist,  besides  some  defect  in  the 
diawipg,  w^  f^anpot  well  conceive  how  the  '^  master  of  colouring  ** 
eime  to  dr^^  the  Virgin  in  yellow  and  blue,  A  painting  by  J^. 
Angdo^  we  are  told  by  Vagarif  represents  a  holy  family,  although 
we  do  not  know  what  to  make  cf  the  strangely-grouped  figures, 
smd  the  number  of  naked  people  in  the  back-ground.  The  mur- 
<der  of  the  Imiocents,  by  I),  da  VoUena^  although,  savouring  of  the 
School  fipot  which  this  master  issued,  yet  evinces  his  energy  and 
independence.  Joband  Jeremiah,  by  Pro.  Harioiomeo^  are  two  grand 
and  majestic  figures.  Two  Venoses  by  Titian,  one  of  which  is  the 
lamoos  one.  An  adoration  of  the  kings,  by  Durer,  an  Ecce  homo 
by  Lueas  of  Leyden. 

It  was  in  this  tribune,  too,  that  the  Venus  de  Medicis  resided; 
the  place  of  wbiefa,  till  her  return  from  Paris,  is  occupied  by  ano» 
ther  Venos,  made  by  Canova  for  the  city  of  Florence.  It  is  a  neat  • 
poppet,  which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  not  badly  executed.  There 
are  besides^  in  this  tribune,  the  tender  ethereal  Apollin,  the  two 
Wrestlers^  the  Dancing  Pawn,  and  the  Grinder,  which  has  given 
occasbn  to  so  many  explanations. 

III. 

In  the  two  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  tribune  is  a  selection^  of 
paintings  by  Tuscan  masters.  Two  miracles  of  S.  Zanobi'a^ 
by  R.  Ghirlandajo  |  tlie  resurrection  of  a  dead  body,  and  the 
feviving  of  a  withered  tree,  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of 
colours  and  energy  of  expression.  A  Madona  surrounded  by 
saints,  by  D*  Gt^irlandajo,  is  a  grand  performance.  There  we 
distinguuhed  also  a  remarkable  sketch  of  da  VincFs  ;  the  adora- 
tion of  the  kings,  and  three  or  four  excellent  paintings  by  M.  Mar- 
tinelli,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Frate's,  whom  he  is  very  much  like 
in  style.  There  are  but  few  works  of  this  artist  left,  and  these 
are  seldom  met  with  beyond  Italy.  The  next  room  contains  a  great 
number  of  small  but  exquisite  painting  ;  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  perhaps  da  Vinci's  public-house  sign,  of  which 
Vesari  gives  us  the  (listory.  Ser.  P.  da  Vinci,  Lieonardo's  father, 
was  requested  by  a  countryman  to  have  a  sjgn-board,  which  he 

£ve  him,  painted  for  him  in  town.  Ser.  Pietro  begged  his  son  to 
it,  who  showed  himself  immediately  willing,  anq  had  the  tin 
l^ate  properlv  bent  and  prepared  for  his  purpose.  I)e  collected 
upon  his  walks,  all  the  frc^s,  toads,  lizards,  snakes*  &c«  which 
he  could  get,  from  which  Uving  originals  he  rapreaaated  on  the 
plate  a  head  of  the  Medusa,  with  dreadfully  com  and  inanimate 
features.  The  zeal  with  which  he  carried  on  his  labour  did  not 
VoYAOXs  mi  TaAVSLs,  No.  2,  Vol.  V.  H 
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allow  him  .to  perceive  the  stench  of  the  putrtfying  creatures  wUi 
which  his  father  found  hfm  surrounded.  The  latter  procured  the 
countryman  another  sign,  painted,  probably,  more  to  his  taste, 
a  heart  pierced  by  an  arrow.  But  he  sold  the  performance  of  bis 
son  to  some  merchants  for  a  hundred  ducats,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan  bought  it  of  them  for  300.  Florence  is  now  again  in 
possession  of  this  treasure. 

'  A  third  small  room  contains  sculptures.  Here  an  hermaphrodite 
sleeps  in  voluptuous  dreams  ;  a  Ganymede  (repaired  by  Cellini) 
is  stretching  out  his  arms  to  heaven  :  and  a  heavenly  genius  of 
death  is  lowering  his  torch.  Besides  there  are  some  excellent 
busts  and  colossal  heads, 

IV.  -• 

We  now  went  through  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  tribune. 
3^he  first  contains  subjects  from  the  Venetian,  Lombard,  and 
Neapolitan  schools,  among  which  we  distinguished  the  rape  of 
Europa,  by  Albano,  and  a  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the 
two  following  rooms  are  performances  of  Flemish  and  German 
artists.  Among  the  latter  there  are  many  beautiful  paintings,  by 
A.  Elzheimer,  and  two  excellent  heads  of  Apostles,  by  Durer. 
Among  the  Flemish  paintings  we  noticed  a  great  deal  by  Mieris, 
and  that  divine  landscape  by  Claude  Lorrain ;  the  palace  on  the 
sea  shore  with  the  sinking  sun^  The  next  room,  that  of  the 
French  sizhool,  is  badly  provided,  it  scarcely  possesses  a  painting 
of  N.  Poussin's*  It  contains  a  fine  statue  of  a  Spinario  (a  person 
pulling  out  a  thorn.) 

(v. 

In  the  corridor  opposite  the  tribune^  is  the  entrance  to  the 
two  rooms  of  the  Venetian  school,  containing  some  master- 
pieces of  Bellino,  Giorgione,  and  Titian.    Next  to   these  are 

.the  two  rooms. containing  400  portraits  of  painters,  all  done  by 
the  respective  artists.  The  marble  statue  of  their  founder,  Car- 
dinal Leopold  Medici,  is  added  to  them,  and  the  second  room 
also  contains  the  famous  Medicean  vase. 

The  adjoining  room  contains  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions, 
tomb-stones,  tombs,  basso-relievos,  heads,  and  busts.  Here  is 
also  M.  Angelo's  unfinished  head  of  Brutus,    with  Bembo's 

.  notorious  inscription.  The  next  room  is  called  Stanza  del  Frati, 
from  a  painting  of  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  which^  although  not  quite 
finished,  is,  in  its  simple  chiaro-oscuro,  a  grand  performance. 

\  Besides,  the  room  contains  works  of  Sodoma,  M.  Abertinetli, 
Allori,  Gio.  Bellino^  A.  del  Sarto,  and  other  great  artiste. 

VI. 

One  room  is  entil^Iy  appropriated  to  Niobe  and  her  children. 
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The  apartment  is  splendidly  adorned  $  but  the  grand  tragedy 
which  is  exhibited  here  of  a  whole  race  crushed  by  the  wrath  of 
beaven,  and  of  a  disconsolate  mother  deprived  of  all  her  children^ 
leaves  no  room  for  further  observations.  Even  her  youngest,  who 
is  flying  to  her  bosom,  she  cannot  save  against  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Gods,  to  whom  she  in  vain  raises  the  agonized  look.  The 
timid  daughters  attempt  to  fly ;  the  sons  show  more  courage, 
particularly  one  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  supporting  himself  on 
one  arm,  is  looking  up  with  scorn  and  wrath,  and  the  dress  of 
the  other  two,  by  the  swift  motion,  is  flying  picturesquely  over  his 
head  and  shoulders. 

Frequent  but  inefiectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the 
group  of  the  Niobites  as  they  originally  stood.  They  now  stand 
against  the  walls  of  the  room  in  a  semi*circle.  Mr.  Cockerell,  a 
young  English  architect,  who  had  been  long  engaged  with  the 
excavation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios  in  Argino,  by 
comparing  what  he  had  seen  and  read  on  the  subject  of  groups 
and  statues  in  the  fronts  of  temples,  arranged  them  in  a  manner 
which  offers  the  group  as  a  perfect  pyramidal  picture,  filling  the 
space  of  a  pediment.  Niobe  is  in  the  middle,  and  six  figures  on 
each  side. 

Vli. 

After  a  small  collection  of  Hetrurian  vases,  follows  a  room  with 
modern  bronzes  ;  containing,  among  the  rest,  the  helmet,  shield, 
and  bust  of  Cosmus  I.  by  fi.  Cellini,  copies  of  the  best  statues 
in  the  tribune,  and  Gio.  ai  Bologna's  famous  Mercury,  which  a 
lady  in  my  presence  called  une  belle  dSsse, 

The  adjoining  apartment  preserves,  in  19  cases,  the  most 
remarkable  bronze  collection  of  old  Hetrurian  and  Roman  family 
and  temple  utensils,  ornaments,  and  watlike  instruments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  are  the  famous  Hetrurian  Chimera,  an  orator,  a 
Pallas,  and  a  beautiful  horse's  head  of  the  size  of  life. 

A  small  circular  closet  with  a  cupola,  supported  on  columns  of 
verde  antico  and  oriental  alabaster,  contains  the  roost  curious 
works  in  precious  stones.  Vases  of  fAetre  durcj  mostly  with  handles 
and  lids  of  the  finest  gold  ore  enamel ;  large  cups  and  saucers 
of  chalcedoo,  lapis  lazuli,  heliotrop,  and  crystal.  There  is 
also  here  the  unfinished  tabernacle  of  the  princely  chapel  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  which  was  to  represent  a  small  temple.  The  pavement 
of  the  steps  is  mosaic  ;  and  the  sixteen  columns,  above  two  feet 
high,  are  of  crystal,  agate,  with  capitals  of  gold,  enamel,  and 
precious  stones.  Another  room  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
engraved  stones. 

Ttmire. 
At  our  arrival  they  had  been  performing  for  some  time  at  the 


theatre  M  Cdcdmisro,  the  houfte  for  the  ofieni  bvflli^  La  Oo&ttwi 
di  Colla  erboso,  a  Tersified  absurdity  with  Botne  pretty  tiltislc  by 
Geherali,  in  whieh  we  were  delight^  by  the  beHiitifal  perftnr- 
inance  and  tasteful  singing  of  the  Signora  Testa  Maflfel.  Th^ 
ballet,  between  the  two  aets,  was  likewise  <rf  long  standing,  and 
Was  well  executed. 

After  some  time,  howeirer,  they  began  the  Contisssa  with  th^ 
second  act,  and  finished  it  with  the  first  i  In  order  to  let  the 
majority  of  the  audience  that  lisied  to  leave  at  the  finishing  of  thfe 
ballet,  see  the  end  of  the  opeiti.  The  fable  and  mbsic  are^ 
however,  so  arranged  that  the  whole  may  be  turned  and  twisted 
without  making  it  better  or  worse.  The  invention  and  diana^e- 
ment  of  kll  the  ballets  is  by  Gioja,  who  is  so  much  thought  of 
by  the  Florentine  people,  that  we  heard  a  young  gentleman  applf 
to  him  the  words  from  Macchiavers  tomb :  jiMo  nomini  nuibltn 
par  e!agffum. 

The  opera  serra  is  in  the  theatre  detla  Pei;^la,  a  large,  beauti- 
ful, and  well  lighted  house.  Signor  David,  the  firtt  tenor^  and  fk 
favourite  of  the  public,  contributed  most  in  disgtisting  us,  by 
the  nonsensical  exaggerations  with  which  he  garnished  his  song. 
But  it  is  just  this  barbarous  custom  which  creates  him  bis  admirers. 
As  soon  as  he  has  duly  commenced,  the  noise  so  prevalent 
in  Italian  operas,  and  particularly  in  this  theatre,  ceases  and  all 
IS  attention.  The  ballet  Cesare  in  Egitto,  also  by  Gioja,  was 
performed  with  great  eclat,  and  rapturously  applauded.  Instead 
of  play-bills  they  use  a  board,  which  is  suspended  by  a  rope  across 
the  street,  and  on  which,  the  name  of  the  play  is  written  in  large 
characters.  In  the  serious  opera,  too,  the  acts  are  inverted  after 
the  piece  has  been  performed  for  some  time. 

The  merry  theatre  della  Guarconia,  where  the  performers  are 
made  of  wood  and  wire,  draws  a  great  many  people,  particularly 
from  the  lower  orders. 

Dante's  Sione. 

Opposite  Giotto's  steeple,  by  the  cathedral,  is  a  row  of  houses 
with  a  kind  of  stoite  balustrade  before  them,  the  Usual  stand  for 
brokers.  Here  a  white  marble  slab  is  seen  on  the  ground,  which 
is  called  Dante's  stone.  On  this  spot,  it  is  said,  the  great  poet 
was  frequently  seen  in  the  evening,  lost  in  lofty  contemplations. 

Then  the  cathedral  had  not  itis  present  appearakice,  Imt  thfe 
same  heaven,  with  its  numberless  stars,  Was  stretclied  over  it. 
Here  the  great  man,  seized  with  hdy  inspiration,  saw  the  gr^itt 
phantoms  pass  before  his  mind*s  eye,  which  he  has  preserved  lA 
his  divine  poem.  Here,  on  this  stone,  his  ardent  htort  was,  per* 
haps,  in  many  a  night,  agiuted  by  wishes  and  cares  for  his  ungrateful 
country,  that  uomercifolly  banished  him. 
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S.  Miria  Novdla^  which  M.  Aiu^lo  i»^  to  cttt  S|mM 
Nordlfl,  is  u  ftoeiem  bat  Dobfe  And  cteerfal  cdifiee..  It  is  par* 
tieolarly  remarkable  for  fresco- ptiiiiting8>  inaom^  of  its  chapel% 
by  sacli  old  masten  as  Cionabne,  F.  Lippi^  IK  Ghirlaiidaja^ 
and  others.  The  choir  contains  besides  the  representation  of  the 
Yiigb  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  the  latter  artist^  the  portraits  of 
many*  of  bik  oootemporarieS)  soch  aa  A»  Polixiano^  Lorenzo 
Me<Bei|  and  abo  his  o^n«  One  chapel  is  painted  by  the  brdthen 
A.  and  B.  Oreagna^  One  wall  shows  a  reprcacAtation  of  hell^ 
after  Dante's  description,  that  opposite  the  paradise ;  it  is  remario 
tole  lor  its  want  of  perspective.  Roond  the  throne  of  Christ 
and  Madon)^  are  aboat  400  beauiifQl  heads  <rf  saints,  one  abore 
the  other,  the  lowest  of  which  only  hat^e  their  full  figures.  A 
Chiostro  cMMalns  some  damaged  paintings,  fay  P.  Uccelo,  aa  old 
Florentine  master,  who  made  some  great  improfcments  in  per^ 
apeetive.  Here  is  also  the  eotraace  to  the  ehapd  da'  Spligoaoli» 
Which  is  entirely  painted  by  T.  Gaddi  and  S.  Memmi.  One  aide 
represents  the  contending  and  victorious  church.  Bound  a  dame 
are  sitting  various  popes,  prelates,  fathers,  Mid  other  doctors,  ia 
the  middle  of  whom  are  a  number  of  sheep,  guarded  by  dogs, 
on  a  bier.  What  the  dogs  can  mean  is  not  very  clear.  Some 
sheep,  separated  from  the  main  flock,  are  devoulrra  by  the  wolves, 
with  which  the  dogs  are,  however,  still  struggling.  There  ake  also 
some  groups  of  disputing  heathens,  Turks  and  Jews,  to  whoili 
the  fathers  are  demonstrating  the  faith  by  their  fingeirs.  Over 
tfie  dome  is  heaven,  with  all  the  swnts,  and  Pieter  at  the  gate^ 
reoeiviog  the  elect  and  turning  back  the  reprobate  that  canndt 
stand  the  rigoram  esaminatioa,  which,  as  Dante  informs  ui^ 
every  celestiid  candidate  has  to  undergo  before  he  is  adoatted. 
On  th^  other  side  we  see  St.  Thomas  d'Aqnino,  suirounded  by 
angels,  with  all  the  sciences,  represented  by  female  figures,  at 
his  feet,  each  of  whom  has  one  of  the  chief  doctors  of  her 
branch  sitting  on  a  low  bench  before  her.  On  the  Wall  ovef  the 
altar  is  a  crucifixion,  with  many  figures.  And  on  the  ceiling 
are,  in  four  compartments,  Christ  on  the  Lake,  the  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  and  Bfiusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  eceoe  of  the 
latter  is  Ind  on  the  loggia  of  an  Italian  hodse,  to  which  the 
people  below  are  looking  up  with  admiration,  and  one^  to  get 
better  at  the  truth  of  the  mystery,  is  peeping  through'a  gap  in 
the  door.  It  is  true  all  these  drawings  ate  coarse  and  harsh,  |Mad 
the  figures  clumsy  and  uncouth ;  yet  in  all  thcte  compositions 
there  is  a  peculiar  energy  and  nnaffectedness,  a  faithful  legard  to 
nature,  which  is  evinced  by  truth  of  expression,  good  colourings 
and  the  elegant  cast  of  some  of  the  drapery. 

S»  MadMtta  del  Carmine  contains  one  famous  chapel,,  paintMl 
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hj  Mosaccio^  #ho^  by  n  suddcD  leap,  brought  the  art  almost  to  tU 
highest  perfectioD*  The  paiotiags  represent  the  life  and  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  in  grand  frescos^  which  were,  admired  and 
studied  by  da  Vinci,  M.  Angelo,  and  all  other  great  masters  ; 
and  are  still  the  refuge  of  the  real  disciples  of  art.  During  a 
conflagration  which  consumed  the  whole  church  in  1771 9  this 
chapel  was  spared. 

The  chapel  Sassetti,  in  Trinity  church,  is  entirely  painted  by 
Ghirlandajo  the  elder.  Some  miracles  of  St.  Francb  and  bis 
burial  are  wonderful  performances,  bespeaking  energy,  truth,  and 
innocence.    His  heads  are  excellent. 

The  church  of  Orsamnichele  (San  Michele  in  Orto  in  horreo,) 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Florence,  is  most  striking  in  its  exterior.  In 
14  elegantly  ornamented  Gothic  niches,  it  possesses  as  many 
statues  of  marble  or  bronze,  from  the  hands  of  the  most  re* 
-nowned  ancient  artists,  such  as  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  A.  Vero- 
4:hio.  Within  the  church  is  a  marble  tabernacle  by  A.  Orcogna, 
with  some  very  good  bas^o-relievos,  which  experienced  great 
veneration  after  the  plague  which  afflicted  the  city  in  1348.  Some 
old  figures,  by  L*  di  Credi  and  T.  Gaddi  are  almost  entirely 
mouldered. 

T%e  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
'  Tliis  museum  is  contained  in  40  large  apartments.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  complete  in  all  its  branches,  particularly  in  that  of 
vx>logy.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  incomparable,  and  leaves  the  deepeist 
s^mpression  on  the  mind.  Its  greatest  worth,  however,  it  receives 
from  its  collection  of  wax  preparations  of  human  anatomy,' which 
are  diffused  over  eighteen  cabinets.  Susini,  by  whom  they  were  for 
•the  most  part  made,  under  the  direction  of  Fontano,  is  now  dead, 
but  Calenzuoli,  an  equally  clever  man  in  his  line,  is  yet  alive. 
The.collection  is  now  increased  with  preparations  from  comparative 
anatomy.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  dog's  head  with  the  nerves  of 
smelling  and  tasting ;  a  calfs  head,  with  natural  and  enlarged 
lingual  glands ;  some  of  the  coecum  of  birds  ;  the  anatomy  of 
a  fish,  a  snail,  a  leech,  and  the  changes  of  the  silk  worm. . 

In  the  vegetable  department  it  contains  many  copies  of  plants 
in  wax.  Next  to  the  mineralogical  collection  is  a  room  (of  fossil 
bones,  which  is  very  rich. 

'  One  small  apartment  contains  the  labours  of  the  Sicilian 
Zumbo  (from  the  end  of  the  16th  century.)  He  has  represented, 
in  small  masterly  groups  of  wax,  all  the  gradations  of:  dissolution, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  particularly  of  that  which  raged 
in  1348,  under  the  name  of  the  black  death. 

Behind  the  building  is  a  well-stocked .  botanical  garden.  A 
Magnolia  Grandiflora  rises  beautifully  in  the  middle  of  it,  between 
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pthn-treet  tod  other  rare  |ilaDta.    The  hot-bouies  wete  boUdiog. 
A  €oflfee-tfee  and  a  pisaog  that  were  tbere^  were  ^  withoot  hoqoor*'' 

The  Palaces  qf  Rieeardi  and  PUH. 
'  Oq  a  corner  of  the  Via  Larga,  ode  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Florence^  stands  a  beaatifal,  solid,  and  majestic  edifice.  It  was 
bnilt  by  Michelozzo  for  Cosmus  I.  This  palace/Pitti,  afterwards 
came  to  the  family  of  Rieeardi.  The  coort-yard  is  onuimeQted 
with  busts,  inscriptions^  and  a  marble  slab,  on  which  the  names 
of  all  the  high  personages  are  inscribed,  that  were  ever  received 
within  its  hospitable  walls.  A  beaatiful  staircase  leads  to4h6 
part  called  the  gallery,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  by  L. 
Giordano,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  his  best  performances  I  have 
yet  seen.  It  represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  Medici,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  gods.  The  library  adjoining  the  palace 
contains  aboat  60,000  Tolumes,  with  some  of  the  first  coitions 
of  printed  books. 

The  palace  Pitti  has  its  name  from  Laca  Pitti,  a  noble  Floren* 
tine  and  friend  of  Cosmas,  who  had  it  first  built,  and  of  whooi 
it  was  bought  by  Cosmus.  The  breadth  of  the  edifice  is  almost 
too  great  for  its  height,  and  its  exterior  is  still  more  simple  thttl 
that  of  the  other  Florentine  palaces  of  that  time ;  a  plain  rustic 
style,  which,  with  its  grand  features  and  great  masses,  give  it  a 
majestic  appearance.  The  interior,  or  the  court  side,  u  hand* 
somen  Three  orders  of  columns  with  proper  ornaments^  and 
resting  on  a  rustic  foundation,  rise  one  above  the  other.  Opposite 
the  portal  of  the  palace  is  a  grotto  with  a  spring  and  a  statue  of 
Moses.  Close  at  hand,  in  a  comer,  is  the  basso-relievo  of  a 
mule,  the  original  of  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  carried 
all  the  stones  and  materials  to  the  building* 

Although  60  paintings,  belonging  to'the  gallery  of  the  palace, 
are  yet  expected  from  Paris,  it  is  still  one  of  the  richest  ia 
Europe.  There  are  several  distinguished  performances,  by  A. 
del  Sarto,  ¥Va.  Bartolomeo,  Titian,  and  L.  da  Vinci.  -Amoi^ 
the  older  painters  there  are  some  of  Fra.  F.  Lippi  and  Perugino. 
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The  ReUcs  qf  Af .  Angeh, 
A  friend  took  us  to  signer  Cosimo  Buonaroti,  a  lawyer,  descend* 
ed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  from  M.  AngeIo«  He  showed  us 
every  thing  of  him  which  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
The  bust  of  the  gigantic  man,  by  G.  di  Bologna,  cast  in  bronze, 
is  h«re  revered  like  a  palladium*  We  first  saw  some  sketches 
and  drawings  of  the  great  master,  among  which  a  small  Fortuna, 
and  a  crucifix  in  red  chalk,  the  head  of  a  Cleopatra,  with  a  real 
Ethiopian  physiognomy  in  black  chalk,  and  a  large  Madona  with 
a  lovely  infant  at  her  breast,  both  finished,  were  the  most 
remarkable.    An  unfinished  basso-relievo  in  marble,  represent* 
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ipg  a  Cfarita  with  several  chiMren^  is  kept  heve  as  the  domneM 
of  his  mastership  iB  soalptare.  A  oollectioo  of  his  MSS.,  eon^ 
sisting  mostly  of  madrigals  aod  spnoets.  All  these  detaehed 
scrafM  are  neatly  pasted  oo  the  blank  leaves  of  a  folio  volome. 
The  writing  is  manly,  firm^  and  very  legibly.  The  poetry  is 
Biostly  of  the  tender  kind,  aQd  frequent^  accpmpaiyied  iffitik 
playfid  notes  to  some  friend  or  otlier,  drawings  with  the  peo, 
of  caricatures,  whimsicai  hea49>  apd  the  IS^e.  Thus  he  signs 
himself,  on'  the  same  papej  for  the  second  time,  Fotlro  AKm- 
Zognob  deUo  stessp  maoeuo.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  %  number 
of  sonnets  and  letters,  directed  to  him  by  soipe  of  his  disti^giii^ed 
ootemporaries,  siieb  as  Gio*  d'  Udine,  A.  Bronzino,  ftc*  are 
added,  beside  a  letter  .cf  his  from  Rome  to  the  prebendary  Ricci, 
in  Florence,  in  which  be  speaks  with  greiit  modesty  of  the  pndse 
bestowed  on  him  by  Varcbi,  in  his  History  of  Florence.  A  second 
codes  contains  a  copy  of  his  poems,  with  amendments,  from  his 
own  hand.  His  bouse  is  situated  in  the  Via  4e'  Ghibellini,  and 
ivas  let,  by  the  father  of  our  Cosimp,  to  a  put>lican,  from  whom 
lie  will  have  it  husk  again,  to  form  a  gallery  in  it  of  good  paint- 
ings of.  ^Amr  Flocentine  masters,  which  he  possesses. 

On  our  return  we  came  through  the  street  Porgio  Allegri,  a 
name  whidi  it  leoeived  from  the  exultation  that  w^  excited  by 
Omaboe's  Madona#  It  was  in  this  street  where  be  had  his  atudy, 
and  wliither  the  Duke  pf  Aiypv  was  triumphantly  led  by  the 
citiaeqs,  to  give,  by  bis  presence,  an  additional  splendour  to  this 
siFonderful  pcffonnanoe. 

S.  Maria  Nuova,  the  chief  hospital  pf  the  city,  always  contains 
above  1000  patients.  They  lie  on  iron  bedsteads  with  white 
furniture,  m  large  and  lofty  rooms,  which,  however,  are  not  re- 
jBarkably  clean.  But  tbeir  treatment  and  keep  is  good,  and  the 
house  well  arranged,  although  its  situation,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  built  round  on  all  sides,  is  not  advantageous.  It  pos- 
sesses a  pbysico-surgical  library,  a  small  botanical  garden,  a 
pathological  cabinet,  with  several  wax  preparations,  and  a  kitchen, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  economy.  The  fire,  which  for 
the  size  of  the  coppers  is  not  very  large,  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
bearth.  The  steam  and  smoke  from  it  are  caught  in  five  tubes, 
and  are  used  for  the  heating  of  the  water.  Five  cooks  are  found 
sufficient  for  the  whole;  every  thing  is  handed  in  and  out  through 
windows,  which  keeps  the  patients,  as  well  as  the  nurses,  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

On  the  entrance  to  the  yard  is  a  tombstone,  fixed  in  the  wall, 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  Madona  Tessa  is  very  rudely  cut.  ^  She 
was,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  servant  to  one  Folco  Portinari, 
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whom  the  induced  to  build  this  hospital,  adding  her  ov^n  saving 
to  defray  the  expense.  This  Foico,  however,  was  the  father  of 
Dante's  Beatrice. 

This  hospital  also  possesses,  under  an  arcade  in  a  small  garden, 
a  beautiful  fresco  painting  of  Pra  Bartolommeo's,  represent- 
ing the  Day  of  Judgment.  He  commenced  it  before  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  friend, 
M.  Albertinelli,  but  it  is  much  damaged. 

S.  Bonifacio  hospital  contains  about  six  hundred  patients.  The 
lower  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  but  those  above,  rather  narrow. 
A  particular  part  of  the  house  is  appropriated  to  those  who  suffer 
from  mental  diseases,  about  three  hundred  in  number;  where 
maniacs  are  kept  in  airy  clean  cells,  and  enjoy  a  humane  treat- 
meot.  Opposite  this  institution  is  the  friendly  palace  Pondolfini, 
built  after  a  plan  of  Raphael's. 

The  foundling  hospital  Innocent!  receives  between  1300  and 
1400  children  annually.  A  lying-}n-hospital  is  about  to  be 
built.  The  children  in  the  house,  where  they  are  brought 
up  by  the  hand,  look  very  unhealthy  ;  but  most  are  brought  up 
in  the  country,  by  wet-nurses,  and  thrive  no  better.  The  small 
hospital-church  contains  a  heavenly  altar-piece,  the  adoration  of 
the  kings,  with  a  large  retinue,  in  a  delightful  landscape,  by  D. 
Ghirlendajo.  The  energy  and  freshness  of  the  colouring,  the 
grapdeur  and  loveliness  of  the  figures,  the  truth  and  purity  of 
expression,  are  quite  indescribable. 

This  hospital  is  situated  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  of 
which  it  occupies  one  side ;  the  church  and  a  palace  occupy  the 
two  others,  having  arcades  in  front,  built  by  Brunelleschi.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  the  grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I.  is  standing  in 
tbe  middle,  between  two  small  fountains. 

The  Academy  qf  Jrts. 

Three  garlands  of  laurel,  oak,  and  olive,  over  the  entrance,  an- 
nounce the  three  plastic  arts.  In  the  small  court-yard  we  per«^ 
eeive  several  round  basso»reIievos  in  the  walk,  made  of  burnt 
clay,  the  like  of  which  are  frequently  seen  in  Florence.  All 
these  works  are  by  L.  della  Robbia,  a  clever  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  who,  after  having  invented  this  sort  of.  composition, 
gave  up  his  original  profession,  entirely  devoting  himself  to  his 
new  lucrative  art,  Vasari  says  that  his  works  were  spread  all 
over  Europe ;  however,  what  remains  of  him  in  this  city  evinces 
bim  as  a  good  draughtsman,  with  the  pious  simplicity  of  his 
age. 

The  collections  of  the  academy  are  considerable.  A  great 
room  contains  casts  from  the  most  distinguished  ancient  statues^ 
in  Diaster  of  Paris ;  the  doors  of  the  room  being  casts  from 
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Ghiberti's  gates  of  heaven.  In  the  room  for  tlie  cartoona,  aie 
some  excellent  large  drawings,  in  chiaro  oscuro,  by  Fra  Bctr- 
tolommeo,  del  Sarto,  and  Raphael.  One  cabinet  contains  the  small 
paintings  of  old  Florentine  artists,  particularly  of  Fra  Giovan- 
ni Angelico,  who  displays  here,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  all  the 
charms  of  his  art  and  mind.  A  large  apartment  contains  the 
other  larger  paintings,  all  interesting  eitner  for  themselves,  or 
the  history  of  the  art.  Cimabue  opens  the  list  of  the  venerable 
names,  among  which  scarcely  one  of  the  older  Florentines  is 
missing,  and  who  are  associated  with  the  master-pieces  of  some 
others,  such  as  B.  Perugino.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment 
is  M.  Angelo's  bust,  with  the  beautiful  words  from  Petrarch  : 

Levanda  terra  al  del  nosiro  intei/etto. 

« 

The  former  convent  of  S.  Catherina,  which  now  contains  the 
schools  for  music,  mechanics,  and  other  arts,  is  connected 
with  the  academy.  This  convent  was  inhabited  by  the  Sennor 
Plan.  Nelli,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Fra.  Bartolommeo,  of  whom 
the  Academy  piossesses  some  paintings.  They  have,  with  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  the  peculiarity  that  all  the  male  faces  in  them  are 
perfectly  female,  and  only  covered  with  beards,  this  being  the  only 
idea  the  good  sister  could  form  of  them. 

The  academy  is  also  in  possession  of  the  chiastro  of  the  re- 
duced Campagnia  di  S.  Giovanni  Baftista,  alias  dellb  Scalzo, 
famous  for  its  beautiful  frescos  by  del  Sarto,  representing  the  life 
of  the  Baptist  in  chiaro  oscuro.  Near  the  entrance  soar  the  beau- 
tiful figures  of  Faith  and  Hope  ;  over  it  the  artist's  btist ;  on  the 
door  opposite,  Justice  and  a  Carit^,  the  loveliness  and  charm  of 
which,  are  indescribable.  The  Sermon  in  the  Desert  is  full  of 
inspiration  and  devotion.  The  meeting  of  John  with  Christy 
equally  excellent,  is  by  Francabigio,  a  friend  of  Andrea's.  But 
these  incomparable  paintings  are  decaying  so  fast  that  there 
will  be  soon  nothing  left  of  them. 

St.  Luke's  day,  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  is  sacred  to  all  painters 
as  that  of  their  patron.  In  the  chio^tro  dell'  Annanziata>  is  a 
proper  chapel  of  tnat  saint,  where  we  to-day  assisted  at  the  com* 
memoration  of  his  name.  The  small  place  was  properly  orna- 
mented for  the  occasion ;  but,  besides  a  fresco  painting  of 'Vasari's^ 
S.  Luke  painting  the  Madona,  it  contains  nothing  remarkable. 
AH  the  professors  of  the  academy  breakfasted  in  the  refeetory  of 
the  convent,  upon  chocolate  and  cake,  and  then  went  into  the 
chapel,^  where  a  musical  mass,  sung  by  eunuchs^  finished  the 
solemnity. 

Modem  AriiiU\ 
.  Several  paintings  of  young  men^  which  we  had  seen  ia  the 
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studies  of  the  academy,  displayed  both  talent  and  skill.  We 
were^  therefore,  desirous  to  see  Benveonti,  the  director  of  this 
Institution  \  bat  he  being  then  in  PkriSi  we  were  compelled  to 
i>e  satisfied  with  seeing  his  works. 

His  death  of  Priam,  a  very  large  painting,  in  the  palace 
Corsini,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  whole  is  undoubtedly 
composed  with  much  knowledge,  and  is  rich  enough  to  furnish 
materials  for  several  paintings.  But  this  seems  to  be  its  fault ; 
for,  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  chief  group,  he  was  obliged  to  use 
some  violence,  which  produces  no  good  effect,  though  in  our 
days  it  is  the  main  object ;  the  central  scene  has  so  many  dis- 
tortions, extravagancies,  and  theatrical  turns  in  the  position 
and  character  of  the  figures,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  look  at  it. 
The  artist  has  followed  Virgil  very  faithfully  in  every  point.  And 
to  be  quite  correct,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  the  best 
known  models  into  his  picture,  for  his  Priam,  his  Laocoon,  his 
Polites,  the  dead  son  of  Niobe,  and  many  of  his  female  figures, 
are  copies  from  the  daughters  of  Miohe.  There  is  some  energy 
in  the  colouring,  but  little  warmth ;  the  treatment  is  secure  and 
ix>ld,  only  the  objects  in  the  centre  and  back  ground  are  too  grey 
and  appear  as  through  a  fog.  This  may  be  in  some  measure 
excused  by  the  smoke  of  the  temple,  yet  it  seems  to  be  in  general 
the  fault  of  the  moderns  that  have  studied  in  Paris. 

This  painting,  if  I  am  not  quite  mistaken,  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  state  of  the  modern  art.  The  elements  of  her 
productions  are  not  warmth  and  feeling,  not  enthusiasm  and 
poetry,  but  a  cold  calculating  study,  a  national,  sober  prose. 
The  very  choice  of  his  subject  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  good 
one :  the  mythological  subjects  are  too  far  removed  from  us  ; 
with  Hamlet  we  may  ask :  what  is  Hecuba  to  us,  or  we  to 
Hecuba,  that  we  should  weep  for  her  ?  Another  time  stands 
before-  us,  whose  calls  are  nearer  to  us ;  a  new,  higher  world  has 
been  opened,  with  which  our  whole  existence  is  closely  connected. 
The  beauties  of  classic  antiquity  will  always  serve  us  as  models; 
but  the  images  of  our  phantasy  are  of  a  different  cast,  and  our 
hearts  can  only  be  touched  by  a  truth  of  a  higher  kind,  and  by 
the  expression  of  holy  inspiration.  We  do  not  blame  those  who 
adhere  to  strict  rules  of  the  art ;  but  they  will  seldom  produce 
any  genial  work,  which  may  touch  our  feelings.  It  is  the  French 
school  in  particular,  which  has  introduced  this  dominion  of  pure 
reason  in  art,  as  they  had  long  before  done  in  poetry.  For  all 
their  compositions,  they  have  but  the  same  types,  which  are 
only  differently  arranged  and  fitted  up  with  some  new  extrava- 
gance^ to  give  it  effect.  David,  in  particular,  has  favoured  this 
system,  which  has  also  been  transplanted  to  Florence. 

Barzuoli,  a  clever  pupil  of  the  academy,  we  found  occupied 
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with  a  Itrge  painting,  the  subject  of  which,  althowh  nearer  to 
us,  seemed  yet  unhappily  chosen,  because  the  poet  lias  left  too 
little  room  for  the  phantasy  of  the  artist  to  work  upon.  It  was 
Dante's  Francesca  d  Ariminio  with  her  brother-in-law  stealing  a 
kiss  from  her,  while  her  enraged  husband  in  the  back-ground  is 
ready  to  break  forth  with  a  drawn  sword.  Although  a  good  deal  of 
merit  must  be  allowed  to  this  performance,  it  has  yet  the  stamp 
of  modernism  also  impressed  on  it. 

In  the  study  of  the  sculptor  Ricci  we  found  some  very  Talnable 
productions,  many  of  which  seemed  to  us  to  surpass  some  of 
the  best  works  of  Canova. 

Raph.  Morghen  is  still  one  of  the  most  excellent  engravers* 

The  Gardens  BoboK  and  SiioMxL 

The  former  is  behind  the  palace  Pitti,  which  with  its  variety  of 
hill  and  dale,  laurel  and  cypress  bushes,  forms  an  agreeable  spot. 
The  numerous  statues  in  it  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  indiflereot 
kind.  On  an  island  surrounded  by  fountains  and  orange-trees, 
stands  the  colossal  statue  of  Okeanos,  by  Gio.  di  Bologna. 

The  garden  Stiozzi  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  literature. 
For  here  where  the  famous  Horti  Oricellarii,  where  fi.  Ruccellai 
used  to  collect  all  the  numerous  scholars  of  Florence,  where 
Machiavel  used  to  read  his  discorsi,  and  from  which  every  profane 
person  was  excluded  by  the  singular  inscription  :  Absit  dolus 
fnalus,  et  Juris  consuUus  I  The  present  possessor  his  laid  it  out,  in 
the  English  style,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  The  prospects  from 
some  of  the  hills  are  charming.  The  wall  of  the  convent  adjoin- 
ing the  garden  has  been  very  properly  made  to  represent  the  front 
of  an  ancient  abbey, .  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  grottos, 
ponds,  &c.  Tlie  statue  of  a  Saturn  eating  his  children,  formerly 
a  fountain,  inspires  ridicule  mixed  with  horror. 

The  Church  of  S.  Miniato. 
A  narrow  path  along  the  city  walls,  outside  the  gate,  led  us  to 
another,  marked  with  the  stations  of  the  passion,  by  which  we 
reached  this  old  church,  situated  on  a  hill,  on  which  M.  Angelo 
had  erected  some  fortifications.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1013,  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  I.  and  is  now  generally  locked  up.  The 
front  is  covered  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  walls  with- 
in are  covered  with  decayed  fresco  paintings.  Two  marble  stair- 
cases lead,  after  the  ancient  manner,  to  the  presbytery.  Tliis 
has  five  windows  of  transparent  marble,  with  a  semi-circular 
lunette,  in  which  our  Saviour,  in  as  colossal  a  size  as  in  the  Battis- 
terio,  is  represented  in  mosaic,  with  the  Madona  and  S.  Miniatus* 
There  is  a  fine  chapel  built  here  by  Cardinal  James,  of  Portugal) 
in  which  he  was  buried.    His  marble  tomb  is  a  very  elegant  and 
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IMsl  woric,  by  A»  Rm^lUDi.  Oppoatle  is  the  episoopal  chair  .made 
^  marble  and  porphyry,  aad  an  AaoaociatioD,  1^  Pidlajolo.  Oa 
the  ceiling  are,  on  four  round  shields  of  term  cotta,  the  Evan* 
gelists,  by  L«  delh  Kobbia. 

Matmen  qf  the  People^  dtniaie,  tfc, 

Cervantes  says,  he  was  delighted  with  Florence,  not  only  by 
its  beautiful  situation,  but  also  by  its  cleanliness,  splendid  edinccs, 
its  cheerful  river  and  bright  streets*  Its  cleanliness  is  still  to 
be  admired ;  it  is  pleasing  to  see  with  what  eagerness  old  and 
young  people  are  constantly  employed  in  collecting  every  land  of 
rubbish,  which  they  carry  on  donkeys  into  their  fields.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  people  take  care  always  to  provide  for  a  neiw 
stock,  by  satisfying  every  call  of  nature  in  the  public  streets,  and 
before  every  body*  To  protect  themselves  against  this  nuisance^ 
the  lower  parts  of  the  exterior  of  the  houses  and  churches  ara 
«een  frequently  marked  with  crosses,  with  the  superscriptiop : 
RispeUo  a  MariaSs  a  Jesft,  5fc.  (respect  for  the  holy  Virgin,  for 
Jesus ;)  but  they  seem  mostly  invitations  for  what  they  are  to 
prevent.  The  interior  of  the  bouses,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  clean,  elegant,  and  comfortable. 

The  people  are  laborious,  lively,  witty,  well  made,  and  have  a 
peculiar  charm  in  their  language.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
they  always  pronounce  the  K  like  a  strongly  aspirated  H,  a  fault 
fropa  which  even  the  higher  orders  are  not  free. 

There  is  an  abundance  and  a  variety  of  fruit,  vegetables,  meat 
and  fish  here,  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  particularly  as 
their  style  of  cooking  is  excellent.  The  coflPee-houses  are  well 
nu^Aaged,  providing  excellent  chocolate  in  the  morning,  refresh- 
ing beverages  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  when  they  ar^ 
splendidly  light  up,  and  even  visited  by  well  dressed  ladies,  orgatei 
and  ices.  Also  the  Hetrurian  wines  are  excellent.  The  autump 
is  the  most  delightful  season  of  this  happy  country.  Then  th^ 
air  is  so  mild  and  clear,  so  soft  and  balsamic,  and  breathes  so 
delightfully  through  the  ever-green  oaks  and  laurel,  that  every 
breath  fills  the  inhabitants  with  new  vigour.  The  evenings  are 
.hessvenly ;  long  after  the  sun  has  set,  a  holy  stream  of  light 
covers  the  firmament,  and  vanishes  late  under  the  sparkling  stars. 
Tb^n  song^  and  the  sound  of  the  guitar  are  heard,  huqnming 
through  the  silence  of  the  night,  which  covers,  under  its  trusty 
veil,  the  adventures  of  emboldened  love.  The  lively  streets  ar^ 
crowded  with  happy  people,  and  are  brightened  by  the  numerous 
lights  in  the  shops,  coffee-houses,  and  before  the  holy  images. 
The  autumn  too  is  the  happy  time  of  the  Villeggiator,  which 
only  finbhes  towards  Christmas. 

*  The  winter  seldom  lasts  very  long.    On  the  day  of  Simon  and 


J«de,  the  BhoveiB  of  niii  were  iDcessant.  It  1$  the  grabd  day  fcr 
ehesimtSi  which  afe  then  selling  in  everj  street,  piled  up  hi 
Im^  bags.  Rich  and  poor  eat  them  on  that  day^  bmled  with 
fennel. 

Some  bright  cold  days,  which  happened  In  NoTcmber,  the 
inhabitants  caHed  the  weather  freschetto,  and  remained  dressed 
IS  if  it  were  in  July.  But  it  seemed  to  ns  a  bitter  frescaceio, 
mid  made  us  sigh  for  a  German  stove*  We  envied  the  peasants^ 
who  had  put  on  their  cloaks,  the  colour  and  picturesque  folds  of 
which  often  gave  them  a  fantastic  appearance.  The  beau«monde, 
tfiat  OB  Sundays  used  generally  to  walk  under  the  Loggiato  degli 
Uffisi,  now  preferred  walking  under  the  rays  of  the  sun^  near  the 
tiver.  Among  the  ladies  we  could  not  perceive  any  absolute 
beauties,  but  yet  a  great  deal  of  grace ;  burning  eyes  under  dark 
locks,  tenderness  and  fulness  of  shape,  and  loveliness  of  figure, 
were  not  rare  among  them.  But  youth  fades  here  quicker  than 
in  the  north,  and  wrinkles  and  all  the  concomitants  of  old  age 
appear  very  s^on,  often  under  disgusting  forms.  The  voices,  too, 
MF  the  women  are  here  rather  too  deep  and  manly.  For  the  rest, 
tiiey  are  witty,  cheerful,  lively,  easy  in  conversation,  full  of  feel- 
ing,  and  of  lively  imagination.  The  husbands  are  by  no  means 
jealous,  and  their  wives,  therefore,  put  themselves  under  very 
little  restraint.  Yet  this  is  not  the  consequence  of  coldness  and 
indifierence,  for  most  couples  seem  to  live  in  concord  and  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  the  name  of  Cicisbeo  is  scarcely  known.  Su* 
perior  information  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  the  women, 
ud  in  their  amiable  ignorance,  they  are  without  any  pretensions. 
In  their  hearts,  God,  a  few  saints,  their  husbands,  their  children, 
vrtth  the  rest  of  their  family,  together  with  their  love  of  dress, 
and  the  theatre,  and  other  worldly  trifles,  dwell  peaceably  tojge- 
Ihttf  and  completely  fill  them ;  their  minds  are  not  tormented  by 
any  roving  curiosity ;  they  know  that  the  world  beyond  the  moun- 
tains is  inhabited  by  some  curious  nations,  among  the  number  of 
which  are  the  Germans,  drinking  beer  and  smoking  pipes.  ■  But, 
nevertheless,  women  of  a  truly  learned  education,  such  as  the 
late  Teresa,  P,  Pabroni,  are  yet  to  be  met  with.  The  art  of  poetry 
Is  more  common  among  them.  The  talent  of  many  is  only 
linowD  to  their  domestic  circle ;  but  the  reputation  of  many  has 
gone  abroad,  and  among  the  improvisatori  of  the  present  day, 
Fantastici  and  Mazzei,  two  Florentine  ladies,  are  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Fisa  and  Siena, 

Towamli  the  end  of  Nor.  18IS. 
We  left  the  beautiful  Florence  with  heavy  hearts^    0»r  road 
lay  akmg  the  Arno«    In  the  pretty  villages  on  its  charming 
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banks,  we  often  fouad  the  pretty  eomtvY  girk  flittiQg  before  Iba 
hoasesi  plaitiog  those  straw  bonoets  which  are  wora  through  all 
Barope ;  besides,  the  people  ^  in  them  were  carrying  oo  olber 
operations  of  indastry,  particularly  in  some^  where  they  ha?e  bui* 
nufactories  of  i)ottery  and  earthenware. 

We  found  this  large  fine  city  solitary  and  sileo^  for  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitmts  is  comparatively  small.  The  weU*paved 
streeu  are  frequently  overgrown  with  grass ;  many  bouses  ar* 
locked  up  and  uninhabited,  a  melancholy  solitude  prevails  every 
where.  But  eveiy  thing  bears  the  mark  of  pristine  grandeur  and 
power. 

The  place  of  the  cathedral  is  a  brilliant  witness  of  that  tUM^ 
The  buildings  which  surround  it  are  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
kind,  and,  strangelv  enough,  they  mark,  at  the  same  time,  the 
degrees  of  the  cyclus  of  human  life.  For  the  place  is  oecui»ed 
by  the  Battisterio,  (christening  chapel)  by  the  cathedral,  with  it» 
steeples,  the  call  from  which  marks  the  difierent  occupations,  of 
mature  life  ;  by  the  hospital  and  campo  santo  (burying-plaoe.) 

The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest  builduigs  in  Italy.  It  wa» 
built  by  a  Greek,  Buschetto  da  Dulicchioi  and  still  beam  evident 
traces  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  interior  of  the  cbwcb  is 
solemn  and  grand,  receiving  a  venerable  twilight  through  lb* 
painted  windows.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  hae 
five  naves,  and  is  supp<Nted  by  fifty-six  columns  of  giaaiu  and 
fourteen  of  marble.  la  a  niche  in  the  choir,  is  a  rqpieseimLtio» 
of  our  Saviour  in  mosak,  sitting  with  a  book  in  his  band,  witfi  the 
words £go Sim  butmmdil  Madona and  St,  John  are  standby 
near  hiro»  In  the  lower  part  of  the  eboir  are  some  exeelleM 
paiouogs,  among  which  ncopy  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  by  Sodomiy 
deserves  to  be  distinguished.  There  are  some  good  paintings  ol 
A.  del  Sarto's.  The  paintings  on  the  walls,  representing  the  Ula 
of  tb^  patron  of  Pisa,  S.  Ranieri,  are  very  inferior.  A  bmuw 
gate,  at  the  back  of  the  church,  is  reouukable  for  its  anti^nitf  | 
the  Pisanese  are  said  to  have  hroii^ht  it  from  ConUnlinople^  itt 
1070.  Before  we  leave  this  edifice^  let  us  reODlWct  the  swinging 
hmp,  which  gvvt  Galileo  the  idea  of  using  the  psndnlnm  foi  the 
divieion  of  time* 

The  hanging  steeple  of  Pisa  is  well  known.  Its  shape  is  eylio- 
drical,  and  the  eight  rows  of  columne,  one  above  tte  other,  of 
which  it  consists,  give  k  a  very  pretty  appearance.  It  is  a  hm»* 
dred  and  sixty-eight  Parisian  feet  high,  and  the  heaviest  beU  in  il 
weighs  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  columns,  of  which  there  are 
two  hundred  and  seven  of  good  marble,  support  arcades,  and  are 
far  enough  from  the  cireular  main  wall  to  suffer  one  to  pass  con- 
veniendy  between  tbem.  The  top  of  this  steeple  forme  witb  ite 
base  en  angle  of  twelve  foet.    It  has  been  thought  by  sMne  tbtt 
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if  was  origioally  so  constructed  5  but  it  is  more  probable  tliat  tlie 
fbilndation  on  one  side  has  gradually  given  way,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  steeple,  although  it  appears  from  the  third  story 
Qpimrds  to  be  tolerably  perpendicular.  But  it  is  also  obliqae 
within^  which,  however,  has  been  denied  by  some  people.  Be-* 
sides,  a  sinking  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  large  buildings  of  this 
elty,  particuUrly  towards  the  sea-side,  which  produced  the  Italiao 
proverb,  there  is  nothing  straight  in  Pisa.  The  prospect  from  the 
top  of  the  steeple  is  delightful.  We  saw  Leghorn,  with  its  light- 
houses and  ships,  and  the  sea,  with  the  islands  of  Capraja  and 
Goigona.  The  fruitful  plain  of  Pisa  is  bordered,  to  the  east^  by 
iht  hills^ 

Perchi  i  fisano  reder  Lucca  non  ponno, 

at  the  foot  of  which  we  saw  the  white  buildings  (Dante^  Inf.  €• 
SS)  of  the  famous  baths.    An  inscription  near  the  door  of  the 

•  steeple  places  the  date  of  its  erection  in  the  year  1 17-^;  the  ar- 
chitects are  called  Buono  Buonanni,  and  Gulielmo  Tedesco.  The 
Ibrmer  is -mentioned  by  Vasari  as  a  man  who,  in  the  middle  of 
die  twelfth  century,  formed  a  new  era  in  architecture.  It  is  diffi'« 
colt  to  say  who  William  the  Gt^rman  may  have  been.  But  ii  is 
certain  that,  at  that  time,  German  masters  were  employed  in  Italy, 
and  brought  their  style  into  fashion. 
The  Battisterio,  a  circular  building,  separated  from  all  the  rest, 

-was  founded  in  1152,  by  the  architect  Diotisalvi,  who  I  am  in- 
elihed  also  to  take  for  a  German,  who  translated  his  name  of  Gott- 
belf  into  that  more  melodious  one.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he 
1ms  displayed  great  beauties  in  some  parts  of  his  constructions, 
particolarlv  in  the  ornaments,  and  about  the  columns  on  the  en- 
ttfence.  The  interior  has  eight  granite  columns  standing  in  a 
circle,  btaring  smaller  ones,  which  support  the  cupola.  In^  the 
middle  are  the  ancient  marble  fonts,  which  are  very  large,  with  a 
^hce  in  the  middle  for  the  priest  to  stand  in ;  four  basins,  like 
wells,  surround  him,  large  enough  to  drown  even  grown*  people 
In  tbism.  And  it  is  likely  that  such  cases  have  occurred,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  passage  in  Dante  (Inf.  xix.  v.  19,  &c.)  who  once 
saved  a  person  that  was  to  be  christened  from  drowning.     The 

'  marble  pulpit,  standing  on  eight  columns  of  granite,  with  rude 
btsso-relievos,  representing  the  day  of  judgment,  is  by  Gio, 
Pisani^  who,  like  his  father  Nicola,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  gave  a  new  and  happy  turn  to  the  art. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  near  the  bridge  of  the  Arno, 
where  we  found  a  crowd  of  people  singing  a  litany  before  the 
image  of  a  Madona.  In  a  coffee-house  on  the  Lungarno,  we 
found  many  students.  We  soon  discovered  that  they  had  no  trait 
of  the  German  students  about  them.    Instead  of  that  blunt  can- 
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lioar,  and  pensive  cheerfulness^  which  is  the  ornament  of  Ger« 
man  youtb^  we  found  here,  almost  without  cxeeption,  uncouth 
sclMwl-boy  manners^  coupled  with  a  shallow  insigiiificaoce,  unac* 
quaioted  with  every  superior  feeling.  After  having  taken  oar  ice, 
we  went  to  pay  our  visit  to  Dr.  Tantini,  to  whom  we  brought 
letters  of  recommendation.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been  long 
aCodyiog  at  German  universities,  speaks  the  language  fluently* 
Hb  lady  is  a  native  of  Hamburg ;  and  we  found  German  man- 
ners so  highly  respected,  that  they  kept  even  a  stove  in  their 
room,  the  only  one  in  Pisa.  It  was  in  their  pleasing  society 
that  we  spent  tlie  rest  of  the  evening. 

Pisa. 

I  tahe  you  to-day  to  a  spot  which  has  not  its  equal  in  Italy  and 
the  world-*-the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa.->  Picture  to  yourself  this 
oblong  barying-place,  surrounded  with  a  high  covered  gallery,  the 
inside  of  which  is  formed  by  beautiful  Gothic  arclies.  It  was 
hfgun  la  1278,  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  but  was  only  finished  in 
1883.  Tlie  ground  in  the  burying-place  the  Pisanese  are  said  to 
have  fetched  from  Palestine,  in  fifty  galleys.  The  walls,  inside 
of  the  gallery,  are  covered  with  the  meat  exquisite  paintings,  by 
the  Biost  distingiiiabed  artists  of  that  age.  But  time,  and  barba- 
nNis  usage,  within  the  last  fifty  years^  have  very  much  injured 
them.  Laainio,  father  and  son,  both  renowned  as  excellent  en- 
gravers^ have,  latterly,  been  entrasled  with  the  care  of  the  place, 
and  have  done  every  thing  to  restore  the  Campo  Santo  to  its  proper 
dignity,  and' to  piestrve  the  works  of  art  that  are  yet  left,  from 
fioarther  destruetioo. 

Of  all  the  dd  painters  that  have  diatingmafaed  themselves  in 
this  hofy  spot,  I  win  only  name  A«  Orcagmi  and  fieno»ao  Gozaoli, 
the  former  as  the  M.  Ai^lo,  and  the  latter  as  the  Raphael  of  his 
an*  Orcagna's  greatness  we  had  already  seen  in  Florence, 
wkere  we  fa^  admired  the  architect  in  the  Loggian  in  the  great 
plaee,  and  the  imaginative  painter  in  S.  Maria  Novella.  But,  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  he  appears  on  the  sunmiit  of  genius,  in  a 
wonderful  painting  in  the  spirit  of  Dante.  It  is^oMiHiKHily  called 
the  Triumph  of  Death.  He  b  seen  as  a  horrid  figure,  with 
apailcUog  eyes,  bristly  haira,  broad  bat's^wiogs;,  hglding  the  scythe 
between  his  fingers,  soaring  over  a  heap,  of  dead  bodies,  that  have 
already  fallen  under  him.  Their  dresses  designate  titem  as  kings 
and  queens,  biabo|»,  cardinals,  waniors,  and  amoog  them  a  nun, 
whoy  by  the  fhU  porse  whicli  she  is  still  grasping,  shows  how 
badly  she  has  kept  the  vow  of  poverty.  Their  souls  aie  issuing 
fimm  their  nK>uths,  in  the  shape  of  babies,  and  are  either  received 
by  angels,  and  carried  upwards  to  heaven,  or  grasped  by  devils, 
and  dragged  to  the  punishments  of  hell.     Each  of  these  spirits 
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has  a  dlfferdnt  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  hbid 
prey  is  as  various  i  but  they  appear  most  dreadful  by  riie  oudignMit 
expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bright  beauty  and  heaveiily 
innocence  of  the  angels,  although  a  little  roughly  handled,  is  as 
remarkable.  To  the  left  of  the  dead  bodies,  is  a  group  of  bliod, 
erippled  beggars,  stretching  out  their  miserable  hands  for  death, 
which  they  are  invoking,  this  being  indicated  by  a  verse  which 
the  painter  wrote  over  them.  But  death  neglects  their  call,  and 
turns  toward  the  side  where  he  is  least  expected*  On  the  right, 
however,  we  perceive,  in  the  shades  of  an  orange-^grove,  through 
which  cupids,  with  bows  and  arrows,  are  fluttering,  a  joyous  com-, 
pany,  resting  from  the  exertions  of  the  chace,  which  is  indicated 
by  their  falcons.  Their  clothes  are  of  the  richest  materials,  and 
^11  their  countenances  are  beaming  with  pleasure.  A  troubadour 
in  rich  clothing,  is  playing  on  the  fiddle,  and  a  lady  sterns  to  be 
tuning  a  guitar.  Vasori  says,  that  the  heads  of  the  ladies  are 
portraits  ;  a  man  in  the  middle  has  been  ascertained  to  be  Cas* 
truccio  Castracani,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Lucca.  On  the  left, 
the  same  idea,  that  death  is  always  nearest,  where  it  is  least  ex- 
pected, is  expressed  by  a  great  number  of  people  of  rank,  who 
are  returning  from  the  chace,  and  stumble  on  the  dead  bodies  c£ 
three  kings,  whilst  a  hermit,  with  some  verses  that  are  issuing 
from  his  mouth,  reminds  them  of  the  inconsistency  of  all  earthly 
bliss. 

.  This  group  is  particularly  beautiful.  There  cannot  be  any  thing 
more  true  and  expressive  than  one  horse,  attracted  by  the  smell 
«f  the  bodieS|  stretching  out  his  neck,  with  open  nostrils,  while 
others  seem  startled,  or  are  capering.  According  to  Vaaarr,  these 
are  also  some  portraits  among  this  group.  The  three  bodies  are 
to  indicate  the  rapid  dissolution  which  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
this  holy  earth  ;  one  is  swollen,  the  other  in  a  state  of  :ptttrerac* 
tion,  and  the  tMrd  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 

While  the  triumph  of  death,  and  his  victories  over  power  and 
greatness,,  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  ptctore,  one  comer  of  it  die* 
plays .  tranquillity,  security,  and  indifference  against  his  darts, 
among  several  hermits,  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  They  are  either  eQ« 
gaged  in  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  a  country-life,  or  in  devo- 
tional  practices,  undisturbed  by  any  fear  ot  death,  who  seea»$  to 
spare  this  asylum  of  peace.  What  simplicity,  nature,  and  truth 
in  every  one  of  them  !  one  is  milking  a  goat,  another  holding  a> 
book  closely  |ip  to  his  eyes,  evidently  weakened  by  old  age;  m 
•tiiifd  moving  with  difficulty  upon  crutches,  forced  upon  him  not 
by  disease,  but  by  his  advanced  years ;  a  fourth,  who  protectiiq; 
his  eyes  with  his  hands  against  too  vivid  a  light,  is  attentively 
contemplating  the  bodies  of  the  kings  below,  and  seems  to  repre- 
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cent  tti#  idf«t  that  virtue,  tobfiety^  and  tranqttUlity  of  aoul,  are 
|b«  hM  prolectioaa  and  comforts  against  deatn. 

Oar  artist  follows  up  this  painting  with  that  of  the  Last  Day, 

£poiD  which  even  M,  Angelo  seems  to  have  borrowed,  unless  the 

fiaase  subject  might  have  suggested  the  same  ideas.    Surrounded 

*hj  aagels,  who  are  holding  the  instruments  of  the  passion,  Christ 

Am  standing,  bis  angry  countenance  turned  towards  the  damned ; 

-Ilia  mother  timidly  leaning  against  him  (just  as  in  the  Sixtine 

Chapel),  is  starting  at  the  dreadful  curse.     lie  maledicd  !    To 

his  riglit  and  left  are  sitting,  in  a  half  circle,  the  elect  of  the  old 

-aad  new  covenant,  an  arrangement  in  which  the  artist  has  been 

;followed  by  f**ra  Barloiommeo,  and  afterwards  by  Raphael,  in  his 

jdispula.    King  Solomon  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 

'grrwnd,  yet  in  bis  grave,  doubtful  to  which  side  he  may  be  called. 

For,  at  that  time,  they  were  doubtful  respecting  the  salvation  of 

tlie  wise  king,  as  they  also  were  about  that  of  the  other  patriarchs. 

A  monk  who  is  risen  with  the  elect,  is  pulled  back  by  the  hair 

mmov^  the  damned,  by  an  angel,  whilst  another  angel  is  leading  a 

-aprigbtly  yoath,  in  lay  dress,  to  the  blessed.    Certainly  a  bold 

alliision  for  the  age. 

The  Hell,  which  follows  the  former  painting,  was  only  drawn 
by  A.  Orcagaa,  and  coloured  by  his  brother  Bernardo,  but  rather 
indifierently.  Afterwards,  all  the  lower  part  of  it  was  covered  with 

Biint.  Those  are  certainly  mistaken,  who  view  this  as  a  copy  of 
ante's  Inferno.  Orcagna  has  scarcely  preserved  auy  thing  of  him 
except  the  terrible  gigantic  Imperador  del  dotoroso  regno,  who 
ia  cruahiBg  a  sinner  between  the  teeth  of  each  mouth  cS  his  three 
&ces. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  Hermits  in  the  Desert, 
a  strange  performance,  by  P.  Liaurati  $  of  the  life  of  S.  Ranieri, 
by  S.  Memmi  and  Antonio  Veneziano ;  of  the  wondera  of  S. 
£phesus,  painted  by  S.  Aretino,  and  of  the  paintings  of  Buflal- 
niaeo^and  Giotto,  which  latter  are,  however,  almost  entirely  de* 
atroyed;  but,  faithful  to  my  first  plan,  I  take  you  immediately  to 
.  the  long  wall,  which  is  entirely  painted  by  B.  Gostzoli. 

Gozaoli  was  a  favoorite  pupil  of  Fra,  Giovanni  da  Fiesoli's, 
whose  loveliness  and  grace  he  seems  to  have  entirely  inherited. 
But,  in  the  twenty^four  paintings  which  we  see  here  of  him, 
there  is  more  grandeur  in  the  composition,  and  a  perspective  in 
the  houses  and  fields,  admirable  for  his  age.    Art  seems  to  have 

Erformed  the  same  leap  from  Bufialmaco  to  him,  as  it  did  from 
asaccio  to  Raphael.  Not  enough  that  each  of  his  paintings 
contains  a  world  of  figures,  animals,  plants,  buifdings^  executed 
ia.  a  masterly  style,  they  have  all  borders  of  the  richest  and  most 
elegant  arabesks,  in  which  we  perceive  here  and  there  heads  of 
angels  aad  saints,  of  a  truly  sublime  stamp.    All  the  subjects  are 
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likea  (ffom  the  Old  Testamtii^ ;  bift  tlie  imfmbable  Iradhion  that 
the  artist  had  only  employed  f  wo  years  in  pnnting  them,  has  beea 
eontradicted  by  doeuments.  The  first  pamtiDg  represents  Noah's 
dniokenoess^  famous  for  the  Hgiue  of  the  Vergognoea,  or  Modes- 
tiba.  This  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  daoghters-in-iaw  of 
the  patriarch,  who,  in  tlie  right  eorner,  is  eorering  her  face  with 
her  handy  to  avoid  seeing  the  indeoent  position  of  the  old  m«>« 
But,  rather  roguishly,  the  painter  has  p«t  her  fingen  in  a  manner 
that  the  poor  woman  sees  far  more  than  she  oii^^t.  The  next 
painting,  which  represents  the  cursing  of  Ham,  is  full  of  in- 
describable grace  and  cheerfulness.  A  woman,  whj^is  dreasiag  a 
child's  hair,  is  a  pattern  of  lovely  innocence  and  grace,  as  is  also 
another,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  and  a  third,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  The  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.  Among  Nimrod's  retinue,  the  artist 
has  furnished  many  cotemi)orary  portraits,  among  which  those 
of  Cosmos  I.  his  son  Peter,  and  grandson  Julian,  are  easity  dis^ 
tiBgoished.  In  the  conflagration  of  Sodom,  the  expression  of 
the  roost  opposite  emotions,  sudi  as  hope,  resignation,  fear,  mad- 
ness, despair,  are  exceedingly  well  delineated  in  its  innumerable 
figures,  and  the  group  of  the  flving  Lot,  with  his  two  daugbtersy 
is  drawn  with  a  masterly  hana.  In  the  wedding  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  the  gp*oups  of  the  dancing  maids,  robsicians,  f  nd  spec* 
totors,  express  such  a  lovely  truth  and  nature,  that  every  beholder 
is  charmed  by  it.  On  the  floor,  under  the  history  of  Joseph^  is 
the  painter's  tomb.  Of  the  next  six  paintings,  wltich  represent 
the  life  of  Moses,  only  four  are  left.  They  are  followed  by  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  the  giant  Goliah  ;  the  last  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings. 

Pita. 

Lasinio  the  younger  took  us  this  morning  to  the  church 
della  Spina,  close,  and  almost  in  the  river  Arno.  It  bears  its 
name  from  a  thorn  from  Christ's  crown,  a  relic  which  the  Pisa- 
nese  have  lost  from  time  or  accident.  The  exterior  of  this 
small  church  is  built  with  the  greatest  gothic  elegance,  and  richly 
adorned  with  statues  of  saints  ;  but  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the 
ground,  there  is  not  a  straight  line  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  edifice. 
In  the  interior,  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  fine  painting 
of  Baxzi  (or  Sodonia,)  a  Madona  with  several  saints.  The  rest 
of  the  day  we  spent  in  the  company  of  our  friend  Tantini« 

He  shewed  us  the  spot  where  once  stood  Ugoiino's  £unous 
tower,  of  which  nothing  is  now  left,  although  the  dcenmia  still 
point  it  out  in  some  old  ruins.  We  were  amused  with  Tantini-a 
patriotism^  which  made  b»m  break  out  into  curses  against  the 
Ghibelline  Dante.    He  even  defended  tiie  cruel  martyrdom  of 
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Ugolino  and  his  sous,  who  intended  to  betrajr  their  eountrVy 
although  he  conld  not  approve  of  that  of  the  innocent  gfand^ 
eUUhreii.  Bat  his  seal  oeoaaie '  almost  laughable,  wlwn  he 
wanted  to  sabstitote  for  the  famoas  verse  of  Dante :  O  Pisa 
vitoperio  delle  genti,  &e.  the  more  appropriate  reading:  O  Pisa 
ttta  e  imperio  delle  genti !— -He  then  took  us  to  the  iKmitaL 
where  neariy  two  hundred  patients  are  kept  under  the  ftithfa 
eape  of  the  merciful  sisters.  We  then  saw  Rorini's  fmntiitg 
establishment*  from  whieh  the  most  splendid  typographical  works 
are  issaed  by  the  Bodonian  press.  Rosini,  a  professor  of  the  Italian 
literatore,  an^  known  by  several  writings,  received  us  with  all 
the  urbanity  of  a  well  bred  Italian,  and  took  us,  not  only  all  over  his 
establishment,  but  also  to  hb  boose,  where  he  keeps  a  very  good, 
sauill  collectioo  of  paintings.  After  dinner,  we  went  to  see  Savi 
the  prsfessor  of  botany,  a  jovial  old  gentleman,  in  whose  company 
we  visited  the  botanical  garden.  It  still  wants  our  northern 
fir  (Pinus  albus)  and  birch.  The  former,  however,  Savi  thinks 
to  get  fhmi  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  where  it  is  sometimes 
met  with.  But  the  tropical  plants  were  in  their  greatest  beauty. 
The  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  we  had  seen  in  Florence,  is  a 
descenduit  of  the  one  here.  Among  the  trees,  the  cedar  pioadly 
xsued  its  head  $  we  also  distinguished  several  palm-trees,  and 
among  them  the  dwarf  palm  (Chamaerops  huaulis,) which  is 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

After  having  been  present  with  Tantini  at  a  horse>-race,  we 
spent  the  evening  at  his  house,  and  having  taken  leave  of  this 
amiable  family,  we  retired  to  our  inn,  prepared  to  leave  this 
town  the  next  morning. 

Skna.  ' 
^  With  a  swearing  captain  of  the  Grand-duke's  troops,  and  a 
^V^  French  mercantile  traveller,  we  left  Pisa  at  four  o*clodc 
in  the  morning.  It  rained  the  whole  day,  and  it  required  the 
whole  stock  of  the  Frenchman's  liveliness  to  keep  us  in  good 
humour,  and  to  make  us  put  up  with  the  supper  and  beds  in 
Cattd  fiorentino.  The.  next  day  was  bright,  yet  the  roads  and 
fields  were  yet  almost  inundated  with  yesterday's  rain.  The  road 
^ich  leads  alternately  over  hills  and  vallies,  is  mostly  bordered 
with  olive,  and  vine  plantations,  yet  ntlier  monotonous,  and 
we  particularly  mhsed  the  ornament  of  high,  leafy  trees.  We 
reached  Siena  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  took  op  our  quarters, 
together  with  our  Frenchman,  at  the  inn  of  the  Golden  Sun. 
The  captain,  who  had  towards  the  last  become  rather  mil^ 
went  to  his  family. 

Siena  scarcely  contains  any  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  but 
ihe  monumems  of  her  power,  in  the  middle  ages,  are  moresplen 
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J^  Yet,  kom  her  IbrdMr  population  of  160|0M^.tli^  ane 
aeareely  15|000  left. 

>  The  city  is  simated  on  a  hill>  which  makes  the  streets  imlhar 
«n^vea.  Thejr  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  with  bride,  which, 
theiiig  damaged  in  many  places,  makes  .it  rather  incoovettient  to 
.Walk  on  them ;  the  main  street  only,  which  cuts  thiough  the 
Whole  city,  is  accessible  to  carriages*  The  streets,  however,  aie 
<€kan,  and  the  city  has,  notwithstanding  its  antique  appeamnM, 
a  friendly  and  cheerful  air. 

The  eathedral  is  the  most  splendid  place  of  worship  which  I 
liave  yet  seen*  The  outside  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  Gio.  Pisano^  but  more  richly  ornamented  in  the 
bci^ftiBg  of  the  fourteenth.  Alabaster,  and  marUe  of  all  colonr% 
fltatnes  and  columns,  tabernacles  and  galleries,  are  here  so  won* 
^kffiiUy  divided  and  miKed,  that,  notwithstanding  our  venemtion  cf 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  we  cannot  help  paying  oar 
Jmmage  to  this  beautiful  variety*  The  pomh,  built  of  red  and 
white  marble,  is  realty  jiplendtd.  Through  its  three  gates,  one 
joters  into  the  enchanting  predacts  of  the  temple. 
'  Here  oor  eyes  are  attraeted  on  all  sides,  from  the  ceiling  to 
-the  Mvenent,  so  that  one  is  for  a  long  time  at  a  kss  where  la 
fix  them.  The  whole  is  grand  and  solemn  i  the  black  and  whke 
snaifale  which  covers  the  interior,  in  alternate  stripes,  givaa  it, 
perhaps,  a  gloomy  aspect*  By  two  rows  of  elegant  pillars,  the 
whole  space  is  divided  into  three  oaves  \  in  the  middle  one,  not  far 
hmn  the  high  altar,  next  to  the  columns,  thew  are  six  branae 
angels  by  Mecchirino,  or  Dom*  Becca&mi,  and  next  to  the  others 
the  marble  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  by  Giu.  MaasMdi, 
Over  the  chief  entrance  is  an  old  representation  of  the  institution 
of  theLotd*8  Supper,  painted  with  the  most  glowing  colours,  on 
a  circular  window.  ONrer  the  arches^  between  the  piUars,  are  the 
kttsis  of  the  emperors ;  but  tlie  aides  are  overloaded  with  the  rude 
irasts  of  the  popes,  from  Cfafist  down  to  Lucius  the  Third.  The 
*attk  is  ef  an  axure  biae,  and  the  goMco  stars  with  which  it  is 
covered  give  it  a  dieerful  appearance. 

in^iur  review  of  the  chapels  and  altars  we  begin  with  the  cha- 
pA  Cfaigi.  The  great  splendour  which  reigas  in  it  cannot  indem- 
nify  ns  for  the  want  of  taste  which  characteriaea  all  the  phins  and 
works  of  Bvenim.  The  two  caricature  statues  of  Hieronimas 
and  Magdalen  are  also  by  him.  The  gilt  besso*iieliovo  on  the 
akar,  which  is  quite  incmated  with  lapis  lazuli,  is  his  work.  I 
jaentien  also  two  paintings  of  Maratta's,  a  Visitation  and  a  FUgbt 
to  Egypt,  the  latter  of  whieh  is  even  copied  in  Mosaic.  If  we 
see  here  the  excrescences  of  modern  art,  we  also  find,4Ui  the 
attar  dd  Cihorio,  a  remarkable  monument  from  the  first  tiaies  of 
her  restomtion :  a  painting  .oa  a  gold  ground  represaaaing  acveral 
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of  tbe  Old  Testameat.  It »  bjr*  m  oU  fltanate  paiotor^ 
Doccio  di  Boottintena,  who»  19  the  thirteentii  oeotory,  strove  to 
free  hiiBself  from  tbe  harshneu  and  drynets  of  the  Bjaaptino 
school.  What  18  moie  interestiog  id  the  choir  than  the  firasoeo- 
bj  Salimbeniy  are  the  seats  of  the  Prebendaries,  on  whieh  tho 
most  beaotifal  paintings  are  oomposcd  in  wood  mosaic.  Thejr 
laeitt  done  bf  Giodi  VtfODa,«  monlc  of  Mont'  Oliveco  Maggiore^ 
in  15€0.  The  vestry  contains  sone  txoelleDt  paindogs,  pariiea* 
larly  by  old  Siaocse  artista*  The  akar  S.  Ansano,  witUn  the  bpdv 
of  the  cbwreb^  eon  tains  00  the  side  tbe  other  half  of  Doccio  m, 
B/s  painting,  representing  a  Madona  with  angels.  It  was  finlsheii 
in  IS  10,  and  shc^s  us  sevend  saints  of  both  sexes  in  tbe  habili- 
mencs  of  a  mook,  which  were  then  called,  by  the  Greeki  as  well- 
ss  Latins,  the  dresses  of  the  blessed,  (Abito  angelico.)  Besides,  * 
they  carry  a  small  Greek  cross,  and  the  dressed  angels  hold  in  theif 
right  hands  a  kind  of  staff,  such  as  were  wielded  by  the  eastena 
enpeiors  and  consuls.  Before  entering  the  chapel  of  Bu  JoIm 
the  Baptist,  we  noticed  an  antique  pedestal  of  one  of  tbe  external 
ooimans,  which  is  eofered  with  Mme  of  the  most  excolJent  and 
tasttfal  basso-relievos.  On  the  altar  of  the  roood  chapel  stands 
the  brooae  sutoe  of  the  Baptist,  by  Donatello,  expressive,  yet 
stili  meagre  and  hard,  like  his  other  works.  Within  a  giwte  over 
it  are  sonse  reliqnes,  among  which  is  the  arm  of  the  saint  with 
wMeh  Pope  Pius  the  Second  presented  his  native  city  ia  14$4. 
Of  eight  fresco  paintings,  with  whieh  Pinturichio  had  adorned 
this  sanetnary,  only  five  ave  yet  ia  a  state  of  preservation,  and 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  tender  and  beauti Ail  perfomsanoes. 
Beiweea  the  two  following  altars,  one  of  which  contains  the 
surtue  of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  by  M.  Angelo^  and  tho 
other  some  smaller  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  are  attributed  to 
the  same  artist,  is  the  entnmee  to  the  feoMMis  Libraria.  It  beam 
the  mine,  from  tvrentjF-nine  immense  mosie  books,  in  foUo,  whiek 
are  lying  on  large  desks,  and  contain  on  their  parchment  lenvea, 
with  sploiidiAy-icoloaied  mMature  paintings,  the  melodiss  of  die 
ancient  dioreh»song  f  canto  fermo.)  They  are  from  the  pen  of 
B.  da  Mntem,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassioo.  But  the  Libraiia  in 
pteoliarly  fimiious  for  its  ten  grcnt  fresoo  paintings  on  its  waUs, 
ftom  the  hand  cf  B.  Phitiirichio.  The/  represent  the  life  of 
Acaeas  Sylvius^  from  the  Siaoeee  family  PaccoKmini,  who  alM^ 
wards  ascended  the  FMitifical  chair  under  the  name  of  Pius  the 
Second.  In  these  paintings,  which  are  neatly-  bordered  wkh  ara«- 
besks,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  reigR>  with  many. defects 
of  the  old  style,  high  splendouf  and  freshness  of  colouring,  fed* 
iiag,  gmce,  and  rich  compositton  of  very  expressive  figures  in  the 
various)y-<!oioured  dresses  of  that  time.  Hie  artist  has  fre*^ 
qoeiitlf  used  gold,  and  even  attempted  to  wovk  the  ornaments  in* 
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r^Uerd,  which  Vasiari  properly  calb  a  chief  tranapeasion  i^gainaft 
the  act*  The  dramngs  -of  these  paintings  are  said  to  be,  for  the 
moat  party  by  Raphael,  whose  friend  and  compaDion^  Pintnrichio 
had  been  in  Perugioo's  school.  The  manner  of  the  master  is 
tberefore  very  perceptible,  and  Pinturichio  was  attached  to  it,  all 
his  lifb-time,  while  the  genius  of  Raphael  steered  his  own  career 
to  immortality.  In  the  middle  of  the  Ltbraria  we  perceive,  on  a 
neat  pedestal,  tlie  headi^  statues  of  the  three  graces,  a  precious 
reliqtie  of  the  Gfceian  chisel,  which,  strangely  enough,  found  its 
idaoe  here.  Besides,  the  seaton  employs  this  place  for  his 
sclibol-room. 

We  return  to  the  cathedral,  and  examine  the  splendid  pulpit. 
It  is  entirely  built  of  marble,  in  a  Gothic  style,  and  presents  oa 
each  of  its  eight  sides,  in  basso  relievo,  very  richly  composed,  and 
laboriously  ejcrculed,  representations  from  Scripture,  by  Nic.  and 
Gtp.  Pisano.'  It  stands  upon  nine  columns  of  oriental  granite, 
under  which  is  a  socket ;  tour  columns,  however,  do  not  inune- 
&tely  rest  upon  it,  bat  are  supported  by  lions  and  lionesses  of 
natural  size,  that  are  either  playing  with  their  cubs,  or  are  wonj* 
iog  lambs,  an  allusion  to  the  power  and  victories  of  the  Sianese  m 
the  middle  ages.  The  pavement  of  this  cathedral  is  unequalled 
in  its  kind.  Here  scriptural  subjects  are  so  wonderfully  com- 
posed, by  the  be^t  masten,  of  white,  black,  and  grey  marble,  that 
they  resemble  the  moist  finished  compositions  in  chiaro  oscuixi* 
The  deception  is  yet  increased  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  shade 
which  is  produced  by  rays  cut  with  the  chiseL  Ages  pnsaftd 
away  before  this  costly  work  was  completed,  foe  which  Drucdo 
laid  the  ground-work  by  the  most  admirable  drawtO(ga«  Also  the 
later  artists,  and  among  them  Beccafumi  in  particjbuTi  have  con- 
tinued it  in  the  same  grand  style.  There  are  also  subjects  fimm 
the  prophets  and  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  araas.  of  aoqpie  Toa* 
oan  cities  then  in  alliance  with  Siena,  beaides  thftaoopMoil 
subjects. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  see  Pater  de  Angelis,  th6  Kbmrian  of 
the  university,  to  whom  we  brought  a  letter  of  recoromendsitigii. 
We  met  him  in  the  library,  and  ^und  a  friendly  old  gentleman 
in  him,  who,  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  offered  himself  as  our 
guide  thrcAigh  the  city,  and  began  his  office  by  showing  us  the 
rarities  of  the  libraiy,  which  contains  nearly  forty  thousand  vo- 
lumes. We  saw  some  very  remarkable  codices  and  manuscripts, 
and.among  them,  a  collection  of  letters,  which  were  either  written, 
dictated,  or  received  by  the  two  Sianese  saints,  Catherine  and 
Benlhardinus.  One  room  contains  a  collection  of  old  paintings 
of  Sianese  artists,  which  were  obtained  from  reduced  convents, 
and  churches,  and  are  destined  for  the  school  of  painters  which 
is  about  to  be  established.    From  the  library  we  went  to  see  the 
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great  market-place  {Piaxza  del  catnjx),)  It  is  aituated  ta  .tha 
valley,  is  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  quite  in  the  shape  of  a  muscle. 
Eleven  streets  meet  here,  and  the  old  senatorial  palace  {Pcdatzo 
delia  Signcriay)  with  its  high  steeple,  forms  the  principal  side  of 
it.  A  richly  ornamented  fountain,  at  which  Gio.  della  Geurcia 
worked  for  twelve  years,  and  by  which  he  acquired  the  honourable 
surname  della  Punte,  stands  in  the  middle.  The  most  antique 
looking  buildings,  many  of  wliich  still  bear  their  steeples,  sur- 
round it ;  the  palaces  Chigi,  Sansedoni,  Stasi,  and  the  Cosino 
de'  Nobili  are  the  most  distinguished  ones  among  them*.  A  quaek 
was  just  offering  his  drugs  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  number  of  customers. 

De  Angelis,  in  our  rambles,  took  us  also  to  the  house  belong- 
ing to  the  academy  di  Rozzi.  It  was  customary  for  the  literary 
societies,  which,  during  the  last  century,  were  so  numerously 
formed  in  Italy,  to  select  such  phantastical  and  often  ludicrous 
names  for  themselves  and  their  members.  There  were,  for 
instance,  academies  deTnformi  Ombrosi,  Selvaggi,  Smarriti, 
nay  even  deTnsensati.  Siena  alone  possessed  those  of  the 
Intronati,  Innominati,  Ardenti  and  Rozzi,  which  latter  have  made 
themselves  most  known.  They  chiefly  occupy  themselves  with 
dramatic  poetry,  have  their  own  theatrical  performances  and 
merry  meetings,  where  they  employ  themselves  with  playing  and 
dancing.  Their  device  is :  Chi  qtii  soggioma  acquisia  quel  che 
perde  !  a  pointed  allusion  to  their  name,  the  rude  onee. 

In  the  evening  we  visited  the  small  theatre  del  Saloncino,  near 
the  cathedral.  The  inscription  over  the  entrance  is:  Terror  et 
Mi$ericofdia,  which  tragic  effect  the  actors  seem  also  to  try  to 
produce  in  the  comie  opera.  For  the  Fanatico  di  musica,  and 
Adelina,  with  the  music  by  General!,  were  really  pitifully  per- 
formed. But  nothing  could  damp  the  spirits  of  our  French  com- 
panion, who,  after  having  amused  us  with  his  fun  till  late  at  night, 
took  a  merry  leave,  intending  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  Florence. 

Siena. 

We  have  here  spent  four  days  most  pleasantly  and  instructively, 
of  which  I  owe  you  some  account.  The  morning  before  yesterday 
we  breakfasted  with  de  Angelis,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  his  urbanity  and  good  breeding,  as  well  as  his  scholar- 
ship, and  uncommon  industry  in  the  promotion  of  science.  He 
showed  us  nearly  30  MS.  volumes  of  his  own  composition,  on 
history,  archeology,  and  the  belle-lettres.  We  first  went  to  the 
church  S.  Domenico,  which  is  very  large,  and  rich  in  paintings 
over  its  numerous  altars.  But  I  will  only  mention  two  of  them. 
A  sitting  Madona  with  the  infant,  the  size  of  life,  by  Guido  da 
Siena,  the  oldest  Tuscan  painter.  For,  according  to  the  inscriptk)n, 
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he  painted  this  picture  in  the  year  1221,  therefore  19  yeant  before 
Cimabue,  whom  the  Florentines  wish  to  consider  as  the  father 
of  modern  paintings  was  born.  With  all  the  imperfections, 
defects,  and  hardness  of  this  rude  performance  of  Guido's,  an 
expression  of  a  mild  graceful  grandeur  is  yet  paramount  in  it. 
The  paintings  of  Sodoma  (or,  as  his  real  name  was,  Guinantonio 
Razzi,  1554,)  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Catherine,  in  which  her  head 
is  kept,  are  certainly  of  a  very  superior  order.  The  scene,  where 
a  vision  throws  her  in  a  swoon  into  the  arms  of  two  nuns,  is  a 
master-piece,  in  the  full  signification  of  the  word.  Sodoma 
belonged  certainly  to  the  higher  order  of  painters,  and  we  should 
doubtless  possess  still  greater  works  of  him,  if  he  had  not  loet 
his  time  and  labour  in  his  foolish  amusements  with  monkies, 
squirrels,  &c.  Vasari  calls  him  a  fool  and  even  a  beast*— but  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  who  could  paint  as  he  did,  to  be  such 
an  abject  being  as  he  describes  him. 

The  house  of  S.  Catherine,  which  is  still  in  existence  here^ 
has  been  transformed  into  several  oratories  and  chapels,  by  the 
veneration  of  her  counti^men.  Her  miracles  are  represented  in 
laVge  fresco  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  devotion  still  visits  the 
closet,  where  she  used  to  sleep  on  the  floor ;  it  is  a  pi^  that 
it  has  been  so  much  adorned  in  modem  tiroes*  The  adjoiniog^ 
building,  where  her  father,  Jac.  Benincasa,  kept  his  dyeing  maiMi«* 
factory,  has  also  been  transformed  into  an  oratory.  Here  too  her 
miracles  are  immortalized  by  excellent  paintings  oo  the  walls. 
Over  the  altar  is  the  reception  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  with 
angels  holding  a  curtain,  beautifully  executed,  by  Sodoma.  The 
healing  of  the  sick  is  by  Pachiarotti ;  her  contempt  of  death,  with 
which  she  is  threatened  by  the  Florentines,  by  V.  Solimbeni  ;  the 
rescue  of  the  Dominicans  from  assassination,  effected  by  her 
prayers,  and  her  pilgrimage  to  the  body  of  S.  Agnes  of  Monte* 
pulcrano,  are  likewise  by  Pachiarotti.  The  last  painting  is  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  and  several  heads  in  it  express  the  grace  aad 
ideal  beauties  of  a  Raphael. 

A  few  steps  from  here  is  Fonte  Branda,  in  a  picturesque  situation, 
nientioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  CXXX.  v.  78.)  This  venerable  foun- 
tain was,  so  early  as  1193,  surrounded  with  an  edifice,  whieh 
is  opened  in  front  by  three  Gothic  arcades.  From  here  the  water 
is  conducted  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  valleyi  where 
it  sets  mills  in  motion.  ttf  • 

I  will  only  mention  now  a  few  objects  which  struck  us  in  the  ether 
churches.  In  S.  M aurizio  and  S.  Spirito  are  several  paintings  of 
old  Matteo  da  Siena.  In  the  latter  is  a  most  beautiful  coronatioa 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Pachiarotti,  and  in  the  vestry  an  annunciation 
and  visitation,  in  one  painting,  by  the  same  artist.  In  the  corri- 
dor of  the  convent,  to  which  this  church  belongs,  we  were  sttr- 
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ftia^A  by  Ai  Ckcelknt  fresco  paSntiogof  Fra/Baitidoaimeo's  : 
Christ  on  the  cross;  Madona,  Mary  Magdalen^  and  John,  all 
▼erj  noble  and  expressive  figures.  In  the  chiostro  of  S.  Fran- 
ckoo  is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour,  painted  as  far  as  the 
knees,  and  tied  to  a  column,  by  Sodoma ;  the  naked  body  is 
paiated  with  a  truth  and  knowledge  of  nature  which  can  only  be 
net  with  in  the  admirable  works  of  M.  Angelo«  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  posse,  possesses,  besides  some  very  old  paintings,  in  the 
choir,  by  M.  da  Siena  and  S,  Memmi,  a  beautiful  crucifixion,  by 
P.  Perogino,  the  adoration  of  the  kings,  by  Sodoma,  and  the 
baptism  of  Constantine,  by  F.  Vanni,  painted  when  he  was  but 
aeventeetf  years  old.  .  Going  to  the  church  del  Carmine,  de  An- 
geiis  pointed  out  to  us  two  fresco  paintings  on  the  outside  of 
some  houses,  an  excellent  Pieta,  by  Sodoma,  and  a  holy  family, 
by  B.  Peruzzi.  Peruzzi  belonged  to  the  famous  arcbiteets  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  was  also  distinguished  as  a  painter.  In  the 
church  Di  Fonte  giusta,  we  found  in  his  Sybil,  communicating 
her  oracle  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a  very  excellent  painting. 
Opposite  the  Carmine,  his  simple,  but  tasteful  house  is  yet  stand* 
ing.  This  church  is  remarkable  for  one  chapel,  which  possesses 
a  holy  ftmily  of  Sodoma's,  a  painting  as  beautifully  conceived  as 
it  is  tenderly  executed.  A  ward  in  the  great  hospital  contains 
aome  great  fresco  paintings,  by  some  of  the  oldest  Sianese  artists, 
but  they  are  scarcely  discernible  now,  under  the  smoke  and  filth 
which  covers  them.  The  tribune  of  the  high  altar  in  the  hospital 
church  contains  a  large  fresco  painting,  by  S.  Conca  :  the  |x>nd 
of  Bethesda,  which  is  admired  by  connoisseurs,  on  account  of  the 
art  which  is  displayed  in  the  perspective  of  the  architecture. 

Some  of  the  palaces  are  also  very  rich  in  paintings  and  other 
vrorks  of  modern  art.  Our  friend  took  us  to  the  palace  Sarracini, 
whose  massive  forms,  and  Lombardo  Gothic  exterior,  command 
respect.  The  court*yard  is  adorned  with  the  marble  busts  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  family ;  a  corridor  and  a 
small  apartment  near  it  are  ornamented  by  some  beautiful  arabe^ks 
from  the  hand  of  Gio.  da  Udine.  The  gallery  contains  agreat  many 

CiatingS)  bat  without  any  choice ;  the  most  of  them  are  worth* 
(S,  yet  boldly  attributed  to  some  great  master  or  other.  The  most 
interesting  things  in  it  are  the  drawings  and  pictures  of  B.  Peruzzi^ 
and  a  small  but  very  beautiful  tabernacle,  by  Fra.  Bartolommeo» 
with  the  MaiYs  and  John  near  the  crucifix.  The  gallery  of  the 
Chevalier  Piccolomini  Belland  is  smaller,  but,  much  better 
8€Aected.  We  bad  a  letter  for  him,  which  we  gave  to  one  of 
his  servaats,  as  he  was  in  the  country.  But  he  came  to  town 
iounediately,  and  having  found  us  out,  he  took  us,  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  over  his  newly  fitted  up  palace.  Even  in  the  passage 
we  were  greeted  by  the  casts  of  the  best  statues  of  antiquity, 
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wbich^  standing  in  separate  niches,  formed  a  friendly  circle  around 
us,  whilst  a  porcli  in  the  back^ground  opens  a  delightful  prospect 
on  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the  paintings,  I  onlj  quote 
a  holy  family  of  Raphael's,  in  his  first  manner,  a  delightful  land- 
scape of  Claude's,  two  holy  families  by  Frate,  one  by  Borroccioy 
the  birth  of  Christ  by  A.  Durer,  a  Madona  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  lovely  infant,  by  P.  Fattorn.  There  are  also  some 
interesting  original  paintings,  particularly  Petrarch's  Laura  by  S. 
Memmi,  the  genuineness  of  which  Belanti  is  even  ready  to  swear 
to,  Savonarola,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ;  Socinus  and  Bianca  Ca- 
pello,  by  A.  Allori ;  and  Pope  Paul  lll.'by  Titian. 

We  also  visited  the  interior  of  the  great  senatorial  palace,  with 
pleasure.  In  the  lower  apartments,  we  admired  a  large  fresco 
painting,  which  covers  the  whole  wall  of  a  room,  and  represents 
the  coronation  of  Mary.  It  was  painted  by  Pietro  Ansano,  in 
HOG.  The  drawing  of  it  is  more  free  than  in  other  works  of 
that  age,  the  expression  true  and  lively,  and  the  draperies  are  cast 
in  a  masterly  manner.  Another  very  old  painting  on  wood  at- 
tracted our  attention,  by  its  simplicity.  The  Madona  is  requesting 
Pope  Calixtus  to  assist  the  good  city  of  Siena  in  a  famine,  which 
he  promises,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  words  issuing  from  their 
mouths.  In  the  foreground,  asses  loaded  with  corn  are  already 
seen  approaching  the  gates  of  Siena.  The  council-hall,  in  the 
second  story,  is  painted  all  over  al  fresco,  by  old  masters.  The 
saints  Ansano,  Victor,  and  Bernardo  Solommei,  over  whom  the 
most  lovely  figures  of  angels  are  playing  with  a  curtain,  are  ad-> 
mirably  painted  by  Sodoma.  Over  the  door,  is  the  rude  gigantic 
figure  of  an  old  Sianese  General,  6.  R.  da  Fogliano,  painted  in 
iS28,  hy  Sim.  da  Lorenzo,  with  all  the  harshness  of  bis  age. 
On  the  side-walls  are  the  representations  of  several  victories  of 
the  Sianesc  in  chiaro  oscuro  i  but  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  Ma- 
dona. enthroned  between  angels,  the  grand  work  of  Altemanno  di 
Simoue,  an  old  master,' as  little  known  abroad  as  the  others  men- 
tioned above  who  have  worked  in  this  palace.  The  adjoining 
chapel  contains,  upon  all  its  walls,  fresco  paintings  by  T.  di  Bar- 
tolo,  in  the  year  MO/,  artificial !y  wrought  choir-seats,  and  a  mag- 
nificent altar-piece  by  Sodoma.  Madona,  with  S.  S.  Joseph  and 
Calixtus.  The  Sala  del  Consistoro  is  painted  by  D.  Beccafumi,  of 
which  Vasari  gives  a  full  description. 

From  the  high  steeple  of  the  palace,  wliere  the  bell  is  freely 
suspended  in  the  air,  by  an  iron  bar,  we  had  a  delightful  view 
over  the  city,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  climate  of  Siena  is  very  salubrious. 
During  the  earthquake  of  \7BQj  in  which  the  cathedral  paiticu- 
lariy  suffered,  we  were  told  by  Angelis  that  this  steeple  moved 
for  some  seconds,  like  a  pendulum,,  without  sufieringany  damage* 
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Towards  the  evening,  we  visited  La  Lrzza,  a  publie  walk,  wbere 
we  bad  particularly  the  opportunity  of  admiring  the  charms  of 
the  Sianese  ladies.  Regular  beauties  are  here  as  scarce  as  they 
arc  every  where  else  j  yet  we  saw  a  great  many  fine  figures,  that 
were  rendered  still  more  agreeable  by  a  certain  grace  and  frank- 
ness which  they  possessed.  The  ladies  here  are  accused  of  great 
curiosity,  a  reproach  which  is  perhaps  not  merely  confined  to 
Siena.  The  men  are  lively,  valiant,  and  candid.  Both  sexes 
speak  their  beautiful  language  with  a  peculiar  purity  and  ele- 
gance. 

To-morrow  we  set  out  for  Rome. 

ROME  AND  NAPLES, 

From  the  end  of  November,  1815,10  the  end  of  May,  1816. 

The  Sbvbn  Hills. 

We  have  been  a  full  week  in  Rome,  and  yet  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain,  or  give  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  grandeur  we  have 
seen,  so  much  did  we  feel  overpowered,  by  the  great  idea  of  being 
hi  Rome, 

I  will  not  weary  your  patience  with  the  recapitulation  of  our 
ideas  and  feelings,  when  we  approached  this  city  of  cities  ;  when 
we  entered  the  dreary  Campagna  di  Roma,  as  in  a  holy  precinct, 
and  when,  at  last,  our  vetturino,  pointing  to  the  right,  exclaimed, 
Ecce  Roma  !  and  we  beheld  in  the  glimmering  of  a  mild  evening 
sun,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  proudly  rearing  its  head  over  a  host  of 
lower  domes  and  steeples.  Silently  we  drove  along  the  Ponte 
Molle,  the  old  Via  Flaminia  :  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  near  the 
houses  and  villas  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  It  was  not  till  we 
had  actually  entered  Rome,  through  the  Porta  del  Popola,  that  we 
saw  any  human  beings  again  ;  but  our  eyes  were  riveted  to  the 
ancient  obelisk,  which  here  points  to  heaven.  A  soldier  of  the 
guard  near  the  gate  took  us  along  the  Corso,  to  the  Dogana  di 
Terra,  where  our  luggage  was  examined.  This  being  done,  we 
drove  through  some  dark  streets,  to  the  Via  de  Condotti,  where  we 
took  up  our  residence  in  the  German  inn  of  Monsu  Franz.  Phi- 
lip went  immediately  to  find  out  his  brother  Francis,  who,  for 
these  five  years,  has  been  practising  the  art  here,  and  who  the 
next  morning  served  us- as  a  guide. 

After  a  good  breakfast  in  the  Caf^  Greco,  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  German  artists  in  this  city,  he  took  us  to  St.  Peter's,  through 
bye  streets,  that  we  might  not  see  the  edifice  till  we  stood  before 
it.  We  went  at  last  through  the  high  columns  of  an  open  hall, 
and  suddenly  stood  on  the  place  St.  Peter,  before  the  obelisk,  the 
murmuring  foantain,  and  the  immense  cathedral.  We  even  en- 
tered it,  but  wc  saw  so  much  that  our  minds  were  overpowered, 
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and  we  were  obliged  to  recover  otir  exhausted  teoses  io  the  open 
air*  We  therefore  hastened  to  the  neighbouring  Janiculus^  at  th< 
top  of  which  is  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  at  one  time,  collected  the  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  But  to-day  we  had  enough  of  the  prospect 
about  us* 

That  same  day  I  took  lodgings  in  Trinity  de'  Monti,  with  a 
widow  and  her  two  daughters,  in  the  same  house  with  the  brothers 
Schadow  and  Thorwalson.  I  am  now  already  at  home  here ;  and 
shall  gradually  be  able  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  residence  in 
Rome.  Let  us  begin  our  rambles  with  the  Capitol. — Scarcely  a 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness  and  significance  now  remains,  and 
even  its  name  is  degenerated  into  the  soft  Campidoglio,  On  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the.  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
now  rises,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  church  and  convent  Ara  Coeli* 
Nay,  the  antiquaries  are  yet  doubtful  about  the  spots,  and  can- 
not conceive  where  all  the  edifices,  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
may  have  stood,  and  they  find  no  truth  more  certain  than  that 
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The  modem  Capitol,  however,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  Rome,  but  instead  of  its  former  frown  of  majesty,  it  presents 
a  cheerful  aspect.  The  palace  of  the  senator,  with  the  statue  of 
a  DeaRama,  over  a  murmuring  spring,  before  it,  alone  reminds 
us  that  this  spot  still  retains  some  shadow  of  ancient  power.  On 
both  sides  of  it,  are  the  Capitolian  Museum,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Conservator!,  both  built  after  the  plans  of  M.  Angelo,  whose 
amall  house  is  pointed  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  towards  the 
Borth*  On  this  side,  too,  he  laid  the  splendid  foundations  of  the 
Capitol,  the  foot  of  which  is  adorned  witli  two  Egyptian  lions  of 
basalt,  from  whose  mouths,  streams  of  water  run  into  marble 
basins. 

But  we  now  descend  to  the  Forum,  which  opens  a  distant  pros- 
pect of  ruins  behind  the  Capitol.  Of  the  two  triumplial  arches 
of  Tiberius  and  Septimius  Severus,  which  formed  the  entrances 
to  it,  only  the  latter  is  standing,  but  it  is  mutilated,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rubbish  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  Temples, 
cttrisB,  rostra,  Iiave  all  vanished ;  some  solitary  columns,  inter- 
spersed with  fragments  of  the  most  beautiful  friezes,  and  broken 
shafts  of  pillars,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Nature 
has  covered  these  ruins,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  with  ivy,  inter* 
mixed  with  violets  and  marigolds ;  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  taken  by  the  French  to  clear  the  ruins,  have  grown  again, 
whilst  the  laurel-trees,  which  they  planted  on  the  Capitol,  would 
not  thrive.  The  deepest  silence  now  reigns  in  these  places  of 
former  bustle  and  grandeur ;  for  here  you  seldom  meet  with  any 
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b«t  stn^gers  .enminii^  these  glorious  renakis,  or  some  rnonko 
creepiDg  to  their  eonventt ;  bat  balls  and  buffkloes»  peaceably 
runiiDating  near  their  carts  or  waggons,  may  be  seen  nearly  at 
all  tiroes.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Forum,  which  haf 
even  changed  its  'name  for  the  ondignified  appelhition  of  Caoip^ 
Vaccino. 

Round  all  these  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  Christianity  hat 
drawn  a  holy  circle,  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  ehurehesy 
which  are  built  about  here.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  seems 
to  me  to  be,  the  little  subterraneous  one  in  the  Taults  of  the 
ancient  Mamertine  prison,  near  the  arch  of  S.  Severus.  The 
Scala  GemonisB  lead  down  into  it  from  the  CapitoL  The  prince 
o(  the  apostles  is  said  to  have  been  kept  here  for  nine  months  by 
Nero,  and  to  have  performed  a  great  miracle,  for  which  it  is  bow 
called  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.  S.  Luca,  of  a  modem  architectare, 
borders  closely  upon  the  unsightly  ancient  church  of  S*  Adriano, 
which  is  followed  by  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  concealed  behind 
the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Antonine  and  Faustina*  S.  S.  Cosmas 
and  Damian  have  established  themselves  since  627 ^  io  the  tem^ 
pie  of  Remus,  which  is  joined  to  a  temple  of  Venus ;  their  bonea 
aro  kept  in  a  subterraneous  church,  which  formerly  commnni* 
cated  with  the  catacombs.  Next  to  the  temple  of  peace,  stands 
the  nunnery  of  S.  Franoesca  Romana,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala^ 
tine  hill,  opposite  the  three  columns  of  Jupiter  Stator,  is  the 
silent  chapel  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  I 

We  proceed  through  the  triumphal  aroh  of  Titus,  whicln  even 
BOW,  shows  us,  in  exquisite  sculpture,  the  victory  of  this  Emperor 
over  the  Jews,  and  arrive  at  the  Colosseum.  Even  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century  this  admirable  edifice  yet  stood,  in  its  pristine 
beauty,  uninjured  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
during  their  great  migrations.  But  then  it  was  attacked  by  mon 
powerful  enemies,  stupidity  and  vanitv,  which  succeeded  where 
the  savage  conquerors  had  failed.  When  Rome  rose  again  fnMn 
its  fiekll,  when  its  popes  and  nobles  wanted  palaces,  they  found  bo 
quany  nearer  than  the  Cokisseum,  and,  therefore,  plundered  it 
from  all  sides.  But,  notwithstanding  this  crying  sacrilege,  it 
still  stands  a  grand  and  majestic  edifice,  and  seems  to  scoff  at 
men,  and  their  little  habitations,  although  they  might  call  them 
palaces.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  erected,  in  the  middle  of  the  arenas 
where  once  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  bad  flowed,  a  cross,  and 
fourteen  small  chapels  around  it,  but  they  are  built  in  a  bad  taste, 
and  too  puny.  Pious  fraternities  frequently  perform  here  the 
procession  of  the  Via  Crtids,  and  a  hermit  is  the  constant  inhabi* 
tant  of  these  romantic  ruins. 

Through  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  we  went  to  the 
Fslatine-hlH,  once  the  cradle  of  Rome,  then  the  habitation  of  the 
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empcron,  now  the  seat  of  two  villas  and  a  convent  The  viDa^ 
with  the  gardens  (orti  Famesiam)^  which  was  built  here  by  pope 
Paul  III.,  is  nearly  a  ruin  again^  and  the  gardens,  once  so  re- 
nowned, are  almost  turned  into  a  wilderness  ;  yet  they  still  offer 
some  fine  views  and  prospects.  Through  weeds  and  shrubs,  we 
cut  our  way  to  some  small  subterraneous  chambers,  which  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  Livia's  baths.  The  ceilings  still  show 
some  neat  gilding  on  a  white  ground,  and  some  small,  well-pre- 
served paintings,  in  blue  compartments.  This  ceiling  is  all  which 
has  been  preserved,  under  rubbish  and  ruins,  from  the  ancient 
splendour  that  used  to  cover  this  hill.  There  is  yet  one  interest- 
ing 3pot  where  many  remains  of  columns,  friezes,  and  sarcophagi, 
are  scattered  amongst  shrubs,  A  large  piece  of  an  architrave  is 
used  as  a  table,  and  capitals  of  pillars  are  placed  round  for  seats. 
It  was  here,  in  the  shade  of  ever-green  oaks  and  laurels,  where 
some  time  ago,  the  Prussian  artists  commemorated  the  birth-day 
of  their  king. 

Between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  iiills,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
great  race-ground,  which  present  some  wonderful  grottos  and 
vaults,  several  of  which  are  most  picturesquely  over-grown  with 
shrubs.  Nothing  is  left  which  made  Mount  Aventine  once  re- 
markable. On  the  spot  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  temple  of  Diana,  now  stands  the  ancient  church  of  S*  Sabioa, 
with  twenty-four  antique  fluted  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and 
a  fine  painting  of  Sassoferrato's.  On  the  spot  of  the  temple  of 
the  Bona  Dea  is  now  the  church  and  garden  of  the  Priorato  di 
Malta.  We  found  the  latter  very  beautiful ;  and  were  gratified, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  sight  of  a  palm-tree  in  the  open  air* 

Our  wandering  over  the  seven  hills  takes  us  from  Mount  Aven- 
tine back  again  to  the  Cielian  hill,  where  the  ruins  and  monu- 
ments of  more  modern  times  will  occupy  us,  at  some  future  visit. 
This  day«  we  went  to  see  the  enormous  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Ca- 
racalla,  in  which  we  could  discover  or  guess  but  few  traces  of 
their  former  splendour  and  shape.  It  was  among  them  that  were 
found  the  Farnesian  bull,  Flora,  the  famous  Hercules,  and  many 
valuable  marble  columns,  and  who  knows  what  they  may  yet  con- 
ceal ?  For  the  lower  story  of  the  Therme  is  yet  entirely  buried 
by  them ;  and  it  is  only  the  second,  although  of  considerable 
height,  which  appears  above  the  rubbish.  These  walls  now  form 
the  inclosure  to  gardens  and  meadows,  where  goats  and  sheep  are 
bronzing  in  undisturbed  silence,  and  the  wanderer  is  seized  by 
Osianic  melancholy  when  the  wind  whispers  through  the  leaves, 
and  **  bends  the  solitary  head  of  the  thistle.^' 

Not  far  from  hence  is  the  Esquillne  hill,  and  close  by  this,  the 
ruins  of  the  Therms  of  Titas.  They  were  smaller  than  those 
of  Caracalla  and  Oioclesian,  yet  they  were  in  great  reputation  for 
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the  beanty  of  their  architecture,  as  well  as  for  their  rich  and  taste-^ 
fill  ornaments^  and  we  even  now  see  that  it  was  well  founded^ 
The  lower  story  is  likewise  buried,  and  of  the  upper  one  only 
thirty-six  apartments  are  yet  laid  open.  Precious  marbles,  mo- 
saics^ and  remains  of  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  in  the 
style  which  has  been  since  denominated  arabesk,  every  where 
testify  their  former  splendour.  Raphael  has  been  accused  of  bar- 
ing caused  these  apartments  to  be  covered  again,  that  the  world 
sliouid  not  know  from  whence  he  took  the  idea  of  the  ornaments 
in  the  boxes  of  the  Vatican.  As  if  the  rooms  of  the  ancients^ 
of  which  there  probably  exbted  more  in  his  time  than  now,  had 
not  been  thus  painted  ;  as  if  Vitruv  had  not  minutely  described 
them,  although  with  disapprobation ;  and  as  if  a  noble  mind 
could  descend  to  such  low  artifices.  The  bathing-rooms  had 
no  windows,  and  were  probably  lighted  up  with  candelabras** 
One  of  these  is  azure  blue,  ornamented  with  small  columns  of 
roiso  aotico  \  another  is  red,  and  divided  into  compartments  by 
gold  arabesks  and  small  gilt  columns.  It  is  the  same  where,  in 
1506,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  was  discovered*  But  here  there 
are  rnios  upon  mins.  For  in  the  entrance  to  the  baths  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  chapeL  dedicated  to  S.  Felicitas,  where  the 

r traits  of  the  saint  and  her  seven  sons,  in  rude  frescos,  may  vet 
traced  on  one  wall,  whilst  on  another  are  the  still  more  faded 
figures  df  our  Saviour,  with  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peten 

To  these  baths  belonged  Sette  Sale,  seven  vaulted  chambers^ 
originally  bnilt  for  reservoirs,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  Colosseum 
was  provided  with  water  when  there  was  to  be  a  representation  of 
a  naval  ^contest  in  it.  Their  ruins  are  situated  in  a  vineyard^ 
where  we  met  some  women,  'who  were  ravenously  devouring  some 
coarse  inaiae  bread  and  raw  brocolo  leaves,  and  strongly  reminded 
us  of  Macbeth's  witches. 

Ascending  this  hill  farther,  we  met  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  where  some  urns  yet  faithfully  preserve  the 
ashes  that  were  formerly  confided  to  them.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Macenas,  no  vestige  of  Nero'a 
lower,  froib  which  lie  beheld  the  conflagration  of  his  capital,  nor 
of  the  babitatbnsof  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Properce,  if  indeed  they 
ever  stood  here. 

On  the  spot  where  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  h  lis  meet,  on  the 
Piazza  de  Termini,  the  greatest  remains  of  ancient  splendour 


*  The  corridors  receif  ed  tlieir  lUht  from  openings  made  in  the  ceiling.  In 
one  of  tiiem  we  could  still,  distinguish  the  following  words  writt<fn  on  tke  wall— 
'<  l>ico«f«irim  Dtos  Diawm  ei  Jovem  Opt.  Max,  hub^  iroiot  quisquk  4w  minxerii 
swi  €ttearit.  Thos  tlie  ancieBt,  as  well  as  the  modern  Italians  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  lieavenly  powers  to  protect  themselves  agaiust  such  iwi- 
sance. 
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hare  been  preserved  in  the  baths  of  DtoclesiAn^  now  turned  into 
the  Carthusian  convent  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angioli.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  built  by  40,000  christian  slaves,  within  the 
space  of  seven  years  ;  in  extent  and  splendour,  they  were  probably 
never  surpassed  by  any  edifice,  or  perhaps  whole  city.  The  for- 
mer  Pinacotheca  is  now  the  Carthusian  church,  which  received  its 
present  form,  viz.  that  of  a  Greek,  cross,  from  M.  Aogelo.  On 
account  of  the  dampness,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the.pavenaent, 
by  which  the  sockets,  and  part  of  the  shafts  of  the  eight  colossal 
columns  of  granite,  that  are  in  it,,  were  covered.  They  were, 
indeed,  supplied  by  pedestals  of  white  marble,  which,  however, 
destroyed  their  proportion,  they  being  now  too  big  in  circiunfe- 
rence  for  their  heights  The  cross  nave  of  the  church  was  the 
proper  Pinacothek,  and  is  also  now  ornamented  with  paintings, 
although  of  inferior  value.  The  vestibule,  a  beautiful  rotunda, 
is  fitted  up-  from  a  former  Calidarium,  and  now  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  two  painters.  Carlo  Maratti  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
In  the  tribune  of  the  high  altar  is  a  martyrdom  of  S. .  Sebastianus, 
painted  al  fresco,  by  Dominichioo,  and  over  the  marble  floor 
runs  Bianehini's  brass  meridian,  between  the  signs  of  the  Zodiacs 
The  ehiostFO  of  the  convent  is  truly  grand  ;  it  was  built  on  a  plan 
of  M.  Angelo's,  forming  a  large  square,  with  its  colonnades  sup- 
ported on  a  hundred  travertine  columns.  They  surround  a  kitchen- 
garden,  in  the  centre  of  which,  a  cluster  of  three  large,  old 
cypress-trees,  with  some  orange-trees,  near  -a  limpid  spring, 
which  falls  in  a  marble  basin,  form  a  picturesque  group^  such  as 
we  are  often  delighted  with  in  the  landscapes  of  Poussia  and 
Claude. 

The  conclusion  of  my  peregrination  is  mount  Pincio,  for- 
merly called  Colis  hortulorumj  situated  without  the  city.  Hen 
used  to  be  the  gardens  and  villas  of  Poinpey,  Salhist,  and  the 
later  emperors,  from  which  they  enjoyed  the  most  delightful  pros- 
peets  on  every  side.  The  evenings,  after  my  daily  saiBfalea  are 
over,  we  generally  spend  at  the  Cafiii  Greco,- in  conversation  with 
our  smoking  countrymen.  In  the  midst  of  them  I  oiet  with 
Philip,  whom  1  do  not  now  see  so  often^  and  whom  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  ^in  this  eiijf  where  he  intends  to  stay  for  foot 
years. 

Ruins  and  Monuments. 

•Mild  and  clear  days,  such  as  you  probably  do  not  now  see  be- 
yond the  Alps,  succeed  each  other,  and  greatly  favour  our  rambles 
througli  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Some  of  them  I  undertook 
in  the  company  of  some  German  friends,  of  which  I  will  try  to 
give  some  account.  On  a  bright  morning  we  proceeded  cheer- 
fully from  our  coffee-house ;  crossing  the  forum,  and  passing  by 
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theCdceseutn  and  the  bttths  of  Caracalla,  wc  made  tbe  first  stop  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.    It  is  situated  in  «  vineyard  by  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano.    An  orange^tree,  with  its  golden  fruity  stands  at 
the  top  of  it.    A  young  woman  showed  us  with  her  lamp  into  the 
interior  of  the  tomb,  from  which  the  old  sarcophagi  have  been 
removed  to  the  Vatican,  but  are  replaced   by  well- imitated  casts, 
in  tolerable  preservation.     We  now  passed  through   the  gate  on 
the  Appian  road.    So  for  as  the  eye  reaches,  nature,  with  dose 
webs  of  ivy,  victoriously  covers  the  ruins  of  the  works  of  men. 
on  both  sides  of  this  desolated  road,  and  the  deep  silence  is, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  chirping  of  a  bird.    But  swift  lizards 
and  hissing  snakes  are  constantly  darting  through  the  grass.    We. 
perceived  n   large  conglomeration  of  vipers,  which,  at  our  ap- 
proach, quickly  disentangled  thenoselves,  and  like  arrows  darted 
into  their  holes.     After  having  crossed  the  small  brook  Maraoa« 
formerly  called  Almo,  and  dedicated  tp  Cybele,  we  turned  to  the 
left,  to  the  chapel  Oomine  quo  vadis.    When  St.  Peter  was  going 
to  Rome,  says  the  legend,  he   rested  on  this  spot.    As  he  was 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  lo !  our  Saviour   was  standing  before   him. 
The  astonished  apostle  asked  him>  Damine^  quo  vadis  f  (Lord, 
whither  art  thou  going  ?)  To  which  he  replied,  Eo  Rofnam  tU  iterum 
cmc^gar  !  (I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  again  !}      Upon  which 
he  disappeared ;  hut  Peter  knew  what  fate  awaited  biro  in  Rome, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped.    In  the  chapel  with  this  strange 
name  they  even  exhibit  the  stone  on  which  they  say  the  marks  of 
our  Saviour's  feet  Here  imprinted.     Leaving  the  road  entirely, 
and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  in  the  Campagna,  we  met  a 
small  square   brick  building,  in  a  good  style.    It  is  called  the 
temple  of  the  God  Ridiculus,  who  is  said   to   have  frightened 
Hannibal  in   a   dream,  exhorting  him   to  retreat  from   Rome* 
Others,  however,  attribute   it  to  another  divinity,   whilst  others 
ag:iin  make  a  tomb  of  it.     Without  stopping  at  their  hypotbeseK 
however,  we  proceeded  to  the  grotto  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  a  very 
lovely  and   romantic  spot.    Thick  foliage  surrounds  the  entrance 
of  the  C8¥e,  at  the  back  of  which,  a  clear  murmuring  spring  breaks 
forth  from  under  a  lying  statue.      Juvenal  complains  about  their 
having  destroyed  the  original  skBplicify  of  this  delightful  grotto 
by  the  introduction  of  artificial  ornaments,,which  be  wishes  to  see 
removed*!    His  wish  is  fulfilled;  nature  has  resumed  her  seat| 
marble  statues  and  <:olumns  have  vanished,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  little  perceptible  remains.    On  an  emiaence  behind  the 
valley  of  Egeria,  we  found  a  handsome  temple  of  the  Camoenes, 
changed  mto  the  church  of  St.  Urbanus ;  the  Corinthian  pillars 
of  its  portico  are  still  beautiful,  although   they  are  barbarously 
enclosed  within  a  wall. 
The    neighbouring  ruins  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  give  a 
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dMtinct  idea  of  these  kind  of  edifices.  The  walls  of  the  enclo- 
sure and  the  seats  for  the  spectators  are  still  in  tolerable  pre- 
senration )  the  trace  of  the  spina  and  bar  (carcereo^)  before  which 
the  cars  took  their  stations  before  the  race^  and  opposite  them, 
the  large  triamphal  gate,  through  which  the  victor  went  out 
to  the  via  Laiina  are  also  discernible.  Probably  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins  are  those  of  stables  which  is  made  more  likely  by 
.their  doors  being  placed  opposite  the  race-ground.  A  round 
building  in  the  middle  of  them,  is,  to  judge  by  its  architecture, 
older  than  the  stables,  thought  by  some  to  have  senred  as  a 
riding-school,  and  by  others,  as  stables  for  the  prstorian  guards 
that  used  to  accompany  the  emperors  to  the  races.  Probably 
there  was  also  a  temple  on  this  rotunda,  which  is  said  to  have 
served,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  fortress  for  the  family  Borgia* 
])ut  this  has  been  the  fate  of  many  ancient  edifices,  particularly 
one,  which  we  saw,  on  returning  from  here  to  the  Appian  road. 
Here  a  large,  massy,  circular  building  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  her  husband  Crassus 
erected  to  her  honour.  In  the  feuds  of  the  middle  ages  the 
family  Gsetani  transformed  it  into  a  kind  of  bastion,  and  found 
it  a  very  excellent  strong  hold.  Close  by  it  we  saw  the  ruins  of 
some  houses  and  churches  huilt  by  the  same  family.  After 
having  amused  ourselves  for  awhile  with  the  famous  echo  on 
the  tomb  of  C.  Metella,  we  proceeded  farther  on  the  road.  Among 
other  ruins  of  monuments,  we  also  found  the  tomb  of  the  Ser- 
vilian  family,  which  was  discovered  by  Canova,  and  which,  ludi- 
crously enough,  is  now  called  in  Rome,  il  sepolcro  di  Canova, 
in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  On  the  tomb,  we  read  the  words  : 
Quartus  Servilius  pecunia  sua  fecit.  It  was  rather  late  when  we 
reached  the  town  again. 

The  next  day  we  left  the  city  by  the  porta  Pia,  formerly 
Nomentana,  as  far  as  the  church  S.  Agnese,  at  a  distance  of  a 
Roman  mile.  It  was  huilt  by  Constantinc  the  Great,  on  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  the  saint  was  found.  Forty-five  steps 
lead  down  into  the  interior  of  it.  Here  we  were  surprized  by 
the  beauty  of  lf>  fluted  columns,  two  of  which  in  particular, 
are  admirable  ;  an  equal  number  of  smaller  ones  is  raised  above 
them;  the  whole  is  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  basilica.  The 
satue  of  the  saint  is  enthroned,  under  a  canopy  supported  by 
four  columns  of  porphyry  on  the  high-altar,  under  which  her 
body  is  buried.  On  a  side  altar,  n  beautiful  martile  head  of  Christ, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  M.  Angelo,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  chisel 
is  worshipped.  The  walls  along  the  stair-case  are  lined  with  old 
inscriptions  and  tomi)-stones,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
former  catacombs  of  tliis  church.  This  holy  place  is,  however, 
very  solitary  and  unfrequented. 
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A  few  itept  from  it  is  the  chorch  of  S.  Constantii.  It  is  this 
that  they  call  a  rotoDdai  which^  on  accoont  of  its  remains  of 
mosaic^  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  is  thought,  by 
many,  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  S.  Constantia  had  been  buried  here,  since  her  splendid  por- 
phyry sarcophagus*  which  is  now  in  the  museum  Clementinum, 
was  found  in  it.  The  beautiful  church,  with  its  twelve  couples  of 
Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  is  now  desolate  and  abandoned. 

A  mile  farther  we  came  to  the  river  Teverone,  the  Anio  of  the 
ancientSy  over  which  is  a  bridge,  whose  name,  Nomentus,  has 
been  most  shamefully  altered  into  Lamentanus.  Nor  far  beyond 
it  we  saw  the  Holy  Mountain,  now  a  dreary  hillj  without  a  single 
tree  or  monument. 

We  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  we  occupied  ourselves  with 
some  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  column  of  Trajan  is  a 
master-piece  in  its  kind.  Resisting  the  ravages  of  ages,  it  stHI 
presents  its  marble  history  of  the  victory  over  the  Thracians.  Its 
top  is  no  longer  crowned  by  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  but  it  is 
replaced  by  that  of  a  poor  fisherman,  the  apostle  Peter.  The 
space  round  it  is  dug  up,  which  laid  open  a  part  of  the  Forum 
Trajani,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Basilica,  perhaps,  too,  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  where  the  precious  fragments  of  columns, 
that  bad  been  found  there,  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
places.  But  these  are  scanty  remnants  of  the  old  splendour  and 
majesty  of  those  edifices.  The  Antonine  Column,  on  the  Piana 
Cofonna,  which  now  supports  the  statue  of  S.  Paul,  is  very  in* 
ferior  to  that  of  Trajan,  in  proportions  as  well  as  sculpture,  but 
it  is  still  a  beautiful  and  venerable  relic  of  antiquity. 

The  old  Campus  Martins  is  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and 
shows  but  very  few  traces  of  its  former  dignity.  Its  chief  orna* 
ment  was  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Of  this  monument, 
two  walls,  and  the  large  vault,  in  which  the  imperial  ashes  were 
deposited,  are  yet  left.  The  inner  space  was,  for  some  time, 
Qsed  as  a  garden,  but  is  now  turned  into  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
with  seatSj  and  serves  for  the  occasional  exhibition  of  bull-fights, 
fire-works,  &c.  Tlie  walls  are  also  deprived  of  their  marble 
columns,  and  every  other  kind  of  ornament. 

The  splendid  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  is  now  included  in  the 
fortress  of  S.  Angelo.  Even  Belisarius  used  it  as  such,  and  the 
precious  statues,  that  were  in  it,  as  missile  weapons/ to  drive  off 
the  besieging  enemies.  Under  Pope  Boniface  IX.  it  was  first 
made  into  a  regular  citadel,  to  which  later  popes  added  bastk>ns, 
out-works,  &c.  Urban  VIII.  took  the  bronxe  firom  the  Pantheon 
to  supply  this  fort  with  guns.  It  bears  its  name  from  an  angel 
that  appeared  here  to  St.  Gregory,  during  a  plague,  putting  his 
sword  into  bis  scabbard,  to  indicate  that  the  divine  wrath  was 
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appeatSed.  The  obicf  use  of  the  fort  qOW|  is  to  «bqoudc^  fhe 
great  €burQh-<feasts,'by  the  roaring  of  its  guns,  whilst  a  large  flag 
is  waving  eu  its  walls.  Od  the  feast  of  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is 
the  place  lor  the  exfaibxtioD  of  one  of  the  grandest  displays  of 
fire-works. 

Churches. 

Rome  is  die  city  of  churches,  and^  at  their  bead^  is  S.  Peter. 
But  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  it  till  I  shall  be  better 
aoqMainted  with  the  wonders  and  secrets  of  this  immense  edifice. 
In  the  mean  time^  I  shall  put  down  the  observations  which  I  have 
made. on  some  of  the  most  distinguished  religious  buildings  in 
this  city. 

T|ie  churches  here  are^  in  many  respects,  interesting  aafl  in- 
slriictive.  Many  which  have  been  built  in  the  first  ages  uf  chris-. 
tianity,  having  preserved  their  original  form,  remind  us  of  the 
iwnner  of  worship  of  the  first  communities.  Others  that  had 
been  basUkcBy  or  temples,  explain  to  us  the  arrangemeot  of 
aucb  fabrica.  But^  almost  in  all  of  them,  we  may  follow  the 
history  of  architecture,  its  blooming  with  the  ancients,  and  its 
decay  and  revival  in  the  more  modern  ages.  We  see  how  at 
first  the  noble  forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  elegance  were  neglected 
and  then  forgotten,  how  they  then  gradually  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute grandeur  for  beauty,  until,  at  last,  tlie  taste  for  the  antique 
was  revived^  and  soon  produced  a  hope  of  even  surpassing  the 
ancients.  Thus  arose  the  pitiful  extravagances  of  a  Borromini 
and 'Bernini,  who,  unfortunately,  lived  in  an  age  when  the  rage 
for  building  among  the  popes  and  Roman  nobles  was  at  its 
height.  Hence  the  tastelessness,  and  extravagance  qf  style,  of 
so  many  churches.  But  even  these  are  not  quite  without  interest, 
and,  in  some  of  their  parts,  even  excite  our  admiration. 

The  first  which  we  enter  is  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  Basilica 
Liber-iaoa,  on  Mount  Esquiline,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  in  Christendom.  It  is  standing  free,  having  two  fronts, 
one  with  a  rich  double  colonnade,  the  other  more  simple  and  dig- 
nified y  two  domes  and  a  steeple  distinguish  it  at  a  distance. 
Opposite  the  chief  front  rises  a  beautiful  marble  pillar,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum,  supporting  the  gilt 
statue  of  a  Madona;  opposite  the  other,  stands  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  of  the  highest  antiquity.     But  it  is  the  interior  which 

{ presents  the  grandest  sight.  Thirty-six  marble  columns,  of  tba 
onic  order,  divide  it.  into  three  naves,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
to  intercept  the  eye  from  being  immediately  cast  on  the  altar. 
Thia  is  formed  by  an  ancient  porphyry  sarcophagus,  covered  by 
a  marble  slab,  and  overspread  by  a  gold  canopy,  supported  by 
four  marble  columns.    Behind  the  altar,  the  niche  ot  the  chief 
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tribbntt)  togtther  with  the  ttats  of  the  bbkop  and  the  ppthm* 
dafies,  form  a  large  crescent,  the  roof  of  which  ia  oraatteiited 
with  Mosaic  representations  of  the  fifth  century.  But  the  real 
splendour  of  this  choreh  is  contained  in  two  chapels^  situated 
epposite  one  another,  that  of  the  sacrament  and  the  ciiapei  Bor- 
ghese.  The  former  boilt  by  Sixtus  V.,  whose  tomb  it  also  ood^ 
taiQS^  although  rich  and  splendid,  is,  in  every  respect,  surimsed 
by  the  latter,  which  is  conaidered  the  most  beautiful  one  in  Koine. 
Here  the  eye  is  daczkd  by  the  splendour  and  variety  of*  the 
JtoneSj  and  the  mind  is  nearly  orerwhdnied  by  the  arowded 
mumber  of  works  of  art. 

A  solitary  read»  between  garden  walla  and  dilapidated  hoocei^ 
takes  us,  at  do  great  distaoee,  to  the  Basilica  of  S.  Glomnni 
Laterano.  It  is  the  choreh  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and,  as  attch, 
every  new  pope  takes  solemn  possession  of  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
alfo  called  by  tho  proud  name  of  *  Mother,  and  chief  of  all  the 
churches  in  tbcworld.'  It  waa  founded  by  Constantine  the  Grsaft» 
bnt  the  high  obelisk,  which  stands  before  it,  waa  brought  here  by 
his  son  Constantius*.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  majestic  iU"* 
terior  of  the  immense  temple,  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bor^ 
romini.  to  be  finished  and  disfigured  by 'him.  The  vault  before 
bim-,  was  supported  by  a  host  of  three  hundred  antique  piHara } 
Borrominff,  urged  by  a  demon  of  tastelessoess,  walled  them  u^ 
in  heavy  pilasters,  and,  probably,  thought  he  had  pierfermed  a 
tnaster-piece  of  art,  when  he  covered  them  with  a  load  of  oma-* 
ments,  and  provided  them*  with  nichea,  in  which  he  placed  the 
rather  indifierentty-executed  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles*  The 
high  altar,  in  the  shape  of  a  Oothie  tabernacle,  preserves,  amoK^ 
dtber  relics,  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Four  fluted  eolvmna 
cf  gilt  bronae  on  the  high  akar,  are  very  remarkable  and  b8attti-« 
ful,  although  their  origin  is  yet  doubtful.  Among  the  ohapelsi 
that  <a  the  family  Gorsini  is  uni^,  and  if  that  of  Boif  heae  be 
considered  as  the  most  beautiful  m  Rome,  this  one  may,  withent 
eissggeration,  be-  considered  aa  the  moat  beautiful  in  the  werldi^ 
but  1  wil)  attempt  nodescriptioa  of  it ! 

Oe  leaving  the  church,  wte  first  behold  ita  majestic  aMdvera 
front,  where,  under  a  high  portico,  are  it*  Ave  entranee-portab* 
Then  we  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  distant  landscape,  tennfr^ 
nated  by  the  Albanian  hills.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  remove 
the  Roman  monuments,  of  whatever  branch  of  the  arts  they  may 
be,  to  another  spot  of  the  earth.  Let  your  musenma  be  ever  so 
brilliant,  in  which  you  think  you  are  to  possession  of  the  ravished 
divinities,  they  will  always  remain  gloomy  and  dull  abodes,  if  the 
holy  splendour,  and  the  loving  breeze  of  the  eternal  city  does  not 
shine  upon,  and  waft  around  them ! 
.  Near  the  churclK  of  the  Lateran  is  die  Batlisterta,  in  which, 
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Medrduig  to  traditioa,  Constantine  the  Great  is  aaid  to  have 
been  baptised  by  Pope  Silvester.  It  is  sir.all^  of  an  octaDgokr 
shape,  plain  without,  but  interesting  within.  In  the  centre  b  an 
octangular  basin,  into  which  the  catechumen  used  to  descend  by 
four  steps,  to  receive  baptism  ;  now  an  antique  basalt-vase  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  Eight  beautiful  columns  of  porphyry,  on 
which  are  raised  as  many  smaller  ones  of  white  marble,  support 
a  beautiful  architrave  and  the  cupola ;  in  a  side  chapel,  two 
tmoiense  columns  of  porphyry  are  closed  up  in  the  wall.  In  a 
beautiful  chapel,  with  five  entrances,  by  the  side  of  the  lAterao, 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  is  the  scak-santa,  the  marble  stairs  boat  the 
bouse  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalemj  on  which  our  Saviour  went  so  often 
up  and  down.  The  steps  are  covered  with  boards  ;  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful,  who  only  venture  to  ascend  it  on  their  knees, 
having  nearly  worn  away  the  marble.  Besides  many  relics,  they 
worship,  when  arrived  at  the  top,  an  ancient  image  of  Christ,  and 
descend  by  another  convenient  stair^case  in  the  usual  way. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Lateran  stands,  in  solemn  grandeur,  the 
church  of  S.  Croce  di  Gerusalemme,  which  bears  its  name  firom 
the  third  part  of  the  cross,  which  was  deposited  here  by  the 
Empress  Helen.  The  church  S.  Clemente,  between  the  Lateran 
and  CSolosseum,  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  original  form  of  the  christian  church.  Four  columns 
of  granite  support  the  portico^  and  twenty  old  marble  columns 
divide  the  body  into  three  naves.  The  choir  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  having,  on  each  side,  a  desk  from  which, 
•riginally,  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  read ;  they  are  called 
ambenes.  Some  steps  lead  up  to  the  tribune,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  bishop's  chair,  two  rows  of  marble  benches  for  the 
priests,  ran  along  the  walls;  the  choir  was  app<Hnted  to  the 
minor  clergy  and  the  choristers.  The  side  naves  terminate  in  two 
vanlted  niches,  which  are  now  used  as  chapels,  but  were  originally 
under  tbe  denomination  of  Cellss  or  Exedra,  set  aside  for 
private  devotion  and  .mediation.  The  shape  of  thb  church 
entireljr  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Basilice,  as  described  by 
Vifepovius,^  and  as  it  may,  in  part,  yet  be  traced  in  some  other 
Roman  churches,  that  have  actually  been  Basilicfls;  it  is  the 
shape  which  is  used  as  the  base  of  all  large  Roman  churches, 
and  all  the  Italian  cathedrals  and  conventual  churches.  In  an  old 
ehapel  of  S.  Clemente,  are  iome  fresco  paintings  of  Masaccio, 
unfortunately  too  much  injured  by  time. 

^  On  Mount  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  is  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Twenty-two  antique  Doric  columns  of  Parian 
marble,  of  uncommon  beauty,  although  standing  a  little  too  close 
to  each  other,  partition  the  body  into  three  naves.  Halting 
a  little  near  the   tomb  of  some  cardinals,    we    immediately 
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g]2  (o  tlie  tomb  of  Julius  IL  Behold  here  a  masterpiece  of  Buo- 
naroti*s,  his  stntue  of  Moses.  How  he. is  sitting  in  the  bold  con- 
sciousness of  his  power,  with  the  commanding  looks  which 
are  even  flaming  in  ranrble,  and  demand  of  every  one  obedience 
and  res{)ect  towards  that  God  whose  laws  he  holds  in  his  hands  ! 
How  the  beard,  descending  in  soft  living  waves  down  to  the 
middle,  apfjesKS  shaken  by  the  holy  emotions  which  are 
agitating  the  man  of  G(id,  and  entering  into  the  heart  of  every 
beholder.  How  the  sinewy  foot,  unconcealed  by  the  rich  drapery, 
betrays  the  beauty  of  the  whole  body,  and  shows  itself  as  the 
6rm  sup^rt  of  the  firm  unbending  man  !  Woe  to  you  if  he 
should  nse,  and  should  pronounce  in  wrath  that  which  now  is 
only  hovering  as  a  thought  over  the  sinking  brow  and  round  the 
lips  of  the  mighty  man  ! 

S.  Martino,  likewise  on  the  Esquiline  htU.  is  very  old,  and 
built  from  a  part  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  but  it  is  a  magnificent 
church.  It  is  also  filled  with  splendid  marble  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  admirable  land- 
scapes of  both  the  Poussins.  A  staircase  under  the  high  altar 
leads  to  a  chapel,  from  which  we  reached  a  subterraneous  church, 
with  a  mosaic  pavement  and  other  old  monuments,  which  the  chill 
of  the  damp  air  did  not  allow  U9  to  examine, 

S.  Stefauo*s  rotunda,  whether  it  has  been  an  ancient  temple  or 
not,  IS  a  very  old  remarkable  building.  It  is  an  enormous  rotunda, 
asindicated  by  the  name,  disclosingan  extensive  interior  surrounded 
by  a  double  row  of  granite  columns.  Fresco  paintings  round  the 
walls,  by  Poroarancio,  represent  the  first  persecution  of  the 
Christians  with  horrid  truth  but  lively  imagination.  If  any  part 
of  Rome  ma^y  be  called  solitary,  it  is  this,  where  the  almost 
constantly  locked  church  is  standing  in  the  midst  of  ruins. 

From  S.  Gre|;orio,  on  the  Cselian  hill,  the  prospect  is  delight* 
ful.    In  the  midst  of  it,  is  the  convent  S.  Bonaventura  with  its 

firden,  of  whose  greatest  ornament  a  high  palm-tree,  the 
reach  have  left  nothing  but  the  dry  stem,  having  torn  off  all 
the  branches  for  walking  sticks.  Three  chapels,  adjoining  the 
church,  I  found  more  iutereating  than  the  church  itself.  In  the 
first  is  the  statue  of  S«  Silvia,  mother  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  in 
the  second  Guido  and  Dominichino  have  rivalled  each  other  in 
talent.  The  conducting  of  S.  Andrew  to  martyrdom  is  by  the 
former,  and  the  flagellation  of  this  saint  is  by  the  latter.  These 
two  valuable  fresco  paintings  have  been  cleaned  and  restored  to 
'  the  world  by  the  art  of  Palmaroli.*     In  the  third  chapel  is  a 

,  ,  I  ,  ,  ^^^ ,,    „      M  I  _  I  a    JMJJ-__-, I    -         I J    I  I      II    I    ■      ■  I      ■        ■  I      ■  ■■  I.  I ^^^^^^^^mm^ 

•  Pailinaroli,  a  Roman  paiRtcr,  has  taiight  the  world  the  art  of  cleaning  old 
'fre»co  paintin^A,  and  restoring  them  to  their  original  colours. 
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statae  of  S.  Gregorjr,  and  the  stone  table,  at  which  he  used  every 
morning  to  entertain  twelve  pilgrims. 

We  now  turn  to  the  incomparable  Pantheon  or  Rotunda.  Not- 
withstanding the  spoliations  and  disfigurings  of  eighteen  centuries, 
it  still  stands  in  its  pristine  beauty.  Still  its  portico,  supported 
by  16  colossal  columns  of  granite,  is  one  of  the  grandest  ves- 
tibules in  the  world,  although  Urbanus  VIII.  deprived  it  of  the 
bronze,  with  which  its  ceiling  was  covered,  and  had  a  couple  of 
puny  steeples  saddled  on  it  by  the  wretched  Bernini.  The  niches 
that  used  to  contain  the  Cblossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa 
are  empty,  but  the  old  bronze  doors  still  turn  heavily  on  their 
hinges.  And  the  old  sanctity  and  solemn  grandeur  still  resides 
in  the  rotunda,  once  devoted  to  all  the  Gods,  now  to  all  the 
martyrs  and  the  holy  virgin.  A  mild  light  is  received  through  a 
single  round  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  and  throws  on 
all  the  objects  an  indescribable  magic  charm. 

The  Pantheon  is  now  more  devoted  to  the  remembrance  of 
men  famous  in  art  or  science.  C.  Maratta  was  the  first  who,  at 
his  own  expense,  placed  the  busts  of  R.  Sanzio  and  H.  Carracci 
in  this  sanctuary,  to  which  soon  a  number  of  others  were  added, 
and  which  Canova  now  considerably  increases  by  performances  of 
his  pupils. 

Of  some  other  churches  within  Rome,  I  may  perhaps  have 
something  to  say  in  my  future  letters,  as  they  may  come  in  my 
way  during  my  excursions.  Now  I  shall  merely  give  an  account 
of  a  few  ancient  churches  which  I  visited  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Campagna.  On  an  excursion  to  S.  Paolo  without  the  walls,  we 
came,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  to  a  spot  remarkable  for 
several  of  its  buildings.  Here  il  an  old  beautiful  temple  of  Fortuoa 
Virilis,  which  time  and  barbarism  have  not  been  able  to  deprive  of 
its  dignity,  now  turned  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca ;  here 
stands,  now  called  Madonna  del  Sole,  an  ^egant  temple  of  Vesta 
on  the  shore  of  the  Tiber  $  and  the  sanctuary  of  Pudicitia  Patricia 
is  now  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Of  a  marble  disk 
representing  a  human  face,  with  openings  for  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
which  is  now  lying  in  the  portico  of  this  church,  it  was  said,  that 
persons  taking  an  oath  were  compelled  to  put  their  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  face,  and  if  they  had  perjured  themselves  they 
could  not  withdraw  it.  It  is,  therefore,  called  Bocca  della  veritk, 
but  was  probably  nothing  else  but  the  rude  mouth-piece  of  a 
spring  or  aqueduct,  which  certainly  never  pinched  the  hand  of  a 
perjurer. 

Through  the  gate  of  St.  Paolo,  by  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  we 
went  to  St.  PauKs  church,  at  about  a  Roman  mile's  distance. 
The  road  was  formerly  covered  by  a  rich  colonnade,  which  reached 
from  the  gate  to  the  Basilic^    Now  all  about  is  sjlent  and  unfre- 
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aucnted;  Bui  daring  the  summer  months  the  insalubrious  state  of 
lie  air  even  makes  the  monks  leave  their  convent.  Constantine 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  apostle  Paul  was  buried,  a  temple, 
which  was  extended  to  its  present  grandeur  by  later  empercirs. 
The  outside,  with  its  mosaic  pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  its  splendid  portico,  inspire  respect ;  but  Kow  surprising  is 
the  sight  when  the  bronze  gates,  whicii  were  cast  in  IO70,  are 
opened  to  display  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary.  The  eye  beholds 
a  forest  of  columns,  through  which  passages  are  open  to  the 
high  altar,  over  which  is  a  Gothic  canopy  resting  on  four  columns 
of  porphyry.  Eighty,  for  the  most  part  precious,  columns  divide 
the  church  into  five  oaves,  the  pavement  of  which  is  composed 
from  fragments  of  ancient  marble  inscriptions.  On  the  walls,  sup- 
ported by  the  columns  of  the  central  nave,  are  the  remains  of  some 
very  old  paintings,  and  among  these  the  portraits  of  all  the  Pope^ 
from  St,  Peter  to  Pius  the  Seventh.  The  wood-work  of  the 
TCoSy  admired  for  its  workmanship  and  antiquity,  appears  as  it 
does  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  quite  uncovered,  and  contributes, 
if  not  to  the  beauty,  yet  to  the  peculiarity,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  whole.  But  yet  its  desolate  and  forsaken  state  inspire  the 
wanderer  with  an  unpleasant  feeling,  and  urge  him  to  leave  its 
silent  halls*  We  also  visited  the  chiostro,  the  small  arcades  of 
which  are  supported  by  small  columns  of  various  shapes  and 
colours. 

AboQt  two  miles  further  we  met,  in  a  country  of  a  serious  cast, 
formerly  called  ad  aquas  Salvias,  three  ancient  churches.  The 
middle  one,  S.  Paolo  alletre  fontane,  is  on  the  spot  where  the 
apostle  was  beheaded,  and  where  his  head,  leaping  three  times 
from  the  ground,  called  forth  the  three  springs  which  are  shown 
within  the  church.  S.  Vincenza  e  Anastasio  bears  on  its  pillars 
the  nearly-obliterated  fresco  images  of  the  apostles,  painted 
after  drawings  of  Raphael,  and  is  interesting  by  the  mystical 
cloisters  and  balls  of  the  former  convent.  S.  Maria  Scala  coeli 
stands  on  the  graves  of  the  twelve  thousand  christians  wliom 
Dioclesian  murdered  after  he  had  made  them  work  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  baths.  They  are  all  three,  however,  enipty  and  deso- 
late, and  are  hastening  to  decay. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  basilica  S.  Lorenzo,  likewise  situated 
without  the  city.  It  is  about  a  miglia  from  the  former  porta  Ti- 
bnrtina.  Like  S.  Clemente,  it  has  still  preserved  its  primitive 
Tenerable  form  and  splendour.  Its  portico  rests  on  six  wreathed 
columns ;  its  nave  is  formed  by  twenty-two  columns  of  oriental 
granite,  and  the  choir,  with  its  two  ambooes,  begins  in  the  centre. 
Its  tribune,  or  rather  presbytery,  which  is  ascended  by  means  of 
steps,  rests  on  twelve  splendid  fluted  columns,  with  rich  Corin- 
thian capitals  of  the  most  costly  species  of  marble,  called  pava- 
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nazzetto ;  yet  they  are  half  sunk  in  the  ground.  Below  them  is  a 
smaller  row  of  columns,,  of  white  marble.  Below  the  high 
altar,  whose  canopy  is  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns,  in  a 
chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  the  saints  Laurence  and  Stephen,  and  an 
old  Roman  sarcophagus,  close  by  the  entrance,  with  an  esqoisite 
basso  relievo,  representing  a  wedding;  it  now  serves  as  the  tomb  of 
a  cardinal.  This  church  is  little  frequented  ;  still  it  is  not  so 
dreary  as  that  of  S.  Paolo. 

The  basilica  S.  Sebastiano  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  tlie 
Appjan  way.  The  statue  of  the  saint  is  formed  after  a  model 
of  Bernini's,  who  probably  had  the  dead  son  of  Niobe  before  bis 
eyes,  when  he  made  it.  This  church  also  forms  the  chief  en- 
trance to  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  The  catacombs  are  deep 
subterraneous  passages,  originally  dug  by  the  old  Romans  to 
extricate  the  puzzolana,  a  volcanic  sand  used  in  building.  They 
afterwards  became  an  asylum  for  the  first  Christians  during  their 
cruel  persecution.  It  was  here  where  they  met,  kept  their  wor* 
ship,  and  buried  their  dead.  The  bodies  were  laid  in  niches  of 
the  same  size  practised  in  the  side- walls,  and  after  adding  instru* 
ments  of  their  martyrdom,  and  frequently  a  bottle  of  their  blood, 
they  closed  it  either  with  a  brick  or  a  slab  of  marble. .  Sometimes 
they  wrote  on  them  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  some  pious 
words;  sometimes  they  only  put  .a  cross,  or  the  initials  of  the 
liame  of  our  Saviour  on  them  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  a  Chris'' 
tinn.  For  many  graves  were  found  without  any  sign  or  inscrip- 
tion. They  were  probably  those  of  poor  people,  or  slaves,  that 
could  not  afford  a  decent  burial.  Thirteen  Popes,  nearly  170,000 
martyrs,  and  S.  Sebastianus  among  them,  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  Thus  the  catacombs  became  a  rich  source  of  relics^ 
with  which  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  supplied  the  world.  No 
one  else  has  a  right  to  them  ;  an  inscription  at  the  entrance  threat^ 
ens  every  one  with  excommunication  and  the  eternal  curse,  whii 
should  take  any  thing  away  with  him  from  here ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  left. 

Villa  Borghese, 

Tliis  beautiful  villa  is  without  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  It  stretches 
over  a  part  of  mount  Pinceo,  wherefore  it  is  also  called  Pinciana. 
It  offers  a  most  beautiful  prospect  over  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  and 
contains  within  its  immense  domain,  woods,  pastures,  lakes,  and 
excellent  gardens,  with  some  of  the  most  niluable  specimeus  of 
art. 

The  Casino,  built,  like  all  the  rest,  by  Caidinal  Scipto  Bar- 
ghese,  to  whom  the  land  had  been  given  by  his  uncle,  Pope  P^trl 
the  Fifth,  is  so  overloaded  with  basso  relievos,  statues,  and  other 
ornaments^  that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  the 
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building.  The  interior,  not  less  rich  and  costly,  contained  the 
most  Tatonble  collection  of  antiquities  that  ever  was  possessed  by 
a  private  individual.  But  Prince  Camillo  Borghese  preferred 
taking  eight  millions  of  francs  for  them,  and  thus  the  Gladiator, 
the  Hermaphrodite,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  other  master- 
works  of  ancient  art,  have  remained  in  Paris.  I  never  wished  to 
see  what  has  remained  in  the  Casino ;  among  which  is  Bernini's 
famous  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  always  preferring  a  ramble 
through  the  grounds.  There  is  now  a  dead  silence  round  the  Casino. 

The  grounds  are  really  magnificent,  and*  constantly  open  to  the 
public.  Broad  shady  walks,  with  fields  and  thick  groves,  various 
buildings,  monuments,  lakes,  and  fountains,  are  placed  on  the 
fittest  spots  ;  clusters  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  form  the  most 
delightful  groups.  In  a  bosquet  of  ever-grtren  oaks  lies,  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  an  island,  with  a  neat  temple  of  iEsculapius, 
whose  statue  honours  the  Greek  chisel.  Farther  on  are  extensive 
grass-plots,  covered  with  large  herds  of  black  and  red  deer;  then 
follows  the  thicket  of  the  park,  all  in  a  noble  and  princely  style. 

On  Sundays  these  grounds  are  much  visited  by  the  Romans, 
who  come  either  on  foot,  horseback,  or  in  carriages.  Yet  there 
are  still  silent  si)ots  where  the  lovers  of  repose  will  always  find  an 
undisturbed  ana  delightful  retreat. 

Trasievtre. 

Tliis  is  the  part  of  Rome  situated  beyond  the  Tiber.  Its 
inhabitants  bore  ratbcr  a  low  character  even  among  the  ancients, 
and  it  is  now  considered  an  insult  among  the  Romans  to  be  called 
aTrasteverian.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  boast  of  their 
genuine  Roman  descent,  and  of  having  kept  their  blood  pure  and 
unmixed.  There  is  in  fact  something  characteristic,  a  certain 
pride  and  gloomy  seriousness,  marked  in  their  countenances. 
The  women  are  distinguished  in  their  dress,  by  their  hair-nets^ 
large  ear-rings,  and  immense  shoe-buckles,  but  mostly  too,  by 
a  certain  bold  beauty  and  freshness. 

With  the  e^Lception  of  the  street  Lungara,  all  the  others  in 
Trastevere  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Solitude  and  silence  almost 
prevail  every  where,  and  some  parts  seem  to  be  entirely 
abandoned ;  and  the  empty  houses  there,  in  the  walls  of  which 
may  be  seen-  many  excellent  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  mixed 
up  with  the  most  conimoa  materials,  seem  near  falling  down. 

The  churches  in  this  district  are  very  ancient  and.  interesting. 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  is  the  oldest  church  of  the  Virgin  in  Rome, 
having  been  built  by  S.  Calixtus  as  early  as  the  year  224.  For« 
merly  the  spot  contained  what  was  called  Taberna  Meritoria,  where 
invalid  soldiers  used  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  now  turned  into 
this  church }  with  many  irregularities,  it  is  a  venerable  splendid 
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pQe.  Twenty- two  Ionic  columns  of  granite  divide  tt  into  three 
naves ;  four  columns  of  porphyry  bear  the  canopy  over  the  high 
altar.  Old  mosaics  of  the  year  1143  adorn  the  tribune;  the 
richly  gilt  painting  bears  a  beautiful  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Dominichino ;  whilst  the  floor  is  splendidly  inlaid  with  marbles  of 
various  colours.  On  the  left  side  of  the  tribune  is  a  precious 
remnant  of  antique  mosaic,  representing  aquatic  birds  sporting 
among  the  reeds.  In  the  front  of  the  church  stands  perhaps  the 
oldest  fountain  in  Rome,  it  having  been  built  by  Hadrian  I.  in 
7W*  Not  far  from  this  church  is  another  S.  Cris(^no,  which  is 
very  similar  to  it.  Instead  of  the  Ionic  columns,  there  are  liere 
as  many  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  canopy  of  tiie  high  altar  is 
supported  on  columns  of  alabaster,  and  the  great  arch  of  its 
tribunes,  by  two  enormous  Corinthian  columns  of  porphyry. 

The  conventual  church  of  S.  Cecilia  is  remarkable  and  at- 
tractive at  the  same  time.  Through  a  beautiful  colonnade  one 
enters  a  yard,  which  displays  an  antique  mnrble  vase  of  a  peculiar 
size  and  beauty.  Next  to  the  high  altar  within  the  church  is  the 
richly  ornamented  tomb  of  the  saint.  Its  greatest  ornament,  how- 
ever, is  the  prostrate  marble  statue  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  S.  Mademo. 
It  is  in  the  same  position,  they  say,  in  which  she  was  found; 
in  the  year  821,  in  her  grave,  the  head,  which  was  separated 
from  the  body,  being  wrapped  up  in  like  manner.  But  she  does  not 
repose  in  the  cold  bands  of  death,  but  in  the  gentle  sleep  of  virginal 
innocence  and  grace.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  chapel,  with  ^ 
some  leaden  tubes  fixed  to  the  walls  ;  it  is  revered  as  a  bathings ' 
ibom  of  the  saint,  where  she  died  the  death  of  a  martyr. 

On  the  old  Janiculus,  on  the  spot  where  S.  Peter  was  crucified, 
now  stand  the  church  and  convent  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  A 
small  round  temple  with  Doric  columns,  built  by  Bramanti,  in 
the  middle  of  the  chiostro,  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  same  spot 
whereon  the  cross  stood.  The  church  once  possessed  Raphaers 
Transfiguration.  But  besides  the  paintiugs  of  S.  del  Piorobo, 
after  the  drawings  of  M.  Angeio,  in  a  chapel,  a  Holy  Family, 
by  P.  Perugino,  and  the*  conversion  of  S.  Paul,  by  Vasari,  it 
has  preserved  several  good  paintings  and  statues.  The  fontana 
Paolina,  the  ancient  aqua  sabatina  or  alsietina,  brought  hither  by 
Augustus  through  an  aqueduct  of  35  migli  in  distance,  falls  a 
few  steps  from  here,  from  five  niches  into  an  enormous  marble 
basin.  Paul  V.  having  restored  the  aqueduct  gave  it  its  present 
name. 

Among  the  few  palaces  in  Trastevere,  I  distinguished  that  of 
Corsini  in  the  Lungara.  Its  exterior  is  less  splendid  than  its 
interior,  where  an  excellent  gallery  of  paintings  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  For  want  of  space  I  can  only  mention  one  piece 
of  it,  a  divine  landscape  of  C.  Poussin's,  of  which  Gmclin  has 
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just  published  a  print.  Besides^  the  palace  contaios  a  large 
collection  of  engravings  as  also  a  library ;  on  the  back  it  has  a 
▼ilia,  whose  delightful  gardens  run  up  by  the  side  of  the 
Janiculas. 

The  Casino  Farnesina,  likewise  in  the  Lungara,  built  by 
B.  Peruzzi,  and  ornamented  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils,  is  a 
delightful  place.  The  Vntican  excepted,  Raphael's  genius  has 
perhaps  no  where  so  divinely  displayed  itself  as  here,  in  the 
fable  of  Amor  and  Psyche.  Immediately  on  entering  we  are 
received  in  a  gallery,  the  arched  ceiling  of  which  presents 
the  whole  Olympus  in  two  fresco  paintings.  In  one  we  see 
Venus  and  Cupid,  pleading  their  cause  before  the  throne  of 
Jupiter;  in  the  other,  the  wedding  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
celebrated  by  a  great  festivity  of  the  Gods*  On  the  centre  of 
the  arch,  we  see  in  ten  triangles,  formed  with  garlands  of  flowers 
and  fruits  which  betray  the  hand  of  Gio.  da  Udine,  representa- 
tions of  the  chief  events  in  the  fable.  What  can  be  more  tender 
than  those  three  Graces  to  whose  admiration  Amor  is  ofiering  the 
charms  of  his  favourite  ;  what  can  be  more  heavenly  than  that 
neck  of  Aglaja*  in  the  full  blossom  of  life ;  what  more  lovely 
than  that  group  of  Cupid  and  Jupiter,  who  is  paternally  caressing 
the  unhappy  child,  and  appears  to  grant  his  reauest ;  what  more 
excellent  than  that  Psyche,  borne  by  two  Amorines,  who  is 
handing  Pandora's  box  to  her  enemy  !  I  Between  the  ten  triangles 
there  were  also  fourteen  compartments  left,  which  the  imagi* 
natioti  of  Raphael  filled  up  with  amorettos  in  the  most  delight- 
ful positions  and  m<itions.  Although  the  painting  may  have 
suflPered  by  age  and  Maratta's  repairs,  although  the  colour  may  in 
some  places  be  too  sharp,  yet  the  whole  is  an  immortal  perform- 
ance. 

The  adjoining  room  contains  another  masterwork  of  our  artist, 
his  Galatnea.  Unfortunately  some  places  have  been  very  unskilfully 
restored  by  Maratta,  he  has  particularly  ruined  one  of  Galathea'a 
legs.  The  Polyphem,  which  he  painted  near  her,  makes  us  still 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  artist.  The  ceiling  presents  the  his-* 
lories  of  Medusa,  Diana  on  her  car  drawn  by  bulls,  and  very 
expressive  ornaments  in  the  style  of  basso-relievos,  by  D.  da 
Volterra,  S.  dal  Piombo,  and  B.  Peruzzi.  Finally  there  is  in  a 
lunette,  the  famous  head,  which  as  it  is  said,  M.  Angelo  drew 
here  one  day  with  black  chalk,  in  the  absence  of  Raphael,  in 
order  to  ridicule  the  little  manner  of  this  artist.  However  we 
doubted  very  much  the  truth  of  this  story,  since  M.  A.,  if  this 
deformed  head  be  actually  by  him,  could  never  think  of  eclipsing 
Galathea  by  it. 

The  upper  apartment  contains  no  less  excellent  patntinga.  The 
first  has  architectural  perspectives ;  a  forge  of  Vulcan,  and  re- 
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presenutions  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  on  the  borders  of  tli€ 
oeiliog)  iire  from  Raphael's  school.  lo  the  next  room,  some 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Alexander,  painted  alfresco^  are  from  the 
hand  of  Sodoma.  The  Macedonian  hero  is  offering  his  crown  to 
Roxane,  who,  half  naked,  surrounded  by  Cupids,  is  sitting  in  a 
timid  posture,  on  a  splendid  couch.  Her  whole  form,  the  bead 
of  the  King,  a  youth  standing  behind  him,  the  numberless  little 
genii,  are  encbantingly  beautiful.  On  the  other  wall  be  painted 
the  tent  of  Darius,  with  many  beautiful  figures  and  heads.  Tlie 
third  wall  presents  Alexander  breaking  in  Bucephalus,  from  an 
unknown  band,  knd  which  will  suiTer  no  comparison  with  any 
of  the  former. 

.  On  the  Janiculus  are  the  beautiful  villas  Pamfili  and  Lante. 
Tlie  former  is  said  to  be  five  miglie  in  circumference,  and  is  one 
of  the  grandest  in  Rome.  The  beautiful  casiiio  is  the  work  of 
Algardi.  The  shady  walks  between  laurel  and  lecci-trees,  the 
elegant  fountains,  the  prospects  over  Rome  and  the  Campagna, 
the  lake  with  several  cascades,  separating  two  hills  covered  with 
pine- woods,  are  beautiful  beyond  expression. 

The  casino  of  the  villa  Lante  is  by  Giulio  Romano,  who  has 
also  painted  some  ceilings  in  ital  fresco,  with  arabesks,  and  small 
representations  from  Roman  history.  In  one  room  there  are 
four  female  portraits  by  him,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Forna- 
rina.  Besides,  there  are  here  some  excellent  prints,  and  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  drawings,  taken  by  Dommicbino,  from  his 
paintings  in  the  Grotta  Ferrata.  The  beautiful  gardens  contain 
a  very  large  lemon  plantation. 

The  church  and  convent  S.  Onoforio,  on  the  Janiculus,  ils  a 
place  of  great  pilgrimage.  The  large  gardens  offer  some  brilliaot 
prospects.  Under  an  old  large  oak,  at  their  highest  extremity,  a 
amali  amphitheatre  is  dug  out,  where  a  sermon  is  sometimes 
preached  on  Sundays.  In  one  of  the  cloisters  is  a  lovely  picture 
of  da  Vinci's.  A  Madona,  with  the  infant  (-hrist  extending  his 
little  hands  in  blessing  over  a  priest  who  is  kneeling  before  them. 
In  the  church,  a  stone  in  the  pavement  indicates^  fvith  a  few 
words,  that  it  covers  the  grave  of  Tasso. 

Fountains  and  Palaces. 

The  fountains  in  the  palaces,  villas,  &c.  contribute  materially 
to  beautify  modern  Rome.  From  the  forty  aqueducts  of  the 
ancients,  there  are  only  three  that  are  serviceable.  They  supply 
the  three  cliief  fountains  of  the  city,  from  whence  all  the  others, 
which  are  very  numerous,  receive  their  water.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  in  a  noble  and  beautiful  style.  To  give  but  one 
example,  I  select  the  fountain  from  the  Piazza  Novana.  In  the 
entrc  of  an  immensely  large  bason  rises  a  rock,  perforated  on 
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torn  lidMj  and  upon  this  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  circus  of  Caracalla.  On  the  cornera 
of  the  rock  ore  sitting  the  colossal  statues  of  the  four  chief  riven 
in  the  fonr  parts  of  the  globe,  the  Ganges,  Nile,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  Danube,  which  are  constantly  pouring  aa  immense  quantity 
of  water  into  the  marble  basoit ;  a  circumstance  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  the  Roman  fountains  from  most  of  tbc»e  beyond  tha 
Alps,  which,  with  iheir  puny  streams,  look  like  wretched  play- 
things. 

The.  three  chief  fountains  are  the  Jcqua  Panlina,  described 
above;  the  Fontotio  Felice,  and  Foatanadi  Trevi.  The  former 
receives  its  water  from  the  Aqua  Claudia,  whieh,  conducted  from 
the  Tusculau  hills  to  Rome,  flows  out,  under  an  Ionian  arcade, 
from  a  rock,  near  which  stands  rather  a  clumsy  status  of  Mosea 
with  a  statF.  Four  lions  of  marble  and  basalt,  by  the  side  of  the 
bason,  also  emit  a  vast  quantity  of  water ;  Ikowever,  the  whole  ia 
neither  grand  nor  beautiful.  The  Fontana  di  Trevi  is,  notwith- 
atanding  many  defects,  au  admirable  work.  Over  a  wild  rock 
rises  a  palace,  adorued  with  Corinthiaa  pilasters,  columns,  and 
symbolic  sutues.  A  statue  of  Neptune,  orawn  in  his  car  by  sc«' 
horses,  and  tritons,  stands  in  a  richly-ornamented  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  edifice,  and  seems  to  call  forth  the  water.  Obedient 
to  the  commandt  of  its  god,  this  is  bursting,  in  rich  torrenU, 
from  the  chasms  of  the  rock,  filling  an  immense  bason,  sor- 
rounded  by  blocks  of  granite,  and  provided  with  marble  steps  to 
deacend  into  it.  If  diis  fountain  were  situated  in  a  more  opeo 
place,  its  effect  would  be  greater.  The  load  of  ornaments,  the 
choice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  artlBcial,  divided,  and 
liroken  style  of  architecture,  however,  do  not  agree  with  the  silent 
grandeur  of  water-sceues.  The  Statues  too,  are,  fOr  the  most 
part,  in  that  exaggerated,  inflated  style,  which  characterizes  the 
age. 

The  defects  noticed  in  this  edifice  are  perceptible  in  the  Roman 
palaces  which  1  am  now  about  to  review.  Ttiey  want  the  pecu- 
liar digoity  of  the  Florentine  palaces,  and  the  noble  greatness 
and  splendour  of  those  in  Venice  and  Vicenza.  Yet  they  are 
larger  in  circumference,  and  richer  in  ornaments  and  furniture  ; 
and,  with  the  eiccepiion  of  a  few,  there  is  little  comfort  in  the 
large  solitary  apartments,  where  not  only  the  rich  furniture,  but 
even  the  most  valuable  works  of  art,  are  moulderiog  into  dust. 

The  palace  Farnese  is  considered  as  the  must  beautiful,  and, 
DO  donbt,  it  is  deserving  of  this  reputaiiofi.  Began  by  San  Gallo, 
and  finished  by  M.  Aagelo  and  Delia  Porta,  it  occupies  a  whole 
side  of  a  beautifal  place  with  two  fountaiu*.  Twelve  Doric 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite  support  the  porch  }  three  rows  of 
arcades,  one  above  the  other,  -surround  the  court-yard,  which 
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retains  from  its  former  treasures  of  antiquity,  now  in  NapW, 
nothing  but  the  sarcophagus  of  Cacilia  Metella.  From  the 
endless  number  of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  entirely  empty, 
only  the  gallery  with  fresco-paintings,  by  H.  Caracci  and  his 
ptipils^  deserves  peculiar  attention.  I  take  them  to  be  the  master- 
pieces of  that  school,  so  happy  is  the  composition  and  colouring, 
iso  pure  and  noble  in  the  style  of  these,  for  the  most  part, 
Tuythological  subjects.  I  only  notice,  however,  a  small  painting 
of  Dominichino's  over  the  door,  which  offers  a  very  tender  and 
lovely  representation  of  a  girl  playing  with  the  unicorn,  a  symbol 
of  virginity. 

The  palace  Colonna  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  its  gallery.  But  I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  paintings.  Ma- 
dona  with  the  infant  at  her  breast,  in  Raphael's  best  manner,  is 
coupled  with  a  horrid  caricature  of  a  Gormandizer,  by  A.  Garacci. 
Correggio's  Leda,  and  the  Ravishing  of  Europa,  by  Albano,  do 
not  deny  their  respective  artists.  Among  many  excellent  land- 
scapes, shines  one,  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  an  enchanting 
production  of  Claude's.  The  gallery,  properly  speaking,  to  which  we 
arrive  after  the  eye  is  almost  wearied  with  seemg,  is  an  enormous 
liall,  of  the  most  brilliant  kind  in  Rome.  It  rests  on  two  arches, 
««pported  by  four  columns  ofgiaUo  anticOf  and  is  covered  with 
paintings,  statues,  and  looking-glasses.  The  upper  stories,  too, 
contain  paintings  of  the  best  masters,  the  enumeration  of  which 
"would,  however,  afford  no  interest. 

From  the  palace  a  bridge  leads  to  a  garden,  rising  in  terraces 
on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Under  a  high  beautiful  pine  lie  the  colossd 
ruins  of  a  marble  front,  said  to  be  from  a  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
or  the  Dea  Salus.  Besides,  the  garden  contains  the  ruins  of  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  which  some  persons  take  for  the  remains  of 
the  habitation  of  the  Cornelian  family. 

The  palace  Rospigliosi,  close  by  the  former,  contains  a  great 
number  of  good  and  bad  paintings.  But  we  experienced  the 
greatest  gratification  in  the  casino  of  the  garden.  Here  is  Goi- 
do's  master-piece,  painted  on  a  ceiling,  viz.  his  famous  Aurora, 
well  known  by  an  excellent  print.  It  is  a  truly  poetical  compo- 
sition, and  is  seen  to  best  advantage  lying  on  one^  back. 

The  immense  and  splendid  palace  Doria  in  the  Corso,  contains 
-one  of  the  most  brilliant  galleries.    But  it  would  be  useless  to 
give  you  names )  and  description  among  such  vast  storeis  of  ex^ 
iCellence  would  be  impossible. 

•  The  palace  Braschi  in  the  Piazza  Navona  is  not  quite  finished 
'  within.  The  stair-case  of  it,  composed  of  the  noblest  marbles 
'and  columns  of  oriental  granite,  is  splendid  although  not  perfectly 

beaatifuh-    Among  the  paintings  13env.  Garofalo's  wedding*  at 

*  Cana  takes  the  lead,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  roaster«>piece  'of 
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this  artist*  The  clever  arrangement,  the  cheerfulness  of  life,  and 
fresh  warm  colouring  make  this  picture  one  of  the  roost  wonder- 
ful of  its  kind.  Among  the  antiques,  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
.  On  the  oatside  of  the  palace  the  trunk  of  a  once  beautiful 
atatae  is  leaning,  without  shelter,  against  a  corner  of  it ;  it  is  the 
remains  of  a  Menelaus  carrying  the  body  of  Patroclus.  In  the 
sixteenth  centary  the  name  of  the  notorious  Pasquino  was  given 
to  it,  and  it  became  its  office  to  publish  to  the  world  the  satires 
and  libeb  that  were  invented  by  the  wits  of  Rome.  Usually  he 
was  made  to  answer  to  the  queries  of  Marforio,  a  statue  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  capitol,  but  this  witty  conespondence  has  ceased 
long  since. 

Without  mentioning  any  of  the  other  palaces  that  deserve  to  be 
vbited,  I  take  you  immediately  to  that  of  Monte  Cavallo.  This 
18  the  name  given  to  mount  Quirinal,  on  which  the  palace,  besides 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  has  a  very  beautiful  and 
healthy  situation,  which  induced  the  popes,  since  Paul  III.  to 
make  it  their  residence  in  preference  to  the  unhealthy  Vatican, 
situated  on  an  extremity  of  the  city.  The  place  before  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  two  famous  equestrian  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Their  horses,  after  which  the  place  is  called,  are  insig- 
nificant and  puny,  but  the  two  heroes,  particularly  the  one  attri- 
buted, by  the  inscription,  to  Phidias,  is  of  the  most  perfect  beauty. 
Between  the  two  statues  an  Egyptian  obelisk  rises  in  the  air,  the 
height  of  which  is  rather  a  detriment  to  them,  notwithstanding 
their  own  colossal  size. 

The  exterior  of  the  palace  consists  of  two  long  unadorned 
fronts,  the  portals  of  which  are  kept  by  Swiss  guards.  The  in- 
ner court,  of  considerable  size,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
high  portico,  on  pilasters,  under  which  an  immense  double  stair- 
case leads  to  the  large  anti-room  of  the  chapel,  and  the  pope's  apart- 


Titian,  in  which  a  S.  Sebastianus  is  a  miracle  of  warmth  and 
truth.  Here  are  also  the  two  apostles  by  Fra.  Bartolommeo,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari,  but  they  seem  to  be  unfinished.  The  gardens 
which  contain  many  ornaments  of  antiquity,  are,  like  the  palace, 
more  remarkable  for  their  extent,  than  for  any  particular 
beauty. 

The  approach  of  Christmai  is  signalized  in  Rome  long  before 
by  many  joyous  preparations.    Even  before  the  advent-season 
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shepherds  from  the  Abruzzos  are  walking  about  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  PiSerari,  in  couples,  playing  and  singing  cradle  hymns 
before  erery  image  of  the  Virgin.  Their  pointed  hats,  and  brown 
cloaks,  which  reach  down  to  their  knees,  give  them  a  foreign  ap- 
pearance. One  plays  on  a  fife  and  is  accompanied  by  the  other 
on  the  bag-pipe  ;  after  the  rifome/Z  one  of  them  sings  a  few  verses 
to  a  most  agreeable  cradle  tune.  The  nearer  the  holidays  ap- 
proach the  richer  are  the  exhibitions  at  the  fruiterers  and  vic- 
tuallers, or  pizzicarnoli.  In  the  coffee-houses  is  a  neat  set-out  of 
sweetmeats  and  pastry.  But  the  greatest  beauty  is  displayed  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  where,  under  arcades  of  laurel  and  myrtle 
branches,  connected  by  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  the  provi- 
sions that  are  on  sale,  are  arranged  with  a  taste  and  sense  of  beauty 
peculiar  even  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Roman  people. 

Although,  on  the  first  Christmas  morning,  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  church  S.  Maria  Maggiorc,  as  early  as  three  o'clock,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  tlie  matins,  1  found  the  church  full,  and  the 
heat  and  smoke  of  the  lights  almost  unbearable.  To  get  into 
the  vestry,  where  the  relics  of  the  holy  cradle  were  exposed, 
was  impossible.  The  people,  who  .had  been  waiting  the  whole 
night  outside  the  church  till  it  had  been  opened  at  two  o'clock, 
lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  picturesque  groups,  tired  and  sleepy, 
against  the  walls  and  the  columns,  covered  with  red  damask. 
The  singing  from  the  high  altar  could  not  be  heard  from  the 
hum  and  noise  of  the  people ;  we  therefore  went  out,  and 
walked  through  the  dark  and  silent  streets  till  a  cofiee-house  was 
opened. 

We  went  early  to  St.  Peter's  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  high  mass  by  his  Holiness,  and,  as  usual,  to  take  a  new 
excursion  through  this  venerable  pile.  No  former  or  present 
temple  can  boast  of  greater  splendour,  beauty,  or  extent ;  none 
of  the  co-operations  of  so  many  heroes  of  the  art,  from  Bramante 
down  to  Bernini,  who  have  all  sought  their  glory  in  beautifying 
this  first  monument  of  religion  and  art  of  modern  times.  There 
is  much  in  its  details  tfiat  may  be  blamed  ;  we  may  find  fault 
with  the  front's  resembling  more  that  of  a  palace  than  that  of  a 
church,  and  its  having  too  much  filagree  work ;  with  the  in- 
scription, with  the  composite  order  of  columns  in  the  colonades ; 
we  may  wish  to  see  in  the  interior  columns,  instead  of  pilasters, 
other  statues,  more  befitting  paintings,  and  more  appropriate 
ornaments  ;  yet  we  must  confess  that  it  is  the  grandest  temple  in 
the  world.  On  entering  the  place  before  the  church  the  eye  is 
by  turns  attracted  by  Bernini's  semi- circular  colonnades,  by  the 
obelisk,  by  the  two  fountains^  and  by  the  church  itself,  with  its 
immense  dome.  Ascending  the  steps,  we  enter  the  vestibule^ 
and  should  imagine  ourselves  to  be  in  a  majestic  temple,  if  altars 
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were  to  be  seen  instead  of  the  five  portals.  At  last  we  enter  the' 
holy  twilight  of  the  immense  interior  of  the  chnrch^  which  openv 
in  grand  perspectives  before  the  enchanted  eyes,  that  now  tura 
to  the  golden  arch  over  our  heads,  tlien  to  the  beautifal  marble 
pavement  under  our  feet.  On  both  sides  tenderly  formed  angels 
offer  the  holy  water ;  we  approach,  and  lo  !  they  turn  into  giants. 
But  as  we  proceed,  the  senses  are  delighted  by  the  height  of  the 
rich  Corinthian  pilasters,  the  easy  cast  of  the  arcades,  from  the 
edge  of  which  tne  eye  beholds  rows  of  elegant  statues,  and  at 
every  turn,  surveys  niches,  chapels,  altars,  or  tombs,  till  we  have 
readied  the  high  altar  and  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  A  hundreit 
and  twelve  lamps  are  burning  day  and  night  on  the  railing  of  the 
holy  spot ;  costly  marble  steps  lead  down  into  the  railed-in  tomb; 
We  are  astonished  at  the  massive  columns  of  gilt  bronze,  that 
support  the  lofty  canopy  above  the  high  altar ;  but  what  are  our 
feelings  when  looking  up  to  the  heavenly  vault  of  the  enormoua 
dome,  we  behold  the  mosaic  representation  of  the  celestial  bands 
of  saints  assembled  round  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  !  When 
we  then  consider  the  pillars  on  which  this  dome  is  supported,  we 
think  them  worthy  of  the  inscription  on  their  frieze :  **  On  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church."  Proceeding  till  at  last  we  reach 
the  end  where  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  borne  on  the  hands  of  the 
four  gigantic  fathers ! 

Cool  in  summer,  pleasantly  warm  in  winter,  this  sanctuary  Is  at 
all  times  open  to  the  devout  or  eurious  visitor.  It  was  the  first 
time  to-day  that  I  saw  it  animated  by  people,  for  there  must  be 
thousands  in  it  before  any  life  and  motion  can  be  perceived  in 
these  immense  halls.  Every  thing  was  in  the  most  brilliant  state 
of  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  Pope.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
when  he  arrived. 

The  centre  gates  being  thrown  open,  the  splendid  processioii 
alowly  moved  into  the  church  between  two  rows  of  Swiss  guards 
in  antiquated  dresses.  In  front  of  it  a  cameriere  carried  the  cross, 
whilst  two  others  held  wax  torches  by  his  side.  Now  follow  the 
prelates,  cardinals,  with  their  chaplains,  and  candatarie,  the 
hi8ho|)s,  the  senators,  and  conservatori,  in  brocade  mantles,  with 
other  officers  of  the  court.  At  last  appears  the  Pope  himself, 
in  the  tiara,  with  a  superb  cloak  of  heavy  brocade,  falling  down 
in  rich  folds,  and  nearly  covering  the  twenty  Swiss  that  are  car- 
rying him  on  his  throne.  The  insignia  of  his  dignitv,  amone 
which  is  the  hat  of  the  golden  fleece,  are  carried  before  {iim  ;  and 
on  both  sides  the  flabella,  or  splendid  fans  of  ostrich  feathera. 
Dispensing  hia  blessing  to  the  kneeling  multitude,  he  reaches  the 
ahar,  where  he  is  set  down,  and  finds  prepared  for  him  on   the  j 

right,  a  throne,  a  bishop's  chair,   seats  for  the  cardinala  and  th^fe  i 

prelates,  an  elevated  choir  for  the  Capella  Papale,  and  a  pulpit 
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ooverdi  with  ricb  draperv  for  the  preacher.^  Now  he  take$  off  the 
tiva,  kociels  down,  has  the  mitre  put  on  his  head,  and  then  take? 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  whilst  he  joins  in  the  psalms  and  prayers 
which. precede  the  holy  office.  Towards  the  end  of  them  his 
nearest  retinae  form  a  circle  round  himi  dressing  him  in  all  bis 
pootificaliai  ^nA  putting  the  tiara  again  on  his  head.  Attended 
ny  two  deans  ant)  two  sub-deans^  he  then  steps  before  the  altar, 
b^ws  down,  and  makes  the  usual  confession.  Then  he  ascends 
the  Papal  throne  in  all  his  splendour.  Whilst  the  choir  sings  the 
JCjfrie  Eheison  and  Gloria  m  ecoetm,  he  takes  off  the  tiara,  and 
palates  the  assembly  with  the  Donttniif  wAiscumy  after  which  he 
seads  the  collect  with  a  loud,  yet  peculiar  voice.  When  the 
epistles  have  been  read,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some  verses 
frpio  the  psalms  have  been  sung,  he  rises  again,  gives  his  blessing 
to- the  two  deans,  who,  kneeling,  are  holding  the  gospel  before 
bim,  takes  off  the  tiara,  and  listens,  in  a  devout  posture,  to  the 
•ingiog  of  the  evangile.  After  the  creed,  and  the  psalms  follow- 
ing it,  he  leaves  the  throne,  proceeds,  solemnly  escorted,  to  the 
altar,  goes  through  the  office,  moves  the  golden  censor,  and 
washes  bb  hands.  Then,  after  having,  by  the  Orate,  fratres  I 
called  on  the  people  to  silent  prayer,  he  begins  singing  the  Prse- 
latio,  being  so  called  from  its  preceding  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  office.  The  last  words,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  &c.  are 
uttered  with  the  humblest  devotion,  and  sung  by  the  choir  in 
deep,  solemn  notes.  But  then  the  song  ceases,  and  the  greatest 
silence  prevails,  whilst  the  Pope,  in  a  low  key,  recites  the  prayers 
acoompanying  the  consecration,  concluding  with  the  Lord's 
prayer.  This  being  over,  be  again  addresses  the  community  by 
the  Dominus  vobiscuni,  and  returns  to  his  throne,  whilst  the 
choir  sings,  in  the  sweetest  notes,  the  Agnus  Dei.  Then  two 
deans  bring  him  the  sacrament,  which,  after  having  worshipped 
it  on  his  knees,  be  takes  sitting,  which  is  certainly  unbecoming 
and  undignified.  The  deans  and  sub-deans  take  the  sacrament 
in  both  forms,  and  after  some  more  hymns  sung  by  the  choir,  a 
dean  dismisses  the  congregation  with  the  Ite  missa  est.  The 
Pope  then  once  more  kneels  down  in  prayer  before  the  altar, 
md  retoms  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came.  My  landlady  having 
nvited  me  some  days  before  with  the  quaint  saying,  Patquacou 
. >to,  Camnale  can  chi  VNot,  ma  naUde  am i  tuoi!  (Spend  Easter 
with  God,  Carnival  with  whom  you  please,  but  Christmas  with  your 
lamily»)  I  spent  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  of  my  stay  in 
Home  in  my  lodgings. 

•  In  Rome,  as  in  most  Catholic  countries,  they  are  in  the  habit 
cf  building,  at  Christmas  time,  cribs,  or  prsesepia»  representing 
the  Boenes  which  accompanied  the  nativity.  Here  they  are  done 
jn  a  superior  style,  as  they,  for  the  mo^t  part^  place  them  on  the 
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fooTsy  |>roKdiig  by  nme  vMble  Uindscape^  or  tht  Af^  fttr  n  top* 
proprnite  btck-graond.  In  the  fore-ground  they  place  raint^ 
chieters  of  trees,  and  figores,  which,  although  maoe  of  postet 
board  and  the  like,  make,  with  the  excellent  perspeetiTC  and  akil* 
fill  diftribution  that  k  observed  in  them,  a  delightful  impressboi 
A  Yilent,  pensire  ihehiDcholy  and  grandeur  is  eren  peiteiired  in 
the  sports  of  the  Roman  people,  whilst  the  pmsepia  at  Naples 
are  distinguished  by  their  lively  variety,  cheerful  colouring,  and 
vivid  splendour. 

The  nest  day^  on  |piog  to  the  church  Ara  Cosli,  we  were  sur* 
prised  by  a  strange  sight  at  the  entrance  of  it.  Six  men  and 
women  iat  here  in  a  circle,  and  accompanying  themselves  with 
guitan,  triangles,  and  flutes,  sang  cradle  nymns  on  the  nativitv  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  sweetest  and  simplest,  but  most  impressive; 
melodies.  What  could  be  more  touching  than  these  unpsetend* 
ing,  pious  strains,  each  stanza  of  which  aided  with  the  words^ 

I>oroii,  dormi  nel  mio  seoo» 
Dormi  o  mio  fisr  NazsareDo« 
II  mio  cuor  colls  tsrl. 
Fa  la  ninoa  nsnns  nL* 

GfMoei  amid  Dame  qf  St.  Peler. 

The  grottoes  of  St.  Peter  are  the  remains  of  the  oldest  churcH 
built  on  thb  spot,  and  in  great  veneration.  Women  are  forbidden 
all  the  year  round  from  entering  them,  except  on  Whit-Monday^ 
when  men,  in  their  torn,  are  prohibited  noin  entering  the^« 
When  the  Circus  aftd  garden  ot  Nero  were  situated  here,  the 
Christians  that  found  their  death  in  them  were  buried  in  some 
sand-caves  near  the  former,  and  the  body  of  St.  Peter  among  the 
rest.  Pope  Analectus  built  a  chapel  over  his  grave,  and  after- 
wards Constantine  a  church,  which,  after  having  stood  eleven 
centuries,  was  about  falling  in  ruins,  when,  in  the  year  1450,  Pope 
Nicolas  the  Fifth  resolved  to  build  a  new  one.  But  the  plan  ot 
building  St.  Peter's,  as  it  now  is,  was  not*  accomplished  before 
the  times  of  Julius  the  Second,  and  Leo  the  Tenth.  The  archi- 
tects, under  the  injunction  of  preserving  the  pavement  which 
xxiveredthe  ancient  grottoes,  raised  that  of  the  new  basilica  iix* 
teen  Roman  palmi  above  the  old  one,  and  supported  it  by  imv 
mense  pibuters^and  arches.  Tims  the  pretcat  grottoes'  wait 
formed  between  the  two  pavements,  and  are  aecesiibleby'a  stab^ 
case  opening  in  one  of  the  pillan  of  the  dome,  near  the  statue 
of  S.  Vcfouca. 


*  Sleep,  tieep  on  my  breut» 
Slcsu,  flower  of  Nuaretk^ 
My  uetrt  tball  Be  thy  cradle. 
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.A  priest  leads  th^  wayj  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hind,  to  those 
ibtert stiog  vaults*  The  Diimber  of  old  mosaics,  inscripjtioiis^ 
paintings,  and  sculptures,  is  immense,  and  that  of  distinguished 
tombs  very  large«  Here  are  those  of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Se-» 
cond.  Queen  Christiana  of  Sweden,  and  an  unspeakable  number 
pf  holv  and  unholy  Popes,  are  reposing  in  the  deepest  silence  and 
utter  darkness  in  their  marble  and  porphyry  coffins.  The  holiest 
$pot  in  these  vaults  is  the  rich  chapel  UeWa.  Confessione,  under 
the  high  altar  of  the  new  church,  which  contains  .the  body  of  the 
apostle.  Two  ancient  paintings,  on  silver,  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  on. the  altar,  are  greatly  revered. 

From  the  grottoes  we  went  to  the  roof,  by  so  convenient  a  stair/- 
case,  that  even  beasts  of  burden  may  ascend  it.  When  arrived 
there,  we  thought  we  were  in  a  new  city,  so  great  is  the  number 
of  domes,  besides  the  large  one,  steeples,  galleries,  and  stair* 
cases.  The  statues  on  the  top  of  the  balustrade,  which,  seen 
from  below,  look  like  dolls,  now  appear  like  so  many  colossal  ones. 
But  that  which  creates  the  greatest  surprise  is  the  great  dome,  its 
surprising  firmness  and  security,  which  are  only  to  be  fully  per- 
ceived from  this  place.  Convenient  steps,  between  the  inner  and 
outer  arch  lead  to  the  Ian  thorn,  from  which  we  ascended  into  the 
ball,  where  there  is  space  for  sixteen  people.  .  An  iron  ladder 
^outside  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cross  above  the  ball,  but  it  is  only 
scaled  by  very  bold  adventurers. 

On  leaving  this  height  we  saw,  in  the  model  room,  the  model 
t>f  the'dome,  by  M.  Angelo,  and  that  of  the  whole  church  afler 
'the  plan  of  Bramante  and  A.  da  Sangallo.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Sangallo  to  have  put  two  tasteless  steeples  and  a  conical  dome 
on  Bramante's  immortal  cupola.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that 
lie  died  sufficiently  early  to  make  room  for  a  M.  Angelo  as  his 
successor.  And  it  is  astonishing  that,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
riety of  architects  that  have  worked  in  the  construction  of  this 
.church,  very  little,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  altered  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  original  plan. 

TTie  Vatican. 

t  .      ■    .  > 

•  Even  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  a  palace  for  the 
fjopes  was  built  on  the  Vatican  hill,  near  the  old  church  of  St. 
f eter.  Afterwards  the  edifice  was  enlarged,  and  gradually 
-hroQght  to  its  present  immense  extent  and  beauty.  It  is  twelve 
hundred  feet  long,  one  thousand  broad,,  and  pcoportionably  higi^ 
and  the  number  of  its  rooms,  galleries,  staircases,  &C  is  .quite 
inconceivable..  There  is  certainly  no  symmetry,  or  architec- 
tural order  without }  yet  single  parts  of  this  gigantic  palace,  or 
rather  assemblage  of  palaces,  are  perfectly  beautiful,  the  history 
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of  Roman  architecture  having  scarcely  a  distinguished  name  that 
lias  not  contributed  in  building  some  part  of  the  Vatican. 

From  the  porch  of  S.  Peter  the  magniticent  Sala  regia  leads 
to  the  interior  of  the  palace.    A  double  row  of  Ionic  columns, 
rising  in  majestic  order  along  the  marble  steps  and  terminating 
rlear  the  Sala  regia,  present  the  most  curious  prospects  tp  any 
one  beholding  them  from  below.     This  hall,  which  was  built  by 
Sangallo,  only  contains  fresco-paintings  by  Vasari,  relating  to 
subjects  hopourable  or  advantageous  to  the  tiara.    The  solemn 
entry  of  Gregory  IX.  into  Rome  on  his  return  from  Avignon  is, 
perhaps,  the  artist's  best  performance  :  the  sea-fight  of  Lepanto 
IB  also  in  its  place  here,    but  certainly  not  the  massacre  of  S. 
Bartholomew.     Yet  though  the  Sala  regia  were  ten  times   more 
brilliant,  it  would   be  cast  in  shade  by  the  adjoining  Sixtine 
chapel.    A  door  to  the  left  leads  into  it,  and  the  eye  is   im- 
mediately struck  by  M.  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  on  the  opposite 
wall.    Time  has  deprived  this  immortal  painting  of  the  freshness 
of  its  colouring,  yet  it  has  done  no  injury  to  its  eternal  beauties. 
Bat  it  requires  a  frequent  and  long  observation,  before  they  are 
found  out,  and  before  the  eye  can  arrange  those  masses  of  naked 
bodies,  that  crowd  of  saved  and  condemned  people,  angels  and 
devils,  patriarchs  and  saints.  Here  the  artist,  instead  of  attracting, 
proudly  repels  us  ;  instead  of  elevating  and  reconciling,  after  ht 
has  overcome  us  with  his  subject,  confounds  and  makes  us  coldiy 
feel  his  supernatural  strength  to  which  a  mortal   can   scarcely 
elevate  himself.  '  Even  the  figures  in  the  picture,  from  which  we 
feel  entitled  to  expect  some  comfort  and  calm,  do  not  afibrd  it ; 
for  bis  Christ  is  not  a  God  of  mercy,  but  a  thundering  Apollo, 
and  the  choir  of  saints  and  elect,  an  assembly  of  inexorable 
judges.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  such  a  profusion  of 
beauties  in  the  single  parts  of  the  painting,  that  we  are,  even  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  compelled  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  artist. 

On  the  ceiling  the  Florentine  master  has  painted  the  colossal 
figures  of  the  Sybils  and  prophets,  with  all  the  truth  and  energy 
peculiar  to  him.  A  world  of  thought  moves  on  some  of  these 
gloomy  melancholy  brows,  whilst  others  are  illuminated  by^  the 
light  of  inapiration,  or  animated  by  the  dawn  of  joyful  forebodings. 
The  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the  animation  of 
the  first  man,  and  Eve's  humble  adoration  of  the  Lord,  are  so 
replete  with  graces  of  the  tender  kind,  that  language  would 
strive  in  vain  to  find  expressions  for  them. 

The  side  walls  are  painted  with  histories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  S.  Botticelli,  L.  Signorelli,  A.  Filippi,  P.  Perugino,  and  other 
Florentine  masters,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16tb  century,  with 
all  th.e  unassuming  piety,  and  innocence  of  those  days.  And 
although  they  only  seem  to  be  here  to  mark  the  immense  gulf 
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tkat  lies  between  them  and  a  M.  Angelo,  one  taket,  nererthelesv, 
a  delight  in  looking  at  those  touching  productions  of  youthful 
art. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sala  regia  is  the  Pauline  ciiapel,  which, 
on  feast-days,  when  the  venerabile  is  exposed  here  to  veneration, 
is  very  tastefully  and  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Before  entering  the  boxes  and  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  we 
were  delighted  by  the  sight  of  an  old  chapel,  the  walls  covered 
with  the  most  exquisite  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S.  Stephen  and 
S.  Laurence,  by  tlie  pious  Fra.  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  to  whom  we 
had  already  had  the  opportunity  of  offering  our  deepest  homage 
in  Florence. 

The  boxes  of  the  Vatican  are  three  rows  of  open  galleries, 
one  above  the  other  in  the  Castile  di  San  Damasa,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre,  consisting  of  thirteen  arches,  was  painted  with 
the  most  renowned  fresco*paintings  by  Raphael  and  his  pupila. 
Bat  from  the  62  paintings,  on  the  ceilings,  representing  sabjects 
from  scripture,  particularly  the  Old  Testament,  only  four  are  by 
Raphael  himself,  the  others  are  by  Giulio  Romano,  P.  del  Vaga, 
and  others  of  his  pupils.  The  drawings,  arrangement,  and  orna- 
ments, however,  are  all  his  own ;  only  G.  da  Udine  was  left  to 
his  own  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  execution  of  the  admirable 
ornaments  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  arabesks^  but  which  have  all  very 
much  suffered  from  time.  This  gallery,  which  had  been  always, 
rcxposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  has  been  closed  with 
large  glass  windows,  during  the  last  Neapolitan  possession,  and  a 
marble  bust  of  Raphael  placed  at  one  end  of  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  stanze  (apartments)  where  Raphael  shows  him- 
self in  his  greatest  splendor.  Here  every  thing  is  painted,  or  at 
least  planned  by  himself,  with  the  exception  of  the  ceiling  in  tbe 
last  apartment,  and  the  battle  of  Constantine,  in  the  first ;  death 
prevented  him  from  doing  the  latter,  and  his  respect  to  his  master 
from  doing  the  former.    The  most  of  the  rooms  had  already  been 

Eiinted  by  P.  Perugino  and  other  great  artists  of  his  age,  when 
ramanti  proposed  to  pope  Julius  JI.  to  send  for  his  cousin  Ra- 
phael from  Florence,  to  have  some  walls  painted  by  him.  He 
came  and  painted  his  Disputa,  with  which  the  pope  was  so  struck 
that  he  ordered  all  the  famous  paintings'  to  be  destroyed,  and 
all  repainted  by  Raphael.  But  the  grateful  artist  could  not  en- 
dure to  see  the  labour  of  his  master  destroyed,  and  it  was  pre- 
served at  his  request.  The  stanze  consist  of  four  rooms,  which 
being  free  from  all  sorts  of  furniture,  leave  to  the  spectator  tbe 
full  enjoyment  of  the  paintings.  When  Rome  was  taken  under 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  barbarism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gernans 
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tmrned  tkeie  tpartments  into  guard-rooms,  which,  together  with 
the  ela|ise  of  three  centuries,  has  greatly  impaired  the  colours  of 
tb^se  invritiable  works,  and  destroyed  some  altogether.  The  first 
rtotn  contains  the  victorious  battle  of  Constantine  against  Max- 
cntitts,  which  was  only  sketched  by  Raphael  and  executed  al 
fresco  by  G.  Romano«  It  was  Raphael's  intention  to  have  painted 
it  in  oil,  and  the  goddesses  of  Justice  and  benevolence^  standing 
t>n  two  pifaisters  were  finished  when  he  died*  The  next  room 
4Mmtatos  the  expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  temple  ;  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul  threatening  Attila,  the  mass  at  Bolsena,  and 
the  liberation  of  Peter  from  prison  by  an  angel.  In  the  third 
room  which  is  the  most  admired  one,  are  the  school  of  Athens, 
theDisputa,  Parnassus,  and  Jurisprudence  ;  in  the  last,  in  fine, 
the  Conflagration  of  the  castle,  the  justification  of  Leo  III.  before 
Charlemagne,  the  latter's  coronation,  and  Leo's  victory  over  the 
Saraeens.  In  these  excellent  productions  there  is  such  an  infinity 
of  mind,  imagination,  and  feeling,  as  have  perhaps  not  yet  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  mortal.  The  more  they  are  seen,  the  more  one 
if  eoDvinced  tlmt  here,  and  here  only,  the  zenith  of  the  art  has  been 
attained.  If  M.  Angelo,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  is  the  herald  of 
tlie  angry  and  jealous  God  of  the  old  covenant ;  Raphael  appears 
iQ  the  Stance,  as  the  heavenly  messenger  of  eternal  love  and 
merey,  as  the  real  poetical  painter  of  Christianity.  It  is  in  this 
quality  that  he  shows  himiiself  particularly  in  the  Disputa,  which  in 
point  of  sentiment  I  omisider  as  his  best  work.  In  the  School 
of  Athens  he  displays  more  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  art,  and  a  more  mature  mind,  which  sports  with  the  most 
iltficttlt  compositions. 

From  the  Stance  we  enter  the  room  where  Raphaers  hangings 
ture  now  fixed.  These  hangings,  which  had  been  wove  in  Flan- 
ihrt  after  the  design  of  the  great  artist,  were  used  at  great  solem- 
nities in  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  but  will  now  remain  here 
for  fear  of  ruining  them.  They  are  22  in  number,  mostly  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament,  whose  grand  and  manly  style,  and  mildly 
elevated  diaracter  ranks  them  among  the  first  productions  of  the 
aitnt* 

Alining  to  this  apartment  are  the  last  rooms  of  the  Museum 
Pio-Ulementinum.  But  before  entering  this  we  stayed  a  few 
mitiates  in  the  Appartemetito  Borgio.  This  apartment  consists 
of  several  rooms,  painted  al  fresco  by  old  masters,  pupils  of 
Raphael.  The  paintings  which  had  been  stolen  fi'om  Rome 
ana  other  parts  of  the  papal  state  were  now  just  unpacked  and 
aospended  here,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  these  treasures 
returned  to  their  original  homes.  But  they  have  rather  gained 
by  their  journey  than  otherwise,  all  damages  having  l>eeu  mended 
iff  I^ris  with  great  perseverance ;  some  having  even  been  trans- 
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f  erred  Arom  the  worm-eaten  wood  on  which  th«y  wfert  plualo^ 
to  canvassi  and  thus  preserved  to  posterity. 

The  museums  of  the  Vatican  contain  every  thing  which  the 
most  lively  fancy  can  imagine.  One  scarcely  koowfr-  what  to 
admire  most,  the  immense  number  of  antique. monuments  %{  nt, 
or  the  splendour  of  the  cheerfully  grand  rooms  in  which  they  are 
preserved.  What  letters  could  never  teach  us  lies  hens  all  A 
once  clearly  and  distinctlv  before  us  ;  the  private  life  and  praettoe 
of  the  ancients  are  opened,  and  alldoubts  about  their  exceUeney, 
so  often  praised  yet  seldom  sufficiently  valued,  are  banished. 
Pope  Ganganelli  had  the  iir3t  idea  of  this  establishment,  but  k 
was  the  enterprising  Pius  VI.  who  endowed  it  with  its  present 
greatness  and  estimation.  It  was  increased  by  Pius  VIL,  who 
founded  the  Musco  Chiaramonti,  under  the  direction  of  Canova^ 
It  consists  of  a  long  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Museum  Pio  Clementino,  of  whose  treasures  tbeobservet 
can  only  form  a  notion  after  many  long  and  repeated  visits.  In 
the  first  square  anti-room,  the  eyes  are  particularly  attracted  by 
the  famous  torso,  which  M,  Angelo,  when  grown  blind,  delighted 
in  feeling.  Then  follows  a  small  round  chamber  with  the  renuuiM 
of  four  statues  in  the  most  exquisite  draperies,  and  the  room  of 
Bacchus.  This  leads  into  the  yard,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
fountain.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  portico,  'soppoiied 
by  16  columns  of  granite,  and  filled  with  sarcophagi,  antique 
bathing-apparatus,  and  other  curious  sculptures.  The  first  of  the 
four  rooms  underneath  contains  the  statue  of  Antinoua  Belvidere; 
the  second  and  third,  the  Vaticanus  Apollo,  and  the  groops  of 
Laocoon,  and  the  last— the  Perseus  and  two  Gladiators,  by  Canova^ 
together  with  his  bust.  This  strange  exhibition  is  now  the  more 
inexcusable  as  all  the  originals  are  returned,  and  Apollo  needa 
no  longer  to  be  represented  by  the  smooth  Perseus.  Bvt  it  does 
not  tend  to  Canova's  honour  either,  since  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  contrast  .than  there  is  between  the  flimsiness  and  ssi^et-* 
ness  of  his  figures  and  the  grand  energy  of  the  antiques.* 

From  the  portico  a  door  leads  to  the  room  of  the.aiiiamls^ 
which,  besides  the  beautiful  statue  of  Meleager,  contains  an  «n« 
mense  number  of  beasts  of  all  kinds  of  marble.  The  floor  is 
laid  out  with  antique  mosaics,  for  the  most  part  representing 
animals  still-life,  or  subjects  relating  to  the  chace,  and  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  Then  follows  the  Gallery  of  Statues,  with 
the  famous  Cleopatra  or  Ariadne  at  their  bead,  and  three  rooms 
with  exquisite  busts.  A  room  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  galleiy, 
is  called  the  Gabin^to.  Its  ceiling  is  supported  by  eight  colnm&ft 
of  alabaster;  the  pavement  is  laid  out  with  the  most  excdlent 
antique  mosaic  representing  rural  scenes  ;  the  walls  are  covered, 
in  the  most  tasty  style,  with  valuable  basso-^-elievos.    Between 
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the  odIcrimm'  •land  seme  exqeisite  stfttues,  among  wfai^h  is  the 
sitting  Veotts*  Db  the  sides  are  antique  seats,  consisting  of 
slabs  of  porphyry,  supported  on  bronze  legs. 

TbioQgb  the  room  of  animals  the  way  leads  back  again  to  th^ 
Temple  of  the  Muses.  This  octagonal  sanctuary,  supported  by 
16  eolmnos  of  Carrarian  marble,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
muaes  and  {their  Greek  favourites.  For  besides  the  nine  Pierian 
sisters,  found  at  the  villa  of  Cassius  in  Tivoli,  there  are  also  the 
Hennas  ot  the  seven  wise  men,  Aspasia,  Pericles,  Alcibiades, 
&c.  in  excelleat,  and  for  the  most  part,  unique  copies.  ' 

Adjoining  this  temple  is  the  Sala  Rotunda,  a  lofty  beautifnlly 
arched  room,  sapported  by  ten  columns  of  Carrarian  marb|e,.  and 
redeiviog  ks  light  from  above.  It  is  only  appropriated  to  colossstl 
statues  and  busts,  among  which  the  tragic  muse  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ;  hot  there  is  only  now  a  cast  of  it  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  the  original  having  been  left  in  France,  witii  many 
other  antiques,  from  a  cowardly  politeness.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  is  a  porphyry  bason  of  more  than  BO  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  pavement  is  formed  of  the  largest  piece  of 
antique  mosaic  that  has  been  preserved. 

Through  one  of  the  richest  portals  we  enter  the  Sala  a  Croce 
Greea.  The  mosaic  pavement,  the  centre  of  which  forms  a 
large  amed  head  oS  Pallas,  was  found  at  Ttisculum ;  besides  it  ii 
distinguished  by  the  Egyptian  sphinxes  and  idols.  But  the  most 
remadkable  are  the  enormous  porphyry  sarcophagi  of  S.  Helena 
and  S«  Constantia,  daugbter  of  Constantino  the  Great.  The 
rich  sculptures  on  these  polished  masses  are  quite  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  difficulty  which  there  is  now-a-days  even  to  polish 
this  species  of  marble.  Another*  subject  of  admiration  in  this 
room  is  the  beautiful  marble  stair«case  with  granite  columns,  half 
of  which  leads  downward  into  the  library,  and  the  other  part  to 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  museum.  Immediately  on  the  right,  we 
enter  into  asmatl  marble  temple  of  admirable  beauty,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fine  marble  Biga  with  two  horses.  The 
Gallery  of  the  Candelabers,  a  very  long  corridor,  divided  by  rows 
of  oolnmns,  which  follows  opoti  this  temple,  contains  an  immense 
number  of  exquisite  candelabers,  columns,  vases,  altars,  nms^ 
and  Egyptian  statues.  Its  back  walls  bear  representations  of 
Italian  cities.    At  last  we  come  again  to  the  stanze. 

The  books  in  the  library,  which  are  not  by  Air  sufficiently 
known,  are  kept  in  cdoored  cases,  the  doors  of  which  have  no 
windows.  They  are  contained  in  one  large  room,  with  two 
branches  of  a  wide  corridor  above  400  paces  long.  The  paintings 
in  the  large  room  mostly  represent  ancient  libraries,  the  inventors 
of  the  several  characters,  and  several  views  of  Rome,  as  it  wa^ 
under  Sixtns  V.    There  is  also  a  hanging  Greek  almanack  in 
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theform  of  a  croM,  from  the  lOtb  cenlurf,  apoR  whiob  are 
above  400  small,  but  neatly  and  nobly  executed  figures,  represent* 
ing  the  saints  of  the  whole  year;  a  sarcophagus  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  asbestus,  and  a  beautiful  wouodcolumu  of  oriental  idabas- 
ter  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

.  In  the  left  branch  of  the  corridor  the  bookcases  are  surroooded 
by  a  great  number  of  Hetruriaa  vases,  and  the  statues  of  Aris- 
tides,  of  Smyrna,  and^the  holy  Bishop  Hippolytus,  of  Portou  The 
Museum  Christianum,  a  collection  of  old  crosses,  cups,  papal 
rings,  &c.  which  is  kept  in  eight  cases,  is  very  reBurkablew  Fifty 
paintings  of  old  Byzantine  masters  are  very .  valuabfe.  A  oon- 
temporary  picture  of  Charlemagne,  Madonas  by  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
and  others,  will  be  seen  with  interest.  Adjoining  this  museam 
is  a  very  splendid  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  by  Meogs 
and  Underberger ;  here  are  also  ancient  papyri  and  two  bronzed 
canaelebra  the  gift  of  the  French  government. 

This  wing,  moreover,  exhibits  a  collection  of  engravings  and  a 
cabinet,  at  the  end  of  it,  with  the  most  remarkable  antique  bronzes, 
-in  splendid  cases.  Besides  these  are  some  well-preserved  hair* 
tresses,  found  along  with  bones  in  a  .sarcophagus ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, two  porphyry  columns,  with  two  wretched  figures  cut  on 
them,  who  are  bearing  a  ball,  and  embracing  each  other.  They  are 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  division  of  the  empire,  and  to  represent 
Honorius  and  Arcadius. 

A  great  number  of  inscriptions  are  fixed  in  the  walls  of  tlie 
library.  ^  A  great  many  are  from  the  ages  of  the  first  CbristisLos, 
and  their  incorrectness  is  excused  by  the  pious  simplicity  of  tbeir 
words.  Indeed,  the  recollections  of  that  time,  as  well  as  of  the 
;middle  ages,  are  very  numerous  in  this  library. 
'  Among  the  famous  codices  which  we  saw,  there  was  a  splendid 
J>ante,  with  most  beautiful  miniatures.  Hell  and  Pui^gatory.are 
by  an  old  master,  but  the  Paradise  by  J.  Clovius,  a  pupil  of  <S. 
Romano's.  By  the  same  artist  are  also  the  miniatures  in  the  Life 
jo(  Duke  Frederic  da  Urbina  di  Montefeltro.  The  picture  of  the 
Duke,  a  Battle  by  moon-light,  the  landing  on  the  place.S.  Maifc, 
and  the  tasteful  ornaments,  rank  with  the  firit  master-pieces  in 
this  style. 

.  There  is  a  fine  garden  attached  to  this  wonderful  palace,  which 
has  many  charms  in  its  silent  shades.  The  casino,  in  the  centre 
of  it,  built  by  P.  Ligorio,  is  a  handsome  building.  It.is  divided  into 
,two  parts,  of  which  one  is  only  a  loggia  supported  by  cariaiides, 
jind  the  other  a  neatly-ornamented  small  bouse,  with  a  thick 
grove  behind. 

ReeoUeetions  qf  Raphael. 

Besides  the  endless  beauties  displayed  by  this  genius  in  the 
Vatican,  we  delight  to  follow  him  wherever  he  bus  left  a  trace* 
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Thus  we  see  on  a  pillar  of  the  church  S.  Agostino,  a  fresco- ' 
paintiog  of  the  proptiet  Isaiah,  from  his  hand,  which  sliows  the  - 
gravity  and  thought  of  a  Boonoroti,  and  in  S*  Maria  della  Pace, 
his  famous  four  Sybils  over  the  arch  of  the  first  chapel  on  the 
right-hand.    This  excellent  painting  has  also  been  restored,  by 
the  skill  of  Palmaroli,  to  its  original  beauty. 

Bot  every  spot  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  Raphael  deserves 
our  attention.  To  the  first  belongs  his  villa  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  now  belonging  to  Nelli.  ^Fhe  front  of  the  casino,  sup- 
ported on  three  arcades,  has  a  friendly  aspect.  A  room  within  is 
painted  al  freico  by  Raphael's  friends,  perhaps  in  part  by  him- 
self, after  his  own  sketches.  All  the  paintings  celebrate  the 
Victory  of  Liove ;  and  Alexander  presenting  his  Crown  to  Roxana, 
is  the  most  delightful  among  them.  Four  portraits  on  the  ceit-' 
ing,  reiH-esentFomarina  with  her  friends.  They  are  surrounded 
by  the  most  beautiful  aral>esk8. 

In  the  Via  de'  Coranari  is  a  small  house,  inhabited  by  Raphael 
while  he  was  engaged  in  painting  the  Vatican.  O.  Maratta 
painted  his  portrait  over  it,  but  this  is  nearly  obliterated  by  time. 

In  the  Via  di  Borgo,  they  show  in  a  house,  opposite  the  palace 
Giraud,  the  room  where  Raphael  died.  He  was  buried  in  th^ 
Psntheou,  but  Ms  skull  was  kept  by  the  academy  of  S.  Luke. 
But  the  numerous  paintings  in  this  academy  show  that  they  have ' 
preserved  nothing  of  the  noble  master  but  the  empty  case  of  his 
fled  Psyche.  The  skull  is  kept  in  a  splendid  case,  which  bears 
tiie  weil-koown  beautiful  distich  of  Bembd's  : 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci. 
.    Rerum  magna  parens  et  roorients  mori ! 

A  more  beautiful  monument  of  Raphael's  existenee  I  take  to 
be  his  S.  Lucas,  which  is  hung  up  here. 

• 

Tlie  Galleries  of  Ludan  Buonaparte  and  Sciarra. — A  painting  of 

Fra.  Gio.  AngeUco*s. 

Lttcian  Buonaparte  possesses,  in  his  large  palace,  a  small  but 
well-selected  gallery  of  paintings.  At  the  head  of  them  is  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  de'  Candelabri ;  a  round  picture,  particularly 
beautiful  about  the  head  of  the  Madona.  The  expressive  portrait ' 
of  a  young  man,  from  the  same  artist,  next  to  it,  is  said  to  be 
meant  for  his  own,  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  any  of  his  known 
portraits.  A  master-piece  of  A.  Allori's  in  this  collection  is  his 
Venus  disarming  Cupid.  The  colouring  of  the  painting  is  excel- ' 
lent,  and  the  upper  part,  particularly  the  head  of  Venus,  is  an 
ideal  of  beauty.  N.  Poussin's  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  how- 
ever it  may  be  admired  by  some,  is  one  of  the  most  disgusting 
l^aintings  extant.    Passing  over  a  great  many  subjects,  I  shall 
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QoIjT  OMQtioQ  a  Flemiih  Lady,  by  A.  Moor,  one  of  those  cbarm- 
jQg.iDDOcent  figures,  wliich  one  only  leaves  with  regret. 

Among  the  antiques  of  the  gallery,  tlie  Pallas  Pblias,  wliich 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  shioes 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  statues  of  Hygeia,  of 
Antonia,  mother  to  Germanicus,  and  of  Tiberius,  are  beautiful ; 
a  copy  of  Canova's  Venere  Italica,  the  original  of  wliich  we  had 
seen  in  Florence,  we  merely  mention  for  the  sake  ef .  contrast, 

.  The  gallery  Sciarra  in  the  Corso  is  also  one  of  the  first  ja  the 
world  for  the  quality,  although  not  for  the  quantity  of  its  (laiat- 
ings.  Parsing  over  the  master-pieces  of  the  first-rate  painters, 
I^vill  only  mention  Raphael's  young  Fiddler.  The  figui^e  is  only 
seen  in  profile,  but  the  countenance  in  full.  A  small  black  cap 
covers  tlie  long  auburn  locks,  between  which  appears  a  youthful, 
spiri^d,  yet  mild  and  beautiful  countenance.  His  green  great 
coat'rimihed  with  black,  and  lined  with  fox-skin,  gives  him  a 
genteel  appearance.  Paintings  like  these  outweigh  a  world  of 
pictures  of  the  common  stamp  1 

One  of  the  most  excellent  paintings  of  Fra.  Gio.  Angelico's  is 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  Roman  baker,  who  knows  its  value  sufficiently 
to  refuse  very  large  sums  that  were  offered  to  him  by  several 
Englishmen.  It  represents  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  groups 
of  the  elect,  angels  and  saints,  are  admirable,  and  their  heads 
are  all  surrounded  by  the  purest  reflection  of  love  and  joy.  Can 
there  be  any  thing  more  touching  than  that  young  monk,  who, 
on  beholdinff  a  beloved  sister  among  the  elect,  is  permitted, 
after  all  their  earthly  trials,  to  welcome  her  here  with  all  the 
marks  of  heavenly  joy  ?  With  what  happiness  she  looks  at  him, 
while  he  is  pressing  her  folded  hands  to  his  heart !  Of  such 
scenes  there  are  many ;  but  for  the  horrors  of  the  damned  and 
their  punishments,  the  tender  mind  of  Fra.  Giovanni  had  neither 
sufficient  energy  nor  conception.  But  no  one  equalled  him  in 
thie  representation  of  the  tender  and  pensive ;  the  Dance  of  the 
Elect,  led  by  angels  to  eternal  happiness,  is  incomparable.* 

The  Carnival. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  carnival,  a  few  criminals, 
commonly  highwaymen,  are  hung  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to 
warn  the  people  not  to  be  too  extravagant  in  their  joy.  When 
they  are  dead  the  slmri  (police  officers)  fall  upon  their  bodies 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  cut  off  their  arms  and  legs,  mount 
op  horseback  with  them,  and  ride  as  fast  as  they  can  to  the  spot 
where  the  robbery  was  committed^  where  they  fix  them  up  on 

*  I  iiaf  c  MBce  ttodcntood,  UmU  C«rdtnal  Ff  sch  obtaiBcd  this  pictor«  for  his 

gallery. 
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Kif  h  poles.  But  it  it  oothittg  uaeommoo  to  be  plundeYed  in  the 
Roman  States  close  by  tbese  trophies  of  Themis.  As  soon  as 
the  execation  is  over,  the  scaflfold  is  pulled  down^  and  bars  and 
seats  are  put  up  in  their  stead,  from  which  the  people,  in  the 
afternoon,  view  the  l)orse-race,  probably  without  thinking  of  what 
took  place  here  in  the  morning.  At  one  o'clock  the  bell  of  the 
Capitol  gives  the  signal  for  the  masquerade  to  begin  $  hnme-* 
diately  the  windows  and  balconies  in  the  Corso  are  adorned  with 
coloured  carpets  to  receive  the  fashionables  of  all  Rome  in  their 
best  attire,  whilst  numberless  masks  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in 
caniages,  crowd  the  long  but  rather  narrow  street,  making  war 
tipon  each  other,  with  the  well-known  bullets  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
There  are  few  distinguished  madcs  among  them ;  the  most  of 
them  run  about,  under  the  denomination  of  ilfafli,  in  linen  frocks, 
and  pointed  Neapolitan  hats,  making  a  terrible  noise  with  horns, 
bells,  &c.  The  gardeners  looked  very  pretty  with  theft  long 
woo<kn  seissars,  consisting  of  many  links,  with  which  they 
handed  their  nosegays  even  to  the  third  floor;  they  were  repaid 
with  pastry,  fruit,  &c.  which  was  listened  in  return  to  their  seis- 
sars. la  the  by-streets,  near  the  Curso,  the  Trasteverines,  and 
other  people  of  their  stamp,  practise  jokes  of  a  coarser  kind,  but 
which  are  often  very  witty  and  amusing.  We  also  frequently 
saw  the  saUereUo  executed  with  all  possible  ddicacy  and  national 
grace.  For  tlie  higlier  orders  there  are  generally  masked  balls, 
ixfetHm,  during  carnival.  Tlus  time  they  were  in  the  Teatro 
Albert!,  which  being  most  brilliantly  illuminated,  showed  all  the 
Roman  beanties  to  their  greatest  advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  the  masks,  the  festinos  and  the  beautiful 
hdies,  I  was  glad  when  carnival,  with  all  its  deafening  noise  was 
over.  Without  delay,  I  then  prepared  for  my  journey  to  Naples, 
where  I  wished  to  spend  lent,  so  as  to  be  in  Rome  in  the  holy 
week. 

Napfaf.* 
Not  unjustly  the  Neapolitans  call  their  country  '*  a  portion  of 
heaven  fallen  on  earth,"  or  tell  you,  <^  see  Naples  and  then  die  !^ 
It  is  certainly,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
earth.  But  the  city  cannot  offer  much  to  ^py  one  who  has  seen 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  The  plastic  arts  in  general  seem  to 
have  gone  astray  in  this  city.  Tastelessness,  or  rather  a  mixture 
of  all  possible  tastes  is  pretty  general  here,  and  is  Mirticularly 
visible  in  architecture.  The  buildings  are  either  overloaded  with 
foolish  ornaments,  or  where  they  are  missed,  they  are  insignificant 

*  I  patt  over  tlie  description  of  the  joornoy  to  thit  city,  at  it  cootainf  ■oihing 
of  general  wterett.— Translator. 
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and  onmeaning.    The  churches,  particularly  their  iosidca,  nti 

disgustingly  overloaded  with  gold,  marbles,  carvioga,  .pictures, 
&c.  The  gigaotic  Roman  fountains  are  copied  here  in  tasteless 
dwarf- like  shapes,  and  the  obelisks  are  changed  into  what  they 
call  Agauglie,  wretched,  ridiculous  things  between  the  pyramid  and 
column,  covered  with  a  load  of  childish  ornaments.  Beautiful 
places  (squares)  tliey  have  none ;  there  are  open  spots  which  they 
very  appropriately  call  larghi.  Such  are  the  Largo  di  Castello,  di 
Palazzo,  &c.  The  Mercato  alone  makes  an  exception,  by  the 
historical  recollections  which  it  ofTei^*  For  here  Cpnradin  of 
Suabia  was  beheaded,  and  here  Massauiello  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  The  church  S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  the  steeple  of  which 
is  probably  the  highest  in  Naples,  .was  enlarged  and  completed 
by  the  £mpress  Margarite,  with  the  money  which .  she  had 
brought  to  redeem  the  life  of  her  son  Conradin* 

The  eternal  crowd  and  noise  in  the  streets  make  the  interioc  of 
the  city  at  times  rather  unpleasant  for  the  stranger.  But  he  will 
be  indemnified  by  the  prospect  from  the  Carthusian  convent  S. 
Martino,  now  the  abode  of  the  invalids,  although  he  may  perhaps 
not  be  very  much  edified  by  the  too  great  splendour  of  the  place 
Itself,  particularly  the  church.  Then  he  must  take  an  excursion 
to  the  Chiaia. 

The  Chiaja,  with,  its  stately  buildings,  stretches  for  a  long 
way  along  the  beach,  and  is  the  evening  promenade  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Opposite  it  js  the  young,  still,  low  plantation 
of  the  Villa  Reale.  In  the  middle  of  this  villa  is  the  famous 
group  of  the  Farnesian  bull.  The  soft  murmuring  of  the  waves, 
the  refreshing  balsamic  air,  the  prospect  on  the  coast  of  Sorrento, 
and  at  a  distance,  the  light  of  Vesuvius,  will  make  him  unwilling 
to  leave  this  delicious  spot.  At  the. end  of.  the  Chiaja  be  reaches 
Mergellina,  a  part  of  the  city  bordering  on  Pasilipo,  the  top  of 
which  he  reaches  by  a  serpentine  path  ending  before  a  garden 
gate.  He  enters,  crosses  a  vineyard,  and  descending  a  little,  stops 
before  a  small,  low,  unsightly  building,  with  a  precipice  on  one 
side  and  an  impending  rock  on  the  other;  myrtle,  roses,  ivy, 
and  other  shrubs,  cover  its  low  wall^,  and  hang  in  festoons 
down  the  precipice.    It  is-^Maro's  tomb  ! 

Not  far  distaiUs  i<  the  small  church  S..  Maria  del  Porto,  on 
an  eminence  in  Mergellina.  .  Here  it  was  where  Sanazar's  villa 
used  to  stand,  the  charms  of  which  are  celebrated  by  the  amiable 
poet.  The  villa  was  destroyed  during  a  siege.  The  injured  poet 
built  this  church  in  its  place,  and  iiapied  it  after  his.  excellent 
Latin  poem,  de  Partu  Virginis.  The  most  remarkable  object  in 
this  chnrch  is  the  marble  tomb  of  the  founder,  richly  ornamented 
with  basso-relievos  and  statues  of  nymphs,  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
other  rabble  of  Greek  mythology,  unbecoming  a  christian  church 
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and  the  tomb  of  a  christian  poet.  To  obviate  this  impropriety 
they  resorted  to  the  equally  ridiculous  plan  of  placing  the  names 
of  David  and  Judith  under  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva.  A 
strange  picture  in  this  church,  known  in  Naples  under  the  name 
of  diavolo  di  Mergellina  ought  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  represents 
S.  Michael  conquering  Satan,  whose  head  and  bust,  however, 
is  that  of  a  beautiful  woman.  This  charming  devil  is  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  Vittoria  d'Avalos,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  bishop  Diomedes  CarafTa  (1550.)  Untouched  by 
her  charms,  and  abhorring  her  unlioly  passion,  he  had  this 
picture  painted  and  suspended  here,  the  place  of  his  burial,*  to 
commemorate  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life,  and  even  went  so 
farasto  add  the  inscription,  Fecit  Victoriam,  Hallelujah  !  sM\xi\ng 
by  it  to  the  name  of  his  fair  foe. 

Environs  of  Naples, 
I  made  an  excursion  with  some  friends  to  Pozzuoli,  Baja,  Como^ 
and  on  the  sea.    After  having  past  the  grotto  Pasilipo,  we  soon 
left  the  high  road  to  visit  the  lake  fof  Agnanon,  the  beauty  of 
which  chiefly  consists  in  the  surrounding  mountains.   From  these 
we  went,  through  a  hollow  way,  into  a  wild  valley  surrounded 
by  the  Leucoguian  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which   is  the  hot  spring 
Ac(|ua   delle    Pisciarello   (Colles  et  fontes   leucogaci).      After 
havmg  enjoyed  the  prospect  from  the  rocks,  we  descended  to  the 
Solfatara,  the  Porum  Vulcani  of  the  ancients,  an  oblong  plain, 
surrounded  by  sulphurous  hills,  and  heated  by  subterraneous  Gre. 
The  hills,  deprived  of  every  sort  of  vegetation,  are  of  a  whitish 
yellow  colour,  appearing  like  a  cover  over  a  burning  abyss.    The 
heat  of  it  almost  scorches  the  foot  of  the  wanderer,  who  distinctly 
hears  the  blazing  of  the  subterraneous  furnace ;  every  foot-step  or 
rolling  atone   produces  a  dreadful  hollow  sound.    Sulphurous 
vapours  issue  from  every  opening  in  the  rocks,  particularly  from 
one,  from  which  during  the  day  a  thick  smoke,  and  at  night  a 
pale  flame,   rushes  with  great  impetuosity,  and  with  a  hollow 
sound,  into  the  infected  air.     On  leaving  it  we  went  to  the 
delightful  road  of  Pozzuoli,  by  the  sea,  along  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fish  pond,  an  amphitheatre,  the  arena  of  which  very  little 
yields  in  grandeur  to  the  Coliseum,  and  the  ruins  of  baths,  to 
which  the  pond  and  some  aqueducts  belonged.    One  of  the  vaults 
of  the  amphitheatre  is  phanged  into  a  dismal  chapel,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  served  as  a  prison  for  S.  Jaonarius,  the  patron  of 
Naples.     Farther  on  there  are  a  great  many  ruins  of  tombs  into 
some  of  which  we  descended,  and  found  Columbarise,  and  rows  of 
small  niches  for  the  reception  of  urns^  with  some  remains  of 
ancient  paintings.  *  <;^ 

The  situation  of  Pozzuoli  is  very  delightfuK     But  nature 
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waste!  Jier  charms  on  a  population  that  have  little  senaa  for  a  rural 
life.  Its  populatioo,  formerly  extending  over  the  neighbouruig 
hills,  is  now  exceedingly  reduced  ;  and  the  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient splendour  have,  by  turns,  fallen  a  prey  to  time,  the  barba- 
rians, and  earthquakes.  Among  the  few  remains,  there  is  in  the 
market-place  opposite  the  statue  of  a  bishop,  that  of  the  eonsol 
Mamurtius,  whom  the  people  likewise  take  for  a  saint.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  beautiful  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Tiberius,  which 
is  itself  perhaps  buried  under  some  of  the  adjoining  houses.  It 
shows,  in  basso-relievo,  the  twelve  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  whicbj 
after  their  destruction  by  an  earthquake,  the  emperor  bad^ne* 
rously  restored. 

Of  the  large  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  only  tlie 
foundations  and  pavements  covered  with  water  and  mire,  are  in 
good  preservation  ;  besides,  there  are  also  three  columns  of 
Apollini  marble  standing  upright,  over  a  mass  of  architraves, 
capitals,  &c.  They  formed,  together  with  a  fourth,  now  CalleQ 
down,  the  front  of  the  Cella.  The  Atrium  was,  like  k  modem 
Chiostro,  surrounded  by  four  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the 
other,,  and  contained  thirty-two  rooms,  some  of  which  are  yet  pre* 
served.  Many  fine  statues  have  been  found  here,  and  who 
knows  what  might  yet  be  discovered  by  farther  digging;  but 
they  do  not  even  think  of  draining  off  the  stagnant  water^  which 
is  said  to  infect  the  air  about  it. 

We  slept  tliat  night  in  a  public  house,  outside  thegat^s,  and 
went  the  next  morning,  in  a  boat,  to  Capo  Miseno*  There  are 
few  traces  left  of  the  ancient  buildings,  which  once  shone  here, 
but  the  stranger  is  surprised  by  a  great  number  of  grotiQea  md 
caves.  Not  far  from  here  is  Bacola,  the  ancient  Bauli,  now  a 
poor  village.  On  the  other  side  of  Bacola  is  the  Mare  Morto, 
on  the  shores  of  which  the  ancients  placed  the^  Elysian  fieUs« 
Even  now  tombs  and  cypresses  are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  it 
seems  as  if  thb  delightful  silent  retreat  liad  always  been  devoted 
to  the  dead.  After  having  yisited  the  Piscina  mirabile,  a  re- 
markable ancient  reservoir,  and  the  Anto  CameriUe,  a  row  of 
subterraneous  rooms,  we  re-entered  our  boat,  and  steered  along  the 
coast  to  Baja  {Bajai.}  This  celebrated  place  of  amusement  for 
the  ancients  is  now  a  deserted,  insignificant  town.  Even  before 
we  landed,  we  were  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Horace ; 

Marisqne  Bajis  obstrepentit  urges 
Sommovers  fittora, 

by  distinctly  seeing  the  remains  of  mosaic  pavements  under  the 
water.  The  narrowness  of  the  beach  had  actually  obliged  the 
Romans  to  carry  the  foundations  of  their  houses  out  into  the  sea» 
bv  which  they,  in  some  degree,  narrowed  its  limits.     There  are 
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some  ruins  of  temple^  aad  of  which  thiKi  aHfihiile^  to  Vci 
Gooeciix  probably  was  the  ^lai^est*  Three  roona  behind  it,  called 
Camere  cU  Venere,  which  are  almost  entirely  buried,  show  in 
their  stucco-work  many  obscene  subjects.  Anotlier  ruin  ia 
bestowed  on  Mercury,  Through  picturesquely  overgrown  ar- 
cades we  entered  into  a  beautiftil  rotunda,  which,  like  the  pan- 
theoO)  receiTes  its  light  from  above,  and  has  an  excellent  echo. 
Another  ruin  is  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  not  unlike  that  of 
Minerva  Medica  in  Rome,  But  probably  all  these  temples  liad 
been  baths,  which  may  be  supposed  from  their  proxiauty  ta  die 
sea,  but  more  so  by  the  circumstance  of  remains  of  aqueducts 
having  been  discovered  near  them. 

On  the  rocks  the  remains  of  thermsB  may  be  seen,  which 
were  built  there  on  account  of  a  very  hot  spring.  Among  thena 
is  the  grotto  or  gallery,  known  by  the  names  of  Stufe  di  Nero, 
or  Studalorio  di  Tritola.  It  it  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  shape  of  & 
horse-shoe,  dark,  and  full  of  a  hot,  suffocating  vapour,  issuing 
from  that  spring.  There  are  a  few  closets  built  here  for  the 
patients  of  the  Neapolitan  hospitals,  but  they  are  little  used. 

From  tlie  baths  we  went  to.  the  Lucrine  lake,  which  is  now 
only  a  small  pond.  This  lake,  once  eight  stadia  long,  was  de« 
stroyed  in  one"'  night  {29  September,  15S8)  akxig  with  the  canal 
that  united  it  with  the  lake  Avernus  and  the  sea,  and  Portus  Julius^ 
the  works  of  Agrippa,  when  the  Monte  Nuovo  rose  from  the  mid- 
dle of  it  to  a  height  of  2400  feet.  Near  it  is  Mons  Gaunts 
famous  for  its  excellent  wines,  but  in  its  present  bleak  and  de* 
solate  state  it  is  called  Monte  Barbaro,  and  bears  nothing  but 
Capuchin  friars. 

Lake  Avernus  has  now  lost  its  terrors,  the  atri  janua  Ditis  of 
iEneas  is  vanished,  and  the  exhalations  which  used  to  kill  hirda 
in  their  flight  over  ,it,  are  now  harmless.  An  En^iah  admi* 
ral,  by  sounding,  found  that  it  is  not  bottomless,  as  described 
by  the  ancients,  its  depth  being  500  fathoms  in  the  middle.  The 
ruins  of  an  octagonal  building  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  are  con- 
sidered by  some  as  those  of  a  temple  of  Proserpine,  or  AvemuSy 
by  others  as  those  of  a  bath;  it  is  however  not  probable  that 
baths  should  have  been  built  on  the  shores  of  Avernus,  which  the 
dira  religio  loci  never  entirely  left.  The  scenery  about  the  grotto  of 
the  Sibyl  on  the  other  side,  is  still  as  gloomy  and  mysterious  aa 
it  is  described  by  Virgil. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cum«,  which  we  now  visitady 
are  trifling.  An  arch,  about  sixty  feet  high,  called  Arco  Felice,  b 
best  preserved.  From  a  hill  on  the  right  we  had  a  view  of  the 
whole  gulf  of  Gaeta ;  on  the  land  we  perceived  between  Voltumo 
and  Coma  a  large  marsh,  the  interna  Pklus  of  the  ancients,  and 
not  far  from  its  borders  a  tower,  almost  entirely  surrounded  with 
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wood)  called  Torre  di  Patria,  from  the  word  Patria  yet  perceptible 
on  it  in  large  characters.  Supposing  that  it  might  be  the  n*- 
mains  of  the  famous  inscription,  Ingrata  patria,  &c.,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Africanos* 

Vesuvius* 
I  have  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Vesuvius,  wliich  I  under- 
took with  a  friend.  As  far  as  Ressina  we  went  in  a  curricle. 
From  here  the  mountain  rises  in  a  gentle  acclivity,  bearing  towns, 
villages,  and  villas,  which,  with  their  gardens  and  vineyards, 
afford  a  smiling  picture  of  fertility,  and  of  a  population  care- 
lessly dwelling  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  in  the  lap  of  abon- 
dance.  In  Ressina  we  were  escorted  by  a  '^bost  of  Cicerone  with 
their  donkies,  whose  services  they  clamorously  offered,  together 
with  theirs.  Un  ducdo,  they  cried  from  all  sides,  costa  sci  car 
fiitt  e  un  Chriitiano  altrettanto.*  But  my  friend  having  been  several 
times  before,  we  proceeded  by  ourselves,  passing  by  the  hermitage 
of  S.Salvator,  without  tasting  of  the  man's  bad  wine  and  provisions, 
which  he  sells  at  immense  prices.  Here  all  vegetation  <!ease8  and  wei 
had  to  climb,  with  great  difficulty  over  the  loosepieces  of  lava,  till, 
in  about  an  hour,  we  reached  the  top,  and  seated  ourselves  in  the 
warm  grotto.  *  Here  a  man,  who  had  followed  us  from  Ressina, 
<;ame  up  and  offered  to  sell  us  various  refreshments  which  he  bad 
brought  with  him,  and  which  we  bought  with  great  pleasure,  and 
then  ascended  to  the  crater.  There  are  now  two  openings  ;  the 
old  one,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  another  which  has  been  opened 
these  last  twelve  months  ;  they  are  both  in  constant  activity.  We 
think  we  hear  the  snorting  of  a  giant,  first  smothered,  then 

Suicker  and  louder,  till  it  is  at  last  followed  by  a  report,  like  the 
ring  of  muskets,  and  ashes  and  pumice-stones  are  thrown  up 
under  lightnings  and  smoke.  Then  it  pauses,  till  the  load 
breathing  in  the  abyss  is  heard  again,  and  the  flame  is  rekindled, 
which  rises  from  the  black  gulf. 

The  vicinity  of  the  two  craters  is  dreadfully  beautiful.  They 
are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  black  valley,  formed  of  lava, 
full  of  chasms,  and  yawning  gaps,  the  borders  of  which  are  dyed 
with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  From  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  innumerable  openings  in  the  rock,  which  closes  the  prospect 
behind  the  two  craters,  a  hot  steam  and  smoke  are  issuing.  After 
having  enjoyed  this  grand  spectacle  for  some  time,  as  well  as  the 

1>rospect  over  the  happy  arnipagna,  the  city  and  the  sea»  that  were 
yingin  solemn  peace  under  our  feet,  while  destruction  raged 
about  us,  we  returned  to  Naples,  our  shoes  and  stockings  having 
been  torn  to  pieces  in  oor  descent  through  the  yielding  lava. 


*  A  jackafs  will  eoM  six  carlini  (ab«at  Iwa  ibillipgs)  aad  a  ebriitwD  (i.  ••  % 
Mta  to  icrve  ai  a  faidf)ai  aiacli. 
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The  People  qf  Naples. 

Tlie  real  capital  of  tha  South  is  the  ever  cheerful  and  noisy  city 
ofNaples«  When  Rome  suggests,at  every  step,  the  thought  of 
the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  things,  Naples,  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  charms  of  youth^  offers  the  overflowing  cup  of  life,  and 
the  wreathed  cornucopia  of  enjoyment.  While  in  the  former^ 
gravity  and  dignity  characterize  every  motion  of  the  inhabitants | 
all  the  actions  and  proceedings  of  the  Neapolitans  are  marked  by 
harmless  cheerfulness,  and  a  liveliness  which  frequently  appears 
ludicrous.  They  have,  therefore,  often  been  designated  as  com- 
mon merry-makers,  ;,without  considering  that  the  Southern  viva- 
city of  an  active  and  sensual  people  will  evince  itself  differently 
from  the  Northern  phlegm.  Besides,  the  desires  and  passions 
will  appear  more  violently  among  the  common  people,  in  whom  a 
free  .and  artless  nature  still  prevails,  but  where  education  and  habit 
have  implanted  a  sense  of  propriety.  In  Naples,  too,  while  the 
well-educated,  notwithstanding  all  their  vivacity,  know  not  only 
how  to  keep.their  motions  and  gestures  within  proper  bounds^ 
but  even  to  impart  to  them  a  great  degree  of  gracefulness,  the 
lower  orders  obey,  without  hesitation,  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
do  not  deserve,  any  blame  for  it.  It  is  amusing,  and  even  inter- 
esting to  see  two  Neapolitans  in  conversation,  which  one  is  fre- 
quently .tempted  to  take  for  a  quarrel,  by  perceiving  every  feature, 
hands,  feet,  in  short,  the  whole  body  put  in  motion.  And  no  less 
surprising  is  the  velocity  with  which  these  pantomimes  are  executed 
and  understood. 

Such  an  activity  is  incompatible  with  the  reproach  of  idleness, 
which  has  been  frequently  attributed  to  the  Neapoliuns,  and  every 
glance  upon  the  country  and  the  city  serves  to  refute  this  stigma. 
The  former  is  every  where  well  cultivated,  the  latter  is  thronged, 
not  by  an  inactive  set,  but  by  a  people  variously  employed.  The 
circumstance  that  all  trades  are  carrying  on  in  the  streets  fur- 
nishes another  opportunity  of  admiring  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the 
working  classes.  The  greatest  wrong,  however,  has  been  done 
to  the  Lazzaroui,  by  stamping  them  as  an  idle,  profligate  race. 
Their  number  is  about  40,000,  and  they  form  the  lowest  of  the 
labouring  classes.  They  are  employed  as  porters,  rowers,  victual- 
sellers,  and  are  capable  of  and  ready  for  every  occupation  which 
will  pay  them  a  few  quatriiii.  It  is  true  that  they  are  frequently 
found  stealing  ;  but  you  quite  as  often  hear  of  examples  of  their 
fidelity,  devotedness,  and  real  generosity.  In  London,  too,  there 
are  as  many  or  perhaps  more  who  rise  daily  without  knowing  how 
they  shall  be  supported  during  the  day,  and  in  a  country  too 
where  living  is  so  much  dearer.  In  Naples,  maize*bread,  a  lit- 
tle fish,  a  few  oranges,  some  goblets  of  ice*water,  or  even  wine, 
are  easily  obtained,  and  satisfy  the  frugality  of  this  people,  which 
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is  certainly  one  of  their  most  excellent  rirtues.  Druakeoneis, 
therefore,  »  a  vice,  almost  onknown  here.  The  Lazzaroni  will 
work  till  they  have  earned  enough  to  support  them  for  the  daj, 
after  which  they  will  lie  down  under  some  porch,  where  they  also 
usually  spend  their  nights,  or  else  they  repair  to  the  Molo  aod 
Largo  di  Castello,  where  for  a  few  quatrUii  they  meet  with  some 
recreation*  Thus  their  existence  is  rather  harmless  and  poetical 
than  otherwise,  and  although  we  are  not  inclined  to  pass  them 
for  a  patriarchal  people,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  combat  that  pre- 
judice which  describes  them,  as  the  scum  of  the  nation,  and  the 
most  abandoned  wretches. 

The  Neapolitans  are  also  called  an  ignorant  and  superstitions 
people.  This  reproach  is  not  quite  unmerited,  but  on  the  whole 
rather  exaggerated.  The  higher  orders  are  in  possession  of  that 
information,  which,  now-a-days,  from  Archangel  to  Cadis,  be- 
■tows  on  its  possessors,  amongst  the  different  nations,  that  sort 
of  polish  and  shallow  insignificance,  by  which  the  so-called  *^  good 
society"  is  every  where  the  same.  Real  scholarship  is,  ia  all  pla* 
ces,  in  the  possession  of  very  few  ;  and  we  find,  in  every  period, 
that  Naples  has  not  been  deficient  in  distinguished  men  in  everjr 
branch  of  knowledge.  Among  the  people,  it  is  true,  that  sort 
t>f  cultivation  does,  not  prevail,  on  which  in  some  Northern  coun- 
tries, so  much  stress  is  laid  ;  we  mean  that  superficial  tint  of 
education,  that  false  light,  that  exhibition  of  a  slight  informatioD, 
or  a  mite  of  knowledge,  accidentally  caught,  and  that  desire  of 
appearing  more  than  one  is.  But  in  lieu  of  this,  their  natural 
good  sense  appears  more  strongly,  and  no  artificial  colonring 
destroys  the  purity  and  freshness  of  their  character*  And  althoagh 
the  ignorance  of  the  lower,  and  even  of  some  among  the  higher 
classes  is  great,  sufficient  excuse  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  organization  of  the  people.  To  lire 
and  enjoy  is  there  the  watch -word  of  the  sensual  multitude  ;  the 
ynirsuit  of  which  scarcely  leaves  them  time  euough  to  go  to 
church,  to  return  tlmnks  to  their  Saints,  or  quarrel  with  them, 
much  less  to  apply  themselves  to  study,  and  to  instruct  them- 
selves. This  is  also  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  religion  among 
the  lower  orders,  by  which  worship  has  become  a  mere  form,  and 
the  want  of  devotion  in  church,  particularly  during  the  mass, 
exoMds  all  description.  Without  any  thought  yon  see  them 
Icneel  down,  mechanically  turn  their  rosary,  strike  their  breasts, 
when  the  host  is  raised,  and  then  hurry  away,  or  you  find  them 
kneeling  before  the  altars,  bathed  in  tears,  and  telling  their  mis- 
fortunes to  the  image  of  some  Saint  whose  assistance  they  ask 
with  the  strangest  gestures.  Thus  we  one  day  entered  a  small 
church,  on  the  Mercato,  the  walls  of  which  wese  hung  round  with 
representations  of  mutilated  limbs,  made  of  phster  of  Paris, 
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that  had  been  suspended  as  a  grateful  present,  b^  those  who  bad 
met  with  their  recovery,  like  the  mtaSifunm  which  the  andenta 
offered  io  the  temples  of  iEsculapius  or  other  divinities.  Here 
we  fiMinda  great  number  of  Lazaaroni,  males  and  females,  kneel- 
ing before  the  altars,  who  did  not  so  much  seem  to  pray  to  the 
holy  images,  as  to  be  engaged  with  them  in  lively  colloquies  and 
quarrels.  Some  were  weeping,  and  made  a  show  of  humility, 
repentanec,  and  submission,  as  if  they  wished  to  make  np  for  ill 
their  sins,  others  had  assumed  an  arrogant  and  threatening  ap- 
peaianee  ;  othersagain,  seemed  to  reproach  the  saints  bitterly  for 
an  ^eir  useless  offers  and  prayers  ;  and  others  at  last  seemed  to 
esEert  all  their  eloquence  to  induce  the  saint  to  giant  their  re- 
quest, which  mostly  iar-ior  good  luck  in  the  foltery. 

Another  si^ht  which  we  had  on  Su  Joseph's  day,  was  as  fittle 
qnalified  to  give  us  a  good  opinion  of  religious  performance  at 
Naples.  We  met  on  me  Moio,  a  pnx!ession  in  honour  of  tiiat 
saint.  His  silver  statue,  formed  like  a  henna,  without  thighs,  was 
carried  on  a  kind  of  bier,  by  eight  fellows,  most  ludicrously  dressed 
out  io  B^ht-eaps,  and  yellow  silk  night-gowns,  with  blue  collara, 
forming  for  their  bodies,  copri  mkeria,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  They  were  followed  by  a  noisy  rabble,  with  colours  and 
torches,  freouently  firing  guns,  and  throwing  up  rockets.  A 
band  of  music,  playing  merry  tunes,  marched  before  them« 

The  accusation  that  the  Neapolitans  are  immoderately  g^^en 
to  sensual  excesses,  and  are  bom  assassins,  b  likewise  unfound- 
ed. Their  moral  conduct  is  not  wone  here  than  it  is  in  all  great 
cities,  even  in  the  North ;  besides,  we  ought  to  ibake  considerable 
allowance  for  the  climate,  which  once  had  matured  Sybaris ; 
and  for  the  whole  manner  of  living  of  the  inhabitants.  Venus  is 
the  queen  of  Aese  shores,  yet  she  was  formerly  much  more 
worahipped  than  now,  when  both  laws  and  religion  throw  a  great 
barrier  in  her  way.  The  people  are  less  sanguinary  than  they 
are  in  the  Papal  territory ;  and  although  it  frequently  has  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  a  quarrel  were  to  end  in  stabs,  you,  nevertheless, 
see  the  people  that  had  been  quarrelling,  separate  good  friends. 
Some  men,  who  have  the  most  suspicious  ana  terrifying  counte- 
nances, and  whom,  when  met  on  the  road,  you  would  be  inclined 
to  take  for  banditti,  frequently  prove  themselves  the  most  feiihful, 
devoted,  and  harmless  creatures,  into  whose  thoughts  the  idea  of 
lobbuig  or  murder  never  entered. 

If  the  Neapolitans  are  accused  of  uncleanliness,  we  will  not 
defend  them.  The  throng  of  people  in  the  streets,  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  always  dirty,  although  as  well  paved  as 
they  really  are  ;  but  besides,  every  one  is  a  market,  for  the  sale  of 
provisions  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  police, 
jonsee  here  and  there  a  couple  of  pigs  tied  up  outside  the  houses. 

VoTAOBs  coid  Teavxu,  A^o,  2  PoLF.  R 
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Every  porch,  every  gateway,  every  open. house-door^  is  considered 
by  the  passengers  as  devoted  to  Croacina,  which  renders  the  smelf 
which  meets  you  on  entering  some  houses,  very  far  from  being" 
pleasant.  Every  rooming,  I  beheld  from  the  balcony  of  my  cham- 
ber, the  women  on  the  neighbouring  balconies,  shaking  their  bed- 
clothes, and  then  entering  into  a  close  search  for  their  contents. 
Frequently  you  may  see  before  the  doors  of  houses,  or*  on  the 
steps  leading  to  churches,  truly  picturesque  groups  of  people, 
who,  without  restraint,  render  each  other  diat  service,  for  which, 
in  other  places,  ivory  teeth  are  used  in  the  greatest  privacy. 
The  filth  which  covers  the  faces  of  the  common  people,  is  fre- 
quently horrid,  since  they  scarcely  think  of  washing  themselves- 
once  a  week.  We  once  were  present  at  the  cleaning  of  two  paiir 
of  dirty  hands,  in  quite  a  peculiar  manner.  A  cobbler  and  his 
wife  had  obtained  from  the  nearest  maccaroni-boiler,  a  dish  ful^ 
of  this  favourite  food,  for  their  dinner.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
with'  what  skill  they  let  the  long  strings  down  their  throats  with 
their  fingers.  They  had  soon  done,  and  behold  !  The  dish  which- 
they  had  received  with  jet  black  paws^  they  returned  empty  with 
hands  white  as  snow  1 

Where  enjoyment  is  the  first  consideration,  the  establishntientt 
for  satisfying  it  are  manifold  and  conspicuous.  No  shops  in 
Naples  are  more  numerous,  or  more  neatly  and  tastefully  set  ottt,^ 
as  those  of  the  victuallers,  or  Pizzicaruoli.  The  cheeses  arc 
raised  into  pyramids  and  columns  ;  artificial  mounts  are  made  of 
^ggs ;  the  sausages  and  hams  are  ornamented  with  gold  leaves,- 
and  entwined  with  laurel-garlands.  In  the  back  of  the  shop,  a 
small  lamp  is  seen  burning  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  throw- 
ing its  glimmer  through  the  provisions  before  it  ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  whole  is  splendidly  illuminated.  The  busy  shop- 
keepers themselves,  neatly  dressed  in  white,  greatly  add  to  heighten 
the  picture.  The  tables  of  the  water  and  lemonade  venders, 
{acquajuoUJ  are  also  strikingly  ornamented.  Lively  colours,' 
puppets,  standards,  piles  of  lemons  and  oranges,  regularly  heaped 
up,  are  visible  from  a  distance.  The  water  sparkling  from  a  small 
suspended  cask,  containing  ice,  is  mixed  in  a  clean  glaiss  with 
lemon-juice,  or  spirit  of  juniper^ berries.  One  cannot  walk  twenty 
steps,  without  meeting  a  portable  hearth,  on  which  provisions 
are  roasting  or  boiling.  Near  St.  Lucia,  the  produce  of  the 
sea  is  offered  for  sale:  all  kinds  of  fish,  oysters,  sea-pods,' 
(called  frutti  di  mare,)  are  exposed  here  in  large  baskets.  The 
lemons  and  oranges,  coming  from  Sicily  and  Sorente,  are,  on 
some  parts  of  the  coast,  seen  piled  up  in  huge  heaps,  forroingif 
with  their  leaves  and  stalks,  a  very  picturesque  and  droll  appear- 
ance. The  taverns  and  coffee-houses  are  numerous ;  in  short,  the 
incitements  for  enjoyment)  for  rich  and  poor,  are  no  where  sq 
general  and'inviting  as- they  are'here. 
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Amem  et  Cireenaes !  is  the  watchword  of  the  moltitade  here^ 
ar  it  was  among  the  ancients.  Three  F.%  as  the  proverb  says^ 
are  wanted  to  keep  the  Neapolitans  in  orden  Fortao,  Faiim, 
FurcOf  (bread,  amasements,  and  the  gallows.)  The  poorest  among 
the  Laixaroni  will  save  a  few  grani  for  his  amusements.  Puppet- 
shows,  jugglers,  declamators,  ballad-singers,  organ-players,  danc- 
ing and  the  theatre,  in  all  at  which  Punch  plays  his  fall  part^ 
await  him  on  all  sides.  Four  theatres  are  open  for  the  higher 
orders,  the  largest  of  which,  St.  Carlo,  that  had  been  burnt  a 
short  time  ago,  we  found  yet  in  ashes.  The  splendour  of  its 
operas  and  ballets  is  known  ;  the  former  is  now  transferred  to  the 
Teatro  de' Fiorentini.  Here  we  saw  Paer's  Agoese,  rather  indif- 
ferently performed.  In  the  Teatro  del  Fondo,  which  is  larger, 
yet  less  elegant,  we  were  present  at  the  performance  of  Paer's 
Camilla,  which  we  had  seen  in  a  much  superior  style  in  some  of 
the  small  Oerman  cities.  The  first  female  singer,  Signora  Canonici, 
neither  sang  nor  played  well;  and  the  duke  looked  like  a  stiff 
country  justice.  We  were  better  amused  in  the  little  theatre  of 
S.  Carlino,  where  we  saw  a  touching  scene  of  generosity  between 
an  English  lord  and  Dr.  Mead  j  which  was  followed  -by  a  farce,  in 
which  harlequin  and  columbine  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  Neapo- 
litan wit.  But,  after  all,  Naples  itself,  with  its  crowded  streets, 
sqamres,  and  shores,  remained  the  most  diverting  theatre  for  us. 

If  other  arts  did  not  thrive  here,  music  has  at  all  times  been 
cultivated  with  success .  And  a  Vinci;  Durante,  Leo,  Jamelli, 
Pergolese,  IMcctni,  Cimarosa,  Pa^siello,  have,  either  as  singers  or 
composers,  greatly  contributed  to  the  honour  of  the  city.  And 
although  the' higher  style  of  coiAposition  has  now  disappeared,  yet 
a  great  share  of  touching  melody  and  exalting  energy  can  not  be 
denied  to  the  moderns.  Cimarosa's  and  Paesiello's  productions 
are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical  heavens,  and  will 
still  remain  the  same,  when  our  present  meteors  will  have  long 
disappeared,  and  be  forgotton.  Among  these,  we  think,  Rossini 
ought  to  be  classed,  who  is  just  now  earning  the  general  admira- 
tion of  Naples,  triumphing  with  his  trifling  jiogling  over  Pacsiello, 
who  is  fast  approaching  the  grave  and  immortality. 

The  last  Sunday  of  our  residence  in  Naples  we  spent  at  the 
Villa  Heigelin,  which  has  a  beautiful  prospect  on  the  Canodi 
Chino.  This  extensive  property,  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admi- 
ration, and  open  to  every  decent  stranger,  belongs  to  one  of 
our  countrymen,  from  Suabia,  who  has  been  a  resident  at  Naples 
these  50  years,  is  a  man  of  great  merit  and  universally  esteemed. 
Yet  for  a  spot  where  nature  appears  with  so  much  grandeur,  too 
much  art  seems  to  be  displayed.  The  numerous  grottoes,  porches, 
invitations  of  Pompeian  ruins,  scattered  pieces  of  columns  and 
broken  statues,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  their  place  here,  in  the  midst 
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of  such  an  immensity  of  natural  scenery,  and  near  some  of  tite 
grandest  ruins  in  the  world.  The  caahio  is  very  beautifult  where, 
besides  a  eollection  of  paintings  and  drawings  of  Hackert,  P^ig- 
non,  KntepyTischbein,  and  others^  a  carious  collection  of  Cam' 
panian  vases  do  honour  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  with  whose 
friendly  conversation,  which  received  a  2est  from  his  long  expe- 
rience, we  were  more  entertained  than  by  any  thing  else. 

Two  days  before  my  departure,  we  went  to  the  convent  of  Cal- 
ffialdoli,  which,  situated  above  the  castle  of  S.  Elmo,  offers, 
perhaps,  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  We  spent  here  a  veiy 
pleasant  day.  I  could  not  cease  looking  at  the  beauties  which  I 
was  to  behold  that  day  for  the  hist  time.  To  have  a  paradise 
beneath  ones  feet  (for  the  troubles  of  the  earth  are  not  perceived 
from  this  light),  and  the  azure  sky  over  one's  head — I  think  the 
pious  monks  must  some  times  be  embarrassed  to  which  they 
are  to  give  the  preference.  One  of  the  brethren,  about  eighty 
years  old,  with  a  long  grey  heard,  was  just  joining  us.  I  told  him, 
that  I  thought  him  happy  in  inhabiting  a  spot  where  an  earthly 
thought  could  not  easily  rise  in  the  heart.  <'  Where  is  the  man," 
replied  he,  <^  in  whose  heart  wicked  thoughts  will  not  enter  1 
Even  here  struggles  and  resignation  are  required,  I  haire  beea 
forty  years  in  this  convent,  to  which  an  inward  voice  called  me. 
But  although  God  has  been  so  gracious  to  roe,  I  have  not  always 
listened  to  his  call.  We  are  all  only  sinners  !"  These  serious 
words  silenced  me  ;  the  old  man  smiling,  gave  me  lus  blessing, 
and  went  away.  A  calm  evening  dawn  showed  us  oar  road  down 
again  to  the  city. 

As  the  holy  week  was  approaching,  we  could  not  longer  delay 
our  return  to  Rome;  and  yielding  to  necessity,  weg^ve  u^  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  wish  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  of  visiting  Sicily  and  Mount  Etna.  A  Vetturino,  who 
was  about  setting  oat  for  Rome,  the  next  day,  gave  us  the  Capana. 
(Asortof  earnest,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  is  in  Italy 
given  by  the  coachman  to  the  traveller.)  The  Neapolitan  ikmily 
with  whom  my  friend  had  lived,  felt  great  grief  at  his  depaftore  : 
and  I  left  with  reluctance  the  lionest  friend  of  my  youth. 
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I  ARRiVBD  at  Rome,  after  Iiaviog  visited  Volterra  and  Siena. 
The  first,  one  of  the  twelve  Etrurian  cities,  owes  chiefly  its 
celebrity  to  Persius  ;  the  second  claims  a  coeval  antiquity  with' 
Rome.  The  view  from  the  heights  of  Radicofani,  and  the  lake 
of  Bolsena,  surrounded  by  the  once  sacred  and  oracular  groves  of 
Ciminas,  are  the  only  striking  objepts  on  this  approach  to  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  world  ;  neither  will  this  sheet  of  water,' 
shaded  by  the  noblest  oak -forests,  appear  insipid  to  those  who 
have  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  superior  scenes  of  the  lakes  in 
the  Milanese. 

On  arriving  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  by  the  Via  Cassia,  the  carcase 
of  a  pauper,  who  had  just  died  of  hunger,  and  who  clenched  the 
railway  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  inspired  ideas  not  very  favour- 
able to  the  ei&cacy  of  hierarchial  governments.  Of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  Rome,  during  the  autumnal  heats«  is  certainly 
the  most  desolate  and  forlorn.  A  religious,  a  funeral  procession, 
mendicants  livid  from  the  effects  of  the  malaria,  eating  away  with 
an  additional  kiss  the  toes  of  the  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake,  are  the 
objects  which  principally  fix  the  attention  of  the  stranger  ;  who, 
at  that  season,  can  only  hope  to  derive  amusement  from  sources, 
which  the  living  world  is  unable  to  afford. 

But  Rome,  from  its  historical  recollections  alone,  presents 
the  richest  compensation  for  the  absence  of  that  activity  seen  in 
other  capitals.  Athens,  Venice,  Genoa,  furnish,  it  is  true,  the 
memory  with  a  series  of  highly  interesting  events  ;  but  they  can 
only  be  contemplated  in  reference  to  one  system  of  civil  polity  ; 
or  if  there  be  more,  the  difl^erential  shades  are  unimportant,  and 
feebly  marked.  Not  so  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world ;  which, 
from  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  her  revolutions,  has  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  memory.    Dopaty,  in  a  work  too  enthusiastic,  but 
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uot  destitute  of  merit,  arranges  its  history  io  three  epochs.  I 
apprehend  that^tve  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  ;  and  that  the  storing 
of  these  divisions  in  the  mind,  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  prosecute  researches  in  either  of  the  epochs. 

I.  Regal.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city^  to  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin. 

IL  Republican.  From  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, *to  the  dtalh  of  C«esar. 

III.  Imperial.    From  the  adoption  of  the  empire  by  Augustus, 
I  to  the  death  of  Constantine. 

\  IV,  Gothic^  or  Middle-age.    Comprehending  the  longest  pe- 

riod, from  the  incursbn  of  Alarie,  to  the  end  of  the  pontificate 
of  Julius  the  Second  ;  before  which  period  the  papal  power,  how- 
r  ever  great  in  the  exterior,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have   been  firmly 

established  at  home, 

V.  Papal.  From  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

j^fotlung  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  survey  from  the  steps 
of  the  Campidoglio,  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  Forum,  and  to 
^well  kt  the  same  time  on  the  extraordinary  energies  of  that  peo- 
ple, who  after  having  subjugated  the  material  world,  succeeded 
no  less  iftiraculously  in  controuliog  the  spiritual ! — On  the  effects 
of  which,  difiterent  opinions  will  always  be  formed ;  but,  I  sus- 
pect, if  duly  weighed)  the  result  will^  upon  the  whole,  be  found 
far  more  productive  of  ill  than  good. 

The  five  Romes,  surveyed  from  this  eminence,  almost  bemtder 
the  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  statue  of  the  Dea  Roma,  under  the 
upper  flight  of  steps,  appears  to  mutter  in  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation, the  verses  erroneously  attributed  to  Erinna  : 

MOI MONA  nPELBTTA  AEAOIKE  MOIPA 
KYA02  APPHKTn  BAIIAEION  APXAS 
OWA  KOIPANEION  EXOIZA  DAPTOS 

ArZMONETn. 

The  excavations  going  on  in  the  Forumi  the  proposal  of  a  sub- 
scripdon  for  dragging  the  Tiber,  together  with  a  Spanish  friar 
about  to  be  laid  on  the  anvil  of  the  great  Saint-manufactory  in 
%he  Vatican,  contributed  however  to  banish  the  melancholy  in- 
spired by  the  malaria,  .which  in  the  language  of  the  Venusiao, 

besignatorem  deoorat  lictoribin  atris.*  ' 

■^-      -        -        '       ■  -  ■  ■  ■  —  ,  ■— 

^  Aa  «[tar  had  been  jait  discovered  with  the  inscryiliOD : 

AlttStKAXOIS  d«Olt 

Together  with  vast  fi*agmcnts  of  columns,  chie0y  of  S^nitt }  probably  the  wrecks 
of  an  fattier  Tomiii. 
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The  loftjr  iKees  and  pines  in  the  ViUas  Pamfili  and  Borgbete^ 
aad  iha  spacioas  galleriet ,  afforded,  too,  a  eool  refuge  from  the  me- 
ridian heat ;  and  nooe  are  more  deserving  of  attention  tlwa  the 
Albaai  and  Giustioiani  coilectioos  $  the  first  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  Adrian's  Tiburtine  villa }  the  second  of  Nero's  baths.  In  the 
Ust»  a  bust  of  Scipio  Africanas,  another  of  Alexaoder»  both  la 
iMio  mUka,  and  the  best  reputed  likeness  of  MsBcenas,  are  of 
sufiicieiil  importance  to  give  a  name  to  the  collection. 

Nekber  did  tbeVatican  and  Campidoglio  unfold  their  stores  in 
vain  ;  but  the  latter  will  have  greater  attritions  for  those  wbo 
are  more  straek  with  the  portraits  of  illttstrioos  characters,  thaa 
with  the  ideal  in  sculpture.  Here  still  is  aeeo  the  frank  and 
BMgnaainKHis  aspect  of  Julius,  as  if  in  tbe  act  of  saying: 
^  AfliksB  me^  Julie  maternum  genus  i  regibus  ortum,  pater- 
pum  euro  Diis  immortalibus  conjunctum  est.  Nam  ah  Anco 
Martio  sunt  Marcii  rages,  quo  nomine  fuit  mater ;  i  Venere^ 
JoUi,  eujtts  gentis  familia  est  nostra.*  Here  too,  in  one  of  tho 
finest  busts  transmitted  from  antiquity,  is  the  ucoerima  mem, 
and  sedate  majesty  of  Augustus  ;  beside  him  is  a  Marcellus, 

Cai  frons  Iceta  parum,  et  demifso  lumina  vohu. 

Cont^nous  stands  a  Tiberius,  insiUt  ClauditB  famiiMB  ntpeibid  ; 
eyes  staring,  sleepless ;  ears  as  if  pricked  by  motus  aUqid  tfi 
orienfo ;  or  by  the  question  of  Asinius  Gallus  :  interrogo  U 
Geiar,  911am  reipubUoB  partem  m<mdari  iibi  velis  f  PercuUuM  re^ 
Oeuit.  Beyond  is  the  republicau  simplicity  of  his  brother  Drusus ; 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  wife  Antonia ;  the  unassuming  merit 
of  Germanicus  ;  and  the  pudieitia  impmetrabilii  of  his  Agrippinal 
By  way  of  contrast,  is  a  Valeria  Messalina ;  elegant,  beautiful, 
but  of  brazen  and  disgustful  impudence ;  while  a  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  vague  and  singular  ex- 
pression. Both  seem  tacitly  reproached  by  a  neighbouring  Plo- 
tina  and  Marciana  ;  while  the  agreeable  and  open  countenance 
of  Trajan  is  transmitted  in  the  noblest  bust  of  giallo  antico  ex- 
unt.  Opposite  stands  the  Emperor  Julian,  a  man  of  such  rare 
endowments,  as  to  neutralize  even  the  criticism  of  bigots }  and 
who,  bad  he  lived  another  ten  years,  might  have  left  effects  on 
the  religious  and  political  systems  of  Europe,  felt  peradventore 
at  this  very  hour.  Adjoining  is  a  portrait  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
taken  in  his  early  years,  and  which  bespeaks  the  candour  and  sim- 
plicity of  bis  souL  The  likenesses  to  which  we  can  attach  the 
greatest  eredtt,  appear  to  be  those  of  Adrian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Lu- 
cius Varus,  CaraeaUa,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius* 
It  struck  me,  wben  in  the  Campidoglio,  that  the  government 

■ 

*  Ont.  JuliaD,  ap.  Sue tou. 
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woold  do  well  to  devote  the  apartments  in  that  building,  tD  tlie 
portraits  of  -the  great  personages  of  antiqaity,  reserving  the  Vati- 
can for  the  Deities,  the  ideal  scjulpture,  and  the  moogmti. 

The  architecture  of  the  modern  city  is  so  effectually  eclipsed  by 
the  Pantheon,  that  while  that  edifice  stands,  even  St.  Peter's 
must  suffer  from  the  comparison.  It  is  easy  to  find  on  which 
side  the  greater  merit  lies.  The  Pantheon  was  built  by  Agrippa, 
and  finished  by  that  illustrious  minister,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus; 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  portico  ;  for  Ho- 
race alludes  to  the  poriicus  AgrippiB.  It  sprung,  no  doubt,  from 
the  mind  of  one  architect ;  neither  can  we  discover  that  it  was 
copied  from  any  pre-existing  work.  Enter  this  venerable  pile, 
which  has  been  trodden  by  the  great  men  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
remove,  or  add  any  architectural  member,  and  yon  will  ruin  its' 
symmetry.  The  priests,  it  is  true,  by  converting  it  into  a  church, 
and  by  the  addition  of  insignificant  altars,  have  done  much  to- 
wards destroying  the  bold  simplicity  of  the  fabric.  Now  St.  Pe- 
ter's, though  confessedly  the  first  modern  pile  in  the  world  ;  and 
though  a  great  genius  presided  at  its  erection,  occupied  the  reigns 
of  eighteen  pontif!^.  Its  most  striking  feature,  though  consider- 
ably altered  for  the  worse,  is  stolen  from  the  Pantheon.  The  ge- 
Qeral  drift  of  the  original  design,  chalked  out  by  Michael  Angelo, 
has  indeed  been  followed,  deteriorated  however  by  the  patch-work 
of  succeeding  artists.  The  arcades  are  too  colossal ;  the  inlaid 
marbles  in  small  pieces  do  not  correspopd  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  fabric  ;  the  walled  part  of  Bernini's  peristyle  is  superfluous; 
the  grand  front  is  positively  bad.  A  consideration  of  the  defects 
of  this  colossal  pile  gave  rise  to  the  following  architectural  lucu- 
bration, in  a  walk  one  evening,  under  the  colonnade  of  Ber« 
nini. 

Strike  a  circle  ;  let  the  circumference  bisect  twenty  columns, 
with  the  equidistance  of  the  diastyle  intercolumniation.  Take 
any  intercolumniation  ;  call  it  the  eastern.  From  the  centre  of 
the  rotunda,  extend  the  radius  beyond  the  circumference  one  in- 
tercolumniation ;  and  describe  the  portion  of  an  arc  of  a  concen-^ 
trie  circle,  radii  drawn  to  the  extremities  of  which,  would  bisect 
the  third  and  fourth  columns,  counting  from  the  eastern  intereo^ 
lumniation.  Continue  five  rows  of  columns  eastward,  parallel  to 
each  <u;o,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  eastern  intercolumniation, 
preserving  the  diastyle  division.  Raise  nine  rows  of  columns 
westward,  paralled  to  each  two  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  western 
intercolumniation.  Raise  also  five  rows  of  columns,  parallel  to 
each  one  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  northern  and  southern  in- 
tercolumniations.  With  the  diastyle  separation,  describe  the 
walls  of  the  church  round  the  columns  already  raised.  Bisect 
the  north-eastern  wall ;  and  from  the  point  of  bisection^  with  a 
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nditts  fkom  the  centre  of  the  rotunde,  describe  the  concentric 
portion  of  an  arc,  i^hich  will  of  coarse  bisect  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  church.  Described  as  before,  the  two 
concentric  arcs  opposite  the  seventh,  thirteenth,  and  seventeenth 
lotercolumniations,  counting  always  from  the  eastern.  We  shall 
have  then  four  segments  of  circles,  which  will  be  as  many  li^teral 
chapels.  The  grand  front,  which  will  be  Doric  from  the  mid« 
die  restan  temple,  will  present  to  the  west,  a  hexastyle  portico 
five  ranges  of  columns  deep.  Bernini's  colonnade,  omitting  the 
walled  arcade,  will  diverge  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  four  inmost 
ranges  of  columns.  The  grand  front  then  will  project  one  range 
of  columns;  and  this  would  mark  it  suflficiently.  The  eastern 
front  might  present  a  hexastyle  Psstan  Doric  portico  of  half  -  co- 
lumns only,  for  windows  here  would  be  necessary.  The  northern 
and  sonthern  fronts  might  terminate  with  plamAntsB.  Antes 
might  also  break  the  lateral  walls  both  within  and  without.  The 
exterior  columns  and  walls  to  be  of  Travertine ;  the  interior  co- 
lumns and  walls,  of  white  Carrara  marble.  The  order,  Segestan 
Doric,  Continue  above  the  cornice  of  the  rotunda,  a  plain  circu- 
lar member,  twenty  feet  in  height ;  cut  it  with  twelve  equidistant 
niches  of  double  squares,  and  place  in  them  colossal  statues  of 
the  twelve  apostles  ;  surmount  it  with  a  cornice,  and  crown  it 
with  the  elliptic  rotunda  of  the  Pantheon  ;  not  impannelled  as  in 
the  original,  but  painted  in  fresco  by  good  masters.  Preserve  the 
fal'de*bcei{f,  covered  with  plate-glass  in  copper  frames.  And 
here  is  a  new  BasiUca  Fatkana,  Taking  then  the  diameter  of 
the  base  of  the  Doric  columns  at  twelve  feet,  each  being  six  dia- 
meters in  height,  we  shall  have  : 

Feet. 

Length  from  East  to  West,  including  the  rotunda     .     •    1088 

Length  from  North  to  South 896 

Diameter  of  the  rotunda 320 

Breadth  of  the  eastern  and  western  nave  and  aisles     .    •      228 
Breadth  of  the  northern  and  southern  nave  and  aisles    .       132 

The  Rotunda  then  would  be  nearlv  half  as  large  again  as  the 
Pantheon.  A  question  may  arise,  whether  or  no  the  diastyle  in- 
tercolumniation  could  succeed,  and  give  sufficient  strength  to  the 
rotunda.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  mechanical  forces  must 
be  aware,  that  if  each  architrave  were  composed  of  two  pieces, 
and  a  central  key-stone  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  architraves^ 
thus  compactly  wedged  all  round,  would  be  stronger  than  if  of  one 
piece,'  and  easily  admissible  with  three  diameters.  The  eustyle 
division  would  be  too  narrow  for  columns  of  such  magnitude.  To 
prevent  heaviness,  I  have  applied  to  the  Segestan  Doric  the  six 
diameters  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  I  could  have  wished  to  give 
greater  character  to  the  nave  by  adopting  the  arssostyle  intercolum- 
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tti^flon  ;  but  reflexion  suggested  that  this  wooM  weaken  the  ed{« 
fice ;  and  perhaps  with  columns  of  such  fast  propoftfon,  {t 
eonld  not  be  adopted  without  an  arched  roof :  a  featnre  not  purely 
Greek,  Now  I  maintain,  that  had  a  stipilar  plan  tp  this  been  pat 
in  execiition,  not  onfj  would  the  architecture  have  been  chaster, 
bqt  the  building,  rastas  it  is,  would  have  cost  a  milQop  steiiing 
less  than  the  present  Pile  ;  for  though  whole  quarries  of  Camra 
n^arble  would  have  been  requisite,  jet  that  port  being  near  theses, 
the  blocks  miffht  have  been  easily  shipped,  and  unladen  widiip  a 
mileof  the  building.  What  mere  majestic  than  a  forestof  Segestaa 
columns  of  white  Carrara  marble  !  In  lieu  of  Fontana's  obelisk, 
a  cotrmamfe  should  have  stood,  circular  in  form,  surrounded  by 
half  Doric  columns,  of  the  same  style  as  those  of  the  CoHsseum  \ 
tliese  surmounted  by  as  many  Ionic,  and  these  by  as  many  Corb- 
thian.  And  this  would  combine  beauty  and  utility.  In^ead  of 
the  inscription  to  the  honour  of  the  Aoiise  of  Borghese,  there  should 
be  inscribed  : 

DEO  •  OPTIMO  .  MAXIMO . 
SENATUS  .  POPULUSQUE  .  ROMANUS  . 
Voltaire  was  the  first  individual  in  modern  Europe,  who  \aA 
the  magnanimity  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  Deity.  The  spirit  of  the 
catholic  doctrine  is  too  contracted  to  allow  payfaig  due  respect  to 
the  First  Cause.  It  must  be  bestowed  ra^er  on  Sqjbft  Prum, 
&iint  LeOf  Saini  Prasse^  Saint  Ignatius^  in  preference.  The  re- 
ligion of  iincient  Greece  i^qd  Rome  w^  Air  superior  in  ilm  respecf 
to  the  Gathplic ;  for  the  ancients,  by  deifying  the  ^tributes  of  tfa? 
Deity,  and  the  different  modifications  of  his  power  displayed  here 
on  earth,  referred  in  fact  all  adoration  to  him.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Catholics,  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes,  when  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
shrines  of  Sant^  AnUnuo  of  Padua,  or  Sania  Ro$a  di  Piterio,  Mvk 
more  of  those  individuals  who  have  sprung  from  the  Camera  6dF^ 

?aZft>,  than  of  the  fountain  of  power,  goodness,  and  truth.  Go  to 
^Bstanthiople — You  will  see  there,  it  is  true,  a  people  inattisn- 
tive  to  good  government,  and  to  the  developement  and  meKorafion 
of  mind ;  but  you  will  not  see  the  Mufti  waving  his  waqd,  and  ab- 
solving people  from  their  sins,  like  the  priests  in  St.  Peter's.  The 
principal  Mufd  canonizes  no  Saint,  and  orders  no  bones  or  toes  to 
be  kissed.  Mahomet,  however  defective  may  be  his  doctrines  in 
other  respects,  sends  his  followers  to  the  temple  of  the  Deity,  and 
bids  them  prostrate  themselves  there,  without  asserting  that  he  fs 
any  more  than  9  prophet,  or  interpreter  of  God's  word,  a  title 
which  he  can  hardly  be  refused,  if  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
effect  which  his  Koran  has  occasioned.  We  can  only  estimate 
religions  from  the  more  or  less  good  of  whiefa  they  are  produc- 
tive to  man,  contemplated  in  his  individual  and  social  relations. 
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FVieiidship  of  a  devoted  kind  is  not  uncommon  in  Tarlcey;  in 
Rome  it  is  certainly  rare.  The  testimonies  of  numerous  travellers 
concur  in  stating  that  a  low  shopkeeper  in  Turkey  scorns  to  ask, 
eveo  of  a  Christian,  a  greater  sum  than  he  would  of  a  Turk.  Most  of 
the  Roman  shopkeepers  turn  foreigners  to  the  best  account  they 
pan.  The  Turk  will  sometimes  rob  by  open  force  ;  but  he  scorns 
pilfering,  as  common  at  Rome  as  in  London  and  Paris,  and  easily 
expiated  by  a  kiss  of  the  brazen  feet  of  St.  Peter,  a  wave  of  the 
magic  wand  from  the  confessional  boxes,  or  a  bow  to  the  waxea 
virgins,  surrounded  by  their  flower-pots.  The  Turk  having  per- 
formed his  ablutions,  kneels  to  the  Most  High,  and  only  suffers 
himself  to  be  acquitted  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  Turk  never  turns  his  temples  into  charneUhouses,  like  the 
Roman.  Whether  noble  or  mechanic,  he  enters  his  mosque  with 
sentiments  of  devotion  and  awe.  The  Roman,  on  the  contrary, 
often  laughs  at  several  of  those  ceremonies,  which  his  conscience 
will  upbraid  him  for  neglecting.  The  Romans  are  still  a  finely** 
disposed  people ;  and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  es» 
timable  qualities  of  some  individuals.  To  what  then  are  the 
above  ills  to  be  attributed,  and  which  press  more  especially  on  the 
lower  classes  ?  To  the  system  so  long  adopted  by  Rome,  of  inter* 
twisting  religion  with  politics ;  and  chiefly  to  this.  But  no  fur- 
ther digressions  on  this  delicate  subject,  in  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  steer  the  middle  course,  and  to  which  I  have  been  insensibly 
led  by  a  dislike  for  the  superstitions  which  degrade  and  obscure 
doctrines,  the  essentials  ol  which  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
individuals  and  nations. 

Of  the  Roman  churches,  San  Paolo  fiwri  le  mura  certainly  pre* 
sents  the  noblest  interior.  Those  who  can  feel  true  architecture 
will  prefer  it  even  to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  however  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  has  seen  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 
San  Pietro  in  VincoUy  San  Siefano  RatondOy  San  Giovanm  Late" 
rano,  and  Santa  Maria  d*  Angeli,  he  may  spare  himself  further 
trouble.about  the  Roman  churches,  their  architecture,  not  what 
they  contain,  considered.  About  three  miles  from  the  gate  of 
San  Giovanni  Laterano^  there  exists  in  a  meadow  to  the  kft  a 
brick  boiiding,  which  Sickler  in  his  Topography  of  Latium,  takes 
,  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Fortuna  muUebris,  erected  by  the  se* 
nate  on  the  spot,  where  Coriolahus  met  his  mother  and  family, 
headed  by  the  Roman  matrons.  It  is  ornamented  at  the  angles 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  ;  and  since  the  via  LatinOy  which  led 
towards  the  Volscian  territory,  lay  in  that  direction  ;  since  it  cer^ 
tainly  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  temple  than  tomb ;  since  the 
simplicity,  of  the  materials  corresponds  better  with  the  early  tbaa 
later  periods  of  Rome,  it  is  one  of  those  topographical  probabili- 
ties, which,  on  surveying  the  spot,  embodied  as  the  soul  of  the 
VoYAGSs  and  Travjbls,  No.  6,  FoL  IF.  C 
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tmnsactk)n  t^  f>y  the  gennu  of  l^iakspeare,  I  loved  implicitly  to 
beli<eve.  CorioU  stood  on  an  eminence  now  called  tl  numte  Gvme^ 
about  a  mile  from  the  Alban  hills,  towards  the  sea.  We  saw  it  from 
the  woods  that  fringe  the  mirror  ofDiana^  now  il  Logo  di  Nemi. 

About  the  same  distance  from  the  Porta  del  Popotoy  after  pass* 
ifig  the  Ponie  Moikf  there  stands  a  tower  of  the  middle  ages, 
where  Gincinmatus,  as  tradition  gives  out,  was  found  mt  his  plough. 
The  ruin  has  always  been  called  la  iorre  di  Quinto  ;  and  it  com- 
mands the  saaia  rubra,  mentioned  by  Martial,  in  the  description 
of  the  villa  of  his  relation  Julius  ?  now  occupied  by  the  villa  Mel* 
Uni,  embosomed  in  cypresses  above: 

Qxxb  septem  docnioos  videre  montet^ 
fet  totam  licet  sstimare  Romam  ! 

But  there  are  few  apotb  that  remind  us  more  agreeably  of  the 
cUy  of  the  toul,  than  the  Afo»f  sacer,  distant  from  the  Porta 
Pia  about  two  miles ;  and  a  gun-shot  from  the  bridge,  thrbwn 
over  tbe  Anio  by  Narses.  It  was  from  this  tumulus,  tiow  covered 
with  verdant  turf,  that  Menenios  Agrippa  harangued  his  fellow* 
ekizens,  clothing  his  speech  with  that  fine  aTlegoiy  of  tihe  belly 
and  the  members,  the  oApring  of  sheer  genitis,  but  the  merit  of 
which^  lisping  it  as  we  do  in  our  early  years,  we  are  i^  lo  over* 
look. 

In  a  walic  to  the  Insula  TVjermti,  where  Liepidus  was  quartered 
during  the  assassination  of  Ceesar,  1  remarked  ve^iges  of  the  mar* 
ble  coating,  Which  surrounded  the  isle  it  the  form  of  a  ship.  Be- 
low are  the  majestic  remains  of  the  Pons  SenatoriuSy  still  covered 
with  its  ancient  pavement,  and  probably  trodden  by  the  great  men 
of  the  latter  period  of  the  re|iubHc.  The  C^Bsaris  horti'must  have 
been  somewhere  near  here  in  Trastevere,  where  Cicero  had  an  in* 
terview  with  Cleopatra.*  Beyond  is  shewn  the  spot  memorable 
from  the  passage  of  Ctelia,  more  immortalized  perhaps  for  that 
spontaneous  effusion  of  the  beart,  than  the  most  indefatigable 
UUe-'Stocking  by  her  literary  toil  ^m  the  age  of  Atossa  to  the 
Jiretent  hour.  It  is  from  the  Pons  SenatormSj  that  you  command 
one  of  the  most  interesting  reaicbes  of  the  Tiber,  wnose  rapkl  and 
jpefiow  vortices  appear  still  to  menace  the  «mall  monopteYal  |>ile^ 
called  of  Vesia*  It  is  not  easy  to  speculate  on  the  probable  result 
of  the  dragging  of  tlin  celebrated  stream,  about  to  be  undertaken. 
Those  however  who  expect  to  find  choice  marble  statues,  will  tnost 
likely  be  disappointed.  For  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  sol- 
diers of  Alaric,  Ricimer,  Vhiges,  Totila,  and  the  Lombakds,  when 
4hey  expended  their  fury  on  the  works  of  art,  took  care  to  lower 
ihi^  gently  ioithjmlUes  into  the  bed  of  the  river.    Moreover  the 
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oonos we  particles  carried  dovn  by  the  stream,  must  have  destroyed 
tfae  fioer  works  of  the  productions  of  the  chi^eL  The  Goths  knetsr 
too  well  the  vahie  of  bronze  not  to  turn  it  to  better  account  than 
chokiof  the  river  with  masterpieces  in  that  metaL  On  the  other 
handy  ^a  undertiJcers  of  the  enterprise  must  be  deemed  unfortu- 
nate if  they  do  not  find  great  quantites  of  curious  armour,  from 
the  helmets  of  the  kings  down  to  the  arquebuses  of  CharJea  V.  and 
tha  constable  Bourbon,  (joins  too,  and  perhaps  mutilated  in- 
scriptions, illustrative  of  individuals,  or  important  historical  par- 
ticulars, may  remunerate  them.  A  few  months  will  prove  the  re- 
sult of  this  interesting  experiment.  It  was  reserved  for  Dionysius 
Periegetes  to  give  us  the  best  description  of  this  most  celebrated  of 
all  celebrated  streams,  and  worthy  to  be  echoed  from  its  shores. 

eXMBPIS  EAflSOMENOZ  KA0APON  POON  EI2  AAABAAAEI 
0TMBPIX  ETPPEITH2  nOTAMHN  BASIAETTATOI  AAAHN 
0TMBPI2  02  IMEPTHN  AHOTEMNETAI  ANAIXA  Pi2MHN 
PfiMHN  TIMHE22AN  EMXIN  MEFAN  OIKON  ANAKTXIN 
MHTEPA  HAZAmN  HOAEaN  AO'NEION  EAEeAON. 

These  and  similar  recollections  were  occasionally  broken  by  an 
attention  to  the  progress  of  modern  art,  which,  upon  the  whole^ 
surpassed  my  expectations.  Great  efibrts  are  made  by  the  actual 
painters  of  Kome,  to  submit  what  genius  they  may  possess  to 
classical  rules ;  in  which  they  succeed  better  than  any  of  the  ar« 
tists  that  have  appeared  since  the  time  of  Raphael.  Among  the 
most  distinguished,  is  one  Camucini,  whose  pictures  of  the  death 
of  CsBsar,  and  Cornelia  producing  the  Gracchi,  are  in  a  chaste 
classical  style,  and  in  other  res|)ects  much  above  mediocrity. 

The  German  school  now  established  at  Rome,  imitate  the  Pe- 
rugino  style  of  painting,  and  very  successfully  ;  they  even  use 
leaf  gold,  to  set  off  earrings,  and  minor  ornaments.  They  are 
seen  in  the  streets  habited  a  la  Raphael ;  but  they  find  it  easier 
to  adopt  the  long  hair,  and  close  tunic  of  that  first  of  artists,  than 
the  fine  mind  that  pervades  his  transcendant  productions* 

There  exists  no  intaglio-sculpture  at  Rome  that  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  Pickler ;  but  cameos  are  elegantly  cut,  especially 
bj  Cirometti. 

The  few  specimens  of  architecture,  or  rather  of  repair,  which 
ttave  been  raised  in  the  actual  pontificate,  are  very  indifferent. 

With  regard  to  sculpture,  it  is  not  ^asy  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms,  not  only  of  its  improvement,  but  of  the  rapid  strides  which 
if  makes  to  absolute  perfection.  The  modern  Alcamenes  has 
I^owevcr  found  a  puissant  rival  in  the  Dane  Thorvaldsen,  who,  in 
reliefs,  is  confessedly  the  first  artist  living  :  witness  his  Giorno^ 
^9(1^9  ^d  Triumphs  of  dUiwnder.    Neither  would  it  be  easy  to 
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find  among  Canova*8  productions,  stataes  superior  to  his  Doin 
cing  Girly  his  Mercury,  and  Adofnis,  But  Venus  recemng  the  cp- 
ple^  and  Cupid  coiUemplating  his  dart,  both  from  the  chisel  of  this 
distinguished  Dane^  are  opera  omnibus  fortasse  hodiemtB  artis  ante* 
ponenda.  He  will,  I  suspect,  be  found  to  possess  more  nerve  and 
invention  than  Canova,  and  to  be  but  little  his  inferior  in  grace. 
It  must  however  be  understood,  that  though  the  Grecian  spirit  has 
been  happily  caught  by  these  great  artists,  we  cannot  yet  discover 
in  tl>eir  works  that  high  creative  ideal,  which  we  recognize  in  the 
Apollo,  the  Meleager,  and  theLaocoon. 

.  Though  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  sculpture  and  architecture 
irresistibly  call  forth  our  admiration,  and  are  deservedly  held  as 
models  for  imitation,  perhaps  we  attach  a  too  great  importance  to 
their  productions  in  painting.  We  know  not  indeed  to  what  de- 
gree of  excellence  the  masterpieces  recorded  by  Plinius,  and  the 
epigrammatists,  may  have  been  carried  ;  but  with  regard  to  their 
frescos,  it  will  not  be  hazardous  to  assert,  that  any  two  years  novi- 
ciate in  the  schools  of  Raphael  and  Guido,  might  be  found  to 
surpass  them.  The  frescos  discovered  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  are 
a  pretty  good  proof  of  this.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  they  may 
have  been  the  productions  of  very  inferior  artists.  The  baths 
were  an  imperial  work  ;  and  they  were  certainly  decorated  with 
the  masterpieces  in  sculpture  ;  why  then  should  they  have  been 
the  receptacles  of  the  refuse  of  the  painters'  easels  ?  Now  the 
highest  claim  of  merit  that  these  productions  can  aspjre  to,  (not 
excepting  the  best,  which  are  the  Aldobrandint  marriage,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  Herculanean  frescos,)  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  representation  of  a  certain  dead  elegance  ;  and  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  in  point  of  expression,  spirit,  and  correctness 
of  outline,  many  of  the  fresco-designs  in  the  modem  inns  of  Italy, 
will  be  found  to  surpass  them. 

Nothing  is  so  striking  to  the  Tramontane  stranger,  at  least,  on 
surveying  the  Roman  galleries,  as  the  good  preservation  of  the 
frescos  by  the  great  modern  artists.  The  Guercino  and  Guido 
Auroras  are  eminently  fresh  ;  so  is  the  Farnesiue  by  Raphael  ; 
and  the  Farnese  by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  the  labours  of  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican  have  suffered  the  most  injury  from  time. 

In  a  cursory  survey  of  the  Palazzo  Doria,  abounding  with  noble 
pictures,  I  noticed  a  portrait  expressive  of  great  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect, which  proved  to  be  one  of  Niccol&Machiavelli ;  a  genius 
of  so  high  an  order,  that  it  has  been  unable,  till  lately,  to  pierce 
those  cluuds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  prevented  it  from 
being  duly  appreciated.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  years  that  his 
merits  began  to  be  acknowledged  at  Florence  ;  and  Europe  at 
length  finds  out,  that  he  who  filled  nineteen  embassies,  who  esta- 
blisncda  school  of  political  philosophy  in  the  Italian  seat  of  the 
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Moses,  who  applied  a  fine  analysis  to  the  Roman  history,  and  a 
subtler  than  Arbtotle  to  the  theory  ofgoverment,  who  withal 
died  poor  and  neglected,  was  an  honour  to  our  species.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  calumnies  which  have  beset  his  name,  occasioned 
the  following  stanzas  ;  though  I  know  not  if  the  Sapphic  metre 
can  be  adopted  with  eflfect,  in  the  harmonious  dialect  of  Italy. 

OMAGGIO 
FATTO  AL  RITRATTO  DI  NICCOLO  MACHIAV£LLI, 

DIPINTO  DA  ANDREA  DBL  SARTO. 

0  di  govern'  egregio  msestro ! 
Da  chi  li  stati  fiqrire  sanno, 
A  coi  i  regi  sono  sottopoitiy 

Par*  i  ttranni. 

1  baroni,  la  strepitota  plebe, 
Seotono  per  te  loro  stazioni^ 
Nei  too  stile^  pA  graadiosa 

Roma  riipleode. 

I  mlnUtri  icelgono  da  tnoi 
Scritti  riccrcad,  precetti  laoi 
Per  sapersteoder  dominazione.— 

L'ambasciadore* 

Corre  fra  lospettl  paeti,  daaqoe 
Al  too  va,  ransietk  nel  petto« 
Plaosi  rubandodebitiair  acnto 

Macbiayelli. 

II  Secondato  piglia  sorente 
Dal  tuo  cervello  cos'  alt*  assai ; 
'f  rkmo  da  te  i  capitani  certe 

Regole  d'arke. 

L^ira  rugge  ne  la  profonda  voita, 
B  '1  cuor  cesM  lacerare^  dal  gran 
Niccoid  sbandiu  Iremeote  (lalle 

Sedi  dolenti. 

Gon  piacer  la  Storia  alta,  para, 
Del  Fiorentin  i'osorando  froate 
Cioge  con  ailori  virentl  semprcy 

Cioge  Talia. 

Mostra  con  orgoglio  dove  giaccion 
L'osaa  del  graml'  istruitor  di  atati, 
Mostra,«»nb  d'altriii  piii  si  vanta 

Alma  Fireoze. 

L'ammirator  del  repobblicaoi 
Su(i,  di  icaltriti  liraoDi  stesii^ 
Sempre  diril  odo  veoerazipne, 

'•  Niccol6  Grande." 
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But  dift.  heat  \k^gui  to  be  almost  iotoknble  at  Rome }  ueUfaer 
was  it  mitigated  by  ooe  of  the  loudest  thunder  storms  I  ever 
remember  to  have  witnessed*  The  fresher  air  of  the  snow-clad 
Apemiines,  and  a  wish  to  visit  the  birth-place  of  Cicero^  invited 
me  a9t  reluctantly-  from  the  capital. 

•  •  •  Mihi  jam  non  regia  RomSf 
Sed  vscuum  Tibor  placet 

We  were  accompanied  by  a  venerable  Portuguese   Jesuit, 
about  to  join  his  fraternity  in  Trivoli ;  amies  HeUdoruSf  come  iti- 
geniufn ;— who  had  been  in  England  as  far  back  as  the   year 
1 7S9 ;  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  finer  passages  of  Milton 
proved  that  he  had  not  been  there  in  vain.  Tlie  sun  was  shooting  a 
rich  crimson  tint  on  the  ruins  of  Dioclesiao's  baths  ;  a  rotunda 
attached  to  which,    Michael  Angelo    turned  into  a  church } 
but  the  magnificent  granite  shafts,  ill   imitated  by  modem  in 
brick  and  plaster,  vindicate  the  glory  of  the  first  architect.  About 
a  mile  from  the  gate  of  San  Ijjrenzo,  we  reached  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  saint.    It  is  only  remarkable  as  having  been 
lately  proved,  by  a  distinguished  antiquary  resident  at  Rome,  to 
have  been  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  portico  of   Octavia,  which 
enclosed  temples  to  Jupiter  and  Juno.    Plinius  tells  us  that 
Batrachus  and  Saunis^  two  Spartan  architects,  were  employed 
by  Augustus  in  the  erection  of  these  temples  ;  and  that,  in  the 
volutes  of  the  columns,  they  caused  to  be  engraved  a  frog  and 
lizard.    Now  in  the  eighth  column  that  supports  the  roof  of  San 
Lorenzo,  ufrog  and  lizard^  illustrative  of  the  names  of  the  archi- 
tects, appear.    It  is  thus  that  the  modern  Romans  have  a  perpe- 
tual whet-stone  applied  to  their  wits,  by  the  gigantic  labours  of 
their  ancestors  in  art.    We  rolled  slowly  along  the  old  via  Tibtcr- 
iinay  supposed  to  have  been  first  paved  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Valerius  Maximus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  ccccxlvii.     Exca- 
vations that  were  made  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
1)rove  that  it  was  thrice  raised ;  three  pavements  in  irregular  po- 
ygonal  masses  having  been  then  discovered,  one  above  the  other. 
Vestiges  of  the  old  troitoirs  are  occasbnaUy  visible.    About  two 
miles  from  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  just  before  reaching  the 
Anio^  we  traversed  the  spot  where  Hanibal  pitched  his   camp, 
after  his  battle  with  the  proconsul  Fulvius  Flaccus.    We  may 
collect  from  history,   that  the  Carthaginian  general  just  saw 
Rome,  and  no  more  ;   as  if  his  destinies  permittted  nothing 
further.      Soon  after  crossing  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  Anio, 
and  built  by  Mammea,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,   we 
noticed  remains  of  very  ancient  quarries  on  the  opposite   side 
uf  the  stream.     To  our  left  was  the  spot  where  the  consul 
Servilius  defeated  the  Sabines ',  and  five  miles  further  is  the 
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ictne  of  mofher  memorable  victory  gained  by  Aacoa  Mttrtitis 
over  the  early  inhabitants  of  Latiam,  Every  ixwd  of  the  Cam* 
pagna  has  been  foaght  and  re*fought  over.  We  pveaently  aaw 
to  the  left  the  Logo  de'  Tariari^  in  colonr  Ifte  a  bowl  of 
eream,  and  of  a  aQlpfaoreoaa,  nitrons,  and  petrifying  quality*  ft 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  active  petrifying  waters  luiown ;  forJt 
gmdrndly  tnmsforms  into  stotte  the|dants  and  reeds  that  grow  for 
some  paces  round,  A  constant  fermentation  .penctrntes  the 
pores  of  the  weeds  with  stony  particles  -;  the  lake  is  shallow,  and 
Its  faasoB  is  a  light  and  poious  turf.  A  few  paoes  beyondj  we 
crosaed  the  hoary  Albula,  which  flows  into  the  Afiio  by  m  ^at^ 
nel  cut  by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  It  rises 
from  the  iZ^go  SuffureOf  celebrated  for  the  oracular  groves  of 
Faunus,  mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Virgil.  Whea 
Kircher  saw  this  lake,  he  found  it  about  a  mile  in  circuit ;  but  it 
Sa  now  much  reAiced  in  siae.  It  undergoes  a  perpetual  dimi^- 
notion^  from  the  unctuous  and  bituminous  matter  which  ioats 
on  its  surface.  Dust  and  seeds  transported  by  the  wind  adhere  te 
i^  and  in  prooess  of  time  little  islands  wit  formed,  which  blown 
to  the  shores,  of  course  become  more  compact,'  Node  of  these 
bituminous  islets  exceed  ten  feet  in  lengtn.  A  cenitury  or  two 
maj  possibly  thus  annihilate  the  lake,  or  reduce  it  to  a  bitaminotts 
marsh.  Kircher  affirms  that  it  is  impentmUibUk  pfqfundikiitii.t 
the  depth  however  has  been  ascertained  to  be  -from  siatgr  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  force  of  Vifgil'^  Hoe  soman  ear* 
halai  opaoa  mephitimy  is  here  sensibly  felt  by  every  traveller  $  for 
the  atmosphere,  for  more  than  a  mile  round,  is  inipregBated  with 
a  fetid  sulphureous  effluvia.  We  almost  immediately  reached 
the  PmUe  Lucano^  either  so  called  from  the  Lucu$  Tihurti,  or 
from  Marcos  Plautius  Lucanus,  one  of  the  RlsMtian  family, 
whose  sepulchre,  half  covered  with  ivy,  proolaioos  the  grotidie* 
sin  of  the  Romans  in  their  monumental  buildings.  It  is  built  cf 
Tiburtine  stone,  and  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  OecUk  Metella, 
but  very  inferior  in  elegance  of  design.  The  illttStriouB  family 
of  the  Plautii  gave  eighteen  consuls  to  Rome.  Aulus  Plautius 
was  the  conqueror  of  Cariactacus  ;  and  Claudius  tiaving  decreed 
him  «n  ovation,  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his  rdlurn  from  BritaiBL 
Another  of  this  femily  having  been  named  by  the  eenate  to  take 
command  of  a  naval  force  destined  for  Asra,  lost  his  wife  lit  Ta*- 
reotum.  As  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile  to  take  a  last  faaowell, 
he  was  so  affected,  that  he  killed  himself.  They  were  both 
buried  in  a  common  tomb,  called  by  the  Tarentinos,  Sefukhrwn 
jtmmitixanJ^ 

Tbe  freshness  of  the  Tibartine  groves,  the  murmur  of  the  eof^ 
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vaieUe,  the  in<>0Q  shining  in  het  fallest  splendour,  formed  a  most 
gratefal  contmst  to  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  Campagna)  that 
pesiifeitf  et  aridum  soUtm^  as  it  is  called  by  Titus  Livius ;  and  we 
just  recognized  by  the  silver  light,  the  immense  ruins  of  the  Villa 
Adrimay  surrounded  by  its  pine  and  cypress  groves,  and  Tari- 
Dus  as  the  character  of  its  founder :  idem  sefyerwj  latuB,  amuf, 
gramSy  lascwua,  ctmctotor,  tenax,  UberaliSj  simulator ^  MBOttf  ,  demem, 
€t  temper  in  crnnbus  varius,* 

We  drove  to  the  Regina^  an  inn  which  I  have  little  doubt  pro* 
tided  us  with  better  fare  than  Horace  enjoyed  with  his  Glycera, 
Ptopertius  with  his  Cynthia,  or  Catullus  with  his  Lesbia,  when 
they  sojourned  at  Tibur.  Nothing  is  wan  ting  to  make  the  -enW- 
rons  of  this  Homan  Hichmond  of  perfect  beauty,  but  a  greater 
variety  of  trees  to  break  the  grey  monotony  of  the  olive. 

Ttbtir,  according  to  the  most  numerous  authoiities,  was  built 
before  Rome,  by  a  troop  of  Greeks  from  the  Belbponnesus,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Tiburtus,  Catilus,  and  Coras,  three  Argive  bn>* 
thers.  It  long  subsisted  an  independent  republic  ;.  and  did  not 
Bubmit  to  the  capital,  before  a.  u.  c.  ccccxv.  It  appears  that 
the  Tiburtine  commonwealth  had  a  high  idea  of  its  importance ; 
for  on  soliciting  assistance  from  Rome,  against  an  invasion  threat* 
«ned  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  ambassadors  dwelling  at 
large  on  the  favours  that  the  Romans  owed  on  a  similar  occa- 
aion  to  Tibur,  the  only  reply  that  they  obtained  from  the  senate 
was  :  Superbi  esiU  !  f  We  find  nothing  interesting  respecting 
its  fate  after  its  annexation  to  the  capital.  In  the  lower  ages,  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  soldiers  of  Totila  ]% 
subsequently  an  irruption  of  the  Germans  desolated  the  town. 
Frederic  Barbarossa  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  Pius  II.  strengthened 
them  with  a  fortress,  which  he  built  with  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  always  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  opulent  Romansi 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  roonopteral  temple  of  Vesta  was  our  first  object ;  of  which 
the  late  Lord  Bristol  was  so  enamoured,  that  he  offered  a  consider- 
able sum  to  transport  it  to  his  park  in  England  ;  but  the  g«H 
▼emment  wisely  interposed,  and  prohibited  its  removaU  The  lover 
of  arts  betrays  nothing  but  absurdity,  in  wishing  to  remove  whole 
buildings  from  their  accustomed  site.  What  but  a  ridiculous  os- 
tentation could  suggest  the  removal,  for  instance,  of  either  of  the 
Psestan  temples,  which  might  be  imitated  at  less  cost  at  home, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  call  forth  the  talents  of  native  workmen  7 
We  even  prefer  to  see  the  temple  of  Erechtheus,  surrounded  as  it 
is  by  monuments  of  Turkish  barbarism,  than  placed  in  the  spm- 
cest  lawn,  laid  out  by  the  Reptons  and  the  Browns.    The  capitals 
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«if  the  temple  of  WeM%  like  every  composite  tpecf  men»  are  of  an ' 
indiflferent  style  ;  and  ttie  building  is,    I  suspect,  of  a  later  date 
than  the  AugHStan  age.     Contiguous  is  the  Ionic  temple  of  the 
Sybil,  as  it  is  called.    An  inscription,  found  in  it,  rather  tends  to 
prove  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Caligula. 

DIViE.  DRUSILL.«. 

SACRUM. 

C.  RUBfiLLIUS.  C.  F.  BLANDUS. 

LEG.DIVI.  AUG.TR.  PU  PR.  COS. 

PROCOS.PONT1F. 

The  building  presents  a  rare  specimen  of  the  prostyle,  tetrastyle, 
and  pseudoperipteral  dispositions.  But  the  noblest  monument  of 
Tibur  was  the  temple  of  Hercules,  situated  on  a  commanding 
height,  and  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral.  Remains  of  the  celia 
are  still  visible,  and  it  was  about  eighty*four  palmt  in  length* 
Hercules  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Tiburtines  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  classic  authors  :  by  Propertius : 

Curve  le  to  Herculeom  deportanl  eiaeda  Tibur  ? 

by  Siliua  Italicus  : 

Qnosque  sub  Hercoleis  tacttnrno  flumine  muris, 
Pomifera  arfa  cream,  Anieoicolcque  Calilli. 

and  by  Martial : 

Itur  ad  Hercolet  gelidat  qua  Tiburti  aroes^ 
Csnaqoe  sulphareii  Albula  fumat  aquis. 

After  surveying  the  upper  falls  of  the  Anio,  we  descended  to  the 
GroUa  (H  NettunOj  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  which,  the  French 
General  Miollis,  with  a  commendable  public  spirit,  has  lately 
raised  a  convenient  fliglit  of  steps.  All  unprejudiced  travellers 
must  indeed  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  Italy  has  derived 
from  the  impulse  given  by  the  French  invasion.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  safely  averred  that  no  nation  ever  reaped  so  great  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  incursion  of  foreign  troops.  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
Mont  Cerii,  and  of  its  noble  road,  carried  over  steeps  uaually 
hidden  in  the  clouds  ?  What  of  the  more  stupendous  work  at 
the  Simplon,  where  the  traveller  and  merchant,  after  ascending 
twenty-five  miles  from  Domo  cf  Ossola,  and  traversing  four  gal- 
leries cut  through  the  solid  rock,  finds  an  excellent  inn,  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  ?  What  of  the  Falou,  where  before  there 
were  only  seen  a  few  solitary  mules,  monumental  crucifixes,  and 
gaping  Cr^<tti#,  now  animated  by  rich  and  frequented  inns,  ne- 
cessarily occupying  a  numerous  peasantry  ?  What  of  the  bridges 
thown  across  noisy  Rhodanu$f  fimiem  mcKstnatuif  before  he      ' 
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hiimelf  id  ill-hafnour  ?  Thrice  have  I  traversed  th^se  AIpiBe 
passes,  and  thrice  wa3 1  amazed.  The  pen  of  the  historian  will  not 
fail  to  dojustice  to  these  stupendous  works,  not  less  useful  .than 
magnificent.  Care  also  will  he  taken  not  to  forget  the  barrou)* 
wheelergf  the  rock'blagterSf  the  ^feriniending  directors^  who  were 
actually  upon  the  spot ;  and  with  whom  the  principal  merit  lie^. 
But  to  return  to  the  cascades  of  the  Anio.  The  pnsmatic  colours, 
by  a  complicated  process,  of  reflection  and  refraction,  described  a 
nearly  horizontal  circle,  which  reflected  again  under  the  white  foam 
presented  a  spectacle  as  novel  as  it  was  beautiful.  But  it  is 
from  the  Grotia  della  SirenOf  that  the  Anio  appears  in  all  its 
magnificence.  Here  you  command  the  three  upper  cascades, 
while  the  river  at  your  feet  is  precipitated  with  a  thundering  noise, 
which  seems  to  shake  the  dark  vault  that  receives  it.  Luxuriant 
vines  were  bending  around  with  the  pizzouteUo  grape,  of  a  curved 
and  very  oblong,  shape,  but  insipid  flavour^  Crossing  the 
Anioy  we  continued  our  walk  drccL  mite  solum  TUmris  et  mcenia 
Caiili;  and  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  chasm  formed  by  tbe 
river,  soon  reached  the  deserted  convent  of  Sanf  AniomOj  built  on 
the  foundations  of  Horace's  Tiburtine  villa.  There  is  no  reason 
for  attacking  long-established  tradition,  when  it  does  not  revolt  pro- 
bability. Suetonius,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Horace,  (and  it  can 
be  called  nothing  more,)  tells  us :  domus  ejus  ostetiditur  ctrcft  IT- 
Imrtitium  biculum.  Here  we  found  an  apartment  inlaid  with,  tea- 
selated  pavement,  and  two  arched  chambers^  one  of  which  proba-^ 
bly  contained  a  bath,  for  it  terminates  in  a  semicircular  recess  at 
tlie  end.  -  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  nitrous  efflorescence.  It 
is  probable  that  the  simplicity  of  the  poet's  retreat  formed  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  palace  of  his  friend  Quinti- 
lius  Varus  hard  by,  and  to  that  of  his  patron  Msecenas  opposite,  thcj 
immense  substructions  of  which  prove  that  the  dexterous  minister 
loved,  even  in  the  country,  molem  propinqvamnubibus  arduis. 

Crossing  the  lower  Anio,  by  the  old  Roman  bridge,  we  reached 
the  picturesque  remains  of  tlie  villa  of  this  celebrated  minister, 
now  turned  into  an  iron  manufactory.  It  consisted  of  a  vast  range 
of  porticos  surrounding  a  theatre  and  two  courts,  supported  by 
Roman  Doric  pillars  below,  and  Ionic  above.  Several  of  itbe  Do^ 
ric  half  columns  towards  one  of  the  principal  courts  still  remain. 
Streams  cot  from  the  Anio,  flow  through  the  ruins  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  tumbled  into  the  valley  through  the  broken  and  moss- 
grown  arches. 

We  wandered  with  considerable  pleasure  over. the  terraces  still 
covered  with  the  intonaco  trodden  by  the  great  men  of  the  Augus- 
tan age ;  who  no  doubt  were  magnificently  entertained  with  intel- 
lectual and  sensual  pleasures,  by  the  ,mel  gentiumj  the  ebur  ex 
Etrurid,  the  Cilniorum  smaragdus^  as  Augustus  called  his  favour- 
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ite  miiuatery  satirically  alliidi«g  to  bis  loqse'  and  bombastic  'idiom* 
Macenas  will  always  rank  high  anoog  f  oat  supple  class  of  miois-* 
tersy  who  love  to  arrange  things  mmgly  and  can^crtably  for  tiiem-* 
selves  and  their  master*  He  had  none  of  the  grandeur  of  Agrippa. 
Bot  his  noble  patronage  of  art  and  talent,  and  the  speech  whicli 
be  delivered  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  in  op- 
position to  the  sentiments  of  Agrippa  for  the  restoration  of  the  re- 
pablic,  and  which  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Dio  Cassius,  prove  him 
a  nan  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 

Of  the  more  than  thirty  TIburtine  villas,  which  Sickler  in  his 
topography  of  Latium  enumerates,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
pcMOt  of  recollections^  is  that  which  belonged  to  Caius  Cassius. 
The  fandui  Catrianas  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Ti« 
▼oii,  dated  as  far  back  as  a,  d.  945 ;  and  considemble  foundations 
of  it  are  still  seen  on  the  ma  ^  Catciano  (quad  Camanojf  to  the 
sooth  ct  the  modem  towii.  The  ruins  consist  of  eFghteen  spaci- 
ous tbambeis,  decorated  on  the  outside  with  Doric  cdumns.  But 
nothing  shows  the  former  raiignificenee  of  this  villa  more  than 
the  discovery  among  its  ruins,  of  the  eight  Muses,  and  Apollo  Ci^^ 
tharsedus  of  the  Vatican,  besides  a  Faun,  a  Pallas,  and  three  Her*^ 
nes  of  the  sages  of  Greece,  together  with  several  granite  shafts^ 
and  mosaics.  It  is  more  than  f>robabIe  that  these,  of  the  nsajor 
part,  were  thei  property  of  Caius  Cassius ;  for  the  Romans  under 
the  empire,  attached  a  sort  of  veneration  to  what  belonged  to  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  republic ;  the  purchasers  of  their  property 
often  leaving  it  untouched  ;  and  this  we  may  collect  from  PItniua, 
and  the  anecdotal  authors.  It  would  appear  then  that  Cas- 
sias, though  a  staunch  republican,  was  not  insensible  to  the  de- 
lights of  a  magnificent  country  retreat.  Here  it  is  supposed  the 
conspiracy  against  CsBsar  was  projected  and  arranged.  Near  the 
villa  of  (4UUS  Cassius,  they  pretend  to  show  that  which  belonged 
to  Marcus  Bnttus.  It  is  not  however  so  well  authenticated  tis  the 
first.  We  may  nevertheless  conclnde  that  he  had  a  villa  at  Tibur ; 
fo€  Cicero  in  his  pro  CZnaiiio,  mentions  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  M. 
Brutus,  who  was  a  distlngubhed  jurisconsult,  and  by  whom  it  was 
probably  bequeathed  to  his  relation  the  friend  and  exterminator  of 
CsBsar.  Many  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  among  the 
ruins,  which  prove  that  it  was  magnificently  adorned. 

We  shottlo  not  however  attempt  by  a  too  close  investigation, 
to  destroy  the  illusion  <if  illfision  it  be)  of  treading  the  spot  where 
Brutus  entertained  "his  friends: 

Whoi§  lye  was  gniU^  and  the  eiemenis 

So  mix*d  in  him,  thai  Nature  might  Uandup, 

And  say  to  ail  the  world :  This  was  a  man. 

* 

We  loitered  with  pleasure  among  the  trees  and  fountains  of  the 
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villa  d*£ote,  above*  Michael  Angelo  designed  one,  and  called  U 
the  Queen  of  the  Founkms  ;  it  is  at  any  event  superior  to  the  rest, 
which  consist  of  UliU  forthiai^  Cupids,  squirting  water  in  rows. 

O  altst  pinus,  adniirandaftqoe  cupressuf 
Estensis  villae,  lat^  quae  prospictt  agros 
locoUos  Lstii,  prostrataqiie  mcenfa  RomsD  ! 

Tlie  cypresses  deserve  indeed  a  better  tribute.  They  are  wor« 
thy  of  the  lyre  of  Gray,  or  any  other  poet,  qui  foriaue  otpre$9um 
sdi  rimulare. 

No  spot  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  not  even  the  heights  of 
Frascatij  overlook  a  more  extensive  range  of  the  Campagna, 
than  the  garden  of  the  villa  d'Este.  To  the  right  below,  near  the 
sulphureous  sources  of  the  Albula^  the  deposit  of  which  forms  the 
Tiburtine  stone,  we  gazed  with  pleasure  on  a  verdant  hillock, 
where  formerly  stood  the  retreat  of  Zenobia,  the  accomplished, 
and  interesting  queen  of  Palmyra.  She  has  been  thus  described 
by  Pollio,  a  cotemporary  writer  :  *'  form|i  corporis  egr^a,  oculb 
suprit  modum  vigehtibus,  et  nigris  ;  tanto  candore  in  dentibus,  ut 
margaritas  earn  plerique  habere  putarent ;  vox  praeterek  clara,  et 
virilis/'  She  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  creatures 
occasionally  lent  us  to  admire ;  while  the  pleasure  which  we  feel 
in  tBe  contemplation  of  their  excellencies,  is  dashed  by  the  despair 
of  being  able  to  imitate  them. 

Augustus,  we  find  from  Suetonius,  was  partial  to  Tibur, 
where  he  tempered  pleasure  with  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistra- 
cy :  **  prascipuft  frequentavit  proxima  urbi  oppida,  Lanuvium, 
Praeneste,  Tibur,  ubi  etiam  in  porticibus  Herculls  jus  perssqpe 
dixit/'  Augustus,  though  not  exempt  from  petty  vanities,  and 
some  acts  of  cruelty,  during  the  ferment  of  the  civil  wars  ;  though 
we  cannot  contemplate  him  with  that  satisfaction  which  we  should, 
had  he  filled  his  office  on  pure  elective  principles,  will  always 
pass  a  rare  example  among  sovereigns,  of  a  trying  and  unparal* 
leled  course  of  prosperity,  gradually  meliorating  the  complexion  of 
the  heart* 

Leaving  the  domtis  j1lbune<B  re$onafiti9^  and  its  numerous  recol- 
lections, we  follow  the  via  Valeria  to  Vico-varo,  distant  from  Ti- 
voli  nine  miles.  The  road  was  so  called  from  Marcus  Valerius 
Maximus,  who,  we  learn  from  Livius,  paved  it  in  the  year  of  the 
city  ccccxLViK  Its  former  magnificence  is  confirmed  by  the 
isubstructions  which  supported  it  near  the  Anio,  and  fragments  of 
bridges  still  visible,  which  traversed  streamlets  and  small  ravines. 
It  was  only  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and,  like  the  via  TUwrlttia,  paved 
with  polygonal  flags.  We  had  Mount  CatiUue  to  our  left,  now 
surmounted  with  a  crucifix.  We  passed  to  our  right  the  ruins  of 
the  pretended  villa  of  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia  ;  but  the  inscrip- 
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tion  fooDdi  M  U  caid^  on  its  nte,  with  hit  name  itwcribed,  in  tlie 
fifteenth  century,  it  of  apocryphal  authority.  We  may  lunref  er 
infer  froln  Livius,  that  that  African  aoveretgn,  after  having  been 
confined  a  priaoner  at  Alba,  on  the  Fucioe  lake,  was  removed  to 
Tibnr ;  where  deatK  rescued  him  from  the  ignominy  of  adorning 
the  triumph  of  Sdpio. 

After  passing  vestiges  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  the  remains  of 
H  ctUa  incogmUij  we  reached  Vico-varo,  which  would  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  posterity,  had  it  not  been  mentioned  by  Horace,  as 
the  seat  of  a  rustic  Sabine  senate.  We  remarked  a  stratum  of  lava 
to  the  left,  the  origin  of  which  perplexes  mineralogists  ;  for  no  in- 
dications of  a  crater  are  visible  in  the  environs  ;  and  the  volcanic 
current  lies  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds.  To  account  for  this, 
some  have  iigagined  that  the  Solfatara  below  Tivoli  is  a  depressed 
volcano ;  which  certain  appearances  near  the  coicateUey  and  a 
steep  called  U  manU  spaceato^  or  the  tpHi  mouniain^  tend  to  con- 
firm. 

The  picturesque  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  which  crossed  the  Anio» 
and  conveyed  the  Aqua  Ciaudia  to  Rome,  were  the  only  objects 
which  compensated  for  the  filth  and  barbarism  of  Vico-varo.  The 
peasants,  who  are  ill  clad,  speak  a  very  uncooth  dialect ;  thus 
for  f^uxhvaroj  they  say  i0ico-ti;ar.  They  fasten  wooden  soles  to 
their  feet,  tied  with  packthread,  like  the  straps  of  the  old  Roman 
'sandal.  The  next  morning  early,  we  reached  the  confluence  of  the 
Licenza  {Digeniia)  with  the  Teverone,  (Atao),  and,  after  follow* 
ing  the  right  bank  of  the  former  stream  for  about  three  miles,  we 
arrived  at  Rocca  Giovane,  built  on  a  steep  surrounded  by  olives 
and  chesouts,  and  close  to  the  site  of  the  Fanum  Vaamm^  men- 
tioned by  Horace.  Vccima  has  been  thought,  by  some  of  his 
commentators,  the  goddess  of  leisure ;  Lilius  Giraldus  says  it  is 
synoninnous  with  Minerva ;  Varro,  with  Victoria.  The  opinion 
<rf  the  last  seems  confirmed  by  the  following  inscription  foundl 
near  the  temple. 

IMP  .  CAESAR  .  VESPASIANUS  . 

PONT.  MAX  .  TRIfl  .  POT  . 

CENSOR  .  AEDEM  .  VICTORIAE  . 

VETUSTATE  .  DIIAPSAM  . 

SUA  .  IMPENSA  . 

RESTlTUiT  . 

A  prostrate  brick  wall  covered  with  cement,  and  the  portion  of 

a  small  condisit  which  supplied  the  temple  with  water,  were  all 

diat  we  could  find  of  the/ontun  futltre  VaaoM. 

Descending  by  a  very  rough  path  into  the  vale  below,  we 
vcached  a  groap  of  Spanish  chesnuts,  healtl^  and  vigorous,  like 
<bc  genius  of  ttie  amiable  poet,  on  the  sKe  of  whose  Sabine 
larm  they  gr6w.    Covered  with  brambles,  there  ar^  a  few  layers 


of  brick  work  well  pvcserved ;  th^  an  abo  two  Jhula  oF  cch 
lumns  with  plinths,  hewn  out  of  OQe  stone,  and  these  are  the 
reputed  remains  of  the  Horatian  villa*  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  actual  site*  Padre  Piazsi  pkiccs  it  in 
a  neighbouring  valley ;  Cluverius  thinks  that  it  was  nearer 
Umbria ;  but  it  is,  1  apprehend,  more  than  pr9faable  that  it  stood 
in  this  valley  of  the  Li^tura,  in  which  we  easily^  reeogpiee  Di^ 
geniia  ;  in  the  village  of  JBairdela^  Afwidelaj  buiU  on  an  exposed 
point,  TUganuffrigore  pagus ;  add  too  the  neigkbo|iihood  ot  the 
fimum  V(Uun4By  and  of  ^oria,  while  the  dry  and  stooy  bed  of  the 
Digeiifiotfhows  that  it  is  liable  to  suddeiv  swells,  alluded  to  by  the 
poet :    ' 

Mnltft  mole  docendus  sprico  paroere  prato. 

The  Jbn«  fiamluri^  has  been  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Hobhouse 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa,  the  birth-^place  of  the 
bard  ;  but  the  sources  of  the  Digentia  are  cold  and  pure  enough 
to  correspond  with  the  descriptive  lines  : 

Fons  etiam  rnro  dare  nomen  idooens^  ut  nee 
Frigidior  Thraciaro^  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus. 

The  lofty  and  snow-eapt  Mwie  GennatOt  which  makes  such  a 
figure  in  the  landscape  seen  from  Rome,  surrounds  the  site  of  the 
vUla  to  the  west  and  south,  and  is  moat  likely  the  JjucreiUis  of  the 
poet.  It  protected  bis  flocks  then  equally  from  the  summer 
heats,  pUwiutfue  vefUu  accompanying  the  scirocco. 

Be  It  as  It  may,  the  scanty  fragments. which  we  found  aniply 
compensated  a  sultry  ride  up  an  arid  Sabine  valley ;  for  of  aU 
die  jLiatin  poets  Horace  is  certainly  the  most  original ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  is  the  impossibility  of  imitating  htm  with  suc- 
cess. The  harmonioui  majesty  of  Viigil,  the  sonorous  pomp  of 
LacaUi  the  philosophical  dignity  o£  Lucretius,  the  s|deen  and 
koMgy  of  Juvenal,  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Tihttllus  and  Pro*- 
pertius,  and  the  amorous  fire  of  Ovid,  have  b^^n  sometimes 
caught  by  good  scholars.  But  the  style  of  the  argute  Venusian, 
especially  in  his  satires,  and  epistles,  like  the  grata  protervUcu  of 
his  Glycera,  has  hit-hertobid-defiance  to  the  most  refined  student. 
His  curio^a^Iieit^  escapes  both  PQ{)e  and  Boileau,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  last  for  a  more 
perfect  Art  of  Poetry.    . 

Quitting  the  Horatian  villa,  we  regained  the  tia  FaleriOf  and 
loUowing  the  course  of  the  Anio  to  oar  right,  proceeded  by  the 
via  Sublacensis  to  Suhiaco,  a  place  known:  in  •  aneiedt  geography 
under  the  title  of  the  Smbrwiws  pond$f  and  distant  fuom  Vico- 
varo.  about  twenty  miles.  We  presently  crossed  the  RiO  freddc^ 
whi^sh  was  transported  to  Rome  on  a  course  of  arches  sixty-one 
miles  in  length,  under  the  title  of.  Jqua  Marda.     It  corresponds 
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witfc  the  description  of  h^ten  by  Frotitinin  :  penh  tkiAn  Hag'* 
fttno  oobre  pneviridij  being  of  an  emerald  green,  and  waiter,  whenl 
very  pure,  seems  of  that  colour*  It  is  thus  that  the  Spaniards 
have  their  Rin  r^erde  in  a  celebrated  romance.  About  a  mile 
further  to  the  left  are  also  the  sources  of  the  Jqua  Claudia, 
which,  according  to  Plinius,  travelled  to  the  capital  on  a  range  of 
arches  not  less  than  forty-six  miles  in  length.  We  left  Aosta  to 
our  right,  the  ancient  Augusta^  built  on  a  precipitous  and  insulated 
rock  io  the  midst  of  the  valley.  Five  miles  beyond  is  Subiaco^ 
which  Nero  made  conspicuous  with  his  villa.  SublaqueuMy  tmdef 
the  lakegy  or,  as  we  might  translate  it,  under  the  halter,  seems 
an  appropriate  residence  for  such  a  tyrant.  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
at  a  banquet  given  here  by  that  abortion,  the  tables  *were  struck 
and  upset  by  a  thunder->bolt.  We  should,  however,  remember^ 
that  the  Roman  historians,  and  especially  Tacitus,  are  fond  of 
giving  effect  to  great  occurrences  by  the  intervention  of  the  thun- 
der of  Jove.  Diacumbentii  Neronu  apod  SinUmvina  etagna,  ctii 
SuUaquemn  nomen  est,  ictiB  dopes  meneaque  diefecta  erat.^  A 
monk  of  the  Altieri  family  has  lately  unearthed  several  apartments 
of  the  Neronian' villa.  The  modem  town  is  better  built  thaa 
Tivoli,  and  a  lofty  and  spacious  feudal  castle  commands  it  of  tha 
lower  ages.  Hither  St.  Benedict  retired,  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  and  sensible  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  a 
eave  is  shown  near  the  town  where  the  saint  offered  up  his 
orisobs.  Subiaco  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  first  place  in 
Italy  where  printing-presses  were  established  ;  and,  according  to 
Tiraboschi,  the  works  of  Lactantius,  and  the  De  OraJtare  of 
Crcero,  were  the  first  productions  of  the  first  Italian  press,  esta- 
blished in  a  monastery  at  Subiilco.  Rock  crystal  is  found  io  the 
neighbouring  clifls. 

We  had  now  entered  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  f6du$  of  the  Italian  Aborigines,  who,  like  the  aiUochihmes  of 
Greece,  despised  the  neighbouring  tribes  who  owed-  their  origin 
to  colotoies.  Whence  they  came  is  matter  of  dispute.  Cato 
tells  us  in  a  fragment,  **  prim6  Italiakn  tenuisse  quosdam  qui 
Aborigines  appeilabantur;  and  Justin  says  that  they  were  the 
first  cultimtors  of  Italy.  They  were  believed  by  some  to  have 
come  from  Achaia.  Pestus,  speaking  of  them,  says,  **  fuit  gens 
antiqnissima  Italias.  Their  savage  habits  and  life  are  alluded  to 
by  Virgil  in  the  following  line-^ 

Gensque  vir6m  truoctt  et  daro  robore  nata  } 

and  by   Sallust :  **  genus  hominum  agreste,  sine  legibus,  sine 
imperio,  liberum  atque   solutum."    Janus  and  Saturnus  were 
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tiro  of  their  chiefs^  who  imparted  to  them  the  rodimentir  of  clvi*' 
lization ;  and,  like  the  heroes  of  Greece,  were  tabseqoently 
deified* 

—  geRQs  indocile  ac  ditpersom  roontibas  ahts 
Compotuit,  legesque  dedit, 

says  Virgil,  speaking  of  Saturnus.  Diooysius  of  Halicarnassus 
is  so  confused  in  his  account  of  these  Aborigines^  or,  as  some 
have  called  them,  Abenipnes^  that  .he  leaves  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  before.  The  two  insurmountable  difficulties  among  the 
Italian  antiauaries,  are  the  ori^rin  of  this  race,  and  that  of  the 
Tuscans,  it  is  amusing  to  trace  the  contradictory  statements  of 
the  learned  respecting  the  last.  Their  descent  perplexed  the 
ancients  as  well  as  moderns.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  came 
from  Lydia  ;  Varro,  and  Aristides  quoted  by  Strabo,  will  have  it 
that  they  were  Pelasgiaifs  ;  Bochart,  that  they  came  from  Ca- 
naan, or  Phoenicia  \  Buonaroti^  from  E^^pt ;  while  Pelloutier, 
Freret,  and  others,  maintain  that  they  were  of  Celtic  origin. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Aborigines  and  the  Tuscans  were  indige- 
nous, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  placed  in  Italy  by  the 
immediate  act  of  the  Deity,  like  Adam  in  Mesopotamia. 

But  circumstances  had  occurred  which  threw  a  chill  over  the 
enjoyment  which  we  should  have  otherwise  felt  in  witnessing  the 
actual  condition  of  this  uncouth  tribe.  There  was  one  Dicesaris^ 
an  aboriffnal  compound  of  bigotry,  activity,  and  cruelty  \  the 
C«sar  Biorgia  of  the  Apennines.  At  the  head  of  a  troop  of  ban« 
ditti  as  fearless  as  himself,  he  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  had  insulted,  perhaps  intimidated  the  authorities,  by 
demanding  a  considerable  ransom  for  an  individual  of  note, 
whose  person  he  had  secured.  The  Papal  troops  had  been  dis-: 
patched  in  quest  of  him,  and  a  few  days  before  we  left  Rome, 
they  had  found  his  wife  and  family  at  the  village  of  SoiiU  /Va^- 
9ed%9  whom,  by  a  summary  legal  process,  they  bad  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  DicesarU^  in  consequence,  was  wandering  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  rabid  as  a  wounded  lion,  and  breathing 
•laughter  and  revenge.  Informed,  however,  at  Subiaco,  by  the 
magistrate  and  papal  military  officerr-that  be  had  not  been  heard 
of,  or  seen  in  that  vicinity,  we  crossed  \be  Anio,  now  reduced  to 
a  streamlet,  and  we  saw  the  mountain  beyond,  toide  Amena 
ftuenta.  Ascending  for  more  than  a  league,  we  reached  an 
extensive  plain,  covered  with  fine  turf,  bounded  by  a  noble  am- 
phitheatre of  Apennines,  and  fringed  with  woods  to  their  very 
base.  At  the  eastern  extremity  rose  the  Monte  Parcato^  the. 
ancient  Afons  PrcBclarus,  prmdard  fnagmtudine  !  Numerous 
herds  were  grazing,  and  here  we  noticed  a  species  of  thistle  with 
stalks'and  leaves  of  a  pale  blue  colour.    We  entered  by  a  roeri- 
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^Ud  sud,  this  silent  forest  of  oak  and  beech,  tlie  leaves  of  whicli 
as  they  nistled,  seemed  to  whisper  Dkesans.  On  approaching 
the  village  of  Anticoli,  which  I  do  not  find  occupying  the  site  of 
any  ancient  town,  we  saw  a  multitude  of  peasants  and  herdsmen  ' 
assembled  on  a  sort  of  rude  terrace,  to  witness  a  horse-race. 
Their  appearance  was  uncouth  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  clad  chiefly  in  sheep-skins,  and  wore  red  caps.  The 
better  class  were  armed.  They  reminded  me  of  the  Nogai 
Tkirtars  in  the  south  of  Russia.  These  modern  AbongineSj  with 
black  dishevelled  hair,  and  olive  complexions,  who  rent  the  air 
with  barbarous  yells  as  we  passed,  corresponded  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  ancestors,  transmitted  to  us  by  Virgil : 

Horrida  prsecipu^  cui  geD<i,  assaetaqae  malto 
Veaatu  nemorum  daris  ^qoicola  glebis  ; 
Armati  terram  exercent,  semperque  recentet 
Coovectare  javat  praedas^  et  vivererapto. 

Not  desirous   of  entering  our  palfries  at  tlie  Anticoli  races, 
wc  journeyed  to  Alatri,    (AlatTiutn)y  a  town    that  figures  in  the 
comedy  of  the  Captives  of  Plautus.    We  arrived  there  at  dusk, 
after  having  passed  through  a  country  wooded  by  nature,  like 
the  noblest  parks  of  England.     Alatri  is  one  of  the  five  Satur- 
nian  cities  ;  there  are  four  others  which  claim  their  origin   from 
that  unknown  hero  styled  Saturnus.    They  all   begin  with  .the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  are   as  follow  :  AloAri^  Anagrd^ 
Atina,  Jrccy  and  Arpino*  There  is  something  inexpressibly  strik- 
ing to  the  mind,  on   entering  a  city  like  Alatri^  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  impenetrable  mist  of  ages.  There  are  no  cities 
in  England,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records,  earlier  than 
Julius  Caesar  ;  there  are  not  many  in  France ;   we  can  trace  the 
origin  of  them  all,  at  least  as  soon  as  they  began  to  assume  any 
commercial  importance.    The  same  will  apply  to  the   Spanish 
cities,  with  the  exception  perhaps   of  Tartessus,  the  origin   of 
which  is  involved  in  obscurity.    There  is  no  city  in  Sicily,  of 
which  we  have  not  authentic  data  ;  tradition  respecting  the  Greek 
colonies  is  also  pretty  satisfactory ;  but  enter  any  one  of  the  five 
Saturn  ian,  or  the  twelve  Etrurian  cities  ;  ask   about  what  period 
were  laid  the  colossal  substructions,  remains  of  which  are  in  all  more 
or  less  visible.  The  person  whom  you  interrogate,  be  he  a  Cluve- 
rius,  is  mute.    You  might  as  well  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory  in- 
formation respecting  the  oldest  ruins  in  India,  Persia,  or  Egypt  ; 
which  have  always  perplexed,  and  will  perplex  antiquaries.     All 
that  we  can  conclude  is,  that  Alatri  is  a  city  of  the  Italian  Abo- 
rigines, founded  at  some  remote  and  unknown  period,   probably 
by   Saturnus,    who  after  imparting  some  few   ideas  of   civili- 
zation among  his  followers,  was  venerated  by  them,  and  subse- 
quently, with  Janus,  (whose  temples  were  common  in  the  Apen- 
VoYAGBs  and  Travkls,  No,  6*,  Vol.  IK  E 
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nines^)  crept  into  Rome  as  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  republic.  It 
would  be  well  if  a  new  Jauus  or  Saturnus  could  re- appear  in  the 
Apennines,  to  propagate  fresh  Ideas  of  social  order ;  for  here  are 
an  unreasonable  number  of  the  priesthood^  and  the  same  esitiabUis 
superstitio  as  in  the  capital.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  whether  I 
found  any  signs  of  order^  civilization,  or  a  cheerful  and  active 
peasantry,  (and  no  country  offers  more  resources  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter,)  I  could  not  reply  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  comedian  in  the  Captives  of  Plautus :  **  ou  tan  Sorao,  ou 
tan  Se^nian,  ou  ton  Frousinona,  ou  to  Alatrion,  per  barbaricas 
urbes  jurans.  The  lands  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines  are  very 
unequally  divided  among  grea|.  and  small  proprietors.  The 
churehMignitaries,  and  monastic  establishments,  hold  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  in  mortmain.  The  next  considerable  proprietors 
are  the  Roman  nobles ;  and  the  next  the  provincial  landholders ; 
the  agricultural  classes  possess  little  or  nothing.  A  saddle-horse 
costs  from  thirty  to  forty  scudi  ;  a  sheep  two ;  a  ploughing-ox, 
thirty  ;  a  draught-ox,  forty-five  to  fifty  scudi  ;  a  dozen  of  eggs, 
ten  baiocdd ;  mutton  and  beef  per  pound,  five  ;  bread  per 
pound,  two  and  a  half;  a  flask  of  wine,  five;  and  one  day*8 
work  in  a  vineyard,  twenty  baioccld.  Women  are  employed  in 
the  fields  as  well  as  hoys  ;  but  they  only  receive  one  half  of  the 
men's  wages.  If  tlieir  hirers  allow  them  food,  one  half  of  the 
salary  is  deducted.* 

On  leaving  Alatri,  by  an  ancient  gateway,  we  noticed  consider- 
able remains  of  ivalls,  called  Cyclopian.  One  of  the  masses  pre* 
sents  an  uncouth  figure  in  relief,  probably  of  Saturnus.  The  style 
of  the  walls  resemli'Kng  those  of  Tyrinthus  and  Mycenss,  seen  by 
Mr.  Dodwell  and  Sh-  William  Gell,  proclaims  an  almost  antediltt- 
vian  antiquity. 

We  reached  Veroll  the  next  morning,  distant  from  Alatri 
seven  miles.  It  is  better  built  than  any  place  that  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  Subiaco ;  and  the  churches  are  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial. It  gave,  however,  more  the  idea  of  a  people  prepar- 
ing against  invasion,  than  engaged  in  usual  peaceable  pursuits. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  market-place, 
armed  with  fusils  slung  across  their  shoulders.  Qui  nemo  bar* 
bari  observed  a  priest,  as  we  were  endeavouring  to  procure  some 
distant  resemblance  to  a  breakfast,  at  a  coffee-bouse  in  x}^e  PiaM* 
za.  The  appearance  of  his  countrymen  confirmed  the  truth  of 
Ijts  observatiou.  Veroli  is  built  on  th<s  ruins  of  the  ancient  Feru- 
i^Ef,  only  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  Floras.  The  view  that  it  com- 
mands of  the  Apennines  to  the  east,  and  of  Frusinone  in  the 
circumjacent  plain,  equals  in  grandeur  any  of  the  finest  scenery 
that  Italy  can  boast. 

•  Comiminicated  to  the  aatlior  by  a  trustworthy  hidiTidoal  of  Rome. 
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Wt  had  not  left  Veroli  five  minatef,  before  the  Seturnian  Ar. 
pino  appeared  on  an  eminence  to  the  eatt,  though  fall  twenty  mile 
distant,  and  exactly  as  Tullius  describes  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  wherein  quoting  Homer  he  says  : 

TPHXEI*  AAA*  AFAeH  KOrPOTPO*OE, 
I  added  with  all  my  heart, 

OTTi  ErnrE 

HS  rAIHZ  ATNAMAI  TATKEPftTEPON  AAAO  lAEX^AI, 

It  must  be  obsenred,  that  the  cities  in  the  Apennines,  iilce  most 
of  those  that  derive  tbeir  origin  from  the  infsncy  of  societies,  are 
built  on  bold  eminences.  We  descended  for  more  than  two  leagues, 
and  reached  the  vast  monai^tery  of  San  Giovanfdf  one  of  the  weal- 
thiest in  the  pontifical  states,  and  situated,  as  all  similar  establish- 
ments should  be,  in  complete  retirement.  A  few  of  these  institu- 
tions might  be  adopted  with  advantage,  in  every  civilised  state,  pro- 
vided their  revenues  be  very  moderate.  When  the  British  Henry 
VIII.  destroyed  them  all  at  onefeli  swoopf  he  did  not  apparently 
take  into  account  that  some  of  his  species  are  destined  by  nature 
for  a  life  of  meditation  and  retreat  from  the  ferment  of  the  world; 
which  can  no  where  he  soefifectuallv  obtained  as  in  a  well-regula- 
ted monastery.  On  the  other  hand,  these  states  that  adopt  them 
would  do  well  to  avoid  imitating  several  of  the  Italian,  and  trebly 
catholic  Spain,  which  pamper  the  occupants  of  religious  houses 
with  preposterous  revenues,  drained  from  the  panting  lungs  and 
swollen  moades  of  whole  districts. 

The  country  here  began  to  assume  a  more  cultivated  and  less 
pastoral  appearance  |  and  after  traversing  a  tract  diversified  with 
vines,  poplars,  and  maize,  we  arrived  at  a  white  cottage,  surrounded 
with  noble  cypresses,  which  proved  to  be  the  Neapolitan  custom- 
ItottsCt  and  tbe  boundary  of  the  two  states.  We  were  not  longde* 
tained ;  for  the  great  bugbear  Dkesam  naturally  made  us  compress 
our  portmanteaus  into  as  small  and  unA»\ble  a  size  as  possible.  The 
voad  was  enlivened  by  a  party  of  Arpioo  ladies  escorted  by  their 
cona&ri.  I  know  not  whether  Tullia  in  her  airings  with  her  fother 
and  mother,  rode  like  them  astride.  Tbecustt>m,  which  ought  to 
be  honoured  railierinibe  6reao4,  ihoH  tAe  observance,  is  not  uncom« 
mon  with  the  better  classes  of  the  Roman  ladies  (  several  of  whom 
1  have  often  met  about  Fracasti,  and  the  Tusculan  groves,  eqtipped 
in  this  manner.  We  might  naturally  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
Italian  ladies  are  uncouth  and  masculine  in  tbeir  habits.  Few  coun* 
tries  however  can  boast  a  fair  sex  more  happily  disposed  than  Italy. 
Their  regular  attendance  at  church,  and  general  cultivation  of  mu- 
sic, preserve  a  serenity  of  temper,  and  suavity  of  manner,  which 
harmonize  admirably  with  the  female  character.  They  may  he  de- 
scribed as  moikratelij  accomplished  ;  neither  Jo  they  bristle  with 
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mathematics,  metaphysics,  or  discussioos  on  eoancBotni  airaia  or 
oxymuriatic  acids.  The  charge  of  infidelity  in  marriage,  too  often 
substantiated,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  profligate  habits  of 
their  partners,  than  to  their  own  inclinations. 

We  had  now  got  complete  footing  in  that  part  of  Italy  known 
throughout  the  country  by  the  name  of  II  Regno.  What  a  multitude 
of  reflections  rush  into  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  as  he  enters  this  in- 
teresting tract  1  Go  to  Amiterno,  you  will  trace  there  a  Sallust,  un  • 
rivalled  for  the  clearness  and  brevity  of  his  historical  narration ;  at 
Sulmona,  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to  embellish  subjects  which,  in 
the  hands  of  an  inferior  genius,  would  only  excite  sentiments  ot 
disgust ;  at  Venosa,  wc  find  the  inimitable  Horace,  whose  villas 
we  have  lately  described  ;  at  Ruvo,  an  Ehinius,  enough  of  whose 
fragments  remain  to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  entire  works. 
At  Taranto,  we  shall  find  an  Archytas  instituting  o  school  of 
philosophy,  which,  in  physical  science,  eclipsed  any  of  the  Athe- 
nian. Traverse  in  mind  the  territory  between  Taranto  and  Reggio, 
you  will  find  it  formerly  inhabited  by  a  people,  not  less  remark- 
able for  their  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  and  elegancies  of  life, 
than  for  their  institutions  in  philosophy  and  legislation.  Ascend 
northward  by  the  classic  grove  of  Agathocles,  and  yon  will  reach 
Elea,  another  celebrated  seat  of  the  Itaiu^Grecian  school  of 
philosophy;  while  at  Pfestum,  we  shall  find  still  existing,  monu- 
ments of  a  people,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  thousand  years, 
proclaim  their  skill  in  architecture. 

Even  in  the  middle  ages,  this  country  was  distinguished  ;  at  a 
period,  too,  when  darkness  brooded  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  At 
Salerno,  we  discover  a  school,  which  sent  forth  the  first  medical 
professors  in  Europe,  before  the  sun  of  science  had  lighted  up 
Padua ;  at  Amalfi,  a  people  who  had  intelligence  enough  to 
appreciate  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  The  commercial  world, 
too,  will  not  forget  that  it  was  to  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  that  navi- 
gation is  indebted  for  the  mariner's  compass.  At  Sessa,  wc  dis- 
cover a  Nifo,  whose  works,  though  now  consigned  to  dusty 
shelves,  proclaim  him  one  of  the  most  diligent  commentators  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  At  Sorrento,  we  find  the  cradle  of 
the  immortal  poet  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  which  holds  pro- 
bably the  third  rank  among  the  great  epic  productions  of  the 
world,  (to  to  the  Queen  of  the  Sirens,  who,  though  the  panther* 
prowls  in  her  streets,  has  always  maintained  a  respectable  rank  in 
literature,  and  more  especially  in  the  fine  arts.  Yes — pierce  this 
interesting  region  wheresoever  you  choose,  you  will  find  it  always 
volcamc  with  the  finest  genius ;  from  the  days  when  Pythagoras 
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prqMigated  his  doctrines  in  the  south,  down  to  those  of  a  Cima- 
rosa,  in  whom  the  powers  of  hannony  were  centred  1 
<  The  increasing  roar  of  the  falls  of  tlie  Garigliano  interrupted 
the  above  reflections ;  and  after  passing  through  the  village  of 
/sola,  situated  as  its  name  implies,  and  so  surrounded  by  falling 
waters,  that  the  inhabitants  are  condemned  to  a  perpetual  stun- 
ning, we  began  to  ascend  the  bold  ridge  on  which  Arpino  stands. 
To  our  right,  -embosomed  in  a  wood  of  oaks,  was  the  villa  of  a 
Neapolitan  nobleman.  The  scenery  commanded  by  this  ridge, 
which  improved  every  step  we  took  for  a  whole  league,  baffles  alt 
description.  To  our  left  was  the  vale  of  Sora^  fertilized  by  the 
Uru  and  Fibrenus  ;  while  to  the  right,  appeared  valley  beyond 
valley,  Apennine  beyond  Apennine,  spreading  their  shaggy  and 
purple  summits  even  to  the  confines  of  Daunia«  We  entered  the 
southern  gate  of  Arpino,  just  as  the  sunk  sun  was  crimsoning 
the  west  with  flakes  of  fire. 

The  information  that  we  derive  from  the  ancient  historians 
respecting  Arpinum^  is  very  scanty.  Its  antiquity,  however,  is  so 
remote,  that  Satunius,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  its  reputed 
founder.  Those,  however,  who  aifirm  that  it  was  built  by  that 
God,  or  hero,  may  as  well  say,  that  they  know  nothing  about  its 
origin.  Clavelli,  an  historiographer  of  Arpino,  boldly  asserts  that 
it  is  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  older  than  Rome ;  but  the  vanity 
of  the  Italians  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  treating  of 
the  origin  of  their  cities.*  Middleton  errs  in  stating  that  it  was 
a  city  of  the  Samnites  ;  we  find  from  Livius,  that  though  occu- 
pied by  that  warlike  people,  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volsci.  In  remuneration  of  the  spirit  which  the  inliabitants 
displayed  in  repelling  the  martial  Samnites,  it  obtained  the  privi- 
leges of  a  fniinict/nt/m,  without  suflrnge  ;  and  subsequently  annexed 
to  the  Tnbus  Corveliay  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates,  and  the  full  prero- 
gatives of  a  municipium.f  Clavelli  relates,  that  by  the  Porta  dell' 
Jrco,  a  gateway  of  the  old  city,  the  monument  of  Saturnus  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  consisting  of  a  pyramid  of  Cyclopian  stones, 
with  afalx  in  relief,  and  the  following  verses  incribed  : 

CONDITUR  .  HIC  .  PRIMUS  . 

SATURNUS  .  MORTE  .  DEORUM  . 

ILLIUS  .  IMPERIO  . 

ARPINUM  .  FUNDAMINA  .  SUMPSIT  . 

*  Clav.  Storia  d'Arpliio,  p.  7,  Napoli,  1(318- 
f  A.  U.  C.  ccccxLTiii.    Kodctn  anno  Sora,  Arpinimi,  Conscntia  rapta  il  Sam- 

nittbus Iiiennio  pott  Arptnatibitiicivitak  rUta De  FormiaDis^ 

FnndanUqne  mnnicipibni,  et  ArpiiiatibiiA,  C.  Vul.  Tappo,  tribuDiw  picbb,  pro> 
miilgavit,  lit  m  suffra<;ii  latio  (nam  ante  ^ine  sitfl'tagio  habuerantcivitatein),eMft 
— liv.  IX.  c.3^.  X.  c.  1.  XXXVIII.  c.  56. 
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I  saw^  irtdeed,  near  thii  gateways  some  not  Cyclopian  stoneBi 
which  still  go  by  the  name  of  il  Monumenta,  laid  on  each  other 
like  the  opti#  mcertum  of  Vitruviui,  but  nothing  resembling  a 
pyramidal  monument,  or  inscription.  According  to  the  sane 
author,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  was  a  temple  of  Mercurka 
Lanarius,  or  Mereury  propUiem  to  the  datUen  ;  and  that  of  Stm 
Midiekj  in  which  nine  niches  are  still  discernible^  a  temple  of 
the  Muses. 

The  inhabitants  testify  in  various  ways,  veneration  for  their 
illustrious  townsman  ;  in  doing  which,  they  only  pay  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;  for  the  orator  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  <^  Non  dubito 
quin  scias  qukm  diligenter  soleam  municipes  meos  Arpinates 
tueri.^'*'  There  is  also  a  letter  to  Brutus,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  delegates  of  Arpinum,  and  especially  one  Quintus  Fufi- 
dins,  to  his  protection. 

M.  T.  CicBEo  TO  HIS  Brutus. 

In  a  fanner  lettery  I  recommended  to  your  notice  the  delegates  qf 
Arpinwrn  coUectioelyt  and  voith  great  earnestness.  In  tIdSf  I  more 
particularly  request  your  good  offices  infavow  qf  Quintui  Ft^fidiuSf 
wUh  whom  I  Iwe  in  terms  of  strict  friendship.  I  beg  you  to  consider 
this  as  adding  u>eight  to,  not  as  detractingfrom^  my  former  recom-- 
mendatory  letter.  He  is  the  son-in-law  qf'  Marcus  CcesiuSy  one  qf 
my  best  friends  ;  and  he  served  under  me  in  Cilidaf  as  military  tri- 
bune ;  in  which  office  he  so  conducted  himself^  that  I  may  rather  be 
scud  to  owe  him  obliga^nSy  than  he  me.  He  is  moreover^  not  tin- 
ac^uiinted  with  the  Uterary  pursuits  common  to  us  both  ;  and  thie,  t 
am  persuaded,  will  ensure  him  an  additional  claim  to  your  esteem. 
Receive  him  then,  I  beseech  you,  with  aU  possible  kindness  :  and  use 
what  influence  youmay  have  in  calling  forth  his  exertions  asfavouT" 
ably  as  possible,  ia  tliat  mission,  which  he  has  undertaken  contrary  to 
his  own  inclinations,  and  solely  in  compliance  with  my  wishes,  ror 
he  is  ambitious,  as  all  good  citixens  naturally  are,  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  our  municipality :  neither  is  he  indifferent  to  mine  /  espe- 
daily  as  I  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  charge  widch  be  has  taken  in 
hand.  He  cannot  fail  qf  success,  tfthis  letter  shall  procure  your 
good  services  in  his  behalf. — ^^^^  theeweU^f 

1  was  not  then  surprised  at  finding  in  Arpino  a  Teafra  and  CoZ- 
legio  TuViatio.  Several  of  the  modern  inhabitants  have  borne  the 
prcenomina  of  Marco  Tullio ;  how  fsLT  they  may  have  suited  we 
will  not  inquire  too  scrupulously.  We  read  too  of  one  Marco 
Tullio  CiceronCf  a  distinguished  officer  of  Arpino,  who,  with  the 
words  cedat  toga  armis  on  his  lips,  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Charles 
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V.  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre.*^  The  insifpda  of  the  city  cootist 
ooly  of  the  imposing  initials  M*  T,  C.  the  inhabitants  wisely  pre-^ 
ferring  letiers  to  iorms. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  memory  of  Pindar  saTed  Thebes, 
and  the  name  of  Aristotle^  Stagira,  so  did  the  citizens  of  Arpioo 
escape  the  ravages  of  war  from  the  celebrity  of  their  town.  For 
in  the  wars  between  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  the  House  of 
Anjou,  for  the  Neapolitan  throne,  Pins  the  second,  the  ally  of  the 
first,  gave  orders  to  his  general,  Napoleone  Orsini,  who  had  been 
successful  in  his  cause,  to  'spare  AeJrpifiQtes,  who  had  sided  with 
the  French ;  Force  ArpinaiibuSy  cried  the  generous  pontill^  ob  Cats 
JIf aril,  et  Marcii  JhUU  mefnoria$n.f 

Tie  peofde  of  Arpino  are  in  bettec  condition  than  their  neigh- 
iioors  in  the  pontifical  state.  The  reasons  are  simple  :  one  is, 
that  the  executive  power  is  not  vested  io  the  hands  of  the  priest* 
hood  in  the  kingdom  of  Nafdes  ;  the  other,  that  there  exists  an 
active  manufactory  of  cloths ;  wiiich,  though  inferior  to  the  En- 
glish, are  reckoned  equal  to  the  best  elsewhere  manufactured  in 
the  Neapolitaa  territories. 

The  art  of  dyeing  flourished  anciently  in  Arpino,  as  is  proved  by 
the  following  inscriptions,  found  near  ruins  called  le  iorri  /nUo* 
nkhe» 

I. 

P.  GAVIUS.  C.  F,.... 

CN.  LONGIDIUS 

CN.  TULLIUS 

M.  COSSINIUS. 

TURRIM  MAJ 

ET.  INFERIOR 

II. 

•  •••«  A^Ctf  BuiO  •  ••  •  • 
ITERUM  EXTRUXIT. 
^..ET  TURREIS..., 

ill. 

TINGERE  UCEAT. 
...MATREDIUS. 
ATREDIUS* 

The  first  is  interefting,  fwr  we  discover  tbe  name  of  a  TtfHioiy 
one  «f  the  paiitawrs  pfobaUy  in  the  manufactory.  It  tends  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassins,  who  tells  «s  that  Cicero's 
father  was  a  falkr.  The  third  shows  that  the  Roman  municipal 
manufacturers  took  out  licenses,  like  the  Epglish  ale-house 
Jieepers*    It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Blackstone  was  son  of  a 
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dyer.  It  would  appear  that  the  dyers  are  destined  to  furnish  the 
great  e&pounders  of  law,  and  consequently  to  be  deathless.  Re-> 
mains  of  the  ancient  Cloaca  are  still  seen  near  the  Porta  delV 
Arco  I  and  it  is  of  stupendous  masonry.  An  inscription  recording  il 
is  preserved  in  the  house  of  Signor  Vito. 

T ....: 

A C 

CLUACAS  FACIUND... 

COER EIDEMQUE 

PROBARUNT. 

Observe  the  Volscian  Coerarun*  for  Curarunt. 

The  following  inscription,  found  under  ihe  church  of  S.  Maria 
di  Civitay  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Mercurms  Lanarius,  or  Mercury  of  the  Clothiers » 

....PLUM  SACRUM. 
TRI....MERCURIO.  LAN. 
CILIX.  TULLLL  L.  S. 

Here  the  name  of  a  Cilician  freedman  of  one  of  the  TiiWi  oc- 
curs. 

Immured  in  the  walls  of  the  church  of  Sant* Antonio  is  a  bas- 
relief  representing  three  females  of  the  Fufidian  family,  with  the 
following  inscriptions  : 

P.  FUFIDIUS.  NOTUS.  FECIT.  V. 

FUFIDIAE.  P.  F.      FUFIDIAE.  P.  F.     FUFIDIAE.  P.  F. 
NOTAE.  SORORI.  AUGE.  MATRI.      SATURNlNAE. 

Fufidius  was  an  illustrious  lawyer  of  Arpinum  ;  and  he  is  re- 
commended by  the  orator,  as  we  find  in  the  above  quoted  letter, 
to  Brutus.  The  fundus  FuJuUanus,  which  was  in  the  environs  of 
Arpino,  occurs  in  the  correspondence  with  Atticus. 

The  last  is  in  the  house  of  Signor  Vito,  and  records  another 
temple  at  Arpinum. 

A.  PIGIUS.  C.  F 

T.  AGUSIUS.  T.  F.  SIFILUS. 
M.  FUFIDIUS.  M.  F. 
AEDEM.  DE.  S.  P. 

Here  too  wc  find  the  name  of  Fufidius.  But  this  monument 
is  interesting,  for  it  mentions  an  Agusius,  the  individual,  perhaps, 
who  accompanied  the  orator  in  exile.  He  is  noticed  by  him  ia 
the  following  epistle  to  Publius  Servilius. 

M.  T.  CicBRo  TO  PcBLius  Sbrvilius,  his  CoLLBAG0B. 

Since  our  friendship  is  so  manifest^  I  am  under  the  cbUgation  qf 
recommending  to  your  good  offices  many  individuals ;  not  that  I 
expect  that  you  slwuld  show  the  same  attention  to  aU.     Titus  Agu- 


f)^om  Rome  to  Arpino,  3S 

«i«f,  ulto  fUtcer  cbrndomd  me  xa  the  darkist  Hour  of  adumiyj  who 
was  my  w/uttant  companion  in  dangers  and  joumies^  both  by  land 
and  seetj  is  ike  bearer  of  this.  His  affection  for  me  is  so  great, 
thai  he  would  not  ecen  now  quit  me,  without  my  permissum.  I 
entreat  ycu  then  to  look  upon  Aim  as  one  qf  my  most  valuable 
friends^  You  canwd  confer  a  clearer  testimony  of  your  good  wilLj 
than  by  proeing  that  this  letter  wiU  be  qf  uifinite  use  to  iSm.* 

On  referring  to  the  correspondence  with  Servius,  I  find  also 
one  Cossimus  bearing  a  letter  of  recommendation.  M.  Cossinius 
appears  in  the  first  of  the  above  inscriptions.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus^  the  orator  speaking  of  his  death,  says,  De  Cossbno 
ddeo  ;  dUesn  hominem.  There  is  another  inscription  on  the  pedes- 
tal of  a  statue  in  tlie  house  of  Signor  Cardelli,  and  suppcMcd  to 
relate  to  Marius. 

COS.  Vli.  PR.  TRIB.  Vl.  .  .  * 
Q.  AUG.  TR.  MIUTUM. 

And  so  much  for  the  inscriptions  preserved  at  ArpSno. 

I  remarked,  1  thought,  a  promptitude  of  intellect,  and  fluency 
of  discourse  in  the  inhabitants,  which  are  not  observable  in  those 
of  the  environs  of  Rome ;  attributable  perhaps  to  the  fine  elas- 
ticity of  the  air,  and  confirming  what  Cicero  remarks  somewhere 
in  the  De  naturd  Deorumj  that  mountaineers  are  of  finer  organs, 
and  quicker  susceptibility,  than  the  natives  of  plains  and  vallies. 
The  pure  air  of  Arpino  is  also  favourable  to  female  beauty  :  and 
when  seen  in  perfection  in  Italy,  where  is  it  more  facinating  ? 

The  main  street,  which  is  very  narrow,  leads  to  a  Piazza,  where 
workmen  were  actively  employed  in  building  a  new  town-hall, 
with  nitches  destined  to  receive  statues  of  Marius  and  Cicero. 
Here  there  is  a  fountain,  flanked  by  two  towers,  with  an  eagle 
springing  from  the  centre.  The  towers  are  symbols  of  Marius 
and  Cicero ;  and  the  eagle  is  emblematic  of  the  power  of  Rome. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  inn  (if  inn  it  could  be  called,)  was 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  ludicrous  appearance  of 
some  strolling  players,  who  were  preparing  to  give  their  exht- 
bitioD  in  the  Teatro  TUlHano.    The  apartment  was  the  counter- 

gart  of  Hogarth's  well-known  print.  The  host>  who  apneared 
t  to  be  niajor-domo  to  Dicesans,  strangling  a  half-starved  fowl 
in  the  door-way ;  his  sister,  a  Tullia  in  her  features,  a  Maritornes 
in  her  mind,  stirring  with  her  black  and  greasy  hands  an  immense 
salad ;  who  though  barbarous,  appeared  good,  and  except  when 
engaged  with  the  kitchen  utensils,  Tanaouil  herself  could  not  have 
been  busier  with  the  distaff;  a  iiuack -doctor,  a  meagre  and  gro- 


*  Ep.  Famil.  XIII.  ep.  7i. 
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teaque  figure  reheaniog  his  part;  aheio,  and  a  pretty  girl  who 
was  to  be  rescued  by  his  prowess,  at  least  furnished  us  with  a 
subject  for  merriment,  which  we  had  no  rightto  expect  in  so 
remote  a  town  in  the  Apennines.  We  followed  this  Thespiaa. 
band  to  the  theatre,  where  they  sustained  their  parts  with  spirit 9. 
and  their  action  and  rehearsal  was  not  spoiled  by  those  actificial 
gestures  and  screams  usually  seen  and  heard  in  the  greater  thea*. 
tres  of  Italy.  The  orchestra,  composed  only  of  five  vioKnsy 
serenaded  the  spectators,  when  the  drop-scene  was  let  downy 
which  displayed  ill-painted  busts ,  of  Marius  and  Cicero.  The 
applause  was  loud  and  frequent ;  the  audience  apparently  deter- 
mining to  abide  by  their  ancient  character  of  belonging  to  the* 
fidelU,  et  HmpkXf  et  faufrix  suorum  regio.*  It  is  not  in  the 
greater  theatres  of  Italy  that  the  stranger  can  hope ,  to  form  a 
good  idea  of  Italian  acting.  1  was  more  pleased  with  the  pure, 
unsophisticated  style  of  representation  exhibited  by  this  com- 
pany at  Arpinb,  than  at  the  greater  theatres  of  Milan,  Turin, 
Florence,  and  Naples.  A  comedy  of  Goldoni,  seen  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  venerable  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  will  aflbrd  a  highet 
satisfaction  than  representations  at  Venice,  or  the  greater  capitals. 
This  must  be  attributed  to  the  too  great  prevalence  of  music  in 
Italy,  which  infects  actors  of  respectable,  but  not  of  high  powers, 
with  wig'Songy  and  operatic  gesticulation. 

Op  returning  to  the  inn,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  the  onlj^ 
single  apartment  in  the  house  was  reserved  fdr  the  Thespiad 
band;  We  required  the  major-domo  to  take  a  rule  to  shew  catae 
why  fatigued  strangers,  who  had  come  from  Rome  to  Arpioo, 
should  not  he  accommodated  as  well  as  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  This  was  followed  by  a  vehement. philippic  on  the  part 
of  our  host,  delivered  in  the  uncouth  Neapolitan  dialect,  prQ 
II08CU8  comadUj  by  which  we  soon  discovered  that  we  were  non^^ 
tvited.  We  even  put  up  with  a  truss  of  hay  in  a  contiguous 
out-house,  separated  only  from  the  sneezing  cattle  by  a  thin  par-^ 
tition. 

The  actual  population  of  Arpino  is  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  souls.  It  gave  birth  to  Giuseppe  di  Cesare,  better 
Inown  by  the  title  of  il  cavalier  d*JrpinOf  whose  frescos  at  Rome 
knd  Naples,  betraying  a  .genius  rather  florid  than  powerful,  rank 
him,  perhaps,  among  artists  of  the  second  class  in  Italy.  He 
has  been  commemorated  in  the  following  madrigal  by  Marini^ 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  Italian  language  : 

Nasce  in  Arpin  Gioseppe,  ed  in  Arpino 
Nacqoe  il  piCk  chiaro  dicitor  Latino. 
Pari  in  ambi  6  la  stile',  e  gono  ugualt 

* 

•  Pro  Plane! o.  loc.  dtat. 


From  Rmke  to  Jrpino,  :^ 

Gil  artifisj,  e  i  coloii, 

E  le  glorie,  e  gli  ofiori ; 
Que!  perlandp  perb  difeoder  feppe 

La  vita  de*  mortali ; 

Ma  to  taceodp  sal 
Donar  la  vita  a  chi  oon  visae  mai. 

There  has  existed  for  many  years  a  pbilbarmonic  society  at 
w&ipioo,  which  has  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe  sevenil  distin- 
gmshed  performers^  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  among  them 
one  Signora  Sperduti,  prima  caiUatrice  assobUa  at  the  opera  in 
LoodoD,  and  who  died  there  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Before  dawn,  swarming  with  fleas,  we  quitted,  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  our  pestiferous  inn  |  and  ascending  almost  immedi- 
ately, a  very  steep  rock,  reached,  in  about  half  an  hour,  ArjAno 
vecchio,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  On  enter- 
ing the  gatewav,  we  were  greeted  with  the  following  inscription, 
of  DO  remote  date  : 

ARPINUM  .  A  •  SATURNO  .  CONDITUM  . 

VOLSCORUM  .  CIVITATEM  . 

ROMANORUM  .  MUNICIPIUM  . 

M ARCI .  TULLII .  CICERONIS  . 

ELOQUENTIAE .  PRINCIPIS . 

ET  .  CAII .  MARII.  SEFTIES .  CONSUUS  .  PATRIAM, 

INGREDERE .  VIATOR . 

HINC  .  AD .  IMPERIUM  .  TRIUMPHALIS  • 

AOUILA .  EGHESSA . 

URBI .  TOTUM  .  ORBEM  .  SUBEGIT  . 

fiJUS  .  DIGNITATEM  .  AGNOSCAS  . 

ET  .  SOSPES .  ESTO . 

^  Ejus  dignitatem  agnouimuSj  and  the  Cicerone,  a  title  which  has 
singular  force  here,  showed  us,  hard  by,  an  ancient  cistern,  foun- 
dations of  old  walls,  and  tliree  subterraneotis  arches,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  i  muri  di  Cece,  {qu(ui  muri  Ciceroms)  thought  by 
Chvelli  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  Cicerois, 
which  Quintus,  brother  of  the  orator,  inherited  ;  while  the  villa 
below^  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fibrenus  and  Liris,  devolved 
6n  Marcus,  after  the  death  of  their  father.* 

Contiguous  is  a  Cyclopian  arch,  older,  I  have  little,  doubt,  thin 
the  oldest  stones  of  Lahum  antiqtiimmum.  This  arch  is  inte- 
resting, as  presenting  a  perfect  point,  and  proving  that  that  cha- 
racteristic of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style,  is  even  antecedent 
to  the  Roman,  or  circular  arch.  It  consists  only  of  eleven  colos- 
sal stones  laid  on  each  other  without  cement.    The  accomplished 

■ 

*  Cic.  £p.  ad  Att  XllL.  ep,  46.  Platarch.  in  Ciccran.  and  Clav.  Storia 
dfArpino,  p.  17. 
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Signora>Dionigi, .  in  her  Viaggi  nel  LcaAo^  has  given  an  elegant 
engraving  of  this  arch,  which  she  calls  la  pofta  acumvmfa  d'^r- 
jano,  as  well  as  of  the  Cyclopian  ruins  still  seen  in  Alatri,  Atina, 
and  the  other  Saturnian  cities.  Several  towers  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  still  standing,  originally  of  Roman  work,  but  probably 
added  to  in  the  middle  ages.  They  are  evidently  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  above-^mentioned  arch.  We  were  shown  here^ 
too,  the  vestiges  of  a  street,  perhaps  the  i>ta  GrtBca^  noticed  by 
the  orator  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Quintus  :  ibcunfori^  vid  GrtBca^ 
crim  tu<B  UtercB  mUu  reddita  stmt.  This  street,  which  is  covered 
with  irregular  flags,  like  the  via  ^p/na,  is  now  called  la  via 
Cicero.  Tracks  of  thfc  old  wheels  are  here  visible,  as  at  Pom- 
peii. 

There  exists  near  Arpino  a  monastery  inhabited  by  monks  of 
the  order  of  La  Trappe,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Casamari, 
(quctfi  domus  Mam)  perhaps  occupying  the  site  of  his  villa  called 
(JirrJuBOian,  whither  he  retired  after  his  k>ng  military  services.* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  thore  is  a  village 
near  the  Liris,  called  Ceoeritate,  a  corriiption  probably  of  Ctrr- 
h{Baton,  the  name  of  the  Marian  villa.  We  hoped  in  vain  for 
some 

Nuntia  fnlva  Jovis,  mirandft  visa  figuri, 

steering  her  mnzy  flight  from  the  Apennines^  to  declare^  by  her 
perching,  the  actual  site. 

But  the  memory  of  this  military  man  of  Arpioum,  in  spite  of 
his  imposing  attitudes  in  the  Minturnensian  marshes,  and  under 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  was  quickly  banished  by  the  magic  spell  of 

Cedant  arma  togas,  coocedat  barea  lioguse, 

and  having  gratified  our  curiosity  with  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Arpno  vecchio,  we  seated  ourselves  by  the  porta  acuminata^  and 
enjoyed  the  view  of  the  rising  sun  gradually  throwing  his  crimson 
tints  over  the  majestic  Apennines  ; — type,  1  tliought,  of  the 
widely^extended  influence  of  the  mind  of  the  man  of  Arpinom. 
For  where  is  the  school  which  does  not  echo  with  his  sentences? 
Where  the  statesman,  whose  si^eech  does  not  acquire  dignity  by 
their  adoption  ?  Where  the  advocate,  whose  arguments  are  not 
strengthened  by  aii  occasional  resort  to  his  terse  and  sonorous 
periods  ?  Where  the  philosophical  or  moral  essay,  which  does 
not  acquire  force  by  his  illustrations  ?  Where,  in  fine,  the  typo- 
grapher, who  does  not  boast  of  publishing  a  correct  and  splendid 
edition  of  his  immortal  worlds  ?     The  very  stones  prating  qf  hi$ 


*  T«»  roXXMr  xf*^»  '*  ''*/'?  Ki/^«icT»M  Tiff  Afiri»i|f  hami»  f jj^t.  Plutarch  m 
Mario. 

Clavelli  absurdly  pretends  that  the  Marian  oak  existed  in  his  tine,  (A.  D.  IdOOJ 
deteriuincd  to  make  it  emeture  stetHs  imiMmirabilituM, 
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tokreaboutf,  almost  teemed  to  utter  to  our  ears  the  lines  of  Stilus 
Ilalictts : 

Tolltos  sratat  raptsbst  in  agmioa  tarmai, 
Regia  progeniet*  et  Tallo  tangais  ab  alto. 
Indole  prob  1  qoantft  jovenit,  qoantoroqoe  daturos 
AoioDiae  popnllt  Tentora  io  tccala  civem. 
Ille  toper  Gangem^  loper  eiaaditoi  et  Indoa, 
Implebit  terras  Toce,  et  forialia  bella 
Polmine  coropescet  lingoae,  nee  coiqtie  relimKiet 
Fkr  decoteloquti  coiqoani  iperare  nepotom. 

If  we  wanted  testimonies  respecting  the  birth  place  of  the  con-* 
aumnate  orator,  his  own  words  would  clear  all  doubt.    '^  Hiec 
est  mea,  et  hujus  fratris  met  germana  patria ;  hinc  enim  orti 
atirpe  antiquissimft  sumus :  hie  sacra,  hie  genus,  hie  roajorum 
multa  vestigia  •«••••  hoc  ipso  in  loco  me  scito  esse  natum  •••••• 

itaque  hanc  esse  meam  patriam  prorsiis  nunquam  negabo.* 

Pompeius  said  that  Rome  was  bound  by  eternal  gratitude  to 
the  municipality  of  Arpinum,  for  having  furnished  her  with  two 
saviours.  Hortensius  too,  in  an  emphatical  sentence,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  friend  and  rival  in  full  senate  :  FaUor  te  este  ex  eo 
mumdpio.  et  addo  etiam  ex  eo  municipiOy  unde  salu$  huic  urbi  et 
tmperto  tierum  exorta  eitf 

We  followed  the  rough  and  rapid  descent  to  the  Fibrenus,  and 
presently  entered  a  wood  of  very  fine  oaks,  which,  as  the  soil  is 
a  stiff  loam,  flourish  luxuriantly  about  Arpino.  These  no  doubt 
are  the  descendants  in  a  right  line  of  tne  jlrpinaiium  quercus 
mentioned  by  the  orator  in  the  De  Legibus.  ^'  Ego  locum  estate 
umbrosiorem  vidi  nunquam,  permultis  locis  aquam  profluentem^ 
et  earn  uberem.''  Such  are  the  words  of  Cicero  in  a  letter  to 
Qulntos,  descriptive  of  the  villa  of  his  brother  at  Arce,  in  the 
neighbouring  country ;  such  too  is  the  picture  of  this  wood,  wbieb 
the  heat  of  the  sun  made  every  moment  more  grateful.  The 
increasing  warmth  invited  several  vipers  from  their  holes ;  and 
the  common  lizards,  larger  than  in  the  Caimpagna  di  Roma,  were 
very  numerous.  Our  guide  informed  us  tliat  a  species  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  environs  of  Arpino,  two  feet  in  length,  and 
called  il  Raccolo,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  the  bite  of  which  is 
dangerous.  No  part  of  Italy  north  of  the  Calabrias,  is  so  much 
infested  with  the  reptile  and  insect  tribe  as  the  Abruzzos.  Scor- 
pions and  tarantulas  are  found ;  and  fleas  are  so  numerous  and 
voracious,  that  we  noticed  the  brawny  chests  of  the  peasantry 
scratched  raw  from  their  attacks.  It  may  then  be  imagmed  how 
strangers  suffer,  who  import  fresh  blood  distilled  from  the  whole- 
some beef  and  generous  port  wine  of  England.  The  Abate  Pac^ 


*  Dc  Legg*.  II.  Mb.  ioit.  i  Appuui.  Bel.  Civ. 
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chelli,  in  his  Regno  di  NapoU  in  ProgpeUwOy  states  that  a  tota 
near  the  Fucine  lake>  was  so  infested  with  venomous  reptiles  and 
insects^  as  to  cause  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it  to  ruin.*  Virgil 
seems  to  allude  to  the  frequency  of  poisonous  animals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  he  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  from  the 
banks  of  the  Fucine  lake,  and  whom  he  describes  as  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  curing  the  bites  of  the  Marsic  serpents. 

Qtdn  et  Marrubid  venit  de  gente  sacerdos, 
Fronde  super  jgaleam,  eifelict  compius  olivd, 
Afchippi  regis  mssUj  foriissimus  Umbro. 
Vipereo  generic  et  graviter  spiranlibus  hydrU^ 
Spargere  qui  sotnnos,  canluque  mcmugue  solebai, 
Muicebaique  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levabat, 
Sed  non  DardanicB  medkari  cuspidis  icium 
Evaluit  ;  neque  eumjuvire  in  vulnera  cantus 
Somn^eri,  et  Mar  sis  qucesUce  in  montibus  herbm, 
Te  nemvs  jingitice,  vitred  te  Fucinus  undd, 
Te  Uquidiflev^e  lacus ! 

Umbro  the  priest,  the  proud  Marrubians  led 
By  king  Arcbippas  scot  to  Tornos*  aid. 
And  peaceful  olives  crown'd  bis  boary  bead. 
His  wand  and  boly  words  the  serpent's  rage«   ' 
And  venom 'd  woonds  of  vipers  oonld  assuage. 
He  when  be  pleas'd  with  pow'rful  juice  to  steep 
Their  temples,  shut  their  eyes  in  pleasing  sleep. 
But  vayn  wereMarsian  herbs,  and  magic  ar^ 
To  cure  the  wognd  given  by  Dardan^rt. 
Yet  his  untimely  fate  tb*  Angitian  woods 
In  sighs  remurmurM  to  the  Fucine  floods. 

Drtdeit, 

Mineral  waters  are  conamon,  especially  near  the  Liris ;  but  they 
have  not  been  analysed,  and  there  is  a  mountain  between  Arpino 
and  Atina  abounding  with  iron,  but  no  shafts  have  been  sunk. 
The  neighbouring  Afiennines  are  rich  in  marbles,  which  are  breccia^ 
Jior  di  persioOi  white^  and  schisdato  rosso. 

A  grand  and  irregular  chain  of  mountains  screened  from  our 
view  the  Fucine  lake,  a  sheet  of  water  forty-seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  largest  of  the  Italian  lakes  south  of  the 
Milanese.  It  no  where  exceeds  twenty  fathoms  in  depth.  Strabp, 
however,  compares  it  tq  an  inland  sea,  lashing  thC:  shores  with  its 

*  Peimn  poeia  ta  rHtaa,  deshabUtiUt  gkHjer  la  mMiuHne  degH  amitaU  wlfaoftw— 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  Penna  were  not  so  rortunate  as  tbeir  ancestors ;  who,  if  we 
may  believe  Solinus  and  ScrTinus,  had  the  powerfal  living  antlMefflica  of  Circe 
and  Medea,  to  deliver  them  from  these  pests :  Gentem  Marsomm  serpentiMis 
iUsBsam  esse ;  Circen»  Anaitiam,  Tioioam  Fucino  oocq|»&ss€  ferunt ;  tbiqae  aalobjri 
seieutift  deam  haberi."    Solin.  VIII. 

'*  Medea  dicitar  ad  Italtam  perrenissa,  et  ctrci  Focfainm  lacdm  liabifantes 
docait  remedta  contti  sen^tas."    Servius  ad  £neid»  VIL 
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WBveSt  It  18  aI«o  doticed  by  Lycophron  ;  and  by  Vifgil,  id  the  - 
passage  abovte  quoted.  The  Fucine  lake  is  memorable  from  the 
stupendous  emissary  undertaken  by  the  emperor  Claudius  \  the 
object  of  which  was  to  dtschafge  the  waters  into  the  Liris,  only 
three  miles  from  the  lake,  and  to  bring  the  bed  into  cultivation. 
Soch.diificttUies,  however,  did  the  intervening  mountains  present, 
that  the  catting  of  the  subterraneous  canal,  occupied  incessantly 
fbr  eleven  years,  thirty  thousand  men*  It  appears  from  Suetoidus, 
that  Julius  meditated  this  undertaking,  Augustus,  of  not  such 
bfilUant  talents,  but  of  sounder  sense,  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Marsi,  who  repeatedly  solicited  of  him .  permission  to 
drain  the  hike.  At  last  is  was  undertaken  by  Claudius,  non  immis 
compendvi  tpe  qudm  glories  says  Suetonius.  Plinius  gives  us  ar 
string  picture  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  s  ^  Ejusdeni 
Cbudii  inter  maximi  memoranda  duxerim,  quamvis  destitutum 
successoris  odio,  montem  perfossum  ad  lacum  Fucinum  emit-> 
teadurn  inenarrabili  profectd  impendio,  et  operarum  multitadine 
per  tot  annos,  ciim  aut  corrivatio  aquarum  qui  teitenos  mons  erat^ 
egtreretur  in  vertice  nuichlnis,  aut  silex  c^deretur,  omniaque 
intos  in  tenebris  fierent,  quie  neque  concipi  animo,  nisi  ab  iis  qui 
vid^re,  neque  humano  serroone  eoarrari  possunt  1"  To  commu- 
nicate light  and  air  to  the  workmen,  shafts  werfe  sunk  with  in- 
credible labouf ;  some  perpendicular,  others  horizontally  inclining^ 
Of  these  twenty-two  have  been  discovered ;  and  ene,  which  wat 
not  long  since  cleared  of  rubbish,  is. five  hundred  poimt  deep, 
and  twenty  in  width.  One  of  the  inclined  cumcafi  nearest  the 
lake  is  about  one  hundred  palmi  in  depth,  and  thirty  in  width  \ 
another  perpendicular,  and  contiguous,  is  three  hundred  deep, 
and  fifteen  in  width  ;  and  a  fourth,  near  the  exit  of  the  emi^sasy 
towards  the  i»iris,  is  four  hundred  palmi  in  depth,  and  fifteen  io 
width«  The  preparations  completed,  Claudius  determined  to  outdQ 
AiDgustus  in  (be  splendour  of  the  spectacle.  In  a  Naumachia 
given  by  the  latter,  eighteen  thousand  combatants  were  embarked 
in.  ^itnall .  barks*  Claadi^s  employed  nineteen  thousand  cooh 
batants,  who  manned  large  gallies*  The  emperor  was  seen  to 
aH^gev  round  the  lake,  urging  them  to  fight,  partly  by  entreaties, 
partly  by  threats  :  hcua  nm  aine/cedd  tuiciUaiione  diiotmrmig,  par« 
tPH^.winandoj  pariim  adlwrtando,  ad  pugnam  camputi^  A  splendid 
banquet  was  prepared  for  the  emperor  and  his  suite,  close  to  the 
emi/ssary ;  hue  it  appears  that  the  imperial  guests  fled  precipi«« 
tately,  as  soon  as  the  sluices  were  opened,  panic-struck  by  the 
romba  delT  aria,  and  convulsion  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  intromission  of  such  a  weight  of  water  into  so  confined  a 
space :  vit  aquarum  prorumpens^  proxima  trahebat,  conmiUis  ulte- 
noribiis,  et  sofdtu  extemtis.  The  operations  were  imperfectly 
conducted  by  a  clumsy  engineer  to  a  clumsy  emperor :  non  tatit 
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d^presiian  apm  ad  tocus  ima  i^l  wediaf  The  circunajacent  shored 
must  have  presented  an  extraordinary  appearance.  The  ridicaioua 
and  untoward  gestures  of  the  emperor^*  the  intrigues  of  the  em- 
press to  ruin  Narcissus,  the  anxiety  of  the  engineer  destined 
probably  to  explore  his  own  emissary  in  case  of  failure  ;  the  silver 
Triton  rising  from  the  water,  and  blowing  the  signal  for  the  com- 
bat)  the  Apennines  lined  with  myriads  of  spectators,  the  shouts 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  the  groans  of  the  criminals  destroj^ed 
by  the  eatoptcito  and  baUgtcB^  must  have  presented  an  union  of  the 
bixarre  and  sublimey  never  probably  before,  and  certainly  never 
since,  realized. 

The  banditti  in  the  fastnesses  above  Sora,  deterred  us  from 
visiting  this  interesting  sheet  of  water,  now  called  U  lago  di  CUono* 
We  felt  no  small  regret  at  this  disappointment ;  for  Alba,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name«  and  where  Domitian  instituted  literary 
combats,  presents  considerable  remains  of  its  polygonal  Cyclo- 
pian  walls ;  besides  ruins  of  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  temple, 
now  converted  into  a  church.  Alba,  too,  is  of  note,  as  having 
been  the  fortress  where  the  Roman  senate  confined  their  illus- 
trious prisoners;  among  others,  Syphax,  Perseus  king  of  Macedon, 
and  his  son,  Alexander.  A  ruined  Doric  temple  is  also  seeaon 
the  siteof  Angitia.t 

But  the  Fibrenus  rolling  its  crystal  flood  in  the  vale  below, 
presently  banished  all  thoughts  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  the  ex- 
travagant projects  of  Claudius.  Many  streams  celebrated  in  story 
and  song  disappoint  the  traveller : 

Dumb  are  tSeir  fountains^  and  tbeir  channels  dry ; 

but  in  the  course  of  long  travels,'  I  never  met  with  so  abundant 
and  lucid  a  current  as  the  Fibrenus  ;  the  length  of  the  stream 
considered,  which  does  not  exceed  four  miles  and  a  half.  It 
flows  with  great  rapidity ;  and  about  thirty,  or  thirty-five  feet  in 
width  near  the  Ciceronian  isles,  is  generally  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty  in  depth.  Lcargus  et  exundcais,  like  the  genius  of  him 
who  had  so  often  trodden  its  banks. 

'*  Equidem  qui  nunc  primiim  hue  venerim,  satiari  non  queof 
magnificasque  villas,  et  pavimenta  marmorea,  et  laqueata  tecta 
contemno.  Ductus  ver6  aquarum  quos  isti  Nilos  et  Euripos 
vocant,  quis  non,  dim  haec  videat,  irriserit  ?{  The  water,  even  in 
the  intensest  heats,  retain^  an  icy  coldness,  which  it  communt- 


*  ClandliM,  however,  was  only  Arary  as  an  emperor.— He  bad  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  was  fond  of  literature.  Snetonios  tella  us,  that  be  wrote  a  detace  of 
Cicero  against  the  aspersions  of  Astinios  Gallus. 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  XIl.  Suetou.  in  Cland«  Sanseverino  Not.  ad  Tacit  and  Lir. 
XXX.  IS.  XLV.  36. 

i  De  Legg.  II.  sub.  init. 
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tmies  to  the  Garigliano ;  a  property  noticed  by  Quii^tus,  id  tfie 
dialogue    De   Legibus.    *^  Lirim    muhb  gelidiorem  facit;   nee 
enim  ulium  hoc  frtgidius  flumen  attigi,  cilm  ad  multa  accesserimy 
ut  vix  pctle  tentare  id  possim."     Though  the  thermometer  was 
above  80<*  in  the  shade,  the  hand  plunged  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds  into  the  Fibrenus,  caused  a  complete  numbness ;  and  the 
breeze  wafted  by  its  rapid  current,  inhaled  with  force,  occasioned 
that  sensation  vriiich  we  call  in  £ngland,  setting  the  teeth  mi  edge. 
This  classic  stream,  the  noise  of  whose  waters  is  beard  in  the 
senates  and  tribunals  of  the  civilized  world,  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  ilfiume  della  Poeta.  it  forms  two  islands,  which  will  presently 
be  noticed  nKire  circumstantially.    On  the  Iitola  di  CariieUa,  or 
upper  islet,  there  is  a  picturesque  overshoi-mill  belonging  to  che 
king;  and  close  by,  is  a  vary  ancient  tower,  nearly  overgrown  with 
ivy,  ai»d  known  in  the  cooatry  by  the  name  of  la  torre  di  dcercne.  It 
stands  insolaied,  neither  could  I  discover  traces  of  any  contigiM>us 
building.     (See  Fromtispiece,  Jig*   I.)     Continuing  oar  walk  by 
the  maipn  of  the  Fibrenus,  among  vines  and  pollard  poplars,  for 
about  another  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  abandoned  convent  of  San 
DomenkOf  boilt  on  the  site,  and  with  the  fragments  of  the  Arpine 
villa  of  Cicero.    It  occupies  three  sides  of  a  sqnare,  one  of  which 
is  the  church,  which  has  also  a  large  subterraneous  chapel,  sup- 
ported by  shafts  of  one  stone.    Indicia  of  the  corrupt  Roman 
style,  called  in  England,  Saxon,  are  observable  throughout  the 
building ;  which  was  erected  A.  D.  1030.    Fragments  of  marble 
pavements,  and  opia  reticulaium^  columns,  bases,  capitals,  frises, 
detruncated  consular  statues,  and   busts,   lie  scattered  in  the 
court-yard,  or  are  immured  io  the  walls  of  the  monastery.    The 
most  interesting  I  found  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  facing  the 
court ;  and  they  show  that  the  Doric  order  chiefly  prevailed  in 
the  Arpine  villa.    (See  Frontispiece^  jigs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.^   Two 
of  the  fragments  are  probably  of  a  composite  frise;  and  one 
seems  to  picture  the  Marian  eagle.    Nothing  but  the  memory  of 
Tallius  could  have  made  me  stand  more  than  an  hour  to  sketch 
these  fragments  iu  a  scorching  sun  reverberated  from  the  gleam- 
ing walls  ;  and  I  hailed  the  moment  of  entering  the  Almathea, 
and  exclaiming  with  the  brother  of  the  orator,  sed  in  insuktm 
ventian  est ;  I  can  truly  add,  hdc  verb  nihil  amcbnius  !    And  here 
we  felt  the  force  of  what  TulHus  says,  speaking  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  recollection  of  past  pleasures  to  actual  pain  :  uf  si 
quis  nBstuanSy  dim  vim  caloris  nonfacit^  patiatur,  recordari  velit,  se 
aUquando  in  Arpinati  nostra^  gelidisjluminibuscircumfusumfuisse.* 
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With  us  it  was  the  reverse,  the  present  plettsure  banishiog  the 
past  and  painfut  eflects  of  the  solar  heat. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  some  doabt  which  of  the  two 
islands  formed  by  the  Fibrenus,  is  the  real  Amalthea ;  for  it  ia 
certain  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  words  of  Quintus  Cicero, 
in  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  who  says:  **  Ut  enim  hoc 
quasi  rostro  finditur  Fibrenus,  et  divisus  ssqualiter  in  duas  partes 
latere  hoc  alluit,  rapid^que  dilapsus,  cit6  in  unum  confluit,  et 
tantum  complectitur  quod  satis  sit  modicn  palsestrn,  loci ;  quo 
effecto,  tanquam  id  habuerit  opens,  ac  muneris,  ut  banc  nobis 
efficeret  sedem  ad  disputandum,  statim  pmcipitat  in  Lirim,  et 
quasi  in  familiam  patriciam  venerit,  amittit  nomen  obseorins/' 
The  words  cUh  in  unum  conftuk  certainly  appear  at  first  sight, 
more  applicable  to  the  /sola  dH  ComeUa,  or  upper  isle.  Seethe  tqpo- 
grapUcal  sketch.)  On  the  other  hand,  staiim  pnedpUai  m  Lirim,  is 
better  understood  in  reference  to  the  lower  island,  describing  ex- 
actly the  two  beautiful  cataracts  discharged  by  either  branch  of 
the  Fibrenus  at  their  junction  with  the  Liris.*  It  appears  to  me 
that  Cicero  would  not  have  used  the  word  etatim^  had.  he  alluded 
to  the  /sola  di  Cornelia,  We  surely  can  refer  the  words  m 
unum  confluit  to  the  Liris,  without  offering  a  violent  strain  to  the 
sense.  The  lower  isle  will  then  be  rather  the  Amalthea  of  Cicero ; 
which  is  not  above  fifty  yards  from  the  Dominican  convent.  It 
was  so  called  from  a  villa  which  Atticos  possessed  in  Epiros  : 
'^  Velim  ad  me  scribas/'  says  the  orator  to  his  invalnable  friend, 
«  cujusmodi  sit  A/u^tw  tuum,  quo  ornatu,  qui  wpoftyi^,  et  qoaa 
poemata,   auasque  hbtorias  de  Afim^Aum  babes,  ad  me  mittas. 

Lubet  miht  facere  in  Arpinati •  Amalthea  mea  te  ex* 

pectat,  et  indiget  tut  •  •  • .  De  Amaltheft,  quod  admones,  faciam."t 
The  Arpine  villa  was  repaired  and  embellished  by  the  orator's 
father,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  De  Legibus  ;  subsequently  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Silius  Italicus,  as  we  may  collect  from  an 
epigram  of  Martial : 

Silias  heec  roagni  oelebraC  monamenta  M3roati» 

Jogera  facoodi  qui  Cicerooii  habet« 
Hsredem,  dominamque  mi  lamuliqae,  laritqoe, 

Non  alium  mallet  nee  Marc  nee  Cicero. 
Jam  prop^  deaerioa  cineret»  et  saocta  Maronii 

Nomina  qni  coleret,  paoper  et  onus  erat. 
Silias  ArpiDo  taodem  succarrit  agello ; 

Siliua  et  vatem,  non  minor  ipse,  colit. 


*  Wilson,  ID  bis  classical  landscape  of  Cierro  at  his  ttUn,  has  not  ill  represented 
one  of  tbe  cataracts  of  tiie  Fibrenus.  Wbctber  be  was  CTer  at  Arpino.  I  know 
not. 

t  Ad.  Att.  I.  ep.  6.  II.  epp.  1.  7.  There  would  not  have  been  room  for  the 
inproYeiuenti  here  alluded  to,  in  the  upper  isle. 
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.  We  caa  tnce  oothiog  further  respecting  it^  till  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Counts  of  Sora  | 
«ne  of  whom^  animated  with  a  religious  seal,  made  it  over  to  Saint 
Dominic;  who  with  tiis  followers  there  paved  an  easier  high  road 
to  virtue  than  its  former  occupant ;  and  who 

to  be  sore  of  Firsdite* 
Dying  pat  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  ihougbt  to  pass  disgots*d. 

Not  but  that  many  of  them  were  far  nearer  the  goal  than  that 
multitude  of  mean  spirits  who  too  often  infest  the  European 
courts ;  and  who  without  any  merit  of  their  own,  prohibit  all 
access  to  the  temple,  except  to  such  as  may  obtain  their  special 
license  to  enter. 

The  Arpine  retreat  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  great  orator's 
correspondence,  with  Atticus  especially.    He  styles  it  his  in- 
heritance, and  the  abode  of  his  ancestors  ;  meus  paienmf  amiuique 
fundus  Arpinat.    Here  he  retired  during  the  summer  heats,  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air  wafted  by  the  Fibrenus  :  *^  Ego  ex  ealoribus, 
(non  enim  meminimus  majores,)  in  Arpinate,  summi  cum  amss^ 
nitatc^  fluminis  me  refeci.*    Here  too  he  betodc  himself,  to  avoid 
the  intrusion  of  irksome  and  petulant  visitors,  or  as  we  should 
say  in  homely  dialect,  boret  and  dandies :  **  Qud  me  vertam  ? 
statim  meherculi  Arpinum  irem  ••••••  Quoa  ego  homines  effugi, 

cihm  in  hoa  incidi !    Ego  ver& 

In  mootes  patnot,  et  in  tnconsbola  nostra 
Pergam  ■ 

Deniqae  si  solus,  non  potuero  cum  rusticis  potiils,  qukm  cum 
his  periirbanis  ?"  About  to  join  Pom|)eius  in  Greece,  it  was  to 
Arpioum  that  he  advised  his  wife  Terentia  to  retire,  if  she  should 
find  living  too  expensive  at  Rome  :  *'  fundo  Arpinati  ben^  poteris 
uti,  si  annona  carior  fuerit/'f  Here  he  found  a  secure  retreat,  when 
it  would  have  been  fatal  to  him  perhaps  to  have  remained  in  the 
capital :  "  Romamne  venio,  an  hie  maneo,  an  Arpinum,  a^oXimm 
habet  hie  locus,  fugio  ?"  Here  too,  during  a  continuance  of 
violent  rains,  frequent  in  the  Apennines,  he  composed  his  philo- 
sophical treatise,  dedicated  to  Varro:  '*  no^  cdm  flpmiDa,  et 
solitudines  sequeremur,  qu&  faciliilu  sustCDtare  nos  posscmus, 
pedem  ^  villA  adhuc  egressi  non  sumus ;  ita  magnos  et  assiduos 
imbres  habebamus.  111am  Academjcam  ^vrn^iy  totam  Yarroni 
traduximus.'^t  His  activity  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate,  did  not 
hinder  him  from  superintending  his  farms,  and  settling  his  rents 


•  Orat.  Agnr.  II.  7.  Ad  Quint.  Frat  III.  ep.  1. 
t  Ad  Att.  II.  enp.  14,  15.  Famil.  XIV.  ep.  7. 
%  Ad  Att.  XVI.  ep.  8.    Ibid.  XIII.  epp.  16,  fO. 
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atArpinum:  ^^fltihi  Ar|riDttm  euDdamesf;  nam  opus  est  con 
stitui  h  nobis  illapnediola,  etconstitwere  merceduiat  prediorum. 
Here  too  he  loved  to  regale  Atticos  with  plain  country  fare :  **  te 
in  Arpinati  videbimus,  et  hospitio  agresti  accipierous."  In  the 
beat  of  the  contest  between  CiBsar  and  Pompeius,  when  property, 
and  even  existence  were  at  stake,  the  favourite  Arpine  retreat  was 
often  uppermost  in  his  thoughts :  *'  ego  Arpini  esse  volo  pridi^ 
Kal.  deinde  circum   villulas  nostras  errare,  quas  visurum   me 

postek  desperavi si  Caesar  Appi^  veniret,  ego  Arpiuura  cogi- 

tabam«.«.*.nos    autem    in    Foriuiano    xnorabamur,    qu6  citiiU 

audiremus;    deinde    Arpinum    volebamus Arpinumne   mihi 

eundum  sit^  an  quo  alio  V'*     Notwithstanding  his  attachoieot  to 
the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the  spot,  he  was  not  sorry  occasion- 
ally  to  exchange  it  for  Tusculanum  :  '^  narro  tibi  hsc  loca  venusta 
sunt,  abdita  cert^,  et  si   quid  scribere  velis,  ad  arbitris  lib^nu 
Sed  nescio  quomodo  outof  ^iA«c.    Itaque  me  referunt  pedes  in  Tus- 
culanum,     £t  tamen   hfiec  'fmny^afta  ripulse   videtur  habitura 
^elerem  ^atietatem.     Equidem  etiam  pluvi»  metuo.   Ranaa  enim 
'fBtn^voxwf^f  When  Antonius  was  spreading  terror  and  desolation 
tbougbout  the  republic,  his  friend  Atticus  thought  that  he  could 
be  no  where  safer  than  at  Arpinum  ;  couching  his  advice  to  retire 
thitjier,  in  enigmatical  language,  borrowed  from  Homer  :  **  Chm 
yenissem  diluculd  ad  pontem  Tirenum,  qui  est  Minturnis,  in  quo 
ilexus  est  ad  iter  Arpinas,  obvikm  mihi  fit   tabellarius,  qui  me 
offendit  Jb^ixoi*  vXooy  •p«ai>orra.     £go  inquam,  cedo,    si  quid  ad 
Attico  ••••••  ecce  tibi  altera,  qu&  hortaris  iro^*  nniAotntt  Mi^pw, 

ntff99  nrt  ^v^,  Apiani  iv*  o^trf^*  txonw/*!  It  was  in  the  Amalthea, 
that  he  intended  to  erect  a  temple  to  his  beloved  Tullia ;  but 
changing  repeatedly  his  intention,  some  have  thought  that  he  built 
it  on  the  via  Appta^  near  the  Alban  hills;  while  Bayle  and 
Middleton  seem  to  think  that  he  abandoned  the  project  altogetlier: 
<<  Ego  quantum  his  temporibus  tam  eruditis  fieri  i)oterit,  praeser- 
tim  illam  consecrabo  omni  genere  monumentorum,  ab  omiiiam 

ingeniisscriptorum,  et  Grascoruro,  etLatinorum Fanum  fieri 

Tolo,  nee  hoc  mihi  suadeta  eruere  potest Sepulchri  shnili- 

tudinem  effugere,  non  tam  propter  psenam  legis  studeo,  quilin 

ut  maximfe  assequar  avodiir^n*  Insula  Arpinas  habere  potest 

germanam  a«ro9i«0'/y;  sed  vereor  ne  minorem  ti/aup  habere  videatar. 
£«rov»/AO(  est/'n  In  fine,  he  was  so  attached  to  the  Arpine  villa, 
thas  he  styled  the  Amalthea,  and  the  upper  island,  the  bhiied 
isles:  **  Ne  vivam,  mi  Attice,  si  mihi  non  modo  Tusculanum, 


«  Ad  Att.  XIII.  ep.  9.    II.  cp.  16.    VIII.  epp*  9, 16.  IX.  epp.  J,  17, 
f  Ad  Att.  XV.  ep.  )6.  |  Ad  Alt.  XVI.  cp,  IS. 

I  Ad  Att«  Xn.  t'pP-  1^  I8>  ^6* 


ubi  cetcroqni  sum  libenter/  sed  MAXAPnNHS9I  tanti  sunt,  at 
side  te  sim  totos  dies  !* 

'  And  no  wonder  ;  for  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer  than  the 
sarroonding  landscape.  The  deep  azure  of  the  sky  unvaried  by 
a  single  cloud ;  Sora  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  prectpitbus 
Apennines ;  both  banks  of  the  Garigliano  covered  with  vine-* 
yards ;  the /ragor  aquarum  alluded  to  by  Atticus  in  tiie  De  Legi" 
bug  ;  the  coolness,  rapidity,  and  ultramarine  hoe  of  the  Fibrenus; 
the  .noise  of  its  two  cataracts  ;  the  rich  turquoise  colour  of  the 
Liris  ;  the  minor  Apennines  round  Arpino,  crowned  with  um* 
brageouB  oaks  to  their  very  summits,  presented  scenery  liardiy 
elsewhere  to  be  equalled,  certainly  not  to  be  surpassed  even  in 
Italy. 

1  was  engaged  with  the  De  Legibus  ;  (qtnd  enim  egi  poftdt,  out 
in  <po  m€liA$  fmnc  cmsumpn  diem  f)  The  scene  <tf  it,  as  every 
classical  Tiro  knows,  is  laid  in  the  Amalthea.  It  is  a  dialogue, 
which  can  Only  be  considered  a  magnificent  sketch.  Often  waa 
it  abandoned  for  the  consideration  of  the  many  interesting  occurs 
rences  of  which  the  Amalthea  roust  have  been  the  scene.  Some- 
times I  pictured  the  great  orator  at  the  head  of  the  island,  writing 
to  his  brother  in  Britain :  ^'  O  jucundas  mihi  tuas  de  Britannii 
literas  !  Te  ver6  *v«^fr»»  scribendi  egregiam  habere  video.  Qoos 
to  situs,  quas  naturas  rerum  ei  locorum,  quos  mores,  quas  gentea, 
qnas  pugnas,  quem  ver6  ipsum  imperatorem  babes  ?"t  Now 
sketching  the  outlines  of  the  Pro  Seauro  and  Pro  Plando  ;%  and 
now  turning  to  Brutus  with  that  majesty  of  expression,  whick  sat 
so  naturally  on  himself,  but  which  would  be  ridiculous  in  others : 
MiBnite,  quid  ocellas  liaUa  tfiUiiUu  meat  diwerimf  one  while 
returning  from  Rome,  accompanied  perhaps  by  Hortensius,  whon 
a-  few  hours  before  he  had  struck  dumb  with  his  j^dio  prima  m 
Ferrem  ;  Terentia,  the  amiable  Tullia,  with  little  Piiiaaiod  Attica, 
hastening  from  the  Amalthea  to  greet  his  arrival ;  and  now  «aodi«> 
ing  the  anxieties  of  bis  Atticus  with 

O  Tite^  si  quid  ego  adji^ro,  coramve  levftsto, 
Qoee  nunc  te  coquit,  et  versat  sob  pectore  fixa, 
Ecqoid  erit  pretii  ? 

Tiro,  or  Laurea  Tullius,  introducing  tabeUam  from  the  tribu- 
nals, among  them  ^me  from  Catullus,  preseating  : 

Disertisiime  Romuli  nepotom» 

Qoot  soat,  quoiqoe  fu6re,  Marce  TnUi> 

£t  qoot  pbst  aliis  eront  in  anaii  $ 


♦  Ad  Att.  XII,  q>.  S.  t  Ad  Quint.  FhiU  II-  «p.  15. 

X  Tbeie  oratioiw  were  cooipoted  at  Arpinom  ;  as  wc  iiDd  from  a  letter  ad 
Qiunt.  Feat-  IJl.  cp.  l.  FiaginenU  of  the  Vro  Bcauro  have  been  lately  discovered 
by  A.  MaioatMilan. 
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GrattM  ttbi  maxittti  CatsUoi 
Agit,  pessimoB  omniom  poeta» 
Taot6  petsimos  onmioni  poeta, 
QciaDt6  ta  opticDos  omojom  patroont. 

And  here  as  I  sat  uoder  the  poplars  which  shade  the.'FlbreDiiSy 
on  the  very  spot  where  Tullius  had  often  meditated  his  sablimest 
harangaes,*  1  could  not  help  drawing  omclusions  in  favour  of 
exalted  eloquence  above  every  other  eflbrt  of  the  hamao  mind. 
The  philosopher  indeed  may  attain  immortality  by  ruminating  in 
his  closet ;  the  poet,  by  consulting  at  leisure  his  force,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  happy  moments,  may  surprise  us  by  extraor- 
dinary flights  of  imagination,  and  his  insight  into  the  human 
heart ;  so  in  an  inferior  degree,  may  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
with  the  additional  merit  of  mechanical  dexterity.  But  the  great 
orator,  like  Tullius,  must  not  only  be  endued  with  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart,  but 
unite  all  those  fine  and  strong  feelings  on  which  the  afflatus  poe-- 
ticuM  depends,  to  the  valour  of  the  warrior.  And  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  annals  of  nations,  to  see  how  very  few  have  been  able 
to  combine  these  qualifications.  It  is  incontestable  that  many 
individuals  in  modern  times,  have  taken  incredible  pains  with  their 
minds  ;  but  we  search  in  vain,  in  the  productions  of  those  reputed 
the  most  successful,  the  supported  argumentative  powers  of 
Demosthenes,  or  the  grandeur,  variety,  and  rotundity  of  theCiee* 
fonian  periods.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  failure  ?  To 
our  love  of  daintier  food,  and  more  luxurious  habits,  than  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  ?  To  our  physical  and  mental  inferiority  ?  Or 
to  the  crippling  that  the  mind  suffers,  from  its  more  multiplied 
ramifications  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  determine.  I  ended  the  above 
reflections  with  the  conviction,  that  a  great  and  honest  lawyer  is  of 
inestimable  value,  and  forms  the  brightest  ornament  of  every  civi« 
lized  state. 

The  works  of  this  extraordinary  man  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Metapbyiicol.  4.  Forensic  and  Senatorial. 

2.  Ethical,  5.  Bptttolaiy* 

3.  Didactic.  6.  Poetic. 

I  propose  to  state  briefly  a  few  ideas  respecting  some  of  them, 
which  occurred  chieflv  in  the  Amalthea. 

The  grandeur  of  Cicero  will  be  immediately  apparent,  by  cast- 
ing our  eyes  over  this  simple  arrangement  of  his  productions  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  either  of  the  above  departments  of 

■  JM^^^iM^    •       •     'm  ■  ■  M  ■     I   ■■        ■        I  I       ■  ■         ,  II         I— ^— ^b— — 

t  •  In  iDSDl&  qtt«4n  Fibreno  icrmoiii  demna  operam  sedf  Dtes ;  nam  eo  loeo  liben- 
iusim^soleo  uii,  sive  quid  aiccam  ipte  cogito,  site  aat  tcribo,  ant  lef*^— De 
tcgg.  II.  9. 
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Uteratiure»  (i#we  except  the  last,)  he  haa  left  works  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  uadisputed  ezcelleoce. 

With  regard  to  his  metaphysical,  Joseph  Scaliger  is  too  preci- 
pitate in  anderrating  them  ;  for  thoHg^  the  merit  of  originality 
rests  with  the  Greek  schools,  we  have  do  words  transmitted  from 
antiquity,  that  present  at  once  so  concise  and  comprehensive  a  view 
of  the  opinions  of  the  different  Grecian  philosophers;  for  Cicero 
records  the  sentiments  of  several,  not  noticed  by  Diogenes  Laer« 
tins  ;  or  if  noticed,  oniv  mentioned  by  name.  Th'is  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  Jcademioal  Quettiont,  to  the  treatises  De  Fato,  De 
Urwerw,  De  Fhdbut  Bwnorum  el  Malorum,  and  De  NaUurd  Deo- 
rum. 

The  last  will  be  always  one  of  the /air  havens  resorted  to  by 
those  whose  minds  are  buffeted  by  the  contemplation  of  the  obscu- 
rity that  broods  on  our  condition  here  beIow« 

The  De  DwintUione^  though  a  composition  teeming  with  noble 
thoughts,  and  splendid  sentences,  must  be  considered  valuable  to 
the  modems,  more  as  presenting  curious  details  respecting  the 
opinions  and  religious  system  of  his  age,  than  as  a  treatise 
whereby  we  can  reap  signal  profit  from  the  perusal. 

He  DO  where  unites  more  happily  a  brilliant  imagination  to  a 
high  reach  of  thought,  than  in  the  fragment  of  the  Somnium 
Scipiomt. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  why  his  six  theses,  intitled  ParadosBOg 
were  so  called.    The  third  alone  seems  to  savour  of  paradox. 

The  analysis  applied  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  eummum  bonum 
in  the  De  FinibuM,  is  worthy  of  the  happiest  efibrts  of  the  school 
of  Aristotle. 

His  ethical  works  will  hold,  I  think,  a  higher  rank  than  bis 
metaphysical,  with  the  learned.  In  the  handling  of  them,  it  b 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  feels  himself  more  at  home* 

The  De  Officiie  may  be  read  with  more  profit  by  the  young 
student  than  the  £thics  of  Aristotle  ;  for  it  is  written  with  more 
heart  than  the  production  of  the  Stagirite.  In  Cicero's  treatise 
we  recognize  the  philosophical,  acute,  and  benevolent  parent ; 
in  Aristotle's,  simply  the  imposing  dictates  of  the  President  of 
the  Lyceum.  The  merit  of  originality,  however,  rest  chiefly 
with  the  latter.  The  De  Officm  is  the  noblest  present  ever 
made  by  a  parent  to  a  son. 

In  the  Tusculan  Questions  all  his  reasonings  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  thesis  discussed.  They  are  never  too  finely  spun  and 
frittered  away. 

The  De  Oraiore  may  be  styled  one  of  the  most  perfect  didactic 
compositions  in  any  language.  It  remains,  to  use  Middleton's 
words,  a  standing  proof  of  Cicero's  abilities. 

The  Orator,  Topica,  De  Claris  Orataribus,  De  PartitUme  Ora'- 
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torid^  De  hmentioney  aod  De  Optimo  Genere  Oraion^mf  may  be 
considered  as  the  satellites  revolving  round  this  Splendid  per- 
formance. 

Of  his  Forensic  and  Senatorial  labours,  the  Pro  Quinta 
Ligario  stands  deservedly  in  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  unrivalled, 
not  only  for  the  fine  vein  of  irony  that  pervades  it,  but  for  the 
finish  of  the  sentences.  It  is  a  redudio  ad  abiurdttm  throughout, 
and  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
gentlemanly  orations  ever  delivered.  It  differs  in  style  from  the 
generality,  being  not  so  diffuse. 

For  compressed,  cutting,  interrogatory  invective,  wliereishe 
so  great  as  in  the  second  Philippic  ? 

The  celebrity  of  this  oration  is  apt  to  make  us  overlook  the 
merit  of  the  ninth,  which  contains  a  beautiful  panegyric  on  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  who  died  on  his  embassy  to  Modena  ;  and  proves 
that  the  orator,  on  the  verge  of  his  grand  climacteric,  and  in  the 
fever  of  his  invectives  against  Antonius,  could  find  time  to  make 
an  honourable  and  eloquent  mention  of  his  departed  friend. 

For  force  of  invective,  whereby  he  literally  tears  to  pieces  his 
antagonist,  he  is  no  where  more  striking  than  in  the  In  Pisonem. 
Many  sentences  in  this  harangue  border,  it  must  be  confessed, 
on  a  coarse  vulgarity. 

In  the  Pro  CceUoj  he  appears  to  blend  more  sophistry  with  his 
arguments  than  in  any  other  oration. 

The  Post  reditum  ad  Quiriies  places  his  sense  of  gratitude  to 
his  country  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  harangues  delivered  on   his  return  from 

The  Pro  Lege  Manilid  is  a  model  of  eulogizing  eloquence  ; 
the  Pro  MarceUoy  on  the  authenticity  of  which  some  doubts 
have  been  started  in  Germany,  is  of  secondary  merit. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  the  delivery  of  the  Pro  Quintio^ 
fais  powers  were  but  imperfectly  developed. 

The  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro  is  also  of  inferior  order.  It  will,  how- 
ever, always  possess  great  attraction,  for  it  was  improuiscUrised  in 
the  presence  of  Cnsar. 

His  persuasive  powers  are  seldom  developed  with  more  pathos 
«nd  effect  than  at  the  close  of  the  Pro  Fontmo. 

The  Pro  Arcldd  is  indisputably  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
harangues.  The  fine  sentences  with  which  it  abound^  have 
been  so  often  quoted,  that  they  have  a  sort  of  oracular  effect  on 
our  understandings. 

If  the  Pro  ArcMAy  from  its  agreeable  and  harmonious  colour- 
ing, resembles  a  picture  by  Guido  or  Albano,  I  would  compare 
the  Pro  Cluentio  to  a  Caravaggio,  or  Spagnoletto,    The  Pro 
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Jllilone  may  probably  be  aiyled  the  most  brilliant,  the  Pro  Guetdio 
the  sublimeat  of  his  defences* 

Getati  caunBi  says  Asconius,  in  omnibui  Ferrinarum  Ubrii  adnd 
rabUe  ;  and  with  reason ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Verrine  invec« 
tives  alone  would  have  immortalized  Cicero.  He  no  where 
harrows  up  the  soul  with  such  a  display  of  his  powers  as  in  the 
iTe  jSiipp&tM.  Of  these  extraordinary  efforts,  I  place  in  the 
second  rank  of  excellence  the  De  re  Frumentcaid,  It  is  inva- 
luable for  the  Kght  that  it  throws  on  the  ancient  agricultural 
system  of  Sicily,  for  the  profusion  of  metaphor  and  lively  sallies ; 
for  the  interest  of  the  6nancial  statements,  and  for  the  mode  that 
he  adopts  of  condemning  the  criminal  by  his  own  concessions* 
The  De  Signis  may  be  safely  deGned  the  most  elegant  oration 
ever  destined  for  a  court  of  law,  and  it  will  not  be  hazardous  to 
assert  that  it  is  the  most  entertaining  of  his  harangues. 

Some  critics,  more  eminent  for  their  patriotism  than  equani- 
mity, have  ventured  to  exalt  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  by 
Burke,  above  that  of  Verres  by  Cicero.  Candour,  I  think,  com- 
pels us  to  confess,  that  though  attended  by  vastly  more  trouble^ 
it  was  inferior  to  the  latter,  in  the  object,  in  the  originality,  and 
in  the  personal  risk  incurred  by  the  prosecutor.  It  makes,  how- 
ever, the  nearest  approach,  in  importance  and  grandeur,  to  the 
Verrine  accusation  of  any  cause  io  modern  times.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  without  risk,  that  no  legal  case,  of  which  we  have 
jootice,  ever  opened  or  closed  with  such  magnificence,  as  the 
Verrine  orations.    Ye  jurisconsults^ 

NoctQrn&  versate  mana,  versate  diorni ! 

The  Pro  Sexto  Rosdo  Amerino  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
Pro  Rodcio  ComtBdo.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  first,  than 
bis  excursion  on  the  sanctity  of  friendship,  and  the  evil  conse- 

Suences  resulting  from  its  violation  both  to  society  and  indivi^ 
omls.  The  hist,  however,  will  always  be  the  most  read,  notwith- 
standing the  dryness  of  the  money-statements ;  for,  exclusive  of 
^e  celebrity  of  the  client,  we  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  interest 
which  Tullius  took  -in  the  protection  of.  talent,  in  whatever  station 
of  life  it  might  be  found. 

Of  the  consular  liarangues,  I  always  preferred  the  first  of  the 
CkttHinarians  to  either  of  the  other  three. 

Of  his  epistolary  works,  the  noblest  letter  of  the  kind  probably 
ever  penned,  is  that  which  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  on  his  being 
appointed  a  proconsul  in  Asia.  That  also  beginning  Mi  fratetf 
frnfraierffnifraterf  written  in  a  sad  state  of  depression,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  pathetic  expostulation.  In  his  correspondence^  he 
only,  I  think,  completely  unbosoms  himself  to  his  wife,  brother, 
Viro,  and  especially  Atticus.  The  confidence  with  which  he 
Voyages  and  Travels,  No.  6,  Vol  IF.  H 
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always  addresies  the  last^  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Dip  Sme* 
ttUe,  and  De  AmicUidi  have  such  powerfal  attractions  ;  the  sienti* 
ments  always  appearing  to  spring  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart. 

His  poetical  works^  fragments  of  which  are  only  transmitted  to 
usy  are  of  no  farther  import,  than  as  tending  to  show,  that  bad 
be  concentrated  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  poetical  compositions, 
(which  it  is  lucky  for  the  world'he  did  not,)  he  would  have  shone 
a  poet  of  no  ordinary  cast. 

The  panegyrics  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Plinins,  and  Juvenal, 
naturally  obtruded  themselves  on  the  memory,  as  I  rambled 
through  the  Amalthea  ;  but  it  was  a  sheer  pleasure  to  gaze  on  the 
transparent  and  rapid  volume  of  the  Fibrenus,  like  the  Ciceronian 
perioids, 

Strong  icUlwui  rage,  wiihout  o'erjlowing  fuU  ; 

and  at  the  same  time,  to  dwell  on  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Quintilian  :  ''  Nam  mihi  videtur  Marcus  Tullms  ciUm  se  totnm 
ad  imitationem.  Graecorum  contulisset,  effinxisse  vim  Demos- 
thenis,  copiam  Platonis,  jucunditatem  Isocratis*  Nee  verd  quod 
in  quoque  optimum  fuit  studio  consecutus  est  tantdm,  sed  pla- 
rimas,  vel  potiiks  omnes  ex  seipso  virtutes  extulit  immortalis  in- 
genii  beatissim&  ubertate.  Non  enim  pluvias  (ut  ait  Pindarus) 
aquas  colligit,  sed  vivo  gurgite  exundat,  dono  quodam  jprovi- 
dentiee  genitus,  in  quo  totas  vires  suas  eloquentia  expenretar. 
Num  quis  docere  diligentiiks,  movere  vehementiiis  potest )  Coi 
tanta  unquam  jucunditas  affluit  ?  Ut  ipsa  ilia  qusB  extorquet, 
impetrareeum  credas,  et  ciim  transversum  vi  sui  judicem  ferat, 
tamen  ille  non  rapi  videatur,  sed  sequi.  Jam  in  omnibus,  qu» 
dicit,  tanta  auctoritas  inest,  ut  dissentire  pudeat,  nee  advocati 
stadium,  sed  testis  aut  judicis  afferat  fidem.  C&m  interim  hcc 
omnia,  quss  vix  singula  quisquam  intentissimi  curft  consequi  po- 
test fluunt  illaborata,  et  ilia  qui  nihil  pulchrius  auditu  est, 
oratiopre  se  fert  tamen  felicissimam  facilitatem.  Quarenon 
immentft  ab  hominibus  letatis  suss  regnare  in  judiciis  dictos  est : 
apud  posteros  ver6  id  consecutus,  ut  Cicero  jam  non  hominis 
sed  eloquentiiB  nomen  babeatur.  Hunc  igitur  specterous  :  hoe 
propositum  sit  nobis  exemplum  ;  ille  se  profecisse  sciat  cui  Cicero 
valdd  placebit,* 

*  Marcos  Tnllios,  by  taking  the  Grecian  orators  as  his  models,  appears  to  ntf 
to  have  attatnei  tlie  ?ehemence  of  Demosthenes,  the  richness  of  Mato,  and  the 
suavity  of  Isocrates.  He  seems  to  have  expressed  by  his  industry,  not  odIt  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  each,  but  a  style  distinctively  his  own,  throogn  tb* 
force  and  exnberance  of  his  immortal  genius.  He  does  not  collect  water  drop 
by  drop,  to  use  an  expression  of  Pindar,  bnt  rolls  along  a .  rapid  torrent  j  bom  as 
it  were,  by  a  special  smce  of  heaven,  in  whom  elegance  was  destined  to  concen- 
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Landing  Hie  Amalthea,  ia  pregnafit  with  interetltng  recollec- 
tbnsy  wo  croised  the  ferry  of  the  Garigliano,  opposite  the  Domi- 
nican coQTeot,  and  after  passing  through  vines  ripening  ftuit,  and 
bendibg  f^th  purple  clusters,  presently  reached  the  rains  of  a 
bridge,  called  in  the  country,  time  immemorial,  U  ponfe  di  Ctoe* 
ffone.  (Sfe  ih€  topagmphkalikeUhei.)  The  people  beliere  that 
it  was  built  by  the  orator ;  I  suspect  rather  hy  his  father ;  for  we 
nad  in  thi  second  book  De  Legibus.  *^  rides  villam  latiiis  adifi- 
catam  patris  nostri  studio,  qui  ciim  esset  infirmi  valetudine,  hie 
feih  statem  egit  in  litteris ;  sed  hoc  ipso  in  loco  cilm  avus  viveret, 
ct  mntiquo  more  parva  esset  rilla,  ut  ilia  Curiana  in  Sabinis,  me 
•cito  esse  natum."  The  bridge  is  evidently  a  Roman  work,  almost 
concealed  by  brambles  and  aquatic  herl^,  and  of  remote  anti- 
quity ;  it  is  peculiar  in  being  thrown  obliquely  over  the  river, 
forming  on  aither  bank  a  very  acute  and  obtuse  angle.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  arches,  one  of  which  alone  remains,  (Se*  Frontii^ 
pjere,  jRg.  10«^ 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  De  Legibus  are  wanting : 
but  Maerobius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  fifth,  which  intro- 
daces  Atticus  thus  speaking.  '^  Visne,  quooiam  sol  pauUiim  k 
meridie  jam  deflezus  videtur,  oe<^tte  nondiUB  satis  ab  his  arbori- 
bus  opacatur,  descendamus  ad  Linm,  eaque  qusi  restant,  in  illia 
alooram  umbraculis  prosequamur  ?''* 

The  Lim,  shaded  still  by  pophrs  and  wide-spreading  oaks,  is 
BOW  called  U  GarigUano  ;  it  rises  near  the  Fucioe  lake,  from  a 
mountain  called  the  Rock  of  Cappadocia.  Passing  by  Sora,  it 
receives  the  Fibrenus ;  lower  down,  the  Taleno ;  and  near  the 
ancient  Frege//<e,  the  Melphes.  Pursuing  its  course  through  a 
well-cultivated  country,  it  waters  the  territory  of  Sessa,  {Setiaf 
renowned  for  its  grape,)  washes  the  ruins  of  MiniumiB,  celebrated 
for  the  catastrophe  of  Marius,  and  of  which  a  considerable  aque- 

'■.■■*.■!  m  PIIU^WII  III!  I  ■■! II  ...  I..        .1 ■ "* 

tnite  all  her  powers.  What  orator  erer  imtrncted  with  more  effect,  or  wat  so 
great  a  master  of  the  passions  ?  Who  e?er  equalled  him  in  harmonious  fliiem^ 
of  langnage  i  You  may  imagine  him  already  obtaining,  what  be  endeavonrB  to 
procure  by  dint  of  pcrsaasion  :  and  the  auditor,  however  inclined  to  differ  from 
faim,  seems  not  to  be  hurried  aloni(  by  the  pawer  of  his  argmnents,  but  rather  to 
follow  in  quiet  acquiescence.  Such  weight  is  there  mall  that  he  says,  that  we 
feel  ashamed  to  withhold  our  assent ;  andlris  absertions  savour  rather  of  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  eye-witness,  or  judge,  than  of  tha  aeal  of  the  adroeate.  These  combined 
excellencies,  which  separately  taken,  scarcely  any  one  else  can  attain  with  the 
iH^U  diligent  application,  flow  forUi  without  labour )  and  that  oratory,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  heard  more  beautiful,  carries  aloof  with  it  the  happirst 
facility.  He  was  not  then  styled  without  reason,  by  his  contemporaries,  the 
aoTcreign  of  the  tribunals  ;  and  with  posterity,  he  has  obtained  loch  celebrity, 
tbat  in«pronouncing  the  word  Cwcro,we  think  of  eloquence  itself,  rather  than  of 
the  iodividoaL  Him  then  let  ns  look  up  to;  let  hnn  be  proposed  al  our  beat 
model ;  and  let  that  stnadei  be  assured  that  bis  toils  hate  not  been  fnilttC8s,whom 
Cicero  shall  iospirt  with  a  high  delight. 

*  Macrob.  Sataiaal.  TI. 
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duct  sti)l  crosses  the  road,  that  leads  fnotm  Gaeta  to  Capqa.  After 
desolating  the  neighbouring  country  with  miirsh  miasma  during 
the  autumnul  heats,  it  disembogues  in  silence  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  more  anciently  called  Clamna. 
The  water,  is  of  a  bright  turquoise  colour,  owing  to  its  sulphureous 
quality,  alluded  to  by  Plinius  and  Silius  lulicus.  The  epithet 
iacUurnus  applied  to  this  stream  by  Horace,*  can  only  be  under* 
stood  of  the  latter  part  of  its  course.  No  rivers  in  Italy  ai'e  so 
noisy  as  the  Liris. about  Arpino.  For  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  after  receiving  the  Fibrenus,  it  forms  no  less  than  six  pleas- 
ing falls,  which  vary  in  height  from  about  three,  to  twenty  feet. 
Close  to  the  village  of  Isola  the  stream  divides  ;  to  the  left  it 
forms  a  perpendicular  fall  of  eighty  feet  $  while  to  the  right,  the- 
main  body  of  the  river  is  precipitated  down  a  very  broken  inclined 
plane,  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  feet ;  presenting  a  magnifi* 
cent  union  of  cataract  and  cascade,  in  my  opinion  more  striking 
than  the  Rheinfall  at  Schafifhausen.  The  fall  of  the  Velino  at 
Terni,  can  alone  be  compared  with  it  ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be 
as  often. visited,  where  it  not  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines. 

Following  the  course  of  Atticus  by  the  poplars  which  shade  the 
Garigliano,  we  took  the  lesser  falls  in  succession,  one  of  whicli 
glides  without  foam,  in  the  manner  that  Ruysdale  paints  his  cas- 
cades ;  a  second  forms  a  complete  horse-shoe  fall ;  and  another 
shoots  in  a  very  oblique  direction  across  the  river.  We  reached 
the  verge  of  the  great  cataract ;  ^'ces  eaux  qui  tombent,  se  rein- 
vent, jaillissent,  se  detournent,  s'amonofclent,  s'ichappeot,  se  pr£- 
cipitent,  s'abyment,"  as  some  French  traveller  happily  pourtrays 
a  cataract.  No  fall  in  Switzerland  or  Italy  is  so  easily  approach- 
able as  this  ;  and  nothing  hinders  you  from  commanding  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  We  saw  it  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun; 
and  the  splendour  of  the  foam  affected  our  eyes  with  sensible  pain« 
The  depth  of  the  Liris  above  the  falls,  varies  from  about  twenty 
to  twenty*five  feet.  The  sky  had  been  hitherto  serene,  and  the 
sun  very  powerful ;  but  some  light  clouds  hovering  above  Sora, 
discharged  about  poon  a  few  heat-drops,  while  thunder  muttered 
from^the  Apennines  : 

Partibus  intODuit  ccrli  pater  ipse  sioUtris, 
Ca^saris  ei  clarum  6rmavit  Jupiter  omen  ;t 

or  to  speak  in  plain  prose,  the  thunder  rather  reminded  us  of  Dire-* 


-rare  que  Liris  quieti 


Mordet  aqu&  taciturn  us  amnis. 
In  describing  the  coontry  about  Cicero's  villa,  we  should  read  : 

rnra  qu«  iiiris  sonori 
Mordet  aqu&  violent  us  amnis. 
t  Cicero.  Fraginent,  Maiii. 
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Mriffand  his  banditti,  than  the  evils  of  wet  clothes  ;  and  after  visits 
ing.  a  second  time,  the  great  falls  of  the  Liris,  we  bade  a  final 
farewell  to  the  Amaltbea,  and  xx>n9piaue  felk'Uatis  ArjAnum  ;  not 
without  being  convinced  that  very  few  things  in  Italy  can  impress 
the  traveller  with  such  pleasing  recollections,  as  the  remembrance 
of  Tullius  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Arpine  villa,  there  is  a  paper-manufac^ 
tory,  where  we  foand  to  our  surprise,  a  native  of  Berkshire,  who 
acted  as  the  superintendant.  He  presented  us  with  a  roll  of  his 
Arpinm  chartCBj  not  inscribed  indeed  with  the  Pro  Archidf  or  the 
Pro  RegUnu  AlesandrittOy  et  Deiotaroy  but  blank  as  Arpino  itself 
would  prove,  without  the  remembrance  of  its  genius.  The  pic* 
tnre  that  he  gave  of  the  state  of  the  country  was  deplorabie  ;  for 
scarcely  a  day  had  elapsed  the  preceding  year,  without  a  robbery, 
which  was  generally  accompanied  by  assassination.  The  attacks 
were  most  frequent  between  Isola  and  Sora.  This  is  explained  by 
considering  the  situation  of  Arpino  and  its  environs  ;  which  being 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  states,  makes  its  neighbourhood  a  con- 
venient asylum  for  ruffians,  who,  as  th^y  may  be  pursued  in  one  or 
ether  territory,  abscond  in  the  skirts  of  either. 

These  circumstances  suggested  a  Divinatio  on  the  most  advi- 
sable way  of  returning  to  Rome,  and  escaping  the  iuik$  of 
that  verres  of  the  Apennines,  Dkesaris.  Sometimes  we  thought 
of  passing  by  the  Aealtn^  Tempe.*  Further  delay  was  dangerous  i 
and  it  was  high  time  to  withdraw  De  Pinibus  Arpinaiium  ;  the 
TofjpAca  of  which  were  so  doubtful  and  uncleared  ;  for  since 
Dtcisarisy  like  his  great  prototype,  sat  the  De  Legibus  at  defiance, 
and  consequently  the  De  Officu$y  an  attack  in  the  woods  was  by 
no  means  a  Paradoxon*  The  fatigue  and  heat  too  made  it  neces* 
sary  to  take  measures  De  agritwtine  letriend^  ;  which,  if  post- 
poned, might  have  terminated  in  the  De  morte  contemnendd. 

The  sum  total  of  these  considerations  accelerated  our  departure; 
and  we  resolved  on  striking  across  the  country  by  a  bye-road 
through  the  woods  to  Frusinone^  a  town  distant  from  Arpino 
about  twenty  miles. 

This  also  is  a  most  ancient  city  of  the  VoUdy  ferodor  ad 
rebeUandum  qudm  ad  bellandum  genSy  as  they  are  described  by 
Livius.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  resisted  Rome,  and  their 
activity  in  fomenting  the  revolt  of  the  Hemid,  cost  them  dear, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  author :  *'  Frusinates  tertiA  parte  agri 
damnati,  qudd  Hernicos  ab  iis  solicitatos  compertum  ;  capitaque 
conjurationis  virgis  csesi,  securi  percussi."  It  was  long  before 
they  obtained  the  good  will  of  the  capital ;  for  they  first  submitr 


•  '*  RcAtini  me  ad  snaTempe  invitaranr,"  says  the  orator,  ioTited  by  the  in* 
babitaala  to  plead  Uieir  cause  agaioat  the  inieumn0l€$» 
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ted  to  a  prarfecture,  while  the  more  imNired  cities  ebjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  mumdipium.  We-passed  two  or  three  DioDumen- 
tal  crosses,  where  travellers  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  banditti  ; 
and  we  saw  to  the  left^  oo  a  loftv  steep,  Ifatieo,  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  BotiUan  wLnUenan  villa  of  Quintus  Cicero,*  So- 
rannoammaxsuUi  were  the  words  with  which  some  passengers  greet* 
ed  us^  as  we  mounted  the  hill  ou  which  Frusinone  stands  : 

daris  qo^  ropiboB  bsret 


i  • 


Bellator  Frusino.  Sil.  Ital. 

the  town  commands  an  extensire  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  bold  promontories  of  Apennines* 

The  same  listlessness,  the  same  filth,  the  same  iodifierence 
in  realizing  the  few  joys  that  life  afibrds,  is  as  conspicuous  at 
Frusinone,  as  at  Veroli  and  Alatri.  South  of  the  town  there  is 
a  terrace  laid  out  in  walks,  and  adorned  with  a  few  ancient  sta* 
tues  of  indifferent  workmanship.  There  are  also  inscriptions, 
commemorating  the  votive  offerings  of  some  legionary  oflBcers. 
None  are  worth  recording*  But  in  a  nrivate  bouse,  the  following, 
containing  poetry  not  destitute  of  pathos,  may  deserve  attention : 

D.  M.  S. 

N.  CLODIO.  N.  F.  AN.  SABINIANO. 

FILIO.  FllSSIMO.  N.  CLODIUS.  SABINUS. 

£T.  FLAVIA.  H£SP£RIS.  PARENTBS. 

Omine  lusceptus  primo^  votisque  parentum 
Cum  jam  bis  lenos  expl^sset  floridus  anoot , 
Qoioque  etiam  menses,  uumero  soperante  dierom^ 
'  Viveret  innocoas,  blaodd  pietste  colendos, 
Occidit— beu  nimi&m  oeleres  in  fbnere  FsrcsB 
Vitali  trepidos  nato  privsre  parentes 
Audetis^  mcBstosqoe  grsvi  circomdare  Inctn  i 

The  landscape  which  this  terrace  commands,  is  equal  perhaps 
to  that  in  the  environs  of  Arpino.  No  wonder  that  the  great  sa- 
tirist^ when  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  quit  the  stench  and 
corruption  of  the  Suburra,  exclaims ; 

Si  potes  avelli  Circensibos>  optima  SorsB, 
Ant  Fabraterisi  domos,  ant  Frusinone  parator» 
Quaoti  nunc  tenebras  noum  condocis  in  anooou 

Cicero  had  a  farm  in  the  environs,  as  we  discover  from  two  pas- 
sages in  the  Letters  to  Atticos  :  Jccepi  ab  IMoro  Uieras  €t  potteit 
deOasbinttti  ex proximU  cogtum prisdianon  vemue f  viddriiigUur 


*  Hit  brother  tells  ns  that  some  of  his  improTemcnts  in  the  Laterian  Tilla, 
ofiended  the  Arpinates :  Arpiaaiium  iDcredibilis  est  fremitus  dc  Laterio.  Ad. 
Att.  IV.  cp.  7. 
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titmfenMMr  portim  de  Frtittmili.....De/tiiicto  Fmiinafi  r^dtmandb 
jampridem  niieUesUti  ooknta/^m  tNeam.*  We  may  conclude  that 
tiie  aocient  city  was  populous  ;  for  an  old  chronicle  which  records 
the  donation  of  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Casamari^  describes  them 
as  being  penet  amphithmitmm  Fnamonis.^  Frusinone  has  given* 
two  pontifls  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  it  is  also  the  birth-place  of 
my  friend  Ladovico  Angeloni ;  whose  Life  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the 
inventor  of  musical  notes,  declares  him  an  accomplished  scholar ; 
his  Ragionamenti  d*  Italia^  a  patriot  luminous  and  firm. 

The  dark  scowls  of  several  individuals  wrapped  in  their  browa 
capotes,  who  had  ihe  appearance  of  being  icouts  in  the  serviea 
of  Dicnaris,  made  us  prefer  the  pestilential  Grots  and  SuburrOp, 
even  the  Ctooca  moJima  itself,  to  the  purer  air  of  Frusinone,  in 
spite  of  Juvenal ;  and  takinff  advantage  of  a  fine  moonlight,  we 
followed  the  course  of  Hannibal  in  a  coach  and  four  to  the  capifaly 
distant  fifty-six  miles.  Titus  Livius  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginian 
general  treated  this  tract  of  country  with  severity,  becaoset  he 
inhabitants  had  cut  away  the  bridges :  *^  Hannibal  infestiiis  per- 
popubito  agro  Fregellano,  propter  incisos  pontes,  per  Frusinatem, 
r  erentinatem^  et  Anaguinum  agrum,  in  Labicanum  venit.|  At 
break  of  day,  we  were  under  Anagni,  the  ancient  Jnagnia,  built 
on  an  eminence.  Here  there  are  some  remains  of  a  theatre. 
The  inhabitants  of  .this  town  came  down  from  their  steeps  to 
sdute  Marcus  Antooins,  as  we  learn  from  the  second  Philippic, 
and  were  severely  handled  in  conseouence  by  the  orator :  ''  Stult^ 
Aqutnates :  sed  tamen  in  ink  habitabant.  Quid  Anagnini  ?  qui 
ciim  essent  devii^  descenderant,  ut  istum,  tanquam  si  esset  con- 
sal,  sahttarent.  Ineredibile  dictu  ;  tamen  inter  omnes  constabat 
Beminem  esse  rasalutatem ;  prsesertim  ciun  duos  Anagninoa 
haberet  secum,  Mustelam  et  Laconem,  quorum  alter  gladiorum 
est  princeps,  alter  poculorum."  Anagni  was  also  the  scene  of  a 
singular  occurrence  in  the  middle  ages,  A.  D.  1297*  Boniface 
VIII.  being  at  war  with  the  Colonnas,  excommunicated  that 
family  together  with  Philip- le-bel,  their  ally,  who  convoked  a 
council  at  Paris,  at  which  one  Noguaret  proposed  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  pontiff.  He  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
prefect,  and  soon  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Anagni,  with  an 
armed  force.  Noguaret,  aided  by  the  Colonnas,  surprised  the 
town  ;  and  Sciara  Colonna,  having  taken  the  Pope  prisoner,  gave 
him  a  slap  on  the  face^  which  so  affected  the  pontiff,  that  he 
died  a  prey  to  irritation  and  vexation. 

We  had  also  Segni,  the  ancient  Segma,  on  an  eminence  to  the 
left.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Captives  of  Plautns.    Here  Tar- 

•  Ad  Att.  XI.  epp.  4.  13.  t  ^^  Matteis  Storia  di  Fmnooae. 
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qainins  Soperbus  erected  a  fortress  to  keep  the  Volscians  in  check ; 
here  too,  according  to  Sickler,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  Juptter  AsturiuSf  and  some  of  those  gigantic 
walls,  called  by  some  Pelasgic,  by  others^  Cyclopian ;  but  pro- 
bably raised  by  the  Italian  AfaMorigenes. 

The  cold  of  the  autumnal  nights  in  the  defiles  of  the  Apen- 
nines, contrasted  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  very  trying  to 
travellers  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  sun  risen  an  hour,  than  we 
regretted  the  past  freshness  of  the  night ;  and  on  reaching  Val* 
montone  to  breakfast,  the  air  was  filled  with  a  stirring  buzz  of 
the  insect  tribe,  put  in  motion  by  the  increasing  heat  ;  the 
varieties  were  numerous  and  brilliant.  The  coffee-house  in  the 
Piazza,  filthier  than  many  out-houses  in  England,  for  lumber  or 
poultry,  furnished  us  with  a  beverage  like  the  scourings  of  the  cofiee- 
pot  in  France,  which  was  tempered  only  by  rancid  goat's  milk  ; 
the  people  being  so  stupid  and  idle,  as  not  to  take  advantage  of 
their  cows  feeding  on  as  fragrant  pasture  as  any  in  the  world, 
among  the  vallies  of  the  Apennines. 

Three  miles  further  we  reached  Lugnano,  the  ancient  Longta- 
fwm,  and  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  won  by  the  consul 
Lucretius  over  the  united  forces  of  the  JEqui  and  Fokdj  in  which, 
according  to  Livius,  upwards-  of  thirteen  thousand  of  the  latter 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

.  We  had  now  cleared  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  and,  as  we 
flattered  ourselves,  the  clutches  of  Dicesaris  ;  and  consequently 
enjoyed  with  fuller  hearts,  the  breezes  which  fanned  Pnenette  on 
our  right, 

Quodcunque  et  geKdo  prominet  Algido> 

on  our  left.  The  woods  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  Algi- 
densian  Diana,  the  substructions  of  which  are  still  visible,  are 
much  infested  with  banditti.  The  lines  of  Statius  then  are  not 
inapplicable  to  these  marauders  : 

Hos  Preneste  sacrum,  nemus  hos  glaciate  Diante, 
Algidus  aut  horrens,  aut  Tuscula  protegit  umbra. 

As  we  stopped  to  bait  the  horses  under  ^Igidum,  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  acfua2  appearance  of  the  village  with  what  it 
must  have  e]Lhibited  formerly.  The  priestesses  and  virgins  mov-* 
iog  in  procession  to  venerate  that  modification  of  power  deve* 
loped  by  the  Deity  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  to  which  were 
added  the  beautiful  attributes  of  chastity,  and  all  the  para* 
pbernalia  of  the  chase,  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasing  recre- 
ations of  man-^the  gates  of  the  temple  of  the  Algidensiaa 
goddess  flung  open,  and  displaying  a  Grecian  statue,  not  to  be 
adored  itself,  as  some  canting  and  self-interested  hypocrites  would 
induce  us  to  believe,  but  merely  exposed  as  a  visible  type   of  the 
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klwve  attributes ; .  whichy  by.  a  greater  extension^  were  afterwards 
identified  with  the  silver  orb  of  night,  not  to  be  contemplated 
without  inspiring  ideas  of  purity,  and  thus  gradually  lost  in  the 
unknown  First  Cause.  The  chorusses  of  healthy  and  white-clad 
virgins  making  the  woods  resound  with  the  hymn  x 

Disnam  teoerae  dicite  virgines, 
or 

Montium  custOs^  nemorumqae  vIrgo» 
Quae  laborantes  atero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimisqae  leto, 

Diva  triformis ! 

The  actual  appearance  of  the  village  consisted  in  three  or  four 
priests  yelling,  rather  than  chanting  service  before  a  Madonna 
crowned  with  a  bit  of  tin,  and  attired  as  if  by  the  vulgarest  Uwan-- 
dqja  of  Trastevere;  some  ten  or  dozen  paupers  lousing  them- 
selves on  the  steps  of  a  plastered  church,  a  happy  production  of 
one  of  the  Borrominis  of  the  country^  and  exhaling  an  odour 
compounded  of  putrefaction  of  carcasses,  and  adulterated  frank* 
tDcense ;  the  building  itself  dedicated  to  some  Vaticani  montii 
imago,  or,  to  speak  synonymously,  some  saint,  whose  hooded 
efbgy,  or  o$  sacrum,  it  was  meritorious  to  kiss.  I  considered  and 
compared. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  but  a  calvinistic 
missionary,  or  soar  presbyterian,  to  menace  the  whole  village  with 
eternal  tortures. 

Ahi  serva  Italia^  di  dolore  oitello* 
Nave  senza  noccbiero  io  cempesta, 
Non  donna  di  provincie»  ma  bordello  !* 

iPalestrina,  situated  like  Tivoli  on  a  declivity,  occupies  the 
site  of  the'ancient  temple  of  Fortune  at  Pranesie.  It  was  more 
magnificent  than  all  the  other  fanes  dedicated  to  that  goddess, 
not  excepting  the  celebrated  one  at  Antium.  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,*came  there  to  sacrifice  in  person;  and  the  philosopher 
Carneades,  on  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  observed  that  he 
never  witnessed  a  fortune  more  fortunate  than  the  Prsenestine. 
Numerous  authors  speak  of  the  iories  PranestincB  as  much  con- 
sulted by  the  Lesbue  and  Lydue  of  Rome,  as  the  Gretna-green 
blacksmith  by  those  of  England.  Pyrrhus  pitched  his  camp 
under  the  walls,  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred  Rome  from  the 
heights.  Like  Tibur,  it  was  much  frequented  by  the  opulent 
Romans  during  the  summer  heats  ;  and  we  did  not  forget  that 
Horace  read  over  his  Homer  at  Prcenesle.f    Antium,  Ostia,  and 

•  Dante, 
t  Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  mtxiiiic  Lolli, . 
Dnm  to  declaims  RomK,  Pntmate  relek^*  ' 

£>.  ai  Lottium^ 

YoYAGEs  and  Teavels,  No,  6,  Vol,  IV.  I 
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Prseneste,  offer  the  ricliest  mines  of  sculptore  to  antiquaries  out 
of  the  capital. 

But  the  environs  of  Palestrina  are  memorable,  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  that  desperate  battle  between  Sylla  and  the  younger 
Mariusy  consul,  of  which  so  interesting  an  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  bj  Appian.  Political  disturbances  in  modem 
times,  however  dreadful,  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
horrors  of  Syllana  tUa  iempora^  as  Cicero  emphatically  styles 
them.  One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  is  the  message  which  Sylla  sent  to 
the  senate,  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  government,  when  all  Rome  turned  pale  at  the 
perusal.  They  recollected  that  it  was  written  by  the  man  who 
lined  the  road  from  Terracina  to  Capua  with  gibbets.  We  cannot 
contemplate  Sylla  with  the  least  satisfaction ;  for  he  was  unre* 
lenting  at  a  period  when  he  might  have  pardoned  his  enemies 
without  much  personal  hazard.  He  had  none  of  the  civil  gran- 
deur of  Julius  and  Augustus  to  compensate  for  his  military 
ferocity.  If,  after  having  laid  the  corrupt  republic  at  his  feet, 
he  had  shown  clemency,  corrected  existing  abuses,  diminished  the 
military  power,  then  retired,  as  he  did,  to  private  life,  he  would 
have  left  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  singular  names  recorded  io 
all  history. 

.  After  all,  we  are  apt  to  admire  these  same  Romans  too  much. 
Their  inBuence  on  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  on  their  litera- 
ture, is,  and  always  will  be,  very  considerable  ;  but  in  our  esti- 
mation of  several  of  their  conspicuous  characters,  we  do  not 
take  sufficient  care  to  discriminate,  and  sift  their  principle  of 
action,  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  flagrantly  unjust. 
Any  fifty  years  of  the  Venetian  history  are  worth  all  the  Roman 
annals  in  interest ;  for  the  mind  soon  becomes  surfeited  with  the 
acts  of  a  nation  that  adopted  nothing  but  military  aggression  for 
its  principle  of  action.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Rome 
produced  such  interesting  heroes  as  the  Venetian  admiral.  Carlo 
Zeno ;  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan  ;  Louis  IX.  and  Hemy 
IV.  of  France ;  Alfonso  the  Great,  and  Gonsalvo  of  Spain  ;  or 
the  Black  Prince  of  England. 

We  presently  had  the  village  of  Colonna  on  an  eminence  to 
oar  left,  the  ancient  Labiam.  It  was  famous  for  its  grapes, 
which  CapitoHnus  tells  us  Caracalla  turned  to  good  account  s 
*^  centum  Persica  campana,  et  mcfloncs  Ostienses  decern,  et  nvam 
Labicanam  pondo  viglnti,"  did  the  self-denying  emperor  devour 
at  one  breakfast.  Here  Julicis  Cssar  had  a  vHIa,  where,  about 
half  a  year  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  :  ^'  postulante  ergo  L.  Pisone,  testamentum  ejus  ape- 
ritur,  recitaturque  in  Antonii  domo,  quod  Id.  Septembribus  pror- 
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imisy  in  Labicano  suo  fecent/'  Two  miles,  or  a  little  more^ 
beyond,  we  passed  the  site  of  the  villa  of  M.  Porcius  Cato ;  aod 
the  superiDCumbeDt  hill  retains  the  name  of  Monte  Porzuu 
There  are  also  the  Prati  Porxiu  The  fine  lines  of  Lucan,  in 
which  he  is  described  as  letting  his  hair  grow  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  shot  across  my  mind  : 

lUe  nee  borrificam  sancto  dtmovit  ab  ore 
CsBsariem,  doroqae  admitit  eandis  valta, 
Ut  primilm  tdll  feralia  viderat  arma, 
Intootos  rigidana  in  frontem  descender^  canos 
Fatsos  erat^  moestamqoe  geois  incretcere  barbam* 

To  our  right  was  the  extinct  volcano,  now  a  lake  three  miles  in 
circuity  near  which  stood  the  ancient  Gabtt,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  due  to  Gavin  Hamilton ;  and  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Juno,  a  theatre  and  forum,  together  with  numerous  fragments, 
which  enrich  the  Borghese  cabinet^  have  been  the  fruit  of  bis 
researches. 

The  Campagna  was  now  fully  developed  to  our  view  5  and 
three  successive  ranges  of  aqueducts  which  transported  the  FeUce, 
Alexomdrine^  and  Virginal  waters  to  the  capital,  stretched  their 
dark  arcades  in  broken  lines  along  the  landscape,  which  har- 
monized with  the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  Niobe  of  nationM.  The 
walls  of  the  city,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  observe  at  least  three 
distinct  dates,  presented  soon  their  venerable  curtains  ;  and  after 
passing  the  church,  wherein  the  ashes  of  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  repose,  we  reached  the  capital  by  the  via  LabkanOj 
after  an  interesting,  but  perilous  circuit  of  one  hundred  and 
'  eighty  miles* 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS, 

WHICB    HAVB    BBBN    FORMED    OF    CICBROr 

That  Cicero  was  great  in  the  genuine  acceptation  of  the  word, 
none,  I  believe^  save  Dio  Cassius  have  ventured  to  question. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  nevertheless  always  sub- 
sisted as  to  the  degree  of  applause  which  is  his  due. 

Most  critics  join  in  condemning  bis  political  conduct ;  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  he  observed  with  respect  to  the  parties 
of  CsBsar  and  Pompeius ;  some  even  have  ventured  to  censura 
his  eloquence ;  but  those  who  have  preifnmed  to  qtiestioo  bis 
oratorical  powers,  are  very  few  when  compared  with  the 
arraigners  of  his  political  career. 

Of  bis  detractors,  Dio  Cassius  stands  in  the  first  rank ;  but  the 
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spleen  with  which  he  attacks  the  character  of  the  orator,  will  fall 
to  have  weight  with  those  who  reflect  that  Dio  flourished  under 
Alexander  Severus,  an  emperor  who  has  heen  cited  by  Machiavelli 
as  the  noost  adroit  in  establishing  his  power  by  what  the  French 
call  les  menses  sonrdes.  The  degree  of  credit  therefore  which  we 
can  attach  to  Dio,  when  he  handles  the  character  of  any  great  as- 
sertor  of  liberty,  may  be  tantamount  to  what  we  should  bestow  oq 
any  of  the  hirelings  of  France,  who  wrote  what  they  call  a  historyy 
during  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon.  Ob  meium  falsi.  TheTuI- 
garity  of  his  mind  is  conspicuous  in  the  sentence  quoted  by  Mid- 
dieton  :  **  Gcerol'sfatfier  was  afidler,  icho  earned  Ids  stibtisience  by 
pruning  other  people's  vines  and  olioes  ;  he  was,  bom  and  bred  among 
tlie  scourings  of  old  clothes,  and  theJUth  of  dunghills  ;  he  was  master 
qfna  one  liberal  science  ;  neither  did  he  ever  do  any  thing  worthy  a 
great  man,  or  an  orator  ;  he  prostituted  his  wife,  trained  up  his  son 
in  drunkenness,  committei  incest  with  his  own  daughter,  and  adultery 
with  CerelUa,  whom,  as  Middleton  remarks^  lie  acknowledges  at 
the  same  time  to  have  been  seventy  years  old"  A  testimony  like  the 
above  can  surely  have  no  weight.* 

Plutarch,  whose  known  partiality  to  the  Greeks,  renders  what 
he  says  in  favour  of  the  Romans  more  valuable,  must  nevertheless 
be  read  with  caution.  He  appears  to  hurry  over  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Cicero's  career,  and  dwells  at  large  on  repartees,  or  anec- 
dotes of  secondary  import,  with  the  fear  we  should  almost  surmise^ 
of  the  Roman  proving  superior  to  his  Athenian  rival.  It  is  pretty 
obvious  that  the  biographer  of  Chseronea  was  not  partial  to  pi- 
cero.f 

Of  his  cotemporaries,  who  generally  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  Lentulus  in  one  of  his  dispatches  from  Asia  says  :  divina 
tuamens. 

Brutus  and  Calvus  thought  his  eloquence  too  redundant  and  Asi* 
atio.  But  the  first  thought  highly  of  him  in  other  respects,  and 
for  a  stoic,  confers  a  high  eulogium  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus : 
omnia  fecisse  Ciceronem  9ptimo  ammo  sdo  ;  and  in  another  to  the 
orator,  speaking  of  the  Philippics :  nescto  (urniti  an  ingenSi  tut  laus 
major  in  Hs  Ubellis  contineatur.X 


*  Dione  iD]ei^  che  appartienc  ^lla  fedelta,  molti  in  lai  la  vorrebboo  maggioFe ; 
ed  oUre  i  prodiffj  ch'egli  ciecajneate  adotta,  le  accuse  con  cni  egli  ha  cercato  di 
oAcurar  lafania  di  Cicerone,  di  Cassioy  e  di  altri  avnti  fra*  Ramani  in  grandjtsinm 
stima,  pare  che  eel  diroostrino  o  bngiardo  caliuiniatore,  o  aorittore  non  bene  in. 
formato,  observea  the  learned  Xira^l^cfai* 

f  On  peat  reprocber  ii  Plutarque  de  ne  ^'£tre  pas  assei  ^tendu  aur  le  temps  le 
plus  brilliant  de  la  vie  de  Cic^roti,  qoi  joua  pendant  quelque  temps  le  premier  rtk^ 
f  tioi  £tait  la  seule  reisource  de  la  Kepnbliqoe.  M^m.  de  1*  Acad,  det  lus.  Tom. 
VII. 

\  Famil.  XIV.  ep.  2.  Biot.  ad  Ait  ap.  17.  and  Brut,  ad  Cic.  ep.  5. 
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Cassias,  whose  teidmony  b  of  high  value,  confers  in  seven 
words,  a  high  panegyric :  eit  autem  iua  ioga  (nnmum  armit  feU^ 
€ior.* 

Cnrio,  who  fignres  in  the  correspondence^  called  his  consulate 
an  Apotheosis.  Julias  Csesar  said  that  Cicero  effected  more  by 
his  eloquence  than  all  the  other  Romans  by  force  of  arms  ;  Hor- 
tensius,-  that  his  sovereign  talent  lay  in  touching  the  heart ;  Aufi* 
dius  Bassus,  that  his  eloquence  was  so  rare  that  he  seemed  ex* 
pressly  born  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country :  otr  natus  ad  reipub' 
)ic<B  aabitem^  qucR  dtft  defensa  et  administrata,  in  seneciute  denAm  h 
mambus  efus  elabihir.f 

Cremutius  Cordus,  an  historian  of  Rome,  quoted  by  Seneca,, 
said,  speaking  of  Cicero :  *^  vides  credendam  ejus  non  soKim 
xnagnitudinem  virtutum,  sed  etiam  multitudinem  conspiciendam." 

Asinius  PoUio,  the  same,  I  believe,  who  figures  in  one  of  Vir- 
gll's  eclogues^  has  left  a  testimony  respecting  Cicero,  which  hito 
been  highly  praised  by  Seneca  :  **  Hujus  ergo  viri  tot  tantisque 
operibus  mansuris  in  omne  spvum,  priedicare  de  ingenio  atqub 
industriftsupervacuum  est.  £i  quidem  facies  decora  ad  senectutem, 
prosperaque  permansit  valetudo;  turn  pax  diutina,  cujus  in- 
structus  erat  artibus,  contigit,  Namque  k  priscft  severitate  jud^- 
cis  exact!  maximoram  noxiorum  multitudo  provenit,  quos 
obstrictos  patrocinio  incolumes  plerosque  habebat.  Jam  Telicis- 
slma  consulatus  ei  sors  petendi,  et  gerendi  magna  munera,  deAdn 
consilio,  industriAque ;  utinam  moderatiiks  secundas  res,  et  fortiib 
adversas  ferre  potuisset !  Namque  utrseque  dktn  venerant  ei« 
jnutari  eas  non  posse  rebatun  Inde  sunt  invidise,  tempestates 
coortn  graves  in  eum,  certiorque  inimicis  aggrediendt  fiducia  ; 
inajore  enim  simaltates  appetebat  animo,  qud^m  gerebat.  Sed 
goando  mortaljum  nulla  virtus  perfecta  contigit,  quft  major  pato 
TJtSB  atque  ingenii  stetit,  eft  judicandum  de  homine  est.  Atque 
ego  ne  miserandi  quidem  exitus  eum  fuisse  judicarem,  nisi  ipse 
tarn  miseram  mortem  putftsset.'' 

Cornelius  Nepos  styled  himself  tnr  jmidenti4B  dwina.  Sallnst, 
from  his  well-known  hatred  of  the  orator,  teems  to  speak  as  little 
3s  possible  of  him  in  the  Bellum  CatiHnarium* 

Titus  Livius  expresses  bim  respecting  Cicero  with  his  usual 
digi)ity ;  though  he  does  not  confer  mach  of  a  panegyric  :  ^'  vixit 
tres  et  sexaginta  annos,  ut  si  vis  afoisset,  ne  imriiatuca  quidem 
mors  videri  possit;  ingenium  et  operibus  et  proemiis  operum 
felix  :  ips0  fortune  i'A  prosperse,  .et  in  longo  tenore  felicitatis, 
miignis  interim  ictus  vulperibus,  ruinft  partium  pro  quibus  stete- 
rat,  filisB  morte,  exit|i  t^ro  tristi  atque  acerbo,  omnium  adversonim, 
nihil  at  viro  dignum  erat  tulit,  prater  mortem,  quss  ver^  ssti- 

^— l^i^—    '   »        ■  »M^— ^— ^  I  ^^».^— »..  P    ■    .         .'  11  .  «  I      ■■        llll  I 

•  futA,  XII.  tp.  15.  f  Aiif.  Bas.  ap.  Seocc.  Suas,  VI. 
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numti  nrioiis  indigna  videri  potuit,  qaod  &  victore  iniaiico  nil 
crudelius  passurus  erat,  quod  ejusdem  fortune  compos  ipse 
fecisset.  Si  quis  tamen  virtutibus  vitia  pens&rit^  vir  magous^  acer, 
aiemorabilis  fuit,  etin  cujus  laudes  sequeodas  Cicerone  laudatore 
opus  fucrit."* 

The  high  opinion  which  Augustus  entertained,  burst  forth  in 
spite  of  himself,  when  he  saw  the  works  of  the  orator  in  the  hands 
pf  his  grandson. 

The  testimonies  of  Plinius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Yelleius  Patei- 
cuius,  Catulns,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Juvenal,  Cornelius  Severus, 
St.  Jerom,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Cassiodorus,  convey  tributes  of 
unmixed  applause  to  Cicero. 

Quintilian  calls  him  oaetettu  wr. 

The  celebrated  simile  of  Longinus,  illustrative  of  the  diflerent 
character  of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  makes 
us  regret  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  parallel  further. 

Aulus  Gellius,  after  making  remarks  on  the  rhetorical  powers 
of  the  principal  Roman  orators,  shows  that  perfection  in  the  art 
was  reserved  for  Cicero.f 

Lactantius,  the  Christian  Cicero,  as  he  b  called,  had  evidently 
.a  high  idea  of  his  Pagan  prototype  :  nwi  iantikm  perfectus  orator^ 
:Sed  philosophus  JuU*X 

Arnobius  proves  his  sentiments  in  his  reply  to  those  who  pro- 
;  posed  burning  the  works  of  the  orator,  because  they  t}K>ught  them 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  philosophy :  ^^  intercipere  scripta  et 
publicatam  velle  submergere  lectionem,  non  est  deos  defendeie, 
sed  veritatis  testimonium  timere.'' 

Saint  Augustine  appears  to  have  admired  his  eloquence,  but 
not  the  complexion  of  his  mind  :  ejus  Unguamferb  omnes  mirarUwr, 
pectus  non  ita,^ 

Petrarch  was  not  less  struck  with  the  cast  of  his  mind,  than 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  eloquence  :  ifUerdum  non  Peranum  pfdr 
losophtmif  sed  apostolum  loqui  putes,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters ; 
and  in  hia  Triumph  of  Fame : 

£d  ODo  al  cui  passar  Terba  fioriva, 
Questo  d  quel  Marco  Tallio  in  cui  si  mottra 
Chiaro  quaoto  eloquensa^  e  fruttt,  e  fiori, 
Quest!  son  gli  occhi  della  lingua  nostra. 

Sebastiano  Corrado,  an  Italian  critic,  in  his  dialogue,  entitled 
Qiuestura^  which  is  an  enquiry  into  the  life  and  character  of 
Cicero,  vindicates  him  with  warmth,  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  him  by  Plutarch  and  Dio.    He  concludes  his  remarks  with 

.^^i**^  !■  ■Ill     I^^IP^B  ill  I        1^^— *^    I  I,       I  ,  ■  ■  11  ■!  — ^^1^^— ^— ^^— ii^ 

*  JLJT.  ap.  Senec*  Suas.        t  Noct.  Att.  X.  c.  3.       t  ^^  f^^B*  R^i>g- 

^  Aqg.  Confcs.  III. 
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these  words :  ''-non  omnibus  ego,  sed  singalis  ita  prsefero,  at 
audeam  pen^  dicere  k  condito  orbe  neminem  futsse,  quem  prorsii^ 
cum  Cicerone  conferre  possumus/' 

Id  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence^  I  fell  in  with  a  small 
publication,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled. 
Cicero  relegatus  et  Cicero  revocaiug.  It  consists  of  a  d'alogue  held 
by  three  Venetian  gentlemen  at  Belinzona,  on  the  demerits  and 
merits  of  the  orator.  The  first  part,  after  collecting  all  the  abuse 
than  can  be  mustered  against  him,  closes  with  a  decree  to  banish 
him»  and  fine  tl)Ose  who  shall  study  his  works  ;  the  second  col- 
lects panegyrics  from  all  quarters,  and  the  dialogue  closes  with 
rescinding  the  decree  of  his  banishment,  and  bearing  his  statue 
in  triumph. 

The  opinion  of  Erasmus  is  singular.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  inveighed  against  Cicero ;  but,  in  maturer  age,  he  changed 
his  sentiments,  and  entertained  an  opinion  of  him  bordering  on 
idolatry :  '^  me  legentem  sic  afiicere  solet  M.  Tullius,  prssertim 
ubi  de  ben^  vivendo  disserit,  at  dubitare  non  possum,  quin  illud 
pectus  unde  ista  prodierint,  aliqua  divinitas  occupirit/'* 

It  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  rage  of 
admiration  for  Cicero  seized  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  coqrt  of  Leo  X.  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Buonamico  and 
Bembd.  Erasmus  undertook  to  write  down  this  enthusiasm^ 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  was  carried  to  excess.  He  en- 
gaged BudsBus  in  the  controverey.  Erasmus  was  anathematized 
by  the  Ciceronians,  for  having  affirmed,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that 
a  perusal  of  Cicero's  works  annoyed  him,  and  that  St.  Jerom 
wrote  better  Latin.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  disgraced  himself  in 
the  contest,  by  heaping  upon  Erasmus  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets ;  which  were  repeated  by  one  Dolet,  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  convicted  of  irreligion,  A.  D.  1546.  The 
dispute  made  so  much  noise  in  the  literary  world,  that  a  history 
of  the  dvil  war  between  the  party  of  Erasmus  and  the  Cicero* 
niains  was  written  by  a  learned  man  of  the  day,  but  never  pub* 
lished.  This  literary  affray  terminated  as  it  ought,  by  confining 
the  public  admiration  for  the .  orator  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  conveys  a  warm  panegyric  in  his  philippic 
against  Erasmus  :  *'  ejus  scripta  sunt  ejusmodi,  ut  in  ipsis  illius 
etiamnum  mens  spiret^  atque  is  genius,  qui  arcanam  quandam 
efferat  energiam." 

Joseph  Scaliger  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  eloquence,  but  a  poor 
one  of  his  philosophical  works  :  *^  libros  oranes  philosophicos 
Ciceronis  nihil  f^cio ;  nihil  enim  in  iis  est,  quod  doceat^  demon- 
stret,  et  cogat,  nihil  Aristotelicum.^' 
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Cardial  Du  Perron  said  : ''  11  j  a  plus  en  deox  pages  de  Cio^rod^ 
qu'en  dix  de  Sen^que  ;  il  y  a  plus  en  une  ^pltre  de  Cic^ron^ 
qu'eu  dix  de  Pline.  La  r^publique  de  Rome  n'a  rien  d'egal  k 
eiie,  que  I'^loquence  de  Cic^ron."* 

But  of  all  the  moderns^  Cooyers  Middleton  has  done  Cicero  the 
fullest  justice.  Though  perhaps  he  may  sometimes  be  taxed 
with  being  too  enthusiastic  in  his  favour.  He  usually  endeavours 
to  exalt  the  orator  at  the  expense  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  others^ 
in  matters  too  of  inferior  importance,  and  in  cases  wherein  from 
the  sudden  and  rapid  phases  which  political  affairs  then  assumed^ 
we  may  presume  that  Cicero  was  as  often  in  the  wrong  as  the 
others.  The  sincere  and  philosophical  Atticus  is  notspared ;  he  is  in 
general  too  cold  in  his  friendship  for  Middleton  ;  who  would  have 
him  speed  post-haste  from  Attica  to  Arpinum,  on  the  reception 
of  any  querulous  letter.  In  spite  of  these  few  blemishes,  his 
work  remains  a  standard  specimen  of  biography,  and  perhaps  the 
most  perfect,  that  the  English  language  can  show. 

It  may  be  wished  that  he  had  devoted  another  section  to  an 
analysis  of  the  orator's  works.  We  can  only  conclude  that  of 
such  volume  was  the  h6art,  of  such  force  and  exuberance  was  the 

Senius  of  Cicero,  that  Middleton,  though  a  very  superior  man^ 
ad  neither  energy  nor  time  sufficient  for  the  undertaking. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  philosophical  Bayle  did  not  handle 
the  life  of  TuUius.  In  one  of  his  notes  to  the  article  TbUto,  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  the  finest  of 
the  orator's  works.  The  high  opinion  which  that  eminent  critic 
entertains  of  Cicero,  is  one  of  the  very  few  points  in  which  he  ia 
not  sceptical. 

F^nelon,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Eloquence,  prefers  with  judgment 
the  later  to  the  earlier  orations  ;  and  though  he  bestows  the 
palm  of  superiority  on  Demosthenes,  he  withholds  not  a  warm  en- 
comium from  his  rival ;  in  which  opinion  D'Auger,  the  French 
translator  of  Demosthenes,  seems  to  coincide. 

Rapin,  in  the  best  parallel  that  has  been  written  between  the 
Athenian  and  Roman  orators,  is  of  opinion  that  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  is  better  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
thepopulace,  than  that  of  Demosthenes. 

The  Abb^  D'Olivet  was  so  enthusiastic  in  bis  admiration  of 
Cicero,  that  he  not  only  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  com- 
menting his  works,  but  felt  irritated  if  any  body  urged  any  thing 
against  his  favourite  author. 

Quite  the  reverse  Montesquieu  ;  who  in  his  parallel  between 
.Cato  and  Cicero,  says  that  virtue  in  the  latter,  was  merely  an 
accessary ;  that  with  a  dazzling  genius,  he  possessed  a  common 
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mlhcl ;  that  he  was  incapable  of  filling  the  first  station  m  the 
M)ublic,  daring  the  tage  of  a  cini  war  ;  that  he  only  wished  its 
'salivation,  to  procure  applause  for  himself ;  seeing  things  always  h 
trax)ent  de  cent  petites  passions.^ 

Biair  in  his  valuable  Lectures,  analyses  his  oratory  with  a  judi- 
cious and  temperate  admiration :  but  agrees  with  F^n^lon  in  pre- 
ferring Demosthenes  even  as  a  popular  orator* 

We  may  infer,  I  thrnk,  from  the  works  of  Laharpe,  certainly 
one  of  the  first  critics  of  the  last  century,  that  he  preferred  Cicero 
upon  the  whole  to  D<f  mosthenes  as  an  orator. 

D'Azara,  late  Spanish  anbassador  at  Paris,  dot  only  translated 
Middleton  into  his  own  masculine  dialect,  but  embellished  his 
production  with  engravings  from  valuable  busts  and  medals  ;  ha 
added  moreover  interesting  annotations,  which  declare  a  mini 
almost  immersed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  various  excellencies 
of  Cicero. 

Voltaire  was  lavish  of  his  admiration  ;  and  entertained  even  a 
high  opinion  of  his  poetical  talents  :  V  a-t-U  rten  de  pku  beau  que 
les  versy  qui  nous  eont  re$t^  de  eon  po^me  eur  Marius  f 

Rodsseaa  thought  him  nothing  but  a  declaimer.  His  opinion^ 
however,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  not  of  much  import;  for  though 
a  man  of  ardent  imagination  and  fine  wit,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  duly  that  steadiness  of  prin- 
ciple, necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  great  statesman  and 
lawver. 

Burke,  in  more  than  one  of  his  orations,  bursts  forth  with  en- 
comiums strongly  pronounced. 

Not  so  Fox ;  whose  opinion  as  to  his  character,  though  not  as 
to  his  eloquence,  conveys  but  a  catittous  and  cold  approbation  2 
whether  froiti  thinking  that  he  already  enjoyed  his  full  share  of 
celebrity ;  whether  from  disgust  at  certain  passages  in  his  works, 
betraying  self-conceit ;  whether  from  an  habitual  scepticism  on 
historical  topics  in  general,  uncertain.f 

Of  all  those  who  have  discussed  the  Political  affairs  of  Rome, 
■I      ■    ■     <    I        ■  ■    ■■■■.■■  I  I     I    ..».  I  ■«^.— ^ 

*  Graodeor  et  D^cad.  dc8  Romaios.  He  fonnd  it  easy  to  write  this  in  his  snag 
retreat  at  Bordeavk/  What  sort  of  passions  would  he  have  mastered  before  the 
Vortts,  tae  Plsoa,  the  Catilmes,  the  Automi  f^-Gnnd  Pr^sidcot,  tn  aiirais  ^t^ 
^ema/k.^^VU  stems,  however,  to  make  a  sort  of  oMMids  hamorobU  for  the  above 
assertion  in  his  PtnaeU  Divenet ;  in  which  he  says  :  **  Cic^ron  »elon  moi,  est 
iitt  des  plQs  grandtf  eiprits  qui  aieut  jaaiais  M ;  I'ame  tonjonn  beHe,  lonqu'elte 
tfiCaitpMfaible. 

f  IIm  political  ^are«r  of  Fox  corresponded  in  the  essentials  with  the  Romaa 
orator's.  Greatly  however  as  £ngland  is  indebted  to  his  noble  exertions,  it  is 
Incontestable  that  he  was  neither  so  great  an  orator,  neither  did  he  move  in  so 
arduous  a  sphere,  neilber  had  be  tho  legal  attainments,  or  so  ttadi  phllosopliiBal 
grandeor  as  Cicero  *,  neither  did  he  purchase  his  fame  with  so  moch  sufenag  or 
personal  haaard.  In  one  point,  and  in  one  alone,  he  was  soperior  to  Gcero ;  and 
diat  was  in  rardy  altnding  to  himself,  and  when  he  did,  in  doing  it  witkoMdcity. 
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Hook^  in  his  History,  has  done  more  to  detract  from  Cieei6^ 
merit  than  any  other.  Had  he  not  been  a  learned  man,  his  re- 
marks would  be  consigned  to  oblivion*  Ingenious  as  many  of  his 
notes  are,  a  fixed  determination  to  lower  Tullius  in  the  public 
estimation  is  but  too  apparent.  It  Is  amusing  to  trace  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  harpoon  him  with  his  spleen,  and  cut  him  ap 
piece-meal  for  the  market.  The  fish,  however,  that  he  encounters 
js  too  great ;  the  hook  has  little  or  no  hold. 

The  orator  also  appears  to  be  no  great  favourite  with  Melmoth; 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  elegant  version  of  the  Epistolas 
Fandliares.  He  dwells  with  apparent  satisfaction  on  contra- 
dictory passages ;  and  draws  therefrom  positive  conclusions  pre- 
judicial to  the  orator,  without  making  due  allowances  for  the 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  any  intermeditite  letters ;  for  the  rapid 
alterations  to  which  public  affairs  were  subjected,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary characters  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius ;  which  probably 
made  Cicero  appear  one  day  hasty  or  weak,  while  the  next  might 
prove  him  to  have  been  in  the  same  case,  temperate  and  judi- 
cious. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  treatise  on  Exile,  seems  to  look  down 
upon  the  Man  of  Arpinum  with  a  mixed  sentiment  of  pity  and 
coqtempt.  It  is  true  that  he  seizes  him  in  the  most  vulnerable 
part^  wliich  is  his  conduct  during  banishment.  That  it  had 
nothing  of  the  firmness  of  the  Stoa,  the  well-known  letters  to 
Terentia  abundantly  prove.  But  was  Lord  Bolingbroke  an  ade- 
quate judge  of  Tullius  in  this  case  ?  Did  he  ever  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  powerf;!  desperado  as  Clodius  7  Could  his  retreat 
in  Orleans  be  put  in  competition  with  the  exile  of  Cicero  at 
Thessalonica  ?  Did  he,  after  having  rescued  his  country  from  a 
formidable  conspiracy,  reap  as  a  reward  the  sale  of  his  estates, 
the  burning  of  liis  palace,  the  separation  of  his  wife  and  children, 
himself  houseless,  defenceless,  and  driven  from  place  to  place 
like  the  meanest  outcast  ?  If  he  did,  and  showed  that  firmness 
in  his  reverse,  which  he  lauds  at  the  expense  of  Cicero,  his 
criticism  would  not  fail  to  have  due  weight,  Henry  St.  John  !— 
Though  your  periods  may  be  more  Ciceronian  thao  those  of  other 
English  writers,  posterity  will  compel  you  to  stand  on  even  ground, 
before  you  can  presume  to  turn  up  your  nose  at  Tullius  in  exile. 

Of  all  the  chargt's  which  have  been  urged  against  Ciceco,  one, 
too,  whichhas  obtained  no  trifling  credit,  that  of  cowardice,  appears 
to  stand  on  the  slenderest  foundation.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate 
the  leading  actions  of  his  life,  not  with  the  hope  of  being  ^ble  to 
place  them  in  a  new  point  of  view,  but  that  those  who  persist  in 
thinking  him  a  poltroon,  may  strive  to  reconcile  as  they  can,  tliose 
acts,  at  otie  glance,  with  their  opinion. 

Not  then  to  insist  on  the  extraordinary  industry  of  his  juvenile 
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^ears,  which  enabled  him^  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  discuss,  in 
the  presence  of  the  first  lawyers  of  Rome,  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  an  orator,  and  which,  if  not  actual  courage,  must  have 
depended  on  a  quality  of  mind  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  we  find 
him  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his  legal  career,  traversing 
all  Sicily  on  foot,  braving,  at  every  step,  the  agents  and  assassins 
of  Verres  ;  and  not  only  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  pro- 
curing materials  for  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  forensic 
eloquence  extant,  but  thereby  entailing  on  his  own  head,  the 
hatred  and  maledictions  of  more  than  half  of  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy.— First  proof  of  his  cowardice. 

After  the  promnlgation  of  Otho's  law,  which  assigned  separate 
seats  in  the  theatre  to  the  equestrian  order,  Cicero,  as  soon  as  in- 
formed of  the  disturbance  which  consequently  ensued,  and  of  the 
blows  given  and  received  by  the  partisans  and  opposers  of  the 
law,  entered  the  theatre  in  his  toga  coniularis^  ordered  the  specta- 
tors to  follow  him  forthwith  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  chastised 
them  there  with  the  valour  of  his  tongue,  and  so  wrought  upon 
them  with  his  eloquence,  that  they  not  only  returned  in  order  to 
tlie  theatre,  but  vied  with  the  knights  themselves  in  conferring 
applause  on  that  Otho,  whom  just  before  they  had  overwhelmed 
with  hisses. — Second  proof  of  his  cowardice. 

We  almost  feel  a  repugnance  in  adverting  to  the  well-known 
particulars  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  sounding  as  they  do  in 
the  ears  of  every  school-boy ;  to  his  unwearied  exertions  in  detect 
ing  and  punishing  the  most  nefarious  project  e\'er  conceived  to 
undermine  the  settled  order  of  a  state.  Neither  the  number,  nor 
ferocity  of  the  conspirators,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  first 
families,  nor  the  suspicion  of  Caesar  himself  being  privy  to  the 
plot,  nor  the  consciousness  of  his  own  head  being  destined  for 
amputation,  could  deter  him  from  laying  open  the  whole  conspi- 
racy in  five  splendid  orations,  and  thereby  proving  himself  not 
merely  the  most  energetic  civil  chief  magistrate  that  ever  acted  on 
a  similar  emergency,  but,  as  the  repulse  of  Catiline  from  Prsneste 
showed,  an  active  and  intelligent  military  officer: 

^— —  galeatum  ponit  ubique 
Praesidiam  attonitu,  et  in  oaini  gente  laborat. 

This,  then,  mast  pass  for  the  third  proof  of  his  cowardice ; 
which  shall  be  further  corroborated  by  the  prompt  measures  wliJch 
he  took  to  punish  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  under  his  own  eyes;  a 
daring  expedient,  and  only  justifiable  from  the  imminent  dangers 
which  beset  the  republic* 

*  According  to  Appi«ii,  Cicero,  at  the  bead  of  some  troops,  secnred  their 
persons,  aud  then  returned  to  tht  aenate,  to  decide  resp«oiing'  them  ;  if  to,  he 
was  in  perfect  order :  but  soppoainff  he  waa  not,  was  he  not  chief  magistfatc  in  a 
cnm  or  ohexampled  difficulty  ?-*-Appi|ui.  II.  c.  i. 
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The  fourth  shall  be  the  incontestable  e^denee  ^ha,t  Wf  posses* 
q(  his  having  directed  the  artillery  of  ^f  elaqvenmi  W^Mt  thci 
most  opulent,  iniquitous,  and  powerfa)  individuakf  Thf^  VerffS> 
the  Pisos^  the  Clodii,  the  Gabinii^  ttns  Antonii, 

referentes  naTibas  alcis 
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were  pinioned  down  hand  and  foot,  by  the  iuTCCtives  of  t|M 
notable  poltroon.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  vigoi^r  of  heart  and  ia-* 
tellect,  on  which  the  delivery  of  his  exiempoianeous  debating 
speeches  must  have  depended,  nor  on  the  boldne&s  wit^  which  ^i^ 
faced  the  people,  to  dissuade  them  from  accepting  the  law  proposed 
by  Rullus,  a  law  best  calculated  of  all  others,  to  foment  tlieif 
feverous  passions;  nor  on  the  spirit  which  he  showed  ^t  the^ufg^ 
of  Pindenessus,  where  there  appears  at  least  to  have  been  sqim 
smart  skirmishings  let  us  hapten  to  the  consideration  of  the  <^v* 
cumstancesof  his  death,  which  in  the  opinion  of  hi9i  df tcact^m 
afford  abundant  proofs  of  his  pusiHanimity. 

.  We  find  from  Plutarch,  that  he  was  at  Tusculanuoi,  whea  the 
news  of  his  being  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triomviralej 
reached  lilm.  He  and  his  brother  Quintus  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  the  Asturan  villa ;  but  not  having  made  their  final 
arrangements,  oti  the  road  they  agreed  to  separate,  after  many 
demonstrations  of  reciprocal  affection ;  Quintus^  H)^  retwn  to 
Tuscutanum,  to  procure  necessities  for  the  voyage )  Mafciia,  to 
provide  by  the  sea-shore  a  vessel  for  their  escape,  la  the 
interval,  Quintus  appears  to  havj^  been  killed.  Marcas»  haviiig 
found  a  boat  at  Astura,  embarked  with  the  view  of  dri4>pMig 
down  to  his  Formian  villa;  but  his  stomach  being  disccnn* 
posed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  he  was  put  on  shofre  war  tbe 
Circeian  promontory,  {Punta  di  Terracma.)  Hece^  it  is  tni^> 
he  passed  a  night  in  cruel  agitation  ;  and  the  next  morning  be 
walked  about  twelve  miles  on  the  via  Appia  towards  Rome,  v^itk 
the  view  of  falling  by  his  own  hand  in  the  p^ce  of  Oct|iviuB« 
Ilere  again  he  appears  to  have  been  perplexed  by  doi^bt ,  foe  the 
thought  which  came  across  his  mind  of  the  probability  of  meet- 
ing on  the  road,  the  emissaries  of  the  Triumvirs,  who  most  likely 
would  have  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  induced  him  to  turn  back, 
and  regain  his  Formian  villa  ;  where  it  appears  that  he  determined 
to  await  his  destiny.  But  his  attendants,  more  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life  than  himself,  had  prepared  a  litter  to 
convey  him  to  the  beach,  which  they  with  difficulty  persuaded 
him  to  enter.  The  assassins  shortly  after  came  up  with  him  ; 
when  eyeing  them  stedfastly,  he  protruded  his  venerable  head» 
so  covered  with  clotted  filth  and  dust,  so  disfigured  by  anxietiea 
as  to  be  searceiy  recognized  by  his  attendants^  who,  it  appears^ 


veie  witKog  to  fight  for  him,  but  purittftot  to  tho  eomnwodi  of 
Ibeir  master,  left  the  eiLecutiouers  to  do  their  buainess.* 

Platarcli,  when  be  says  that  we  caonot  eootrmplate  bis  exit 
withoat  pity,  evidently  nsistakes  the  doubt  with  which  the  orator 
was  beset  (or  fear  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  bad  deteroaioed  to  die^  few 
men  could  meet  their  end  with  more  firmoess* 

fiat,  cry  his  detractors,  did  he  not  turn  pale,  and  betray  proofs 
of  fearful  agitation  in  the  delivery  of  the  Pro  MUone  f  Wliai  I 
would  they  have  had  him  present  a  buxom  rubicund  physiognomyt 
with  the  weight  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  brilliant  defences 
ever  uttered  pressing  on  his  nerves,  at  a  moment  when  the  Clodtaft 
faction  was  by  no  means  extinct,  when  there  was  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  he  would  again  witness  those  disturbances,  which 
before  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  at  Thessalonica?  sorational, 
so  conscientious  are  these  dealers  in  hypercriticism,  that  they 
would  have  had  TuUius  possess  all  that  fine  and  strong  feeliiig  on 
which  pure  eloquence  depends,  and  not  have  had  him  possess  it* 
His  anxiety,  his  agitation,  call  it  if  you  will,/«0K,.did  not  prevent 
him  from  facing  his  adversaries,  and  delivering  the  oratioQ  ia 
persoo.t 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  emancipate  him  from  the  imputaliott  of  va» 
nity.  Candour  indeed  compels  us  to  confess  that  there  are  certaio 
pamges  in  his  orations,  more  especially  in  those  which  were  deli'* 
vered  on  his  return  from  exile^  in  which  he  is  almost  fnlaoose ; 
and  the  unfortunate  letter  to  Lucoeius  remains  a  standing  proof 
of  those  accesses  of  weakness  to  which  the  greatest  of  our  species 
are  occasionally  liableX*  Yet  something  perhaps  should  be 
allowed  for  the  genius  of  the  times  ;  somethmg  for  the  uoparal- 

•  *'  SatM  constat  smtoh  pecatos  faiise  ad  dimicandim  ;  ipmro  depani  laeliean, 
et  oowtos  pati,  quod  loni  ioiqua  cogcrct,  jontiMe."    Liv.  ap.  8€Bec. 

A  fragioant  of  Aufidiw  Bassns,  a  Romaa  hintoriaD,  talk  us  tlMt  ha  a?eii 
anticipated  the  aBsaMiaa,  '<  Anfidiiis  BaniM,  et  ipsa,  aihii  dobitavit  da  araoM^ 
Ciceronia,  qnin  forliter  se  morti  non  pnebuerit  laotum,  sad  ditalarit ;  at  reosala 
.veloy  postquam  armatos  vidit :  ego  verd  coiisisto,  ait,  accf  de  veteraiic*  et  si  hoc 
sahem  rccte  potes  facere,  incide  cervicem,'*  The  Yererao  hesitating,  he  appears 
to  have  eiK:oiiFaf|ed  him  with  a  sort  of  joking  defiance  *  **  trementi  dcinda 
dabitantiqne,  quid  ad  me,  inqait,  si  priwikni  veDitseiis  V  I  suppose  yon  woqM 
faint  away,  if  I  were  the  first  whom  you  had  to  execute^ 

We  see  from  the  preceding  sentence,  that  Livius,  not  very  warm  in  his  adnira* 
tion  of  Cicero,  bears  full  testnnonv  to  tne  courage  which  he  displayed  in  his  last 
moments ;  he  adds :  "  prominent!  ax  lacticl.  pr^bentiqae  immotam  oerTicem, 
capiitpnscisnm  est.**    Liv.  ap.  Senec  Snas.  VI. 

f  The  speech  indeed  is  beUeved  to  have  been  retouched ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  was  delivered  nearly  to  a  similar  tenour. 

J  Ep.  Faniil.  V.  en.  l«. 

His  own  words  will  be  oOen  fonad  however  to  vindicate  Cicero  of  vain  gloiy ; 
though  certainty  not  always :  *'  £t  quoniam  hoc  reprehendis,  qadd  solere  me  dicat 
de  me  Ipso  gloriosius  prsdicare  \  qais  onqoam  audivit  coin  ego  de  me,  aisi 
coactns,  ac  necessarid  dicerem?  Non  tam  sum  existimandus  da  gastis  reba| 
gloriarii  quim  de  objactis  uon  confiteri."    Pro  domo  sua  ad  Pontificcs.  S6. 
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leled  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  ;  something  foi^ 
the  necessity  under  which  he  laboured  of  confirming,  by  his  owir 
example,  the  watering  opinions  of  several  of  those,  on  whose  inte-^ 
grity  the  salvation  of  the  republic  depended  ;  something  for  that 
tfanscendancy  of  mind,  which  authorised  in  him  certain  devia- 
tions from  common  rules,  which  would  be  inexcusable  in  minds 
of  an  ordinary  stamp  ;  something  too  for  those  impulses  of  exul- 
tation, which,  thougli  better  becoming  a  politician  than  a  philoso- 
pher, it  was  natural  for  him  to  give  way  to,  after  having  trium- 
phed over  the  iniquity  of  the  Clodian  faction.  Much  ns  he  had 
of  self  on  his  tongue,  no  man  had  less  of  it  in  his  heart.* 

His  unequalled  career  at  the  bar,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
consulate,  induced  most  people  to  expect  little  less  than  miracles 
from  Cicero  |  and  the  position,  in  which  he  is  most  exposed  to 
attack,  is  the  conduct  which  he  observed  with  respect  to  the  Cs- 
aarean  and  Pompejan  factions.  The  word  faction  will,  I  think^ 
go  a  great  way  towards  vindicating  the  steps  which  he  pursued  ; 
which,  to  the  adulators  of  hereditary  chief  magistracies  esta- 
blished by  force  of  arms,  appear  unsatisfactory,  and  oscillating. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  party  of  Csesar  was  evident- 
ly a  faction  purely  miUiaryi  diverging  from  the  cwil  institutions  of 
the  republic.  That  of  Pompeius  too,  though  far  more  plausible 
than  his  antagonist's,  skreened  as  it  was  by  the  ostensible  motive 
of  protecting  the  existing  civil  institutions,  ought,  I  apprehend, 
^  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  rival  miUlary  faction  of  Csesar^  if 
contemplated  in  its  true  light.f  The  defeat  at  Pharsalia  cer- 
tainly preserves  the  honour  ofPbmpeius  unimpeachable,  since  we 
can  conclude  nothing  positice  with  respect  to  bis  ulterior  projects. 
But  how  would  he  have  acted  had  he  there  been  the  conqueror  ? 
Was  he  not  a  military  man  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 

*  The  same  charge  of  vanity,  if  persisted  in  by  hypercritics,  oaght  also  to  impli- 
cate Demosthenes.  I  know  no  passages  in  Cicero,  in  which  self-complacency  ia 
BMire  consptcnons  than  the  following  : 

•••• irw;  ovy^  &iFearron  ty^^OTora  v/utg  e^ov\t\jffair6t  tfiot  nuff^trng,    ...  ••        "^ 

•.•  ••••.•••  Tig  ot  i  r  vo\§t  hMywVf  xoi  y^a^ctfv,  xau  xgarrmff  xat  axXtvg  iearrop  ug  re 
irgay/uira  et^ttatf  8ouf ;  cyw •  • 

..•••••••  8i*  it^tva  8c  «\Xov  fi  iroXi;  tffT*^ct»wreUf(^tVfii$ovkoy  >ayw  xou  ^i)TO^,)  irXfl*  V 

«/&«,  ou8*  ct»  f  If  •unnr  i^o • 

■  •••..••   ^ovop  Tftw    X«yorra>»,  xm  frtiroXiriuo/itVaw,  tyta  n}v  n}f  avpwm;  ra^tp  cv  TO$f 

Zitntg  oux  tXsTov 

•    •  •  •  ifKttf   y    tirnruo-fmrff  fiiirt  y^a^irr*  o»  i/too  y^ao|/a<  /8«Xtio»  /ui}8f va,  fiijTi  ir^«r» 

rerrar<  w^cu,  pLrin  ir^ivfitwrra  nQtafii^jceu  tr^o^^ort^ov,  /uqri  iireuvrt^cv 

••«..•  xou  Toana  fxot  ^rorra  ir«TOii}ra<|  xeu  ov8«ff  fii^xort  av^^onrwy  tu^oi  ro  x«t*  c/u 

•v8f»  t\K»i^  y.. 

•••••••••••.  xou  /uytarvf  8c  VDvyfxaron  rm  xcT*  t/tavrc*  eaSfenrwf  T^trricf,  jravra  tocuvol 

frfuag  xou  ^ixeuve  ^tiFoXiTiVfioUy  oi»  raur'  oi^iot  rifiaff^ou DEPI  TTE^AKOT.  jmuHm* 

The  truth  is  that  Demosthenes  is  not  so  mnch  studied. 

f  This  will  be  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  note,  as  far,  at  least;  as  concurrent 
testimony  wiil  admit. 


word  ?  Did  not  Cicero,  iDtimate  as  his  koowledfe  ^ss  of  hafanaa 
Dat4ire,  draw  the  more  than  probable  inference,  that  the  final 
resalt  to  the  republic  would  have  been  pretty  similar,  whether 
Cffisar  or  Pompeius  conquered  at  Pharsalia  )  How  theo  did  he 
act  in  that  conjuncture  ?  As  well  apparently  as  a  aioU  individual 
could,  who  had  the  best  interests  of  the  republic  at  heart ;  and  who 
was  bnent  on  supporting  the  good  cause,  without  entirely  compro* 
raising  himself  with  Pompeius,  and  his  cohorts  ;  for  though  he 
was  not  in  the  field,  we  6nd  lum  active  at  Dyrrachium  in  doing  all 
that  a  cioU  individual  could,  to  prop  the  reeling  fortunes  of  the 
republic.  His  cavilling  detractors  can  only  approve  his  con'luct 
with  the  provisos  of  his  having  served  under  Pompeius  in  the 
actions  near  Dyrrachium,  and  at  Pharsalia  ;  of  his  classing  him* 
self  at  a  venture,  among  that  generaKs  centurions,  and  of  seeing 
him  driven  from  rank  to  rank  by  blustering  military,  chiefs*  This 
foresooth^  would  have  been  a  proper  sphere  for  him,  who  alone  by 
his  civil  exertions,  had  rescued  the  state /rom  an  atrocious  conspi- 
racy ;  for  him  who  was  of  consular  dignity,  and  who  had  thrown 
such  lustre  round  the  chief  magistracy  and  the  tribunals  1 

Neither  would  they  be  satisfied  with  this.  They  require  him 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  have  followed  the  discomfited  for- 
tune of  Pompeius,  and  have  died  with  him  on  the  Egyptian 
strand  ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  few  or  no  hopes  for  the  repub- 
lic would  have  remained  had  he  done  so;  and  though  it  is  incon- 
testable that,  by  resuming  his  station  in  Italy,  he  at  once  consult- 
ed hi^  own  dignity,  proved  his  courage,  and  formed  a  necessary 
rallying  point  for  the  separated  partisans  of  Pompeius  ;  prefer- 
ring to  be  crushed  by  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  citadel,  rather 
than  to  falling,  if  not  ignobly,  at  least  uuprofitably  in  the  out- 
works. Petty  jealousies,  in  afiairs  of  such  moment,  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  attempt  to 
draw  conclusions  in  his  favour  ;  but  we  cannot  discover  any  rea- 
son why  he  should  have  felt  strong  yearnings  of  personal  affec- 
tion for  Pompeius,  who  repulsed  him  with  contumely,  when  he 
implored  his  assistance  against  Clodlus  ;  who  on  his  return  from 
the  Mithridatic  war,  testified  towards  Cicero  nothing  but  a  polite 
<*oldness,  fruit  probably  of  the  jealousy  which  he  entertained  of 
the  glory  accruing  to  the  orator,  from  the  annihilation  of  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspiracy.* 


*  '*  In  Pompeio  nihil  coni<f ,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  liberum,  nihil  «y  -nte  mhartxctg 
lioncstam/'  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Atticus ;  and  in  another,  *'  is  qoi  nos  tibi  qnon- 
dam  ad  pedes  stratos  ne  sublevabat  quidem."  Traces  of  secret  pantings  for  illegi- 
timate power  may  be  discovered  from  tlie  conduct  of  Pompeius.  What  did  Cassias 
think  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  written  when  Cesar  was  in  Spain,  with  the 
hope  that  the  latter  would  conquer,  Ca»sar  not  having  yet  fully  developed  his 
ambitioos  views  ?    **  Peream  nisi  soUicitui  sum  -,  ac  malo  veterem  ac  clementem 
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To  com«  then  cloeely  to  the  point,  bow  wottM  bis  enemies  have 
had  hitn  act  ?  Wonlii  they  have  had  hitn  cast  himself  at  a  veD«> 
ture,  and  without  any  reserve^  among  the  centurions  of  Pdmpeius  i 
TThis  would  have  been  as  rational  as  the  architect  removing  the 
main  buttress  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  centre  of  an  old  build- 
ings to  one  of  the  wings.  Would  they  have  bad  him  espouse  at  once 
Cttsar's  interests  ?  This  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  of  the  republici  of  those  principles  which  he  had 
uniformly  supported,  and  tantamount  to  treason.  Would  they 
have  bad  him,  sword  in  hand,  head  a  third  party  of  his  own  ?  This 
step  would  have  convulsed  the  sinking  and  shattered  republic  with 
a  third  military  faction.  If  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  observed, 
appears  at  ail  unsatisfactory,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  contendiog 
rivab,  rather  than  to  any  timorousness,  or  tergiversation  springiDg 
from  himself. 

**  But,"  continue  his  detractors,  **  it  is  impossible  to  surmount 
his  having  flattered  C«esar."  Do  those  who  condemn  him  point 
blank  for  this,  weigh  attentively  the  superior  qualities  with  which 
Julius  was  gifted  ?  the  paramount  ascendancy  which  he  had 
aoQuired,  not  only  with  the  army  and  people,  but  with  at  least  one 
half  of  the  senate  ?  Great  as  Tollius  was,  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  kick  at  random  against  the  pricks  of  the  man  whose 
talents  were  so  varied  and  extraordinary,  and  whose  parallel 
in  energies  and  resources  nevet*  existed  either  before  or  since 
his  periods  Cicero  knew  him  well  $  he  was  aware  that  (hough 
hurried  headlong  by  ambition  he  had  a  heart  sosceptible  of 
generous  impressions,  neither  was  he  a  man  to  be  controuled 
by  taunts  and  reproaches.  By  using  then  conciliatoty  means, 
he  hoped,  if  not  to  extinguish  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  he^ 
tween  the  two  rivals,  at' least  to  prevent  the  clouds  that  Wert 
blackening  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political  hotiaon,  from 
coming  in  violent  contact,  and  pouring  their  angry  flames  oo 

ctominnin  habere,  qn&m  cnideleni  et  dotddi  experiri.  Scis  Cneias  quto  ait 
firtdns :  sdn  qnomodo  crndelitatem  virtntem  pntet."  CaAS.  Ciceron.  Fflmil.  XV. 
19.  Patertolas  too,  coBfirms  hia  secret  aim  at  exorbiturt  power ;  **  neqae  Po»-> 
peins  at  pHuiiim  ad  rempublicam  cut  adgresiut,  qaenqaam  animo  parem  tolit.^ 
IL  c,  S3.  Appian  also  states  tliat  Pompeios,  when  ordered  by  the  consuls  to 
head  the  armies  of  tiie  repnblic  against  CsMar,  replied,  that  be  was  readr  to 
obey  then  ia  aUlMagty  —lass  oifoiiniitaacai  sugge^tod  i^makiMg  ftwre  odmsiAU* 
Appiao  remarks  Uiat  this  was  a  cunning  and  evasive  answer.  What  were  tiie 
Secret  suggestions  of  his  heart,  when,  on  the  rooming  of  the  battle  of  Fharsalia, 
tnrnlog  to  his  friends  he  remarked^  that  on  whatever  side  the  victory  might  prove, 
it  was  snre  to  be  pregnant  with  intermmable  calamities  to  the  Roman  people  ? 
App.  IL  c  4.  All  this  tends  to  show,  that  Cicero's  caution  wiUi  respect  to 
PompeiiiSi  was  the  result  of  his  discriminating  and  sound  judgment. 
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the  fttifll  of  the  state.*  As  soon  as  Csssar  gave  prooA  of  his 
dishooest  intentions,  Tullius  appears  to  have  l)een  not  less  decid-^ 
ed  than  Brutus,  Cassias,  or  any  other  of  the  coaspirators.f 

f '  Then  why  did  he  not  use  the  dagger  in  the  Curia  Ponupe^ 
tana  f**  Here  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  as  much  judgment 
as  the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the  case  would  allow.  He, 
whose  career  was  so  eminently  legal,  who  had  grown  hoary  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  state,  would  have  otfered  violence  to  his  prin- 
ciples, to  the  majesty  of  those  laws  of  which  he  was  the  main 
bulwark,  had  he  vibrated  the  poignard  with  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
several  of  the  others,  who  were  professed  military  men,  or  who 
had  filled,  comparatively  with  his  own,  subordinate  stations  in  the 
repablic.  We  may  conclude,  too,  that  he  must  have  felt  an 
invincible  repugnance  in  sheathing  a  weapon  in  the  breast  of 
that  Csesar,  whose  qualities  of  soul  were  so  transcendant«  and 
who  had  proved  himself  so  eminent  in  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
Cicero. 

Standing,  then,  as  he  did,  daggerless,  in  or  near  the  Curia 
Pompetana^  fixing  merely  his  ferret  and  fiery  eyes  on  the  gorgeous 
victim  appareled  for  the  sacrifice^  he  not  only  acted  the  most 
jjidicioos  part  in  a  crisis  of  such  delicacy  and  diflScuIty,  but 
equalled  at  least  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  courage ;  for  if 
any  thing  had  happened  adverse  to  them,  Tullius,  whose  political 

*  VelMiu  Patercnltts  obsenres  that  Cicero  was  the  only  senator  who  proposed 
terms  of  reconciliation :  **  anic^  caveote  Cicerone  cooconliv  publics  f*  con- 
§fmcd  fifo  by  Appiaa,  Lib.  II.  c.  4. 

t  Pbilipp.  II.  fottim.  Perhaps  the  first  open  proof  of  Cssat^  viewa 
exploded  ouriBg  that  splendid  procession  in  his  tionoar  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  YeBos  Genitrix ;  whereat  the  tribone  Pontins  Aquila  alone  kept  bis  seat.  At 
which  Jnlins  starting  from  the  curate  chair,  and  on  the  brink  of  epilepsy :  *'  Repete 
eigd  nunc  i  me  rempnblicam,  Ponti  Aqnila  !'*  On  granting  aay  fiivonr  to  his 
partisans  lor  some  days  afterwards,  he  added  '*  si  tamen  per  PoDtiom  Aqnilam 
Uciierlt.''  The  life  of  tliis  extraordinary  man  has  never  yet  b«en  properly  handled ; 
it  reqidrea  something  higher  than  the  respectable  qualities  of  Platarch.  When 
we  consider  the  incredible  celerity  of  his  movements,  the  magnanimity  which  he 
displayed  in  pardoning  his  enemies,  the  tears  which  he  shed  on  the  death  of  hit 
rival,  can  we  resist  from  dwelling  with  complacency  on  the  lines  of  Virgil  ? 

Gaodidns  iusoetnm  miratnr  limen  Olympi, 
Snbpedibnsqne  videt  nnbes  et  sidera  Daphnis ; 
Ergo  alacris  sylvas,  et  csstera  mra  volaptas, 
Paaaqne  pastoretqoe  tenet,  Dryadasqne  poellas. 

Dark  spots  indeed  we  find  m  his  character ;  bat  tliey  are  such  as  we  behold  in 
the  son,  which  the  drcnmambieot  fire  conceals  from  all  bat  miervteopie  eyes. 

X  OaOU  em,  Ad  Att.  XIV.  ep.  14^  We  may  infer  from  which  that  be  was 
present,  or  aboat  the  scene  of  action.  Bot  4here  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Tre- 
OoniBs,  difficnlt  lo  reconcile  with  this :  *'  Quilm  vellem  ad  illas  paleberrimas 
epniaa  Id.  Mart  me  inviiilsses  ["  Peihaps  this  apparent  contradiction  is  explained 
by  taking  «paii<e  ttlerally,  a  sapper  peihaps  given  by  one  of  the  conspirators^ 
wbere^i^  they  arrangsd  sabseqnent  measarea.— If  he  was  not  in  the  Cum  Pool* 
peiana,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  close  at  hand« 
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sentiments  were  well  known,  would  have  sold  his  life  at  a  cheapar 
rate  than  the  others  who  were  armed. 

The  conduct  which  Cicero  observed  subsequent  to  the  deatk 
of  Ceesar,  seems  not  less  satisfactory  and  judicious ;  for  if  the 
senate,  as  he  advised,  and  not  the  conspirators  only,  had  assem- 
bled in  the  capitol,  the  republic  perhaps  might  have, been  saved, 
or  at  least  spared  those  sanguinary  scenes,  which  took  place  dar- 
ing the  second  triumvirate.*  Those  who  persist  in  taxia^ 
Cicero  with  cowardice,  must  first  tear  to  pieces  Brutus  and  Ca»- 
sius,  who,  after  the  assassination  of  Csesar,  retired  to  Antium, 
from  fear  of  the  populace,  though  they  filled  the  o£Bce  of  pr»tor  ; 
but  Cicero,  at  that  period,  filled  none  but  his  usual  senatorial 
station  ;  had  he,  at  that  crisis,  held  as  ostensible  a  one  as  prator, 
he  most  probably  would  not  have  retired,  at  such  a  momeat, 
from  the  scene  of  action.  No  doubt  he  would  have  displayed 
the  same  firmness  as  in  the  affair  of  Catiline.f 

This  also  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  had  Brutus  and  Cassias 
shown  as  much  judgment  as  Cicero,  by  remaining  in  Italy,  instead 
of  absenting  themselves  in  remote  provinces,^  they  would  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  that  occurred 
between  Octavius  and  Antonius  ;  they  might  then  have  Easily 
sided  with  the  former  to  crush  the  latter  $  while  the  boy  Octa- 
vius might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  easily  controuled  in  any 
further  schemes  which  he  might  have  nourished  hostile  to  the 
government.  But  no  more  on  the  political  conduct  observed  by 
Cicero. 

TuUius,  as  an  orator,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
critics,  Quintilian,  I  believe,  alone  excepted,||  yields  the  palm 
to  his  Athenian  rival ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  wielding  of  close 
argument,  supported  by  resistless  force  of  enthymem,  whick 
is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  prerogative  of  the  orator. 
We  have  nevertheless  one  oration  by  Cicero  of  a  higher  order 
even  than  the  nKPi  XTE<>anoy  :  for  the  defence  of  Ligariua 
involves  throughout  the  controul  of  the  most  difficult  figure  in 
rhetoric ;  and,  in  the  management  of  irony,  which  steers  clear  oF 
vulgarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  insipidity,  or  doubtful  sense, 
on  the  other,  Cicero  not  only  outshines  Demosthenes,  but  every 
other  orator  of  whose  works  we  have  any  notice. 

In  force  of  invective,  too,  and  panegyric,  and  more  especially 


•  See  Ad  Alt.  XIV.  cp.  lO. 
f  The  retreat  of  Bra  ton  and  Cassias  to  Antium  is  coofirmed  by  Platarefa,  and 
by  Cicero.    Ad  Att.  XV.epp.  11,  12. 

t  llic  orator  res^rets  their  absence  in  a  letter  to  Alliens.    O  Brvfe,  «U  es^  fiuniP^ 
tarn  cwxou^a»  amittis  !  XVI.  ep;  8« 

I  Oratores  veto  vel  praecipne  Latinain  eloqnentiam  parent  flicere  Greets  poa* 
Mint  \  nam  Ciceronem  coicumqae  eomm  fortiter  oppoftterioi.    doint,  X.  c  1. 
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in  volume  of  peroration^  his  eloquence  is  singularly  triumphant. 
Had  be  left  us  nothing  but  the  conclusions  of  the  Ferrineg,  the 
Pro  MUone,  and  Pro  Fonteio,  he  would  have  established  a  suffi- 
tient  right  to  the  title  of  a  great  orator.  His  most  partial 
admirers  are  nevertheless  obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  not  a  little 
indebted  to  the  illustrious  Athenian.^ 

It  is,  however,  only  as  an  orator,  that  Demosthenes  can  be 
said  to  surpass  Cicero.  We  cannot  trace  the  Grecian  discussing 
philosophical  topics  with  his  friends,  like  the  Roman,  in  dignified 
retirement ;  or  engaged  through  life  in  active  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  of  his  age  ;  we  cannot  discover  him  atten- 
tive in  moulding  the  mind  of  a  son,  or  filling  a  colonial  govern- 
ment with  dignity,  like  Cicero  ;  or  extinguishing  such  dangerous 
intestine  firebrands  as  Catiline,  Cethegus,  Clodius,  and  their 
counterparts. 

He  shines  pre-eminent  in  his  correspondence.  We  have  no 
letters  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  which  we  recognize  so 
completely  at  once  the  man  of  business,  the  sincere  friend,the  zea- 
lous patron,  and  the  sage.  No  one  ever  existed  more  ambitious  of 
true  glory ;  and  no  one  braved  with  more  cheerfulness  those 
toils  and  anxieties,  without  which  a  substantial  fame  is  wholly 
unattainable.  He  did  not  want  to  scale  the  temple  by  an  easy 
and  commodious  flight  of  steps  ;  but  was  content  to  work  his 
way  up  over  briars,  slippery  marl,  and  rough-pointed  stones. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character  was  that 
buoyant  cheerfulness,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  grace  his 
speeches  with  lively  sallies,  but  to  be  the  soul  of  every  society 
which  he  frequented.  And  perhaps  this  was  no  small  proof  of 
his  grreatness.  He  differed  in  which  respect  from  Demosthenes, 
who  was  silent  and  severe.  We  know  that  Tiro  registered  his 
witticisms,  which  he  collected  in  three  volumes,  and  published 
after  his  death ;  and  that  Csesar  enjoined  those  of  his  friends,  who 
frequented  Cicero,  to  note  down  carefully  the  aphorisms  and 
repartees  that  fell  from  his  fertile  mind.  Of  those  preserved  to 
08  by  Plutarch  and  Macrobius,  we  may  say  in  the  words  of 
Martial : 

^'  Sunt  bona,  stmt  qcedam  mediocriay  su7ii  mala  qu(Bdam"f 

I  defy  any  body  to  trace  in  Cicero  a  wish  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  his  distinguished  cotemporaries.  The  Hortensii,  the 
Cornificii,  the  Attici,  the  Varros^  the  Figuli,  the  Lentuli,  the 


•  Justns'LipMUfl  hu  collated  tome  paanagei  of  Cicero  and  Demoittienec, 
which  prove  that  the  former  not  nnfreqnently  borrowed  from  the  Atlieoian.  Per- 
bafpt  the  principal  defect  of  the  Ciceroniao  periods  is  a  redundant  nee  of  taper- 
latiTCS.    Most  of  hit  orations  teem  with  tsstnit  and  nrimL 

t  Justus  Lipsius  says  ;  **  in  facetiis  etjocis  Cicero  semper  deus  est.* 
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Bniti^  the  Cassii^  the  Catali,  and  several  others,  found  b  Urn  i 
sincere  friend ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  as  much  indebted,  msmg 
the  men  of  their  age,  for  the  applause  conferred  on  them  hj 
Cicero,  as  they  are  among  posterity,  for  the  celebrity  which  they 
obtHin,  from  being  noticed  in  his  worla. 

There  was  one  trait  in  his*character  for  which  he  has  been  an- 
fairly  censured ;  I  allude  to  that  humble  complaisance  to  which 
he  had  recourse,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  fellow-citiieos 
from  siding  with  the  Clodian  faction.  This  conduct,  for  which 
we  are  told  by  Appian,  he  entailed  on  himself  the  most  galling 
ridicule,  places  liim  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view  as  a  roi 
republican,  and  sincere  patriot.  He  did  not  keep  sullenly  aloof 
from  his  countrymen,  as  Coriolanus  would  have  done  id  aojf 
similar  conjuncture ;  neither  did  he  feign  indifierence  for  tbeir 
favourable  opinions,  like  a  mere  compound  of  blood,  pride,  aod 
ferocity. 

No  individual,  immersed  in  such  high  and  various  puisuitSi 
ever  made  the  head  aod  heart  step  out  so  well  together.  Tbesaioe 
man  who  fulminated  with  txis  oratory  the  highest  and  most  restive 
spirits  of  Rome,  could  be  sprightly  and  hearty  with  his  frieods 
one  hour,  and  the  next,  absorbed  in  the  investigation  of  philoso- 
phical truths.  He  was  splendid,  hospitable,  and  the  man  of  bosi- 
ness,  at  Rome;  dignified  and  philosophical,  at  TuscabDom; 
blending,  occasionally,  deep  research  with  the  gaieties  of  the 
world,  at  his  Formian,  Cuman,  and  Pateolan  villas;  and,  as  we 
should  say  in  England,  a  plain  country-gentleman  at  ArpiDum* 

He  appears  to  have  been  one.  of  the  few  Romans  who  koe* 
how  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  compassion. 

He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  those  nations  that  were  ioci* 
pable  of  maintaining  the  elective  civil  magistracy  in  an  iulenxx 
point  of  view. 

The  uniformity  of  his  political  sentiments  is  confirmed  by  the 
manner  of  his  death  ;  which  can  only  be  contemplated  as  a  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  cause  of  the  elective  civil  chief  magistracy  and  of 
liberty. 

That  catastrophe  ought,  indeed,  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  tragical  occurrences  in  all  history ;  for  with  his  coostitutioiif 
it  must  have  been  more  difficult  to  arm  himself  with  the  requisite 
firmness,  than  with  such  as  Brutus,  Cassias,  Caesar,  and  othfs 
possessed,  who  were  engaged,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  liw*> 
in  steeling  their  hearts  with  military  service,  and,  conseqoeotlf^ 
bereaving  death  of  half  its  terrors.  Q^%  iakm  Cicerom$  ca^ 
saHi  dtgnd  deplorare  pouit^  atiiu  Cicero  rum  extat.^ 


*  V«I.  MM.V.  c.S. 
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To  Ao&t  who^e  8|Hrit8  may  be  dashed  hj  hobest  Imt  fruitless 
attempts  to  realise  glory  io  the  arduous  careers  of  polities  or  law^ 
be  shines  like  a  beacon  seen  on  a  dark  night,  from  the  Inidst  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  by  the  distressed  mariner ;  and  in  ibis  point  of 
▼iewy  be  must  always  pro?e  superior  to  the  phiiosophieal  politi- 
cian,  or  pure  moralist  in  tbeir  closets  i  wliose  speculations  and 
exhortations,  however  useful  to  others,  and  honourable  to  them« 
lelveSy  cannot  have  the  same  weight  as  those  promulgated  by  one, 
who  was  more  engaged  in  combating  political  abuMA  through 
lifci  than  any  other  individual  either  before  or  since  hit  period  ; 
and  whose  career,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  seems  to  have  been  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  his  thoughts  and.assertbns.  We  scarab 
m  vain  for  his  parallel  in  modern  times  $  most  likely,  too,  in . 
ancient.  For  the  great  men  who  have  6gured  on  the  theatre  of 
politics  in  our  age,  have  found  a  firmer  point  iTappid  than  Cicero ; 
education  being  much  more  widely  extended,  and,  consequently^ 
the  weapons  of  ferocity  much  more  blunted.  He  may  be  said  to 
resemble,  in  the  attitude  which  be  presented  to  the  fierce  spirits 
of  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  seraph  Abdiel 
making  his  way  with  firmness  along  the  lines  of  Milton's  legionary 
dsemons. 

His  philosophy  was  drawn  from  the  sublimest  sources  j  and  be 
appears  to  have  formed  ah  eclectic  system  of  his  own»  The  trea- 
tises De  Glorid,  De  Republicd,  and  the  Exhortation  to  philosophy, 
•ntitled  HcriensiuSf  are  great  losses  to  the  literary  world.  It  is 
certain  that  Petrarch  had  the  first  in  his  possession,  and  St,  Au* 
gustine  the  last.*  The  De  RepubUcd  was  also  entire  in  France 
about  the  tenth  century.f  We  may  infer  their  valtoe  from  tht 
aurea  senlmiicB,  which  have  heed  preserved  by  Lactantios  and 
Augustine.  .  The  last  records  a  sentence,  in  which  TuUius  seems 
to  agree  with  some  philosophers,  that  man  was  created  to  expiate 
crimes  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  exbtence ;  a  dogma, 
which  it  might  be  rash  implicitly  to  adopt ;  but  which,  from  most 
appearances,  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  refute.  At  any  event  it  sounds  more  plausible  than  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  Mosaic  apple.  J 


*  Pet.  Ep.  Senil.    It  appesrs  that  Petrarch  lent  the  MS.  to  his  tntor»  who 

J>awned  it  when  in  distretfed  cireurottances.    Petrarch  ofTered  a  large  torn  for 
ts  recovery ;  Unt  the  tutor,  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  refined  to  mention 
the  person  to  whom  h^  bad  consigned  it.— Tiraboschi. 
t  Petit  Radel  Des  Bibliothdqiies. 

X  Voltaire,  in  a  sentence  replete  with  troth  and  energy,  says :  **  La  nature 
tanglante  est  assise  eaire  la  naissanee  et  la  mort !"  This  may  serve  as  a-comniem' 
tary  on  the  above  speculation  of  Cicero.  It  would  be  easy  to  subjoin  a  long 
note.  There  are  five  good  dissertations  on  the  Ciceronian  philosophy  io  the 
Mem.  de  i'Acad.  des  Liscriptitms,  by  M.  Gaotier  de  Sibert. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Cicero,  in  those  oC  his  philosofrfiical 
woilcs,  wherein  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  (as  in  the 
Somnium  Sdpiom,)  seems  to  embrace  the  belief  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  while  in  those,  to  which  he  applies  argument, 
he  sometimes  appears  inclined  to  reject  it.  It  is  certain  that  he 
has  thrown  a  veil  of  scepticism  over  his  highest  speculations ;  but 
whether  conclusive  or  not,  a  mind  like  Cicero*s,  could  never  have 
been  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the  KAAON,  the  afabon,  and 
the  npBnov. 

:  But  I  am  gliding  insensibly  into  the  last  section  of  Middleton. 
Sufficient  has  been  stated  to  clear  Tullius  of  imputations  of  pusil- 
lanimity, which  have  been  hastily  urged  by  those  who  are  secretly 
jealous  of  his  well-earned  fame,  th<wgh  be  has  long  rotted  in  the 
sepulchre;  or  by  those,  who  from  an  inclination  to  military 
ascendancy  in  states,  refuse  to  associate  his  conduct  in  important 
points,  with  their  approbation. 


ON  QUINTUS  PRATER,  MARCUS  FILIUS,  TERENTIA, 

AND  TULLIA. 

QuiNTUS  CiCBRo  would  shine  in  the  Roman  annals,  did  he  not 
stand  too  near  his  brother.  He  filled  successively  the  offices  of 
edile,  quaestor,  and  proprsetor  in  Asia^;  he  was  also  dispatched  by 
Pompeius  to  purchase  grain  in  Sardinia,  when  Rome  suffisred 
from  scarcity.  He  subsequently  served  under  Julius  Caesar,  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and  afterwards  was  attached  to  his  brother  io 
the  broconsulate  of  Cilicia.* 

The  orator  had  evidently  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  he 
has  introduced  him  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  De  L^bus  and 
De  Dhinatione. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  very  tragical.  In  the  pro- 
scription of  the  triumvirate,  his  son  Quintus  concealed  him  from 
the  assassins,  and  used  every  effort  to  save  him  ;  which  he  did  so 
effectually,  as  to  make  theiif  search  and  inquiries  fruitless.  Irritated 
nt  not  finding  Quintus,  they  applied  the  torture  to  his  son ;  the 
iather,  unable  to  suppress  the  agony  which  he  felt  on  hearing  the 

f roans  of  his  son,  withdrew  from  his  retreat,  and  surrendered 
imself  to  the  assassins,  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  younger 
Quintus.  The  father  then  supplicated  the  murderers  that  they 
should  make  away  with  him  first,  protesting  his  inability  to  witness 
the  execution  of  his  ofispring.  The  son  besought  the  same  for 
himself.      The  inhuman  emissaries    replied    that  they  would 

•  Ad  Alt.  I.  c0.  ] ?.  II.  rp.  X  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  II.  cpv  14.  Cs«.  Com.  lib.  V. 
Ukd  Fanil.  XV.  ep.  4. 
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•peedily  settle  all  difficulties ;  aad  shutting  the  father  in  6iie  roorn^ 
and  the  younger  Quintus  in  the  other,  dispatched  them  both  at 
the  same  moment**  A  memorable  instance  of  the  blessings 
accruing  to  society  from  the  predominance  of  military  influence* 

Marcus,  son  of  the  orator,  senred  in  the  battle  of  Philip|H ; 
and  afterwards  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  received  him  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect.  In  the  truce,  which  Sextus 
subsequently  signed  with  the  triumvirs  at  Misenum,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  proscribed  should  obtain  pardon,  and  the  resti* 
tution  of  their  goods  and  estates,  Marcus  profiting  of  this,  lived 
for  some  time  in  retirement,  and  remote  from  public  concerns* 
Augustus  afterwards  created  him  high^priest  and  augur ;  he  sub* 
sequently  named  him  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  mint  \ 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  associated  him  in  the  consulate. 
IMeriB  laureatiB  were  addressed  by  Augustus  to  Marcus,  announce 
ing  bis  victory  at  Actium,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Marcos 
read  them  to  the  senate  and  people.  He  then  ordered  the  demo- 
lition of  all  the  statues  and  monuments  of  Antonius.  '<  Provi^ 
dence,"  remarks  Plutarch,  "  by  a  striking  revolution  of  events^ 
permitting  that  the  son  of  the  illustrious  orator  should  triumph 
over  the  name  and  fortunes  of  Antonius.'' 

Dio  Cassius  makes  a  similar  remark.  Marcus  Cicero  would 
make  a  good  figure  in  history,  had  he  not  accepted  office  from  the 
man  who  acquiesced  to  the  proscription  of  his  father.— Seneca 
tells  us  that  he  scourged  publicly  an  individual,  for  calumniating 
the  reputation  of  the  orator. 

The  documents  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Terentia  are  very 
few  ;  we  therefore  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusions  wim 
regard  to  her  repudiation.  Middleton,  eager  even  in  trivial 
points,  to  vindicate  Cicero,  ascribes  it  to  her  high  and  interfering 
spirit,  which  ultimately  subdued  the  patience  of  the  orator.  St* 
Jerom  tells  us  that  she  afterwards  married  Sallust  the  historian^ 
and  sworn  enemy  of  Cicero;  she  found  a  third  husband. in  Mes»- 
sala  *f  and  Dio  Cassius  gives  her  a  fourth,  one  Vibius  Rufus  ;  who 
boasted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  two 
things,  each  the  property  of  two  great  men ;  one,  the  wife  of 
Cicero ;  the  other,  the  chair  in  which  Ciesar  was  assassinated. 
According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  Terentia  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years ;  according  to  Piinius,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

Tullia,  the  only  daughter  of  Cicero,  had,  as  is  well  koown^ 
three  husbands.  The  first  of  whom  was  Caius  Piso ;  the  second^ 
Fnrius  Crassipes  ;  and  the  third,  Coroelius  Dolabella.  We  can* 
not  discover  the  year  of  her  birth ;  but  Casaubon  suspects  that 

*  Dio  CaMinSy  lib.  XLVII.  and  Appian.  Bell.  Civil. 
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ihc  ecnii  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  yeare  of  age,  when  she 
aiarried  Piso,  who  we  find  from  several  passages  quoted  by  Bayle, 
was  a  man  of  good  charaoter,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  his  falher-in-kw.  Piso  is  supposed  to  have  died  daring 
CScero's  exile.  We  know  nothing  of  her  second  husband  Cras- 
sipes ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  repudiated  her,  or  made 
way  by  death,  for  Cornelius  DolabeHa ;  who  began  ill,  promised 
aobsequeatly  better,  and  ended  as  he  began.  His  agreeable 
nannen  so  cajoled  Terentia  and  her  daughter,  that  they  thought 
him  an  excellent  match.  DolabeHa  occasioned  g;reat  uneasiness 
to  Cieevo,  by  the  sedition  which  he  excited,  when  tribune  of  the 
people ;  and  by  the  proposal  of  the  maddest  of  all  possible  laws 
respecting  debtors.  Tullia  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  match 
which  she  had  made  ;  and  her  journey  to  Brundusium  was  probably 
undertaken  to  consult  with  her  father  on  the  divorce,  which  she  sub- 
sequently effected.  Cicero,  notwithstanding  the  separation,  m^na- 
geaii  him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  corresponded  with  him  till 
after  the  death  of  Csesar;  but  in  consequence  of  his  infamous 
oondnct  in  Asia,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  exercised  on  Trebo- 
nius,  the  orator  broke  all  ties  with  him,  and  made  him  feel  the 
lash  of  his  eloquence  in  the  second  Philippic* 

Tiillia  died  a.  u.  g.  708,  when  Csesar  was  in  Spain,  who  wrote 
a  consolatory  letter  to  Cicero  on  the  occasion^  dated  from  Hispalis. 
•  The  affection  that  Cicero  felt  for  Tullia  has  almost  passed  into 
ft  proverb.  In  his  correspondence,  he  styles  her  deUcuBf  deUdoUBf 
mea  amma,  luxy  desiderium,  Lactantius  speaks  highly  of  her  per- 
sonal qnalides.  '*  II  y  a  beaucoup  d'apparence  que  Tullie  6tait 
4ou^e  de  mille  bonnes  qualit^s,  et  Tune  des  plus  aimables  person- 
ties  de  son  temps,  puisqu'elle  avoit  acquis  k  un  tel  point,  la  ten- 
^Ksse  d'un  tel  p^re,''  says  Bayle.  Plutarch  assigns  as  the  reason 
of  Cicero's  divorce  from  Terentia,  her  sending  Tullia  to  Brundu- 
^nm  in  a  mean  equipage.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  grief  that  he  felt 
tor  her  loss,  seems  almost  to  have  upset  his  mind. 

A  few  words  on  the  calumny  which  would  induce  us  to  believe 
Cicer4»  worse  than  the  Cinyras  of  Ovid,  and  Tullia  but  little  better 
than  his  Myrrha*  ^^Les  caresses  que  lapronimit^  du  sang  aotorise 
centre  les  personnes  de  diS^rent  sexe,  sont  expos^es  i  de  mau* 

*  'I  Ovterift  qnidem  vitn  partibiu,  qais  est  qai  possit,  sine  Trebonii  maximl  ceii- 
tmnelil,  conferre  vitam  Trebonii  cam  Dolabells  ?  Altering  eontiliam,.  infeninm 
bamanitAtein,  innocentiniD,  ma^nitudinem  animi  in  patrii  Itberandftf  qnis  igno- 
'i^at  ?  Alteri,  k  poero  pro  deliciis  cnidelitas  fait ;  demde  ea  libidinniii  turpitvdo, 
f  ia  hoc  sit  semper  hetatos  qo6d  ea  fecerat,  qaa  sibi  ol^ici  ne  ab  inimico  qai- 
dftai^pfMsent  verecoodo;  etnic,  dii  immortates,  aliquando  fait  mens;  occoita 
eniiv  erant  Titia  noo  inqnirenti  j  ne<^ne  nnnc  fortaste  alienns  ab  «o  ciJiem,  niii 
ille  vobis,  nisi  nueibus  patriae,  nisi  bnic  orbi,  nisi  diis  penatibas,  njsi  aris  et  focis 
Mmiam  nostrftm,  nisi  deniqae  nator»  et  hnmaaitaU,  inventos  esset  inimicos." 
PWl.  IL 
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tme»  iDlerpiilCAtiottSy  A6s  qu'eltes  |iii9^ent  au  '6Ml  de  rordinaire 
Qtt^y  a«-Nil  que  la  m^isance  n^empoisonoe  ?*'  obs^nnes  the  judici- 
oas  Bayle.  The  defamation  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  de«' 
ckinatioo  of  the  sophist^  who  cloaks  himself  with  the  name  bf  SblU 
lust.  Donatns  is  the  only  old  commentator  of  Virgil  who  suspects 
that  the  line 

Hicthalamosnal<B  invasil,  vetitosque  hymetKBOS 

alludes  to  Cicero.  Servius,  a  far  more  diligent  annotatCM*,.  abso* 
lutely  rejects  it  ;*  so  evidently  does  Bayle,  so  does  Middletooi  so 
in  fine  do  all  those  who  have  made  the  human  heart  their  study  ^ 
for  bad  Cicero  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  evei^  the  pagans  held, 
in  detestation,  he  would  have  a)<ulked  from  the  notice  of  his  friends^ 
after  the  decease  of  his. daughter.  Now  there  is  no  subject  oi^ 
which  he  unbosomed  himself  so  completely  to  his  frienda.  as  on 
that  occasion  ;  who  returned  for  the  affliction  which  he  expfessedy 
suitable  consolatory  letters^  Uis  mind,  naturally  susceptible  of 
the  noblest  seniimentSi  would  have  become  obscured  $  neither  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  reappeared  at  the  bar^ 
or  in  the  senate,  at  least  with  any  effect.  But  several  of  the  most 
trying  events  of  his  life  occuried,  several  of  hb  most  powerful 
harangues  were  delivered,  subseuuent  to  the  death,  of  Tullia.  But 
ret  us  sup{K>$e  that  the  line  of  Virgil  does  glance  obliquely  at  Ci- 
cero. Much  scandal  we  may  presume,  flitted  about  the  court  of 
Augustus  ;  whose  flatterers  were  no  doubt  eager  to  propagate  any 
Calumny  against  Cicero,  whereby  they  might  hope  to  extenuate 
the  deep  damnation  of  ins  iakhig  offy  and  make  it  sit  lighter  on  the. 
fieart  of  the  emperor.  The  declamation  above  alluded  to,  is  held 
in  merited  contempt  by  Ernestus  ;  and  it  is  so  poor  a  composition 
that  the  future  compilers  of  editions  of  Cicero^  would  perhaps  do 
well  to  expunge  it  altogether. 

A  few  words,  also,  on  the  calumny  of  Dio  Cassius  respecting 
Cerellia.  The  Abb£  Mongatil^  in  one  of  his  notes  to  his  trans* 
lation  of  the  Letters  to  Atticus,  roundly  says  of  this  woman :  la 
bonne  amie  de  Ck4rcn.f  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  in  another  oote, 
and  which  is  something  more  to  the  purpose ;  though  to  be  sure 
It  k  somewhat  curious  to  quote  an  author  in  opposition  to  himself:. 
^<  C'est  cette  femme,  dont  on  pr6tend  que  Cic^ron  devint  amoureux, 
sor  ses  vieiix  jours,  quoiqu'elle  f&t  encore  plus  vieille  que  lui.  II 
tsi  vrai  que  c'est  Dion,  qui  le  fait  dire  k  Calenus,  dans  son  invec- 
tive en  r^ponse  k  la  secondi^me  Philippique  ;  et  cet  hbtorien  est 
si  outr^  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  dit  contre  Cic^ron,  qu'il  ne  m^rite  au- 
eone  croyance.    Corradus  cite  Quintilten  et  A'usone,  doUt  il  ap- 


•r-^l 


*  "  Nefas  cit  credi  dictum  cswde  Tallio,  qood  conviciiim  il  SaHiutio  Ciec^ronit 
inimico  Datum  ctt.''  -  Strw,  ad  JEo.  VI. 

t  Note  i  la  19,  lettre  da  IWre  XIV. 
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Tfoje  le  t^moignage  de  Dion  $  mais  il  les  cite  sans  fondement.Qttih-^ 
tilieD  rapporte  seulement  un  passage  d'unc  lettre  de  Cerellia,  qoi 
n'a  aucuD  rapport  k  la  galanterie ;  et  les  lettres  de  galanteriel  Ce- 
rellia,  qu'Ausooe  cite,  ne  sent  point  de  Ctc^ron,  mais  d'Apal&i  et 
c'est  une  Cerellia,  qui  n'a  ricD  de  communavec  celle-ct."*  ItJttost 
be  remembered  that  Cerellia  does  not  figure  in  Cicero's  correspon- 
dence with  Atticus,  till  towards  the  cluse  of  bis  life  ;  and  that  Dio 
himself  confesses  that  she  was  older  than  the  orator ;  who  describes 
her  in  one  of  his  letters,  mtri/ir^  studio  philo$&phi(Bjlagrans.f  Be 
therefore  who  would  make  him  an  homme  de  galanterie  at  the  cloift 
of  his  life  with  Cerellia,  need  not  stick  at  turning  our  Johnson  into 
a  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  into  his  CEncne ;  because  forsooth  letters 
passed  between  them.  The  other  aspersions  of  Dio  Cassius  are 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  professed  dcerontastix. 


ON  THE  VILLAS  OF  CICERO. 

NuMKRous  were  the  villas  which  Tullius  possessed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  Middleton  states  that,  according  to  some,  be  was 
owner  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  ;  but  he  is  silent  as  to  hb  autho- 
rity. Exclusive  of  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  out  more  than  ten :  a  number  sufficiently  conside- 
rable, and  which  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Roman  empe- 
rors exceeded,  or  even  equalled.  On  this  account  son^e  have 
thrown  out  suspicions  injurious  to  his  reputation  ;  but  dexterous 
forsooth  must  he  have  been,  if  with  his  multiplicity  of  voca- 
tions, he  could  have  found  time  to  turn  fortune-hunter,  and  eajole 
people  out  of  their  estates.  Some  of  his  country-houses  he  no 
doubt  built ;  and  It  is  probable  that  single  men  of  respectabiligTf 
aware  of  his  high  merit,  and  having  no  descendants  of  their  own^ 
made  him  their  heir.f 

Middleton  seems  to  contradict  himself,  when  having  stated  on 
the  authority  of  Seneca,  that  the  Romans  usually  built  their 
villas  on  hills,  he  proceeds  to  look  upon  Grotta-Ferrata  as  occu- 
pying the  site   of  the  Tusculan  villa,  situated  under  the  bSJ^ 

•  Noted  la  15,  lettre  do  hvrt  XIT. 
t  Ad  Atl.XIIIep  tl.— Uraboschirenmrks/^  Dell' amiciziache  Cicerone mostii 
per  Cerellia,  si  vatse  Diooe  a  caliiliniarlo.  Ma  ogDun  sa  qualfede  li  debbain  tale 
ariRonento  a  uoo  alorico)  il  quale  pare  ehe  si  preodeflte  di  mira  I'oteorare  qant* 
gli  era  pOMibile,  la  fama  di  si  giand'iiomo.'* 

I  Conflrmed,  I  see,  by  his  own  words,  Pbil.  II.  o.  16. 
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between  Piitcati  and  Albano.*  Bat  the  monastery  of  La  Ruffi- 
nella,  lately  occopied  br  Jesuits,  but  now  by  Lucian  BuonapartQ 
more  likely  stands  on  tne  Tusculan  retreat  of  Cicero.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  finer  than  the  landscape  commanded  by  this 
enviable  spot.  The  corridor  is  filled  witn  mutilated  inscriptions 
and  busts  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  above.  One  of  them  is 
inscribed* 

DfPHILOS 
POETES 

probably  the  tragic  poet  mentioned  by  Cicero,  as  having  lam- 
pooned Pompeius  at  the  ApoUinarian  games.f 

Ascending  the  hill  by  a  nne  shrubbery,  the  chief  ornament  of 
which  is  a  very  perfect  sitting  statue,  most  likely  of  the  orator, 
and  recently  found  in  the  ruins  of  Tusculum  by  the  proprietor, 
Dre  reached  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  theatre  and  public  aqueduct  have  been  unearthed,  and  the 
guide  told  me  that  some  leaden  pipes  and  tiles  have  been  found 
with  the  orator's  name  inscribed,! 

Close  to  where  they  were  excavated,  and  a  few  paces  from  the 
amphitheatre,  there  are  magnificent  ruins,  which  bear  the  ebarac* 
terof  the  buildings  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  They 
consist  of  a  long  crypto-particus^  which  communicated  with  seve- 
ral chambers  ;  traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  It  is  pretty  obvi- 
ous that  there  was  another  story.  They  have  been  called,  time 
immemorial.  La  Sawta  di  Cicerone  ;  and  with  every  probability 
on  their  side,  may  be  contemplated  as  the  remains  of  the  Academia 
T\uculanaj  which  we  need  no  longer  look  for  at  Grotta  Ferrata, 
as  Middleton  imagined,  or  even  at  La  Rufiinella  ;  but  rather  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  facing  the  Alban  mount — that  mount  so 
majestically  apostrophized  in  the  Pro  MUone  / 

*'  Vos  enim  jam  Albani  tumuli,  atque  luci,  vos,  inquam, 
imploro  et  obtestor,  vosque  Albanorum  obrutsa  arss,  sacrorum 
populi  Romani  sociae  et  nquales,  quas  iile  pr»ceps  amentiA, 
csBsis,  prostratisqae  sanctissimis  lucis,  substructionum  insanb 
molibns  oppresserat ;  vestrss  turn  arse,  vestrse  religiones  vigue-* 
runt,  vestra  vis  valuit,  quam  ille  omoi  scelere  poUuerat :  tuque  ex 
tuo  edito  monte  Latiaris  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  lacus,  nemora, 
finesque  scepa  omni  nefario  stupro  et  scelere  maculftrat,  aliquando 
ad   eum  puniendum  oculos  aperuistis  :  vobis  illse,  vobis,  vestro 

*  Near  Orotta-Ferrata,  I  remarked  teveral  magnKicent  planet,  the  detcend- 
anta, perhapa,  of  those  ooder  which  Cotta,  Craiant,  and  8c«vola,  diacuated  the 
qnaliflcationa  of  an  orator.  De.  OraL  1. 8. 

t  **  LndU  Apollinaribna  Diphilua  Pocta  in  noatmm  Poflqieinm  petnlaatar 
inTectns  est'*    AdAtt.  11.  ep.  19. 

^  Perfaapt  tfiey  conveyed  the  Aqum  CnArm  for  which  he  paid  an  annoal  rent  to 
the  TascnbuM;  **  ego  Tttacolaaia  pro  aqoA  CrabrI  ▼tctigal  pendan.   la.  RaU.  5. 
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)n  coDspectu  ^ra,  sed  josta  tameo  ^  debitsi  pcn^B.  9oliilaf 
sunt."  , 

As  we  descended  from  the  TeUg/mji^a  parridddef  a  load  ^hp 
of  thunder  bust  with  fracas  from  the  steeps  where  the  templf^i^ 
Jupiter  Latiaris  formerly  stood  ;  the  welkin  behind  Tusculun^ 
was  shrowded  in  blacky  while  a  strong  gleam  of  light  was  poured 
full  on  the  ruins  of  the  jicademia.  The  striking  accidents  of  thf 
landscape  corresponded  with  the  recollections  of  him  whose 
favourite  retreat  was  the  object  of  our  visit ;  immortalized  as  it 
IS  by  those  philosophical  disputations,  which  the  common  consent 
of  the  learned  world  classes  among  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  Roman  literature.  Tullius  indeed  is  no  where  greater  than  at 
Tosculanum.  Common  statesmen  and  lawyers  on  retiring  into 
the  country,  are  obliged  to  renovate  their  hearts  with  light  read- 
ing, or  family  chit-chat.  His  unbendings  were  with  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  Zen9. 

In  a  second  visit  to  La  Ruffinella,  when  the  Tusculan  groves 
appeared  in  the  gay  livery  of  spring,  I  caused  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  profile  of  the  above-mentioned  statue  to  be  taken,  subjoined 
in  a  preceding  page.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  la- 
clined  to  think  it  a  Cicero. 

The '  classical  retreat  of  La  Ruffinella  has  been  celebrated  in 
some  racy  stanzas  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  which  we  will 
take  a  farewell  of  Tusculanum,  and  its  present  proprietor ;  for  the 
Venusian  whispers : 

Ne  semper  vdum  71^iir»  ei  jEtuim 
,    DecUve  coniempleris  arvum,  el 
Telegonijuga  parricida, 

I. 

Su  le  porte  del  veccbto  Tuiculano, 
Neir  alto  moote  ita  la  Raffindla ; 
L'empito  de  li  veoti  soffia  in  vano^ 
Qnivi  u  gode  ogn'  altra  co«a  bella  ; 
Monti,  campagne,  e  il  Lazio  Romaop 
Domioa,  come  Sole  ogo'  altra  stella. 
La  vista,  Taria,  ]*acqae,  i  frutti^  e  Tombre^ 
Fanoo  cb'  ogni  travaglio  qui  si  sgombre, 

n. 

Sopra  un  ameno  poggio  anticbe  mura 

Con  mirabil  djsegoo,  e  arte  rara, 

Sostentan  Tedificio,  cbe  non  cura  «  - 

Caldo,  nh  gelo,  e  con  la  vista  cara» 

RImira  i  colli  intorno,  e  la  pianura^ 

II  mar  Tirreno,  e  la  chtk  preclara 

Di  Romsi  il  gran  Soratte,  e  le  coUine 

FertiliiiimB  e  grate  Tibortine^ 


v.~ 
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m. 

8pfrB  qoivi  dal  locido  orieote 
Aon  soaf e,  e  pQrU  al  cm|L  ipleDclore  | 
La  tramootaoa  se.  oe  vieo  loveota 
Pargiado  iotoroo  ogoi  dannoso  bumore ; 
Ma  dal  oottoruo  e  tacif  occidcnte 
Soave  spira  il  vento,  e  tempra  Thore. 
f-  II  mezzo  giorno  coq  allegra  faccia, 

'   Cod  Tuoo  e  I'altro  vento  ivi  •*abbraccia« 

IV. 

-•  • 

O  daaiaCo  avveptorato  oolle, 
Che  di  belle  babitar  sti  4  dotato  i 
La  fama  Toscalana  ogn*  odo  estoUe ; 
II  Tuaculano  cielo  a  tatti  e  grato« 
A  ville  anticbe  la  lor  gloria  telle  | 
L*aria  e  la  terra  rban  tan  to  esaltato  ! 
Li  cooviciDi,  e  aoco  i  Tramontani 
Veogono  a  riitorani  e  farsi  sani.* 

With  regard  to  the  Asturao  villa,  Wolfios,  in  his  l4tiium  Vetut^ 
gives  a  view  of  some  ruins,  '*  quas/'  to  use  his  words,  ^^.  ^eliqiaias 
vills^  Ciceronis  recti  dixeris/'  They  stand  on  a  small  island  at 
tbe  moutli  of  the  rivulet  which  flows  by  Astura,  a  town  of  Phae* 
aieiaO' origin,  as  its  name  implies*  Cicero,  in  oof  of  his  letters^ 
iays :  ^  est  bis  locus  amoeous,  qui  et  Circeiis  et  Antio  aspioi 
potest/'  The  bad  character  of  the  people  deters  strangers  froflu 
visiting  Astora,  as  it  did  myself,  npt  without  rcfrf^^  for  this 
retreat  was  the  scene  of  the  orator's  affliction  op  the  deatb  of  bil 
daughter.  Wandering  among  the  thickets  from  mofjk  to  t^tt^ 
philoao^y  seems  to  nave  afforded  him  hut  sligbt  coqsoUtioto  t 
''in  hAc- solitudine  careo  omnium  coUoquio^  cumqite  moitia 
ajlvam  tpe  abstrusi  densam  et  aspi^ram,  non  exeo  inde  unte  vcsspi^** 
num.  Secundiim  te,  nihil  awcius  solitudine;  in  e&.iKiihi  owiis 
•ermo  est  cum  Uteris  ;  eum  tamen  interpellat  fl^tus^  cyi  repufoo 
quoad  possum,  sed  adhuc  pares  non  sumus,"t 

The  site  of  what  is  called  the  Cicf  roniau  villa  at  AottuQi,  Mhkh 
contained  his  best  library,  is  laid  down  by  Stickler  in  bis  topo^ 
gropby  ot  Latium. 

As  for  the  Formian  villas,  (inperioT  et  vi\fenort)  the  site  of  tbe 
first  is  not  pretended  to  be  known  ;  but  the  keeper  of  the  inaat 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  called  2a  villa  di  Oioerone,  where  we  breakfasted^ 
will  not  fail  to  carry  you  through  his  orange  and  lemon  orchard, 
to  an  ancient  bath  supported  by  columns  of  a  good  stylCt  and  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  Roman  ruins  f  which,  at  his  suggestion, 
I  suppose,  we  roust  dignify  with  tbe  title  of  V%U<b  Fcrmianm  m* 

*  fabriiio  Le  Deliae  Tuculaac,  Roma.  1596*        f  Ad  Att.  XIL  ep.  I5r  » 
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fenofii  nd&ra.    The  substructions  of  the  tovni  of  Formisi  are 
bard  by  seen  every  where  under  the  waves. 

As  I  embarked  a€  BaisB,  near  the  tomb  of  Agrippina,  to  cross  orer 
to  Puzzaoli,  on  a  fine  star-light  evening,  which  brought  to  reeoHec* 
tion  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  Tacitus,*  the  guide  pointed  to  a 
hill  above  the  Lucrine  lake,  now  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pond,  aad 
which  he  called  the  site  of  the  Cuman  villa ;  if  so^  it  wmkW0 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  Puteolan,  of  which  twelve  tMrdlfrteen 
arches  are  still  seen  on  the  side  next  the  vineyard,  and  intermixed 
as  they  are  with  tree^,  are  very  picturesque  seen  from  the  sea. 
These  ruins  are  about  one  mile  from  Puzzuolt,  and  have  always 
been  styled  UAcodema  cB  Gcerone.  Plinius  is  very  circumstan- 
tial in  the  description  of  the  site :  *^  ab  Averno  lacu  Puteoloa 
tendentibus  imposita  littori/'  The  classical  traveller  will  not 
forget  that  the  ruteolan  villa  is  the  scene  of  some  of  the  orator^s 
philosophical'works.  I  searched  in  vain  for  the  mineral  spring 
commemorated  by  Laurea  Tullius,  in  the  well-known  complimen- 
tary verses  preserved  by  Plinius ;  for  it  was  effaced  by  the  con- 
valsions  which  the  whole  of  this  tract  experienced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  poetically  described  in  Gray's  hexameters.f 
'  It  would  appear,  from  several  passages  in  his  letters,  that  Cicero 
was  very  partial  to  these  enchanting  shores  ;  but  he  icomplaios  to 
Atticus  of  the  frequent  intrusion  of  idle  visitors  :  '<  O  loca  csste- 
roqui  valdi  expetenda,  interpellantium  autem  multitudine-peni 
fugienda/'^ 

•  Among  numerous  excursions  made  in  the  environs  of  Naples, 
I  crossed  ^to  the  little  island  of  Ndrit,  now  called  Nesita,  rarely 
•visited,  and  resembling  in  shape  a  Greek  theatre ;  tempted  to  go 
thither  by  the  recollection  that  in  the  most  critieal  period  of  the 
republic,  the  orator  had  a  rendezvous  there  with  Brutus :  ^  Nonis 
Quint,  veni  in  Pnteolanum ;  postridi^  iens  ad  Brutum,  in  Nesidecn 
fane  scrips!.  Bruto  tuse  literss  gratn  erant ;  fiii  enim  apod  illnm 
ffioltas  horas  in  Neside/'§  The  whole  of  this  island  belopged  to 
Locullus.  It  is  worth  while  to  visit  the  castle,  which  commtmdt 
one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Puteolan  bay.  Here  your  eye  may 
range  over  the  promontory  of  Misenum  ;  more  interesting  as 
having  been  the  retreat  of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  than 

*  DescriptiTe  of  the  nrarder  of  Agrippiaaby  Nero  *'  noctem  sideribns  Qtostrem^ 
et  pUcido  imr]  quietttiu,  qnasi  coDvincendnm  ad  scelos  Dl  prsbo^re.**  Tbc  to- 
flection  of  tiie  ttan,  too,  in  Uie  rippling  travel,  reminded  me  of  tomething  more 
pleasing  \ 

Ante  bonam  Venerem  gelidiB  per  littora  Baias, 
Ilia  natare  laens  com  lampade  jnasic  Amorem. 
Dam  natat,  algentes  cccidit  scintilla  per  nndas ; 
Hinc  Tapor  ossit  aqyas :  qnicunqne  natavit,  amavit 

Frag.  fnp.  Anet« 
t  Kec  procnl  infelix  se  tollit  in  Ktfaera  Gaums,  etc.       %  Ad  Att  XVI'.  ep.  16 
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tbe  occttSMDal  resident^e  of  LucuUvs  and  Tiberius,  fieyobd  are 
the  fertile  and  populous  isles  of  Isohia  and  Procida ;  the  first, 
the  temporary  abode  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  tbe  accomplished  and 
excellent  marchioness  of  Pescara ;  a  little  above  the  now  deso- 
late jBauB,  stands  JBotili,  where  the  orator  and  Hortensius  went 
through  their  philosophical  exercises  together  ;*  while  nearly  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  bay,  the  sea  still  foams  round  a  black  stone, 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  pharos  tu  the  Partus  JuUut.  A 
century  or  less  will  probably  efface  the  scanty  remains  of  one  of 
the  noblest  works  of  the  Augustan  age ;  but  it  will  exist  for  ever 
in  the  sonorous  lines  of  Maro : 

An  portQt  memorem,  Lncrinoque  sddita  claustrs, ' 
Atqoe  indigoaturo  magnii  stridoribus  squor ; 
JaJia  quk  pooco  long^  sonat  onda  refoso, 
Tyrrbenusque  fretis  immittitar  sstos  Avernii  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Pompeian  villa  of  Cicero,  the  learned  Abate 
Romanelli,  in  his  journey  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  thinks  that 
the  house  near  the  street  of  the  Tombs,  above  that  of  Marcus 
Arrius  Diomedes,  is  the  villa  in  question.f  He  founds  hia 
opinion  on  a  passage  of  the  Academical  Question,  entitled,  Lu» 
cuUus,  in  which  the  orator,  discussing  the  sentiments  of  Epicurua 
respecting  the  senses,  with  Lucullus  in  his  villa  at  Baulif  thus 
speaks  :  ^'  ego  Catuli  Cumanum  ex  hoc  loco  video,  Pompeianum 
non  cerno;  neque  quidquam  interjectum  est  quod  obstet,  sed 
intendi  longiits  acies  non  |X)test.  O  prseclarum  prospectum  ! 
Puteolos  videmus,  at  familiarem  nostrum  Avianum  in  porticu 
Neptuni  ambulantem  non  videmus.'^  He  could  then,  observes 
Romanelli.  see  from  Kauli,  a  village  near  tbe  promontory  of 
Misenum,  the  Cuman  villa  of  Catulus  to  his  left,  and  the  town 
of  Puteoli  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hay ;  but  be  could  not  descry 
his  Pompeian  villa  ;  not  that  any  thing  intervened,  sed  quia  in* 
tendi  hngHls  ades  rum  potest.  Now  of  all  the  houses  in  Pompeii^ 
this  is  the  only  one  yet  discovered  that  commands  a  view  of  the 
site  of  Bauli  in  the  distant  haze*  Here,  then,  continues  the 
Abate,  we  must  place  his  villa.  Ingenious  as  this  conjecture  is, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  only  one-fifteenth  of  Pompeii  baa 
been  yet  unearthed;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  excavations  are  continued 
nearer  the  sea,  the  discovery  of  his  villa  may  yet  be  ascertained 
by  existing  monuments.  I  certified  that  Romanelli  is  right  with 
regard  to  the  view  both  at  Bauli  and  Pompeii.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
the   house   contains  a  spacious  cellar  well-stored  with  flagons. 


*  Qoibna  de  rebiis  et  aliis  sspe  nabis  mnlta  qasnta,  et  dispotata  soot,  ct 
qnondam  io  Hortentii  TillA,  qa«  est  ad  Baulos.  Acad.  If.  Qoaest.  II.  Hortensina 
^as  a  freancot  visitor  at  the  Cuman  Tilla ;  which  was  often  crowded  with  coai* 
pany  :  babemus  iu  Cttniano  qnati  pusillaro  Romam.    Ad.  Att.  V.  ep.  X. 

t  Viaggio  da  Napoli  a  Pompeii.  Nap.  1817. 
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stsnding  as  they  were  left,  but  filled  whb  asheii  Froni  Vesovias, 
which  are  still  reddish  from  the  crimson  joioe.  A  flight  of  stain 
(a  great  rarity  id  the  houses  at  Pompeii)  leads  to  a  gallery  iolaid 
with  Mosaic.     Fragments  of  white  marble  lie  scattered  about. 

The  classical  traveller  as  he  surveys  from  this  terrace  the  azore 
expanse  of  the  Neapolitan  gulph,  bounded  by  CasteltaniaFe, 
where  the  elder  Plinius  dropped  down  suffocated,  by  Capri,  and 
cape  Miseoam,  will  hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming  with  the 
dnitor:  O  prmelanan  progpecium  I 


ON  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  CICERO. 

Tbx  Abate  Lignamlinto,  an  antiqaary  of  Fadua,  relates  that  on  the  first 
of  December,  1544,  as  some  workmen  Were  digging  the  foandatiom  of 
a  church  in  the  island  of  Zante»  they  discovered  &e  sepulchre  of  die 
orator ;  and  within  it  one  cinerary i  and  two  lacrymatory  vases.  He,  as 
well  as  Clavelli,  are  of  opinion  that  the  domestics  who  were  present  at 
die  assassination,  after  bis  head  and  hands  were  cut  off  by  Popilius  Lsnas, 
burnt  his  body,  and  sailed  with  the  ashes  to  Zac3mtbus/  where  they 
honoured  them  with  a  funeral.  But  have' any  traVelliers  seen  this  mona- 
ment  at  Zante  ?  I  can  only  say  that  Clavelli  in  bis  Sioria  d'ArfmOt 
gives  a  view  of  it,  which  I  copied  at  Naples. 

•  ^^8'  7»  (See  Frontispiece,)  exhibits  one  end  of  the  sepulchre,  with 
the  inscription.. 

Fig.  Sf  is  the  cinerary  urn  which  possibly  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
orator. 

Fig.  0,  is  t{ie  bottom  of  the  cinerary  urn.    Who  the  Tertia  Antonia 
of  the  inscription  may  have  been  is  unknown. 

Here  perhaps  it  may  not  be  ih^srpposite  to  intrddbce  an  epitaph  latdf 
pubrwhed  for  the  first  time  at  Itonie,  and  taken  from  a  M.  S.  of  the 
ftiurteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  Signbr  Mariottihi;  whether  it' 
may  have  been  Inicribed  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  or  Whether  it  be  the 
invention  of  some  monk^  cotempoiary  of  P^arob,  I  leave  to  skilful 
Jt<atin»ts  to  decide: 

Uiricus  orator,  lumenque,  decusque  senatds, 
•  Servator  patrifle,oonditoreloquiij  •       > 
Ciqus  ab  ingenio  tandem  tllustrata  perenni 

Lumine  prsedaro  lingua  Latina  viget } 
Decidit  indign^  manibus  laceratus  iniquis 

Tulllus,  hoc  tpmuk)  conditus  exiguo. 
Quicumque  in  libris  nomed  Ciceronis  adoras,     . 

Adspice  quo  jaceat  conditus  ille  loco, 
tile  vd  orator,  vel  civls  maxinius  idem. 

Clams  erat  famft,  clarior  eloquio. 
Qoisquis  in  hoc  saxo  Tuili  iegis  advena  nomen, 

Ne  dedigneris  dicere,  Marce  vale  !* 


*  Lettcfadi  Cancrllieri,  Roma*  I8is, 
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The  ODbr  aocieot  bast  with  the  orator^s  irame  iDicribed  was  in  the 
Mattel  collectioD  at  Rome  $  bat  it  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
iUustrioos  English  Duke  i  who»  after  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements  in 
the  field,  proves  that  he  reverences  the  toga  Ciceroniana  as  it  deserves. 

The  Magnesian  medal  preserved,  I  believe,  in  a  monastery  at  Ravenna, 
exhibits  hw  profile  and  name  in  Greek. 

The  busts  shown  in  the  CampidogUo,  and  in  the  Medicean  gallery  at 
Florence,  are  so  far  valuable,  that  they  exactly  resemble  each  other. 
But  I  suspect  that  they  are  not  portraits  of  the  orator  $  who  speaks  some- 
where of  his  procerum  et  ienue  collum.  Now  these  busts  are  fleshy,  and 
short  about  the  neck.  But  in  the  Medicean  collection,  there  is  another 
portrait,  which  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Florentine  bust  i  copies 
of  which  are  spread  so  generally  throughout  Europe.  It  is  certainly 
expressive  of  acnteness  of  intellect,  and  passes  for  the  best  reputed  like- 
ness of  the  orator.  The  inhabitants  of  Arpino  presierved  a  very  ancient 
bust  of  their  townsman,  in  front  of  their  town-hall  ^  but  it  was  destroyed 
duriqg  the  commotions  which  took  place  in  their  city,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  invasion. 

Whether  or  no  the  statue  lately  found  among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum, 
the  profile  of  which  is  inserted  in  this  work,  represents  the  orator,  vid§ani 
yisconiii. 

Of  the  inscriptions,  commemorating  the  fiimily  of  the  Ctceros,  Mauri 
in, his  Atttickiia  Bamane,  notices  tl^  following  on  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue  erected  by  the  Arpinates,  in  the  Tusculan  villa : 

M.  TULLIO.  CICERONI.  M.  F.  • 
EX>MANA£.  FACUNDIAE.  PRINCIPI. 
QUAEST.  AED.  COS.  PRO.  COS. 
IMPERATORI. 
P.  P.  ARPINATES. 

jirce  is  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci }  built  oti  a  precipitous  rock. 

Crashed  by  the  Liris,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Arpino.  It  retains  its 
ncieut  name ;  and  is  noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Quintus 
Cioero.  Like  Arpino,  it  is  one  of  the  five  Saturnian  cities ;  and  it  is 
frequently  alltided  to  in  the  correspondence  with  Atticus  and  Quintus. 
To  the  east  of  the  city,  some  remains  of  opus  reiicuiatum,  and  fomices 
are  visible,  which  have  been  always  called  taja  di  Cicerone,  or  the  iarn  of 
Cicero,  In  the  year  1807,  there  were  also  found  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct, 
probably  the  same  constructed  by  the  architects  Messidius  and  Philoxenus, 
who  were  employed  by  Quintus  Cicero  in  hydraulic  works.  Near  the 
ruins  the  following  inscriptions  have  been  discovered. 

I. 
Q.  ET.  M.  TULLIS  :  Q.  ET.  M.  F.P. 

CICERONIBUS. 
III.  VIREIS.  AED.  POT.  MUNICIP. 

ARPINATIUM. 

II. 

M.  TULLIO.  M.  F.  M.  N.  M.  PN. 

CICBRONI.  COS. 
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PROCOS.  PROV.  ASIAE.  LEG.  IMP. 

CABS.  AUG.  IN.  SIRIA. 

PATRONO. 

in. 

M.  TULLIO.  M.  P.  M.  N.  M.PN.  COR. 

CICERONI. 
COS.  PllOCOS.  PATRONO. 

IV. 

C.  AVIAN'US.  PrilLOXENUS. 

ARCHITECl'US. 

REDEMPTOR.  OPERIS. 

The  firet  -appears  to  have-  rapported  a  stattie  ereeted  to  Qoinlus  an^ 
M«rcu9»  the  nephew  and  son  of  the  orator,  whomr  we  find  were  triainvirf 
and  aedfles  at  Arpinnm. 

The  aebond^nd  third  are  both  relating  to  Marcus  the  son. 

The  fourth  apparently  records  the  arofaitect  employed  hj  QuiDtnf 
Gceroj  in  the  embellishinents  of  his  villa  at  Arce. 

I  eanool  resist  adding*  to  these  inscriptionsi  one  recorded  by  Clavelli 
ID  his  Siorkt  (PArpino,  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  walls  of  Cicero's 
house  on  the  Palatine  hill,  the  day  after  his  expulsion  by  Clodius ;  thongb 
of  doubtiul  authority,  it  is  of  remote  antiquity,  haviii^  been  interpreted 
by  Venerable  Bede )  and  consisting  only  of  iwelVe  initials,  has  an  air  of 
mysterious  interest. 

P.  P.  P.  Patier  Fairia  Proficisciiur. 

S-  S.  Sv  Sapientia  Secum  Sublata  cf#. 

R.  R.  R»  RespulUica  Homana  RuU, 

V.  P.  F.  Ferro  Flammd  Faime, 

Most  traveUers,  as  they  journey  firom  Itri  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  are  un- 
willing to  contemplate  the  ruined  tower  on  the  right  of  the  ixiad,  neadjr 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  supported  in  the  interior  by  a  central  o^mir, 
in  any  other  'light  than  as  a  mominaent  destined  to  commemorate  the 
■ssassinatioiiv  We  know  from  Livius,  that  his  death  took  place  near 
the  FormisKi  villa,  qua  pauli^  plus  miUepassibus  abest  it  mart;  aboot 
actual  distance  of  the  tower  in  question  from  the  beaeh ;  not  that  we 
can  come  to  anything  certain,  fdr  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  are  ereiy 
where  obvious  about  Mola.  Some  have  taken  this  ruin  to  have  beefi  a 
watch-tower,  buik  as  it  is  like  those  seen  by  Swinburne  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic.  But  the  neighbourmg  point  of  Gaeta  would  have  been  a 
far  more  advantageous  site  for  a  look-out  tower.  Whatever  was  its 
destination,  as  we  wandered  on  this  delicious  shore  on  a  fine  December 
evening,  the  impressive  lines  of  Comelius-Severus  appeared  wafted  to  oor 

ears  by  the  ripple  of  the  Tyrrhene  waves. 

« 

Oraque  inagnanimiim  spirantia  pen^  virorom 
In  rostris  jacu^re  suis  :  sed  entln-atistulit  omnet, 
Tanquam  sola  foret,  rapti  Ciceronis  imaga 
Tunc  redeunt  anions  ingentia  Consulis  acli^ 
Jurataeque  maoos,  depressaqne  tiokleni  uoxfi. 


k .. 
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le  nefitt :  est  tunc  et  poena  Cethegit 
Dejectnsque  redtt  Tods  Calilina  nefandis. 
Quid  £sfor,  ant  ooetus,  plenis  quid  honoribos  anni 
PfofoerinC  }  lacris  exacta  qoid  artibos  aetai  ? 
Abstulit  una  diet  seri  decus ;  ktaqae  Inctu 
GoDticttic  Latiae  triBtit  facnndta  lingun. 
Sgregiom  leiiiper  patrias  cmut :  ille  tenatfis 
Vindex,  ille  fori,  legam,  riroique,  togseqae, 
Pbblica  Yox  ttB^  8Bterniim  obmutoit  annii« 
loformes  vultos*  spanamqne  craore  nefando 
Ganitiem»  sacratqoe  tnanos,  operonaqoe  mtnistrat 
Tantoram»  pedibiu  civis  prqjecta  soperbis 
Procolxavit  ovani ;  nee  labrica  £at&,  D60sqae» 
Respexit — nullo  luet  hoc  Antonios  svo.* 

It  Atrack  me,  when  at  Arpino,  that  no  iDonament  exists  in  hooourof 
Cieero,  which  may. duly  serve  to  remind  us  of  his  high  deserts;  and 
prove  that  his  immortal  mind  still  makes  an  impression  on  those,  who 
are  capable  of  estimating  it.  His  memory  was  as  much  venerated  in  the 
dark  am  as  now  ;  for  according  to  the  learned  author  of  the  lUustradona 
of  Chude  Harold,  there  existed  at  Rome  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  build* 
ing  called  the  Temple  of  Cicero.  It  sickens  every  traveller  of  common 
sense  in  Italy,  tobdiold  sumptuous  monuments  with  long  and  fulsome 
inscriptions,  raised  te  individuals,  whose  merits  were  very  doubtful,  or 
M,  best  of  a  negative  and  insipid  cast.  The  Corsini  chapel  attached  to  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  Laierano,  did  not  cost  less,  if  we  may  believe 
report,  than  3.000,000 5Ctt(fi;  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Corsini  ever  did  any  thing  for  Europe,  or  their  own  country,  better  than 
thrusting  into  heaven  some  saint  of  their  own  creation,  Deo  Opt,  Mmx» 
no/ente  volente.  The  Medici/  the  pride  and  skame  of  Florence,  are 
enshrined  in  a  mausoleum,  which  though  unfinished,  has  not  cost  less 
than  10  000,000  scudi  ,*  some  will '  tell  you  at  Florence,  15.000,000. 
The  cold  assertion  that  the  works  of  Cicero  are  his  nobk^t  monument* 

•  De  ExiL  et  Mort«  M.  T.  Cie, 

yfhi^  st  BologDii,  I  imdc  an  excarsion  to  -the  spot,  wbicb  tradition  says'  is 
tniniortaliscd  by  the  rendesvoas  of  the  triagivirs,  in  a  somII  iile  forned  bj  the 
lihfnus,  ,  About  five  iDiles  oo  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Modena,  the  Bolognese 
•eimte  erected  a  brick  monoment  with  fonr  pedioDenti,  on  the  »pot  where 
Octavittt,  Antonius,  and  Lepdtis  acqoieired  to  the  prober  iptioa  of  Ctcero.  Tlie 
coane  of  the  Rhemis  ia  lo  altered  by  canals  cut  id  modeni  times,  that  the  spot  ia 
far  from  Miti«factor^  to  tlieclaaiical  traveller.  There  ia  however  tooMtbiaf  irrcsia* 
tibie  in  long  tradition,  and  in  the  motinmeot  having  been  fonr  time*  destroyed,  as 
one  of  the  inscriptioDs  iiifoms  as.  The  side  facing  the  road  presents  the  following 
measorial: 

C.  Jnlio.  C»sare.  Interfecto. 

C.  Pansa.  et.  A .  Hirtio.  Cow.  Cksis. 

M.  Antonios.  M.  Lepidos.  et.  Cvaar.  Octavius. 

Triomviratn.  Quiuqnenaali.  R.  P.  C.  Aamaspto. 

Rom.  Imperio.  Imer.  Se«  DiYtdcndo. 

TaboUsqiie.  Proscriptionom.  Signandis. 

Uaic.  Ad.  Ffiionia,  Lavini. 

Tridiio.  Conslilemut. 

A.  U.  C.  DCC.Xl.  Ante.  ChristDm.XLin« 


! 
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if  more  extended  in  its  a|9plication,  would  p>  a  great  way  toitards  neain* 
Using  the  labours  of  the  architect,  painter*  and  sculptor.  But  how  can 
their  talents  be  better  emploved  (ban  iniraoflfnining  to  posterity  proofs  of 
our  respect  for  those,  who  hare  devoted  thefnaelves  to  their  country,  by 
stemming  torrents  of  corruption ;  and  who  have  added  dignity  to  our 
species  by  perfecting  the  rare  and  divine  gift  of  eloquence  ?  Now  it  is 
unknown  what  our  schools,  what  our  tribune*  what  tbelovenof  Latinity, 
ethics,  and  philosophy,  owe  to  Cicero ;  and  in  propoung  that  z  monument 
be  raised,  in  the  Anialthea  at  Arpinum,  which  may  serve  to  bring  has 
merits  agreeably  to  our  recollection,  by  placing  them,  as  it  were,  before 
our  eyes,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  taxed  with  the  Indulgence  of  a  wild 

and  spurious  enthusiasm. 

« 

Segnitis  irritant  animos  demis^a  per  aures, 
Quam  quse  sunt  oculit  tubjecta  fidelibus—     « 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  paying  a  late  posthumous  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  Genius  of  Arpinura,  that  I  propose  the  erection  of 
this  monument,  as  with  the  view  of  developing  art  in  an  interesting  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

Without  further  extending  these  remarks  then,  it  is  proposed  : 

1 .  That  subscnption-books  be  opened  in  the  houses  of  the  principal 
banker?  in  Europe. 

2.  That  the  sum  subscribed  shall  not  exceed  30,0001. 

3.  That  the  house  of  Torlonia  at  Rome,  be  the  central  communicating, 
and  finally  receiving  bank. 

4.  That  a  committee  of  three  of  the  first  antiquaries,  or  connoisseurs  in 
Rome,  be  appointed  to  name  the  artists,  who  shall  send  in  designs  for 
the  fiiescos  about  to  be  described. 

This  in  progress,  and  the  ground  purchased,  the  first  step  will  be  to 
clear  away  the  vines  and  pollard  poplars  in  the  Amalthea ;  the  next,,  to  turn 
the  road  which  leads  from  the  village  of  Isola  to  Sora,  by  the  hola  Car' 
neJOf  or  upper  island.  (Compare  the  two  topograpUcal  sketches^  It 
remains  then  for  me  to  proceed  to  the  developement  of  the  proposed 
embellishments  for  the  Amalthea.     Lubet  mihifacere  m  Arpinatu 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CONYERS  MIDDLETON,  ERNESTUS, 
AND  ALL  THE  BIOGRAPHERS  AND  COMMENTATORS 
OF  CICERO,  THIS  NEW  BUILDING,  AND  OTHER  EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS  FOR  THE  AMALTHEA  AT  ARPINUM  ARE 
INSCRIBED. 

I^,  12,  (See  Frontispiece t)  is  the  elevation.  The  Ionic  is  from  Xhm 
Temple  of  Bacchus  at  I'eot. 

Ftg.  13,  is  the  ichnography  of  the  building. 

The  dome  of  the  rotunda  is  of  the  same  ellipsis  as  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  inside  will  be  impannelled  like  that  edifice,  llie  floon  to  be  inlaid 
with  t^i'o  different  coloured  marbles  of  a  bold  and  simple  design.  In  the 
centre  of  the  rotunda,  under  the  ceii'de'hceuf,  will  stand  on  a  plane  cir- 
cular pedestal,  a  statue  of  the  orator  in  his  toga  consulariSf  holding  in  hia 
right  hac^ft  scroll  inscribed  : 

D£  LEGIBUS. 
Ko  inscription :  not  even  his  name.     Each  wing  will  be  lighted  with 


'From  Borne  io  Jfjmm, 

l«ge  iky-F^ts.  The  marble  wtuaaco^ng,  or  Jrtgio  hmsso  iniomo  la 
sUnaa,  ^trUTbe  decorated  lA  the  irisey  or  cential  nember,  with  Roaiaa 
civic  ciownacut  in  theaolid  marble^  with  an  eqnidistanoe  of  ei^t  palmi* 
The  finescos  about  to  be  described,  will  each  be  separated  by  a  oootinoity 
oiBemaa/oices,  painted  to  imitate  bronze,  forming  fremef  to  each  of 
thefi«ico»,  andcoDtiBoed  under  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  andabMre 
the  cornice  of  the  wainscoting.  Twelve  Doric  Anlsa  witt  deeonte  ine 
inside  of  the  rotunda.  The  sky-lighto  will  be  of  strong  pbte-glast  in 
oopfer  ftames. 

Inscription  for  the  fnse  of  the  rotnnda. 
EUROPA.  MARCO.  TULLIO.  CICKRONI. 

TB%  Fiascos.* 

1. 

J£xzt-  6  Cicero  with  the  hulla,  at  play  with  his  brother  Quintna,  I7  the 
great  cataract  of  the  Liris :  his  mother  Helvia  eyeing  them  with 
comphcency. 

IL 

iEtat.  16.  Praiextuius,  he  disputes  on  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
an  orator  with  Julius  Csesar^  then  also  a  boy,  in  the  presence  of  Mutius 
Scsevola,  and  other  eminent  bwyers,  in  a  villa  of  Tusculum. 

in. 

2Btat  38.  His  attendance  to  the  philosophical  discourses  of  Antiochus, 
in  the  grove  of  the  academy  at  Athens. 

IV. 
.^&at.  29.  He  declaims  in  Greeks  in  the  presence  of  Apollonius  M0I0  at 
Rhod^.   Molo  mute  with  asfomshment  and  regret  on  finding  that 
through  Cicero,  the  Romans  y^en  defined  to  eclipse  the  Greeks  in 
eloquence. 

V. 
JBkat  32.  Quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  revives  the  notice  of  the  tombdf  Ar- 
cfaomedes. 

VI. 
JEint  37.  He  arrives  at  Agrigentura,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat  The 
Agrigentines  crowd  him  with  testimonials  respecting  the  iniquity  of 
Verres.  The  temple  of  iEsculapius,  mentioned  .in  one  of  the  orations, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  to  be  restored  :  and  the  sorrounding 
landscape  to  be  preserved. 

VII. 
JEttit.  44.  The  deltvety  of  the  first  Catilinarian  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator.    The  likenesses  of  the  best-reputed  busts  to  be  preserved. 

VIII. 
JEtat.  49.  Puilaius,  he  harangues  the  Clodian  Action  ;  pelted  with  mud 
and  stones  by  the  populace,  he  is  compdled  to  retire.    His  hocHe  on 
tbeFdatine  fired  in  die  distance. 

^tat.  SO*  His  entraoee  into  Rome,  on  his  reCom  from,  exite,  amid  tlie 
aodamatioos  of  Us  country.  Humeris  lialim  k  Brunduno  Rommm 
usque  reporiatus. 


*  Sec  tbe  corrcipondiBf  nomben  in  the  Ichnogrtpby.' 
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.'•'•••.        -X. 
JEtat.  58. .  Habit^  as  ImpeKator,  on  bofBeback, :  ho  orders  the*  fortien  of 

FUideDeMiu  to  be  stormed,  jtfter  a  siege  of  ^ty-seven  dfffs. 

>XI. 
£tat<6l.  Hisdellyery  of  the  Pro  Qicln/o  .Liftfrto  mtfae  preseooe-ol 

Caesar.    Cflesar  letting  M  oncoiiadoasly  some  papers*  riveted  by  tbt 

power  o£  the  eloquebce. 

iBtat.  63.  The  deliverj  of  the  conspiaue  tUvina  PhUippicafamm,  The 
portrait  of  Antonius  is  known  from  medals. 

XIII. 
iEtat.  64.  The  assassination  near  Cajeta.    Okxto  in  the  act  of  extending 
his  head,  and  exclaiming  Mariar  in  patrid  stepe  servald.  The  land- 
scape to  be  preserved. 

XIV. 
His  mangled  head  and  amputated  hands  nailed  to  the  Roman  rostra :  the 
spectators  expressing  Ihelr  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  spegtade. 

Ita  relatum  caput  ad  Antonium ;  jossuqne  ejus  inter  duasmanus  in  rosUii 
positum,  ubl  iUe  Consul,  ubi  seepe  consularis,  ubi  eo  ipso  aono.  advers^ 
Antonium,  quanta  nulla  unquaro  humana  vox  cum  admiratione  eloquen- 
tisB,  auditus  ftu^rat.  Vix  attoUentes  lacrymis  oculos  homing  mtqeri  tru- 
cidata  membra  ejus  poterant. — Tit.  Liv* 

Civitas  lacrymas  tenere  non  potuiti  c^m  recisum  Ciceronis  caput,  in 
iDis  wiis  rostris  videieUir«"Florus. 

Praecipu^  tamen  solvit  pectora  pmoMjup  in  lacrymas*  geim.tusqae,  vka 
ad  caput  ejus  deligata  manus  dex^ra,  divinse  sapientiie  miniatrai  cssle- 
roruinque  csedes  privates  luctus  excitaverunt ;  ilia  una^  communem*— 
Crem.  Cordus. 

Nos.  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  and  XV}!!.  will  exhibit  persoai6cations  of 
Poetry,  Eloquence^  Law,  and  Philosophy,  painted  to  imitate. statues  in 


No.  U  at  the  head  of  the  island,  uH  quasi  rssiro  ^finditur  }FUremu, 
shall  exhibit  an  ideal  sitting  statue  of  Helvia,  mother  of  the  orator.  (Set 
the  second  JopQgraphical  sketch.) 

Inscription  for  the  pedestal. 
HELVIA.  MATER.  M.  T.  CICERONIS. 
Ckoap  of  oaks,  acacias,  cedars,  popbrs,.  and  Italian  pines. 

No.  2,  will  be  a  plain  Greek  cippus  of  white  marble^  with  tba  fidldW- 
ing  inscription  : 

TERENTIA. 

AVE. 

ET.  TU.  TULLIA.  M.  T.  CIC. 

FILIA.  DILECTA- 

AVE. 

Group  of  planes,  oaks,  weeping  willows,  and  cypresses. 

No.  3,  will  be  an  ideal  statue  of  Marcus  Filius,  in  praiextd,  holding  • 
scroll  inscribed  : 

DE  opnciis. 

Group  of  ilex,  oaks^  chesnuts,  and  willows. 
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No.  4,  shall  oe  ao  ideal  titting  statue  of  Titus  Pomponlos  Attictis» 
holding  three  scrolls  inscribed : 

EPISTOLAB  AD  ATTICUM. 
DEAMICrriA. 
DB  SENECTUTB. 
Group  of  poplars  intwined  with  vines,  liines,  osks,  and  planes. 

No.  5,  wiU  be  a  statue  of  Quintus  Hortensios,  with  two  scroUi  in- 
acribed  : 

HORTENSIU8. 
DE  CLARIS ORATORIBUS. 
Xrees  as  before* 

No.  6f  wiU  be  a  copy  of  the  statue  of  Cndus  Pompeins  Magnus,  pre- 
served in  the  Spada  palace,  supposed  to  be  the  same  at  the  foot  of  which 
CsBsar  fell,  grasping  a  scroll  inscribed  : 

PRO  LEGE  MANILIA. 
Gnxip  of  oaks,  poplars,  cedars,  planes,  and  Italian  pines. 

No.  7,  will  be  a  sitting  statue  of  Marcus  Brutus,  holding  four  scrolls 
aucribed: 

ORATOR. 

D£  FINIBUS  BONORUM  ET  MALORUM. 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM. 

TUSCDLANAE  aUAESTIONES. 

Trees  as  before. 

Nos.*  6,  will  be  two  marble  seats  by  the  falls  of  the  Ftbrenus. 
Nb.  9,  shall  betHb  Mariana  quercns  rediviva^  with  the  £[>llowing  in- 
aeripcion  placed  horizontally  under  the  .tree  : 

DUM.  LATINAE. 
LOaUUNTUR.  LITERAE. 
NON.  DEERIT.  HUlC  LOCO. 
MALUANA.  aUERCUS. 
No.  10,  will  be  an  avenue  of  oaks  leading  to  the  An^ahhea. 
Fig' lit  fSee  FroniispUceJ  will  be   mu  elliptical  foot-bridge  for  the 
Fibrenus.    On  each  side  of  the  river  the  earth  will  be  piled  as  high  as  the 
a^oct  of  the  two  Done  frusta,  supported  by  plain  slanting  masonry.    The 
entablature  then  will  form  the  rail-way  to  the  bridge     The  trees  in  the 
Atnalthea,  though  chiefly  connected,  will  each  have  room  to  display  aii 
individoal  t)eauty. 

The  bridge -will  be  closed  with  strong  iron  gates,  and  the  key '  will  be 
kept  at  the  Dominican  convent- 

The  Liris,  and  both  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  being  deep  and  rapid,  no 
other  fence  will  be  necessary. 

1  have  tluis  endeavoured  to  project  a  building  which  may  serve  to  recal 
agreeably  at  bis  birth-place,  the  merit  of  one  of  tlie  brightest  orna- 
ments of  our  species,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develgpe  art  iu  an  interest- 
ing and- classical  manner.  If  the  plan  be  approved,  liittue  travellers  will 
fitid  that  there  is  something  beyond  modern  Home  worth  visiting  j  some- 
thing full  an  satisfactoty  as  cross- keys  and  tianas,  in  the  Auialtbea  at 
Arpinum. 

Quin  ipse,  ver^  dicam,  sum  ilU  villse  amicior  roodo  factus  ;  valete  lee* 
tores,  etistum,  ubi  Tulliusest  natas,  plus  aniate  posthac  locuni.* 


•  De  IiC|f .  II.  sub.  iiiil. 


EXCURSION  FROM  NAPLES 

TO  TBI 

ISLE  OF  CAPRI : 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  ENOLANB, 


ftotiqoi  saxosa  Telopit 

lotoki.— — ^iL.  Ital. 


MT  DBAS  FRIBND, 

I  8BNT,  pursuant  to  your  request,  a  short  account  of  my  excur* 
sion  to  Ai^iiDo  ;  accept  now  a  description  of*  the  tour  which  I 
made  last  autumn,  in  the  island  of  Capri.  You  icnow  that  no 
painting  can  eaist  without  coresponding  light  and  shade.  Arpino 
then  shall  be  the  bright  side  of  my  picture ;  Capri,  the  dark. 

He  isle  of  Capri,  situated  under  the  same  meridian  as  Naples, 
is  dbtant  from  that  capital  about  seventeen  miles  ;  three  from 
the  Pwiiadi  CampaneUa,  anciently  called  the  Athenaeao  promon- 
tory ;  and  about  thirteen  from  cape  MIseno.  It  is  composed  of 
two  lofty  mountains ;  the  highest  of  which  the  to  west,  is  called 
Anacapri,  {quari  AiMvai^ft,}  which  rises  to  the  elevation  of  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  sinuosities  of 
the  shores  ;  and  its  whole  surface  is  picturesque  and  savage  in 
the  extreme.  Anciently  it  contained  two  small  towns ;  but  Stra- 
bo  tells  us  that  under  Augustus,  there  was  only  one.  The  popu- 
lation now  amounts  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  His 
E resent  Sicilian  Majesty  has  lately  established  two  seminaries  for 
oys  and  girls,  and  a  nautical  school.  The  island  produces  good 
wine  of  a  dry  flavour,  and  abundance  of  fruit ;  but  little  or  no 
corn.  It  is  much  frequented  by  quails ;  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
of  which  are  exported  annually  for  the  supply  of  the  Neapolitaa 
markets.  Capri,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  colonized  by  the  Tek' 
boif  a  people  who  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Echinadei,  sod 
that  part  of  Greece  near  the  Achelous.  The  Teldxif  whose 
leader  was  one  Telon,  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
seventh  Aneid  : 


.... 


quern  generlsse  Telon  Sebetbide  nymphA 
Fertnr,  Teleboum  Capreai  dim  regna  teoeret. 


''m% 
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Staliut  also  mentions  them  as  inhabitants  of  Capre<B  ;  but 
i¥heo  they  came,  add  bow  long  they  dwelt  there,  is  unknown. 

Bat  this  wild  and  precipitous  rock  is  more  memorable  from 
having  been  the  retreat  of  a  man,  who  systematized  tyranny  more 
completely  than  any  despot  either  before  or  since  his  period.  A 
ffockv  island  has  in  our  times  become  the  involuntary  abode  of 
mother  despot,  inferior  perhaps  in  genius  to  Tiberius,  who 
vobmUxntji  made  Capri  his  retreat,  and  the  nest  of  his  impurities. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  fine  October  moroiog,  we  embarked 
near  the  light-house  of  Naples,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  mole 
projected  with  such  boldness,  that  ships  of  the  line  can  ride  within 
the  pier.  After  a  sail  of  four  hours,  we  landed  at  the  sharoo  di 
Caprif  the  only  accessible  point  in  the  island.  Immediately  on 
landing,  we  scaled  what  maybe  rather  called  a  rude  flight  of  steps 
than  a  road^  and  found  a  small  but  tolerable  inn  in  the  meiropolie 
of  Capri,  surrounded  by  groves  of  fruit-trees,  and  commanding 
noble  sea-views  on  either  side.  Having  made  engagements  with 
a  muleteer,  we  bent  our  course  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
preceded  by  a  hardy  Capri  peasant.  Observe,  my  dear  friend, 
that  Tiberius  erected  his  villas  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  insular 
rook ;  none  of  them  were  more  than  three  miles  apart ;  some 
were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.  These  palaces  were 
twelve  tn  number,  and  dedicated  to  the  twelve  major  deities. 

The  retreat  of  the  tyrant  to  Capri  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  majesty  of  expression  :  **  Carpreas  se  in  insulam  abdi*- 
dit.  trium  milUum  fireto  ab  extremis  Surrentini  promontorii 
disjnnetilm  :  Solitudinem  ejus  placuisse  maximi  crediderim, 
quoniam  importuosum  circa  mare,  et  vix  modicis  navigiis, 
pauca  subsidia,  neque  adpulerit  ouisquam  nisi  gnaro  custode. 
Cssli  temperies  hieme  mitis,  obgectu  montis,  quo  seva  ven^- 
torum  arcentiir.  JEntBs  in  Favonium  obversiis,  et  aperto  cir- 
cum  pelago,  perarospna,  antequam  Vesuvius,  mons  ardescens,  faci- 
em  loci  verteret.  Chrsscos  ea  tenuisse,  Capreasque  Telebois  habi- 
tatas  fama  tradit."  And  in  another  passage  :  **  sed  tum  Tiberius 
duodecim  viliarnm  nominibus,  et  molibus  insederat."  You 
remember  also,  no  doubt,  Suetonius :  '<  Capreas  secontulit,  prssei- 
pu^  delectatus  insulA,  quod  uno,  parvooue  littore  adiretur,  septa 
undique  prseruptis  immensss  altitudinis  rupibus,  et  profundo 
maria.*'  Ascending  continually  eastward,  presented  every  few 
yards  with  fresh  views  of  the  most  novel,  striking,  and  romantic 
description,  we  reached  a  spot  called  Monda  by  the  inhabitants. 
As  Juno  was  worshipped  under  that  title  at  Rome,  and  as  some 
vestiges  of  reservoirs  and  an  aqueduct  are  still  visible,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  this  was  the  Juno  of  Tiberius.  A  reference  to  the  little 
chart  annexed,  will  enable  you  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  tlie 
sites  of  the  Tiberian  villas.    About  two  hundred  yards  further^ 
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^  we  reached  a  precipitous  pcuht,  covered  with  the  ruins    of  the 

I  Roman  Pharos,  which,  if  we  may.  credit  Suetonius,  fell  down  a 

;  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  tyrant :  <^  et  ant&  paucos  qu&in 

[  obiret  dies,  turris  Phari  terremotu  Capreis  concidit/'  Here  a  has* 

I  relief  was  found,  representing  Lucilla  and  Crtspina,  the  sbter  and 

wife  of  Commodus,  who  we  know  from  Dio  Cassias,  were  banished 
to  Capri. '  The  fine  light  cast  by  this  Pharos,  is  aUttded  to  bj 
Statins  in  the  following  poetic  lines  : 

Teleboamqoe  domos,  trepidis  nbi  dalcis  oautis 
.  Lomioa  noctivagK  toliit  Pharos  smubi  Lon». 

It  was  not  without  shuddering,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  ap- 
proached the  fatal  precipice  overhanging  the  sea,  which  atilt 
retains  the  name  of  U  Scdto.  This  is  die  celebrated  Saiku  Co-" 
prearumy  the  bare  mention  of  which  formerly  turned  so  many 
Roman  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters  pale.  I  cannot 
better  describe  it  than  in  the  words  of  Count  Rezzooico* 
*^  sceode,  tagliato  quasi  a  piombo,  da  spaventevole  altezza  nel 
mare,  e  dalle  acute  sue  protubmnze,  dovcvan  essere  lacere  le 
vittime  immolate  dall'  empio  tiraono  alia  sua  vendetta."  This 
also  is  the  spot  alluded  to  in  the  terrific  words  of  Suetonius  : 
'^  Carni6ciD»  ejus  ostenduntur,  locus  Capreis,  und&  damnatos, 
post  longa  et  exquisita  tormenta,  prsecipitari  coram  se  in  mare 
ju'bebat,  excipiente  classiariorum  manu,  et  contis  atque  remis 
elidente  cadavera,  ne  cui  residui  spiritus  quidquam  inesset." 

The  SaUo  rises  full  seven  hundred  feet  from  the  sea. 

I  remarked  that  the  rocks  about  the  precipice  are  very  rugged, 
making  the  approach  to  the  edge  difficult  of  access;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  tyrant,  for  the  space  of  about  five  yards,  had 
ordered  them  to  be  levelled,  that  the  condemned  might  be  made 
to  take  clean  and  flying  leaps  in  his  presence,  I  tried  to  banish 
the  remembrance  of  these  cruelties  by  the  cheerful  view  of  the 
Atheniean  promontory,  gilded  with  the  declining  son  ;  which, 
though  three  miles  off,  appeared  within  a  gun-shot ;  of  the  clas- 
sical isles  called  i  Gallic  sounding  with  the  screams  of  gulls  and 
sear  mews,  the 

Siren  am  scopuloa,  multorumqoe  ossibos  albos, 

of  Virgil  ;  I  may  add  also  of  Tiberius,  in  reference  to  the  last 
hemistich.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  Salerno,  the 
Doric  grandeur  of  the  Ppsidonian  temples,  though  full  thirty 
miles  off,  was  just  discernible.  Leaving  (he  SqUo,  we  presently 
reached  the  remains  of  the  ViUa  Joins,  Here  there  are  sevend 
•  subterraneous  arched  chsunbers,  which  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  which,  from  their  construction,  I  have  little  doubt 
were  the  toriurit^  dungeons  annexed  to  the  Juyilet  of  Tiberius. 
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We  noticed  lUgfat  remains  of  fresco  on  the  uppermost  apart- 
ments.  A  fine  ra«8aic  pavement  was  found  here  in  the  last 
century ;  together  with  columns  of  giallo  antico,  cameos,  inta- 
glios, and  a  statue  of  a  nymph  of  Greek  workmanship. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  the  tyrant  shut  himself  up  m  this  villa, 
after  he  had  crushed  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus  :  **  oppressA 
oonjuratione  Sejani,  per  novem*  pfoximos  menses,  non  egressus 
est  h  villA,  quse  vocatur  Jovis/* 

We  found  here  a  bearded  hermit,  who  offers  up  his  daily 
orisons  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S,  Maria  del  Soocono,  where 
rnberius  sealed  the  misery  and  degradation  of  Rome.  It  was 
probably  among  these  rocks  that  the  poor  Capri  fisherman  climbed 
to  present  to  liberius  a  large  mulle^  for  which  he  hoped  a  pro* 
portionate  recompense.  Suetonius,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember, 
tells  us  that  he  round  the  tyrant  secretiim  agenterOf  who  startled 
at  the  unexpected  intrusion,  ordered  the  fisherman  to  be  smitten 
cm  the  face  with  the  mullet.  Congratulating  himself,  while 
under  punishment,  that  he  had  not  presented,  at  the  same  time, 
a  lobster  which  he  had  in  his  basket,  Tiberius  took  the  hint,  and 
ordered  bis  face  to  be  scoured  with  the  prickly  shell  of  that  am* 
phibious  fish }  cntdetitur  a  tacerari  imperami.  Such  anecdotes 
piesent  a  deplorable  picture  of  those  times,  and  often  make  me 
think  that  the  world  Is  better  now  than  it  ever  was.  Had  it  been 
a  proconsul  goiged  with  the  pillage  of  a  province,  we  should 
enjoy  the  anecdote  with  zest. 

Quitting  the  FUla  Joois,  we  descended  per  aeperrimae  immen'- 
sceque  ediUudinie  rupeSf  to  a  vast  natural  grotto,  called  La  Matro^ 
mBodOj  (fttosi  magnum  Mithre^  antrum)  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Mithras  ;  for  a  bas-relief  was  there  found  repre- 
senting tlmt  Deity  striding  the  ox,  pulling  up  his  nostrils,  and 
plunging  a  dagger  in  his  throat ;  the  dogs  licking  the  blood,  and 
a  scorpion  at  the  genitals  ;  exactly  as  pictured  by  Dupuis,  Lenoir, 
and  others.  You  know  that  Mithras  was  always  worshipped  in 
caverns,  or  artificial  excavations.  Lebruyn  pictures  a  temple  to 
liim  of  this  sort,  which  he  saw  in  Persia  ;  and  the  Borghese 
Mithras  was  found  in  a  cave  under  the  Campidoglio ;  as  was 
another  at  Puzzuoli. 

In  the  year  17&0,  a  Greek  epitaph  was  also  unearthed  at 
MatromamOf  which,  as  it  contains  some  pathetic  lines,  I  will 
transcribe  for  your  amusement,  with  the  Italian  translation  of 
Count  Rezzonico. 

*    Af^ftS^*  fi(  A^tnlfy%»i  f^t  roy  oiicT^PT«ro», 
Ov  Hficu  fx  fMtfw  nf'rete'fAiveVf  ciXXm  jStAifti 
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Af ri  it  xai  y^vt(0¥  iXirif  tfinv  ftci^a^, 
Ou  iixoo  irivT  iTiw^  ovS*  Sixo&t  ti^/a  t^iccvraif 
£xT(^c<rc&(,  yof^of  oux  tcoga  to  f aof» 

ToVVOjUtf  ftO»  'TvATOf'  ^iTOflAl  J*  fTI  TOP  OVVOfACUIMP^ 

Demoni  invtlti  abitator  di  St'igb, 

Me  par  d*  ogni  altro  piii  rapia  vi  piaocia 

Net  paHid*  Oreo  ricettar.     Non  io 

Son  dalle  Parebe»  ma  da  ibrta  tratto 

D'  ifigtatta  morteed  InMirovin  ;  mui 

M'  a?eva  do'  doni  mot  Cesare  omato  j 

Or  de'  rniei  padri  bi  iperansa^  e  oiift 

Trooca  rimaD.    Nod  qoindici  anni  avea 

Non  Tenti;  ahi  laaio !  e  pih  non  veggo  U  gioruo ! 

Jpato  ^  11  Dome. .  I  genitor  ne  priego, 
]  il  misero  fratel  cessin  dal  pianto. 

As  some  marble  fragments  have  been  found  in  tbe  neighbour* 
hood  of  this  cavern,  and  as  Apollo  is  synonymous  witli  Mithraa^ 
1  think  we  may  place  here  the  jipoUo  of  Tiberius.  Here  there 
is  a  noble  view  of  the  two  pinnacled  promontories,  called  U  7)iofo 
grande  e  piccolo,  probably  the  TaundmUB  of  Sutius,  alluded  to 
in  the  following  lines : 

. .  •  dites  Capr»i  ▼iridesqae  resultant 
Taarubolae,  et  terrisingeDs  redit  seqoorii  Echo. 

Observe  what  sublimity  environs  this  little  rock  ;  every  tbiog 
here  is  aUa  Dantesca. 

The  sun  was  tinging  the  TaurvbuUB  with  its  last  rays,  when  we 
returned  to  our  little  inn,  where  a  good  dish  of  quails,  and  dry 
Capri  wine,  banished  our  fatigues,  and  all  recollections  of  Tibe*- 
rius,  for  the  day, 

•  •  •  .  angtistH  Caprearum  in  rape  tedentis 
Cum  grege  ChaldsBo. 

The  next  morning  early  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Capri,  reached  a  row  of  twenty-one  arched  chambers  in  ruinsv 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Le  camerelle.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  notorious  Sptntrim  et  Sellarii,  which  make  such  m 
noise  in  the  antials ;  for  the  arrangement  corresponds  with  the 
description  of  them  given  by  Suetonius ;  cubicula  pkarifariitm 
ditposita.  Medals  of  a  vile  description  are  frequently  dug  out  of 
these  chambers,  and  they  are  known  in  Italy  by  the  title  of  the 
Spintrian  tnedak.    One  of  the  names  of  the  hop^ul  supervisors 
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of  the  Hberian  sfBtcini  of  edocation  esfabUshed  i»  Cspri,  appears 
ID  ehefonowiiTg  inscripCioD  on  one  of  them  : 

C.  MITREIVS.  MAG.  IVVENT. 
Yoa  remembery  perhaps,  the  fine  passage  in  the  Aimala  : 
^saiuinirsum  et  solhadinem  maris  repetiit,  pudone  soeknmi  eC 
libidinum,  quibns  adeo  indomttis  exarserat,  ut  more  regio  pubcm 
ingenaam  stnpris  pollneret,  nee  formam  tantam  et  decora  cor- 
pora^ sed  to  his>  modestam  pudicitiam,  in  aliis^  imagines  majomm^ 
mcitamentum  cupidtnis  haberet.  Tuncque  primiim  ignou  aoti 
▼ocabuk  reperta  aunt  Sellariorum,  et  Spintriarum,  ex  foeditate 
loci,  ac  mokiplioi  patientift* 

His  infimiy  also  is  strongly  expressed  in  SaetoniHs  :  '^  secessu 
▼er6  Capreensi,  etiam  sellariam  excogitavit  sedem  arcanarum 
libidinum,  in  quam  undique  conqaisiti  puellarum  et  exoletorum 
greges^  monstrosique  concubitiis  repertores,  quos  Spiotrias  appel- 
labaty  triplici  serie  connexi,  invicem  incestarent  se  coram  ipsoy 
ut  deficientes  libidines  excitarent.  Cubicula  plorifarilim  dispo- 
sita,  tabellis  ac  sigillis  lascivissimarum  picturarum  et  fignrarum 
adornavit,  librisqae  Elephantidis  instruxit,  ne  cui  in  oper&  edeodft 
exemplar  imperat«  schemss  deesset.  In  sylvis  quoque  ac  nemo- 
ribos,  passim  Venereos  locos  commentus  est ;  prostantesqae  per 
antra,  et  cavas  rupes,  ex  utriusque  sexiis  pube  Paniscorom  et 
Nympharom  habitu,  palikmquejaro  et  vulgato  norainsB  insulse 
abutentes,  Caprineum  dictitabant.  Majore  adhuc  et  turpiore 
infemiH  flagravit...vix  ut  referri,  audirive,  nedum  credi  fas  sit !" 

Bat  let  us  turn  from  these  topics  which  place  human  nature  in 
so  odious  a  point  of  view.  Below  these  camerdle,  stands  the  Car* 
thusian  monastery  in  a  delicious  situation  ;  and  the  only  one  in 
the  island  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundations 
of  another  of  the  villas.  Here  there  is  an  echo  which  returns 
three  distinct  responses.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  left  is  the  Punta 
di  TVagara,  forming  a  small  port,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the 
emperor  kept  a  squadron  to  reconnoitre  the  roads.  Some  remains 
of  hydraulic  works,  which  have  braved  httbertothefury  of  the  sea, 
and  slight  vestiges  of  parterres,  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  this  is 
the  site  of  one  of  the  fructuarian  villas  laid  out  by  the  imperial 
rechise. 

We  afterwards  ascended  to  CasHgUoney  now  occupied  by  a 
small  fort,  certainly  another  of  the  villas  ;  and  from  the  discovery 
of  several  bas-reliefs  representing  fishes,  sirens,  and  marine  mon- 
sters, supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sBquorean  Neptune* 
It  was  raised  on  arches,  the  construction  of  which  inclines  me  to 
think  that  this  villa  was  of  a  polygonal  form.  Here  was  found  a 
valuable  mosaic  covered  with  astrological  signs ;  (you  know  Tibe- 
rius was  much  addicted  to  that  science,)  together  with  a  hasr relief 
representing  him  with  a  pafera  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.     Here  too,  there  uie  some  vestiges  of  reservoirs. 
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:  Oat  of  tbe  qrM  delightful  4>f  his  retreats  was  at  Son  MkMf, 
an  eminence  between  the  town  of  Capri,  and  the  Fitta  Jovu. 
Here  there  are  substroctions  of  a  terrace  which  projected  over  the 
diffii ;  and  several  fragments  of  dpoUino  and  giaUo  antico  hare 
been  found.  Traces  of  aqueducts  conducted  with  care  round  the 
bills,  show  probably  that  this  was  another  of  the  fructuariao  villas^ 
embellished  with  the  most  luxurious  gardens.  Here,  peradven- 
ture,  the  tyrant  as  he  paced  the  terraces  with  his  astrolqger^  Tbra^ 
syUus, 

reoion'dhigh 
Of  fate f  /ree-tinU,  fordmowledge  obsohfte, 
And  found  no  end  in  toand^ring  nmxe$  lost* 

Here,  perhaps,  he  penned  that  extraordinary  letter  to  the  senate' 
tbe  beginning  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Tacitus  : 
'*  Quid  scribam  vobis,  aut  quomodd,  aut  quid  omninb  non  scribara  ? 
Dl  me  Desque  pejiis  perdant,  qnikm  me  perire  quotidii  sentio,  si 


scio/* 


Here  too  as  he  gazed  on  Vesuvius,  his  implacable  spirit  would 
burst  forth  with  that  terrible  line  of  Euripides,  often  on  bis  lips : 

In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  sooth  histroubled  heart  with  the  view 
of  the  azure  mirror  of  the  Neapolitan  gulph,  of  desidiosa  ei  rideni 
Parthenopej  expanding  her  luxuriant  shores  from  the  Surrentine 
promontory  to  the  Utttu  beatte  Veneris  aureum.  All  was  black 
within. 

You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  probation  of  fidelity  which  he 
made  Thrasyllus  go  through  at  Rhodes.  Having  conducted  Urn 
over  frightful  precipices,  accompanied  by  a  stout  and  trusty  slave, 
he  asked  him  **  suspensis  et  obscuris  verbis  :  My  dear  TkrasyUus 
hast  thoti  considered  atteniioely  thine  cvm  horoscope  I  The  astrolo- 
ger having  taken  his  sideral  observations,  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  trembling  said ;  that  he  was  aware  that  some  uncer- 
tain but  dismal  destiny  was  at  band.  Upon  this  Tiberius  embra- 
ced him,  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  ana  from  that  hour  Thrasyl- 
lus never  departed  from  him. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Tiberius  was  **  circa  Deos  ac  religiones 
n^gligcntior,  persuasione  plenus  cuncta  fato  agi.'*  Revolving,  as  I 
often  have,  these  things  within  my  mind,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  or  no,  after  all,  there  be  not  some  truth  in  the  sideral 
influences.  We  know  that  the  most  transcendant  spirits  of  an- 
tiquity often  disregarded  the  mere  priest  sacrificing  at  the  altar ; 
while  the  skilful  astrologer  always  made  them  pause,  often  trem- 
ble. It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  knottiest  speculations  that  can 
occupy  the  human,  mind  ;  which  the  feebleness  of  our  reason 
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l^reveDts  at  (rotik  implicitif  belicYiog ;  th«  o^iterioiis  liokt  of 
the  system  to  which  we  belong,  from  rejecting. 

Our  next  object  was  the  pakce  on  the  beach  facing  Naples^ 
and  ander  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Anacapri.  Its  ruins  are  now 
beat  by  the  waves.  It  certainly  did  net  yield  in  magnificence 
to  the  ViOa  Jauit.  Among  the  treasures  in  art  here  discover* 
ed,  are  numerous  columns  of  c^I/ifio  and  giotto  aalko,  Corin- 
tbhn  capitals',  a  ruined  stair«case  of  white  marble,  and  mosaic 
pavements.  The  fragments  of  statues  and  marble  ornaments  du|f 
fiom  the  ruins,  amount  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  sixteen 
hundred  tons  !  An  altar,  decorated  with  the  ettUems  of  the 
Berecynthian  worship,  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  this  was  the 
Cybele  of  Tiberius.  Contagious  is  the  Campo  di  Piico^  where 
tiiere  is  a  small  level  plain,  a  great  rarity  in  Capri.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  further  with  an  account  of  the  profusion  of  rosso 
giallo,  and  verde  antico,  serpentine,  aflricano,  cipollino,  and  lapis- 
lasuli  here  discovered ;  but  let  me  state  once  for  all,  that  the 
mosaics,  and  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  Tiberian  villas,  are 
models  of  their  kind  /  that  there  is  even  a  marble  unknown  else- 
where, called  tl  marmo  Tiberiano*  A  bust  of  Vesta  having  been 
here  discovered.  Count  Rezzonjco  presumes  that  this  was  the 
Peita  of  Tiberius.  The  eleventh  of  the  tyrant's  villas  was  at  a 
spot  called  ^*ayio.  Of  the  columns  here  found,  four  of  giaUo 
anticOf  all  of  one  piece,  now  adorn  the  chapel  at  Caserta  |  and 
eight  others,  the  principal  church  in  Capri. 

The  twelfth  and  last  is  in  a  vineyard  called  Le  GrMe  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  of  the  ruins  in  the  island.  Here  there 
are  four  subterraneous  arched  chambers,  228  feet  in  length,  38 
in  breadth,  and  36  in  height.  But  what  is  most  curious  ts,  that 
one  of  them  is  nearly  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  pulverized 
chalk  of  an  exquisite  fineness,  which  the  tyrant  probably  had  intro- 
duced for  the  manufacture  of  his  porcelain  vases  ;  perhaps  those 
vasa  Myrrhma  mentioned  by  Plinius,  and  which  some  of  the. 
French  antiquaries  suppose  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  Sftvres 
manufactory.  Two  of  them  are  nearly  filled  with  the  purest 
water.  The  chalk  is  mixed  with  some  metallic  substance,  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  experienced  chemist. 

We  found  here  an  honest  Capri  vintner,  who  on  peeing  us 
approach,  exclaimed  :  Signari^  roba  di  Tiberio  Cetare !  We 
expected  at  least  a  splendid  mosaic,  or  statue  ;  but  he  introduced 
us  into  his  wine-vault  *,  where  he  had  arranged  a  good  dozen  of 
cJisks  filled  with  the  produce  of  his  vineyard.  He  tapped  one, 
then  a  second,  then  a  third,  exclaiming  as  he  presented  each 
foaming  goblet,  Signor^  tin'  cdtro  !  with  a  red  cap  on  bis  head, 
and  a  nose  like  BardolphV.  The  good  humour  of  this  Capri  wag, 
who  appeared  determined  to  make  us  something  more  than  men 
of  taste^  presented  an  ngreetible  contrast  to  the  sombre  character 
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of  die  tyrMt,  wliose  villt  be  now  occupies,  k  wat  protMifalf 
some  such  dr6}e  as  this,  tbat  furnishes  Homer  with  his  ludtcroas 
4escdptian  of  Vulcan,  in  the  first  Iliad : 

'We  n^Kt  ascended  the  precipice  of  Anacapri  by  a  zig-aag  flight 
0f  538  3leps9  resembling  in  miniafeore,  the  cdlebiated  passage  of 
the  GQmmi  in  Swisserland ;  and  reached,  after  an  hour's  ride,  the 
little  .town  of  Anacapri,  built  on  a  small  level,  and  inhabited  hy  a 
f rugaj  ^d  laborious  peasantry.  From  the  neighbouring  precipice^ 
where  stands  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  we  rolled  as  large 
atones  as  we  could  move  into  the  vale  below ;  the  noise  of  them 
rebounding  from  rock  to  rock,  a  full  thousand  feet  and  more,  caa- 
not  be  better  described  than  in  the  lines  of  Statins  : 

•  •  •  #  dites  Capre,  viridisqae  resultant 
Taorubolae,  rediitque  ingeos  ^  ropibus  Echo. 

Picture  to  your  imagination,  my  dear  friend,  the  columnar  and 
ioireggianie  appearance  of  Capri,  when  occupied  by  Tiberius ;  who 
seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  building  arches,  where  no  one  else 
would  have  dreamed  of  turning  them;  in  erecting  columns,  where 
no  one  else  would  have  thought  it  practicable  to  haul  them  up, 
much  less  to  rear  them— -picture  the  gallies  arriving  from  BauB  and 
Pateofi,  not  loaded  with  poor  felons  guilty  of  stealing  a  few  sester- 
ces ;  but  with  proconsuls,  senators,  knights,  praetors,  and  military 
commanders,  who  had  pillaged  whole  provinces ;  for  such  was  the 
game  of  Tiberius — picture  them  on  landing,  dragged  by  centurions 
up  the  crypio'porticui  to  the  FiUa  Jims;  there  to  undergo  the  tor- 
ture, and  thence  to  be  hurried  to  the  Satto;  the  tyrant  thundering 
in  tbehr  ears  ;  Nondum  vobis  in  gratiam  redii;*  picture  the  gal- 
ieons  approaching  the  isle  from  Alexandria,  Sybaris,  the  molle  Ta- 
renturhf  and  AhtipclAa  ad  DapkneUy  fraught  with  marbles,  luxuries, 
courtezans,  and  artists  of  all  kinds ;  the  rocks  of  Anacapri  covered 
with  thealrical  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Nvmphs,^not  creepmg  out  by 
dusk,  but  reeking  with  unguents  and  vermilion  in  the  broad  blaze 
of  a  Neapolitan  sun  ! 

Before  leaving  Anacapri,  I  took  out  my  favourite  Corne- 
lius, and  dwelt  with  interest  on  the  following  passages,  every 
word  of  which  bears  the  impress  of  genius  :  '^  Jacuit  immensa 
strages — omnis  sexus,  omnis  stas,  iilustres,  ignobiles,  dispersi,  aut 
aggerati ;  neque  propinquis,  aut  amicis  adsistere,  illacrymare,  tie 
visere  quidem  diutiiis  dabatur.  Sed  circumjecti  custodes,  et  in 
mcerorum  cuj usque  intent! ;  corpora  putrefacta  adsectabantur,  dum 
in  Tiberim  traherentur :  ubi  fluitantia,  aut  ripis  adpulsa,  non  cre- 
mate qulsquam,  non  contingere  :  interciderat  sortis  humanse  com- 

*  Thts^  were  the  words  lie  u^ed,  usmt  htm  from  SaetooioB* 
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aifrciuoi  Ti  inctiis  ;  quaQtumqiM  sioritia  gUfceret,  aiseratio  srce 
batur '    .     . 

* •Jam  Tiberiam  corpus,  jam  vires,  nondiim  dlssimulatio 

deterebat :  idem  animi  rigor ;  sermone  ac  vultu  intentus,  qusesita 
Interdum  comitate,  quamvis  manifestam  defeetionem  tegebat '' 

Of  the  moral  of  Tiberius,  my  dear  friend,  there  never  was,  and 
never  can  be  formed  but  one  opinion.  The  line  of  policy  which 
he  observed,  has  not  hoyirever  in  general,  been  rightly  understood. 
Indiscriminating  people  are  apt  to  class  him  with  the  Cafigulas, 
the  Neros,  the  Domitians.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  became 
exasperated  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  career,  from  the 
Iniquity  of  hb  countrymen  ;  which  soared  a  disposition,  and 
corrupted  a  heart  naturally  not  ill  inclined  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
lie  began  well.*  When  he  left  the  senate  with  those  impressive 
words  :  O  homfnts  ad  serdtutem  paraioi  !  he  showed,  I  think, 
sentiments  of  regret  and  disgust  at  the  vileneas  of  hb  countrymen, 
and  a  determination  to  let  them  know  what  he  thought  of  them. 
No  good  man,  it  b  true,  could  adopt  such  a  principle  of  action. 
His  superiority  however  to  Napoleon,  in  the  direction  of  his  eneiw 
gies,  is  manifest ;  for  that  emperor  almost  uniformly  let  fall  hb 
despotism  where  it  should  not.  His  severe  conscriptions  harsaa* 
ed  the  cheerful  French  peasant,  who  was  the  principal  suffiecer 
by  his  system,  which  nourbhed  bloodshed,  pride,  and  ferocity^ 
Not  so  Tiberius.  He  attacked  alone  the  citadel  of  cormption 
itself.  Odious  as  was  his  principle,  there  was  something  mag- 
nanimous in  this.  It  was  a  point  which  Napoleon  had  not  force 
,of  genius  to  reach  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  'Hberiua 
was  hb  inferior  in  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art ;  perhaps 
too  in  some  other  respects.  It  is  certain  that  the  colonies  wer^ 
never  so  well  administered  as  in  his  reign  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  terror  which  his  name  inspired,  had  a  good  effect  ia 
making  the  proeonsnb,  and  their  subordinate  officers,  less  rapa* 
cions  in  their  extortions,  and  more  attentive  to  the  performance 
of  their  auties.  We  cannot  discover  from  Tacitus,  that  he  was 
severe  in  the  colonies,  or  even  generally  in  Itidy ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  states  that  Tiberius  treated  the  provinces,  not  only  with  leint^^ 
but  great  consideration.t    Rome,  Rome,  the  sink  of  eorruptiooy 

•  Efregioi  fami  vitAqne  fiiit,  quoad  priYStos,  tel  iainperiUsnli  Aiis*«lt 
foit.  Anoai.  VL 

'  Snelonivt  teUa  as  OuA  when  young,  he  pleaded  several  causes  wttli  snceott ; 
tint  hecosHMisedaoiiie  Ijrical  eompotiiioiM  in  Greek,  which  Jansuage  he  spoke 
with  Mmacy ;  and  that  he  foUawed  his  brother*s  fnnenl  on  fool,  through  Qnmmf 
to  Rome. 

f  Ne  provineis  novice  oneribas  tarbaroutur,  atqoe  Vetera  shte  afaritik,  ant 
evadchtate  ■Mgistratnimi  lolerarcnt,  corpomoi  Tcrhera,  ademptiones  bononna 
ahetsent,  providobat.  Rari  per  luliam  Cttsaris  agri.    Annal.    U. 

The  reign  of  Tiberias  appears  indeed  to  have  iMen  nothing  more  or  less  thaaa 
reaction  of  iU  frooi  the  colonies  to  the  capital. 
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fcktbe  4»h  of  hb  tymntijr}  «tid  I  tbfakit  mvj  be  said  of  hllta 
that  no  man  ever  directed  a  thoroughly  bad  priooipk  to  Well  as 
Tiberias  C«sar, 

His  powers  of  foiesigbt  Mem  to  have  been  icfttilMMtiiMiy. 
You  remeiubery  no  doobty  the  anecdote  of  his  plaKnng  his  faSHd 
'  OD  Galba's  head,  and  saying :  Thou  too,  Ga&Oy  4hQU  hehe  a 
smack  of  the  empire! 

He  appears  to  Imve  delighted  in  solving   alone  in  life  Mrial 

mansions,  the  most  dif&cult  political  problems  ;  and  we  wnst  dd 

•'him  this  justice,  that  he  was  anxious  to  praierve  the  empire  ill 

''peace ;  though  it  is  pretty  c^ertain  that  war  would  have  tended  tb 

consolidate  his  power.* 

The  blow  which  he  levelled  at  tlie  interest  and  fortunes  'Of 
Germanicus,  was  perhaps  the  vost  darittg  stroke  of  policy  reconA- 
ed  in  history ;  and  Aiough  we  of  course  side  with  the  latttn*,  w^ 
oaonot  resist  from  being  struck  with  the  talents  which  Tlberfna 
dispikyed  on  ibe  occasion*  For  Oermanicusi  by  his  Mrth,  ser^ 
vices,  good  conduct,  and  esteem  wiib  the  army,  had  eompletefy 
-oecored  the  tide  of  popular  favour ;  while  theeniiperor,  by  a  di^ 
mal  fatnliiy,  to  use  Miitoii's  words  applied  to  him,  was  alwir^ 
JmM  ofaU  mid  hating^  It  is  pretty  evident  to  those  who  rtsA  th^ 
lAooals  with  attention,  that  as  Germanicus  stood  so  hf^h,  a  eriaia 
i>De  way  or  the  other  was  scarcely  avoidable  ;  especially  as  tii^ 
«aipif)e,  notwithstanding  the 'dexterous  {x>licy  of^Augustus,  stood 
but  on  precarious  foundations  \  and  seems  father  to  have  de- 
pended on  the  reigning  favourite  with  the  aitny,  than  on  %he  IMar«> 
established  hereditary  pretensiiNSB  and  fight. 

There  -is  one  point  in  which  it  is  diflknslt  not  to  sills  wttd  him. 
j  jdluds  to  that  political  oopo  d*  apera^  the  cnishsng  t>f  Sejartoa, 
^iKxowed  Ins  rise  and  fortune  solely  to  Tiberius ;  and  'Wb0 
aepaid  htm  with  ooDtriving  his  ruin.  Botthe  invisible  liitod  tf 
the  reduae  of  Capri  sawed  away  the  timbers  ivUdi  sujyported  fh^ 
a«ipc»trttcture  of  the  presumptufous  minisfter'a  ambition,  40d 
which  lie  had  raised  with  such  fond  «Kpettat{ons-^owti  it  feU 
widim  crash  that  resounded  finom  Culedonia  to  ibe  Ganrtmaaies-^ 
dowtt  with  k  iElius  Sejmras^a  grin  was  beanlfrtiwiHte  f^fMk 
•/(raw««*<tim  wretch  had  just  sufficient  time  to  stare  at  his  dwn  ruiii* 
'  Of  the  monuments  of  thb  singular  man,  the  mosi  ttleewied 
is  the  7tt«r«i9  veloftis  of  the  Vatican  :  whe.ra  thert  Is  also  a  sit- 
ting statue  of  him  lately  foofld  at  Privecmn^  a  small  town  iti  the 
Apennines  ;  there  is  a^ood  bust  in  the  Camipidoglio  $  and  H 
tokMsalOQe  in  the  Sinrfii  at  Naples.    But  the  most  expressive  U, 

■  ■  ■    -    -■ .    .  ■         ..      .    MM   I      I     ■■!■         I         I  - 

**  Ueiiore  'llberio^  quia  pacen  Mpicntii  fir^iavctst,  ^oim^i  Mlon  fer 
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I  think,  a  brooM  of  Herculaneom.  I  have  seen  him  represented 
in  England  like  a  gross  butcher  ;  but  his  features  in  this  bust  are 
by  no  means  coarse.  Nose  pointed  ;  moutii  finely  formed ;  eyes  in- 
stantaneous, prominent,  and  as  if  they  would  penetrate  the  inmost 
recesses  of  your  soul }  ears  erect,  as  if  pricked  by  the  slightest 
noise.  Over  the  whole  cast  of  countenance,  there  is  a  ^hpo*  rt  mi» 
oihmmMihu  Such  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  To  de- 
scribe his  features  may  be  no  difficult  task  ;  but  to  paint  the  tmier 
nmn^  the  powers  of  a  Tacitus  seem  scarcely  comiietent. 

Augustus,  a  far  more  interesting  personage  than  his  successor, 
visited  Capri  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius* 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  island,  let  us  follow  this  illustrious  man  at 
the  termination  of  his  eventful  career.  Finding  his  constitution 
shattered,  he  returned  some  legal  cases  which  had  been  submitted 
for  his  inspection,  to  the  law-officers,  observing  se  vunquam 
posthae  Rcmm  futurum.  Accompanied  by  some  chosen  friends, 
he  went  to  Astnra,  where  he  «was  somewhat  recruited  by  change 
of  air.  Coasting  the  shores  of  Campania,  he  arrived  at  Baiss, 
where  he  tobk  shippmg  for  Capri.  As  he  creased  the  Pateo^ 
laa  hay^  he  Was  «iet  by  the  crcjw  of  an  Alexandrisni  vessel^  wbe^ 
dressed  in  white,  and  «crowne4  with  chaplets,  btnit  firankiiieense 
ibeforc  him  |  *<  sc:  per  ilhtm  vivere,  ae  per  ilkim  navimre  jaran»- 
lies  $"  «  oei^raidBy^  which  appears  to  have  exhilaratM  the  rfyteg 
^mpeiof^  who  distributed  a  sum  of  money  wnotog  hie  follow^ 
€ia^  enjoining  them  to  spend  it  in  the  purchase  -of  «he  Aletanlriiiil 
aoeaclMiodifle^  At  Capri,  #e  find  him  attending  the  gymMStk 
exercises  of  the  bland;  ^  remisissimo  ad  otium,  etomnettaeomka^ 
tern  animo/' 

Being  at  supper  with  Tiberius,  he  saw  some  of  his  attendants 
celebrating  by  torch-light  the  Ameral  of  Masgabas,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  in  a  neighbouring  island  ;  apud  vicinam  Capreis  in- 
aulam ;  which  the  emperor  joking  called  Apragapolk^  or  lAt 
ci(y  of  the  idkf$.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  island  here  alluded 
to;  for  Ischia,  Procida,  or  Nesita,  seem,  either  of  them,  too 
remote  to  correspond  with  the  words  of  Suetonius.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture,  or  that  the  biographer  expressed  himself  ill ;  or  that 
the  convulsions  to  which  t£e  neighbourhood  of  Naples  is  so  liable^ 
must  have  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  the  isle,  and  its 
impenai  capital,  the  eUy  of  the  idlers. 

We  had  been  forty  hours  among  the  rocks  of  Capri ;  and  having 
gratified  our  curiosity  with  the  ruins  of  the  Tiberian  villas^ 
embarked  on  a  delicious  evening  for— Neopolis  ;  I  had  almost 
written*  ApragopoUe*  Vesuvius  was  in  activity,  and  discharged 
frequent  and  loud  explosions.  But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  letter 
to  a  close,  for  I  see  you  exclaiming  with  Juvenal ;  Ohe,  jam 
soltf  /  verboea  et  grandii  epietola  venit  a  Capreis. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Oif  reeuiting  to  the  architectural  lucuhration  of  the  flrit  page! 
of  thi$  work,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  or  no  I  have  panei 
auiBcient  height  for  my  boilding.  If  not,  the  remedy  ii  iimple  i 
for  Ji»e  rows  qf  ookainm  eoftefltrd,'  read  four ;  for  mm  rom  tf 
columns  westward^  read  eight ;  and  for,^ve  roiM  of  cohxmtis  norlA- 
uHxrd  and  southward^  read  four.  Which  alteration  will  reduce 
the  length  in  either  direction  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  Further 
consideration  indeed  suggests  that  these  proportions  would  b^ 
preferable^ 
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Until  the  appearance  of  these  Travels,  the  system 
of  Agriculture,  as  it  is  pursued  in  the  different  States 
of  Italy,  seems  to  have  been  but  little  understood. 
How  much  it  is  deserving  of  imitation,  in  various 
particulars,  the  reader  will,  on  perusing  them,  not 
fail  soon  to  perceive.  The  intelligent  writer  contends, 
in  opposition  to  Arthur  Young,  and  the  .generality  of 
our  modern  political  economists,  that  the  system  of 
small  farms  is  not  only  highly  favourable  to  popula- 
tion, but  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  produce  to  market.  The  farmer  being 
stationed  in  the  centre  of  his  land,  and  within  the 
reach  of  every  part  of  it,  is  enabled  to  bestow  more 
pains  on  its  cultivation,  and  to  regulate  and  superin- 
tend his  crops  with  greater  precision.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  farms,  the  number  of  gardens,  orchards, 
and  poultry.yards — objects  which  are  considered  as 
trifling  on  a  large  farm,  and  which  can  alone  be  ren- 
dered productive  by  the  daily  attention  of  an  econo- 
mical and  industrious  family,  is  also  increased.  It  is 
therefore  much  to  be  wished  that  the  patriotic  example 
of  Count  Lodi,  in  the  management  of  his  Piedmon- 
tese  estate,  and  that  of  the  Tuscan  Knights  of  St. 
Stephen,  may  be  one  day  followed,  under  certain  modi- 
fications, in  our  own  country,  which  boasts  of  natural 
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advantages  denied  to  Italy.  That  territory  possesses, 
notwithstanding,  a  population  of  1,237  inhabitants  to 
the  square  league,  an  amount  which  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France,  and  may  ac- 
cordingly be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
countries  of  Europe. 

A  curious  fact  is  noticed  by  the  writer  relative  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe,  which  was  not  general 
in  France  until  after  two  seasons  of  scarcity,  in  1795 
and  1811.  It  is  owing  to  the  French  gens  d'armes 
stationed  in  Italy,  that  this  valuable  production  is  uow 
cultivated  there  very  successfully ;  thus  presenting  a 
certain  resource  to  the  inhabitants  whenever  the  corn- 
crops  may  chance  to  fail. 
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Turin,  May  12, 1812. 

It  it  now  twenty  years  ainee  I  first  visited  Italy.  That  b^u* 
tiful  cottotry  then  presented  itself  to  my  imagioation  as  a  land  of 
enchantment,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  pre- 
cipices  scarcely  accessible.  I  expected  to  find  the  coonte* 
nances  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  face  of 
satore,  beyond  the  Alps,  totally  different  from  any  thing  that 
i  had  seen,  and  I  bade  adieu  to  my  friends  with  the  feeling 
that  I  was  going  to  visit  a  region  unknown. 

I  have  just  passed  the  Alps  again,  bat  without  being  sensible 
to  the  emotions  they  before  inspired.  The  magnificent  roads 
which  have  lately  being  opened  amidst  these  precipices,  have 
destroyed  the  barriers  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  Italy. 
These  vast  works  are,  doubtless,  the  noblest  proofs  of  our 
civilisation ;  but  in  levelling  the  rocks  we  have  lowered  the 
Alps,  and  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  These  moua- 
tains  no  longer  inspire  terror  by  their  name,  or  separate  the 
nations  between  whom  ttiey  are  placed.  This  facility  of  com* 
munieation  trads  to  efface  the  originality  of  national  charac« 
i&t.  A  similarity  of  manners  is  acquired  with  similar  habits 
and  similar  necessities.  National  peculiarities  gradually  dis- 
appear amidst  a  community  of  all  the  customs  of  life ;  and 
the  European  traveller  will  soon  find  himself,  wherever  he  goes, 
surrounded  by  the  same  people. 

I  was  struck  with  this  sentiment  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Turin.  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  some  large  and  hand* 
some  town  of  France;  so  great  a  resemblance  was  there  in 
all  the  objects  that  met  my  eye.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  the  dresses,  the  ornaments,  the  shops,  the  promenades, 
and  the  placards  in  the  streets,  had  been  sent  from  Paris  with 
the  JtestaurateurSy  and  the  Journal  des  Modes. 

1  shall  avoid  menticming  those  parts  of  Italy  which  have  so 
often  been  described  by  travellers.  I  shall  not  speak  of  its 
edifices,  of  its  monuments,  of  its  cities,  or  of  the  arts  which 
have  adorned  them.     I  shall  relate  its  rural  history;  I  shall 
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W8lJ  bow  its  fields  are  cultivated,  and  how  its  harvests  are 
reaped.  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  landscapes  of  this 
beautiful  country  as  I  have  seen  them ;  at  least  as  they  have 
appeared  to  me,  for  the  traveller  is  liable  to  deception,  even 
when  speaking  of  objects  before  bis  eyes.  For  the  sake  of 
order,  I  shall  begin  with  dividing  the  several  states  of  Italy 
into  as  many  regions  as  I  have  observed  differences,  in  their 
situation,  in  their  appearance,  and  in  their  rural  economy. 

Italy  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  distinguished  front 
each  other  by  the  three  systems  of  agriculture  which  prevail 
in  them.  The  difiference  of  their  climates,  of  their  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  manners  of  the  peasantry,  marks  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  eye  of  the  traveller^  as  well  as  to  his  obser* 
vation. 

The  first  of  these  regions  commences  at  the  Alps  of  Suza, 
and  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
It  comprises  all  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  divided  by  the  course 
of  the  Po  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  fertile  soil  of  this 
rich  plain  yields,  in  luxuriance,  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  various  productions ;  and  from  the  skilful  arrangement  of 
the  crops,  it  may  be  denominated  the  district  of  Agriculture 
by  Rotation-* 

The  second  region  stretches  along  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Appennines,  from  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  to  the 
boundaries  of  Calabria.  I  shall  call  it  the  Region  of  Olives, 
or  of  the  Canaanitish  CuUivaiion,  This  Oriental  species  of 
culture  is  confined  to  the  hills  and  slopes.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  graduated  by  a  succession  of  terraces,  sup- 
ported by  artificial  walls  of  turf,  and  covered  with  various  sorts 
of  fruit-trees.  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  say  much  of  this 
department  of  agriculture,  in  which  there  are  neither  mea- 
dows nor  corn  crops,  because  a  very  interesting  description  of 
it  has  already  been  given  by  M.  Sismondi.  I  wish  I  may  be 
equally  successful  in  describing  the  rural  economy  of  the  third 
region,  which  I  shall  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Region  of 
the  Malaria^  or  of  the  Patriarchal  system.  It  extends. along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Pisa  to  Terracina,  and 
comprehends  all  the  plains  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  first 
chain  of  the  Appennines. 

This  region,  which  is  happily  the  smallest,  is  depopulated 
by  the  scourge  of  a  deadly  atmosphere,  which  has  destroyed 
its  anciient  prosperity,  with  its  villages,  its  hamlets,  and  its 
farms.  Its  vast  plains  serve  only  as  pasturage  for  flocks, 
which,  like  those  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  world,  consti- 
tute the  whole  wealth  of  their  proprietors. 

Besides  these  three  grand   divisionsj    Italy  also   eiicloses 
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within  tbe  bosom  of  its  lofty  mountains,  savage  tracts,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  woods  alone ; 
and  the  meadows  of  the  Po,  watered  by  innumerable  canals, 
and  coftred  with  cattle,  remind  the  traveller,  under  this  fa- 
voured iky,  of  the  grazing  system  of  Ireland,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  North. 

I  shall  attempt,  first,  io  describe  the  agriculture  of  Pied- 
mont; from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  it  increases  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  country,  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  and 
favoured  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature. 
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The  first  agricultural  region  of  Ttaly  extends,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  those  of  the  Appennines, 
over  that  vast  plain  of  aqueous  formation  which  commences 
at  the  pass  of  Suza,  and  terminates  only  with  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Italy.  This  extensive  region  may  be  termed 
the  garden  of  Europe,  and  is  unquestionably  of  all  its  countries 
the  most  favoured  by  nature. 

The  soil  deposited  by  the  waters,  as  rich  as  it  is  deep,  is 
almost  every  whereof  a  perfect  level.  It  is  only  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mountains,  that  stony  banks  are  found: 
the  whole  of  the  plain  consists  of  a  black  earth  of  great  ferti- 
lity. The  lofty  mountains  by  which  Lombardy  is  every  where 
surrounded,  pour  into  it  a  prodigious  number  of  streams, 
which  art  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  entirely  controuling,  but 
whose  currents  are  broken  into  an  infinite  number  of  canals 
for  irrigation ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  farm,  or  a  meadow, 
which  has  not  one  of  these  canals,  with  its  sluice,  at  com- 
mand. 

ThiiS  copious  irrigation,  in  so  fine  a  climate,  combines  with 
the  action  of  a  southern  sun,  to  produce  the  utmost  luxuriance 
of  vegetation. 

These  great  natural  advantages  have,  from  a  remote  period, 
filled  Lombardy  with  an  immense  population,  and  its  usual 
consequences;  such  as  numerous  towns,  and  consequently 
markets,  excellent  roads  leading  from  ull  parts  of  the  country, 
atid  the  subdivision  of  the  lands  into  innumerable  small  farms, 
each  with  a  farm  house  in  the  centre  of  it,  together  with  a 
system  of  skilful  cultivation,  which  allows  neither  time  nor 
room  to  be  lost.  The  harvests  are  inclosed  by  plantations  of 
fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  intermixed  with  mulberries,  poplars, 
and  oaks.  The  last  two  are  not  planted  merely  for  their 
Aade,  but  as  supports  for  their  vines,  the  branches  of  whicii» 
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spreading  in  every  directioD,  cover  them  a»it  wer6  wtth  9t  em^ 
nopy,  and  fall  in  festoons. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  plantation!  throughout  Lombardy  hi 
such)  that  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate  them  ;  the  horison  of 
the  traveller  is  always  contracted,  and  opens  only  as  he  ad«> 
vances.  The  succession  of  landscapes  thus  presented,  which 
continually  excites  the  imagination  with  (he  expectation  of 
something  new ;  the  verdant  freshness ;  the  innumerable  ha*^ 
bitatlons,  uniting  a  sort  of  elegance  to  commodioasoess ;  the 
fields,  whose  shady  inclosures  have  an  agreeable  air  of  wild* 
uess,  while  their  rich  cultivation  announces  all  the  economy 
of  rural  wealth ;  present  at  once  a  contrast  and  an  harmony, 
which  no  other  country  possesses  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
traveller  finds^  not  the  gigantic  and  monotonous  vegetation  of 
India;  nor  the  extensive  forms  which  occupy  th^  iwiform 
plains  of  the  North ;  nor  those  savage  scenes  ip  which  the 
cool  vales  of  Switzerland  are  embosomed;  but  he  traverses  a 
region  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  each  of  these  diver* 
sities  of  scenery,  and  reminds  him  of  them  by  seeming  to 
unite  them  all. 

Such  are  the  fields  which  Lombardy  thus  invitingly  ofiFers  to 
the  art  of  the  husbandman.  The  system  pursued  is  simple, 
because  it  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  because 
judicious  practices  in  rural  economy  are  become  familiar,  and 
as  it  were  habitual,  to  all  the  farmers.  The  density  of  the 
population,  and  the  great  varietv  of  the  objects  of  cultivation, 
have  naturally  thrown  the  land  into  small  farms;  as  is  ih» 
case  in  all  countries  where  the  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and  where 
the  produce  requires  that  minute  and  daily  attention,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  from  a  direct  and  individual  interest  in  it« 
Those  of  Lombardy  are  seldom  less  than  ten,  or  more  tbatt 
sixty  acres  in  extent. 

From  the  want  of  other  employment  for  capital^  all  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  has  long  been  in  the  possas*- 
sion  of  the  higher  classes,  who  inhabit  the  towns.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  farmers  are  proprietors ;  they  all  occupy  on  the 
condition  of  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  landlords  ThiA 
tenure  is  universal :  leases  at  a  fixed  rent  being  nearly  wtk^ 
known. 

Hence,  thoogb  Lombardy  seems  destined  by  natwre  fer 
fkrming  on  a  large  scale^  it  has  become^  throitgh  the  effect  of 
its  social  institutions,  exclusively,,  a  country  of  agriculture  ia 
detail. 

lu  order  to  reader  the  different  operations  of  this  systea 
more  intelligible^  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  iitoatien  and 
rural  economy  of  the  charming'  estate  of  SanknaSf  situated 
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ten  miles  from  Turin,  on  the  otber  side  of  the  hills  wbioh 
border  the  Po.  The  road  to  it  lies  over  the  hill  of  Montcallieri 
on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a  mansion,  formerly  the  resi« 
dence  of  the  royal  family;  but  which  is  now  uninhabitable^ 
and  retains  nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur  but  the  fine  land* 
scape  which  it  commands.  From  the  terrace  the  eye  follows 
the  river,  winding  in  numerous  meanders  through  the  country ; 
its  shores  covered  with  plantations,  which  partly  conceal  the 
farm-houses  and  hamlets  scattered  among  them.  At  the  teN 
mination  of  the  plain,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  majestic 
inclosure  of  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines,  which  rise  like  m 
noble  amphitheatre  to  guard  these  happy  vales.  These  bul« 
warks  of  nature  still  strike  the  imagination,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  teach  us  that  the  globe  has  no  longer  any  ramparts 
insurmountable  to  the  genius  and  enterprize  of  man« 

I  passed  several  days  among  the  groves  and  orchards  ot 
Santenas,  and  carefully  observed  all  the  practices  of  its  rural 
economy.  They  are  so  similar  throughout  the  whole  of  Pied- 
mont,  that  this  specimen  will  give  a  complete  idea  of  all  the 
rest.  The  estate  is  divided  into  four  farms,  contiguous  to  eacb 
other,  and  of  considerable  extent,  lying  along  the  banks  of 
a  canal,  from  which  they  may  be  watered  at  pleasured.  The 
dvkes  which  keep  in  the  water  are  shaded  by  a  long  line  of 
alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  the  lofty  branches  of  which 
appear  to  be  a  sufficient  shelter  against  the  most  violent 
storms.  Under  these  woods  innumerable  shrubs^aud  flowers 
grow  in  luxuriance.  When  1  traversed  these  paths,  in  an  even- 
ing of  the  month  of  May,  they  were  in  full  bloom,  bent  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  dew,  which  is  much  more  copious 
here  than  in  France.  The  hay-harvest  was  going  on ;  and  its 
fragrant  exhalations,  blended  with  those  of  the  roses  and 
orange-trees,  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  verdant 
beauty  of  the  scene.        / 

The  mansion  stands  at  one  end  of  the  domain.  Before  it 
stretches  a  rich  extent  of  turf,  watered  by  the  canal,  and  or- 
namented with  groups  of  trees  and,  shrubs*  This  is  reserved 
for  the  proprietor.  At  the  opposite  extremity  stands  the  first 
farm-house,  with  its  roofs  peeping  above  tbe  fruit-trees  which 
inclose  the  meadow ;  forming  at  once  a  pleasing  object  in  the 
landscape,  and  an  agreeable  walk. 

it  is  built  of  red  brick,  uniting  solidity  with  a  sort  of  rustie 
elegance*  and  is  remarkable^  as  are  all  tbe  faim-houses  of 
Lombardy,  for  its  wunerous  and  costly  buildings:  these  oo« 
ottpy  a  spaoious  court.  In  tbe  centre  of  one  of  tbe  sides 
stands  a  dwelling  of  two  stories,  of  regular  and  agreeable  pro- 
portions.   The  ground  floor  serves  as  a  lodging  for  the  farsMr, 
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and  to  store  his  proyisions :  the  upper  story  is  used  as  a 
granary.  Two  oot-buildings  extend,  as  wings,  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  bouse,  and  complete  that  side  of  the  court.  They 
are  only  a  single  story  in  height,  and  are  used,  one  as  a  stable 
for  oxen,  and  the  other  as  a  cpw-bouse ;  there  being  an  en- 
trance to  each  from  the  interior.  These  stables,  which  are 
twelve  feet  in  height,  are  arched,  and  whitewashed,  so  that  the 
cattle  are  never  incommoded  by  the  dust  falling  on  them. 
Nothing  can  be  cleaner,  or  more  carefully  attended  to,  than 
these  stables ;  and  the  beasts,  which  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  litter,  manifest  by  their  gentleness  how  well  they  are  satis- 
fied with  their  treatment. 

The  three  other  sides  of  the  court  are  occupied  by  a  por- 
tico, from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  in  height ;  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  in  the  in- 
terior by  a  row  of  pillars,  placed  at  equal  distances  firom  the 
wall,  and  from  each  other;  so  that  the  space  between  each 
forms  a  squara 

Under  the  ample  range  of  these  porticoes,  the  forage,  the 
straw,  and  other  productions  of  the  farm,  are  deposited  ; 
together  with  the  carts  and  agricultural  implements.  One 
half  of  the  court  is  paved  ;  the  other  forms  an  area  for  thresh- 
ing the  grain.  The  manure  is  deposited  without,  so.  that  the 
court  is  never  dirty,  and  presents,  with  its  colonnade,  an  ap- 
pearance of  symmetry,  neatness,  and  convenience,  of  which 
oi]|r  filthy,  slovenly  farms,  can  give  no  idea. 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  the  dimensions,  is  the  uniform 
model  of  all  the  farm-houses  of  Lombardy,  and  ought  to  be 
that  of  all  Europe.  It  gives  the  greatest  room  with  the  least 
building :  it  affords  the  best  protection  for  produce,  with  the 
greatest  facility  of  disposal ;  it  is  at  once  the  most  economical, 
and  the  least  in  danger  from  fire.  It  certainly  requires  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bricks ;  but  each  proprietor  makes  them 
on  his  own  land:  he  prepares  all  the  materials  beforehand, 
and  then  contracts  with  the  bricklayers  for  the  building.  It 
is  neither  so  troublesome,  nor  so  expensive  a  business  as  may 
be  supposed,  and  as  is  generally  represented. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  farm  were  entirely  covered  with 
vines,  bearing  a  large  grape,  but  yielding  very  indifferent 
wine;  it  is,  however,  drank  by  the  peasantrv,  and  custom 
renders  it  tolerable.  A  door  opens  from  the  nouse  into  the 
garden,  which  is  separated  from  the  ploughed  land  by  a  hedge, 
and  ornamented  with  fig-trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Large 
gates  open  from  the  porticoes  upon  the  cart  roads,  whicb 
communicate  with,  and  divide,  the  several  quarters  of  the 
farm. 
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The  land  bordering  on  the  canal  is  laid  down  in  a  perma- 
nent meadow,  flooded  at  pleasure,  and  the  vigorous  vegetation 
of  which  allows  of  its  being  mowed  three  times  in  the  year. 
The  turf  is  formed  of  oat-grass,  meadow-grass,  rje-grass, 
ribwort,  plantain,  and  different  species  of  trefoil.  One  fourth 
of  the  farm  is  usually  thus  occupied ;  the  other  three  are 
reserved  for  the  plough.  The  fields  are  divided  by  rows  of 
trees,  which  are  generally  mulberries,  but  sometimes  maples 
or  cberry-tre^ ;  these  support  the  vines,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  crops  without  taking  up  any  room. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  farm  may  be  about  sixty  acres.  A 
road,  shaded  by  mulberry-trees,  conducts  to  the  second  farm, 
which  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  it;  and  from  that  to  a 
third.  These  three  farms,  with  the  land  reserved  for  the  pro- 
prietor, and  a  few  woods,  form  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
Piedmont. 

Each  of  them  is  occupied  by  a  family,  and  frequently  de- 
scends from  father  to  son,  like  an  ancient  patrimony,  without 
any  renewal  of  the  tenure,  which  is  continued  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  on  the  same  conditions,  without  writing  or 
register.  The  stock  belongs  to  the  landlord,  the  farmer  being 
allowed  the  benefit  of  it  at  a  fixed  rent,  which  he  pays  in  cash, 
and  which  is  estimated  at  half  the  net  produce  of  the  meadow, 
that  is,  at  forty  francs  per  acre.  The  clover  crops  he  has 
to  himself;  but  all  the  others,  viz.  the  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
wines,  hemp,  silk,  &c.  are  divided  in  kind,  in  presence  of  the 
proprietor's  agent. 

This  sort  of  conduct  is  singularly  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  without  making  any  advances,  unless  for  the 
payment  of  the  taxes,  receives  a  fixed  rent  for  his  meadow- 
land,  and  a  clear  half  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  other  parts 
of  his  estate.  On  this  he  can  safely  speculate,  so  as  to  dispose 
of  it  at  the  most  favourable  moment :  for  having  no  disburse- 
ments to  make  for  the  business  of  the  farm,  he  stands  in  the 
situation  of  a  merchant,  and  seldom  fails  to  profit  by  it.  But 
tl^s  plan  can  only  be  adopted  in  a  country  where  the  small 
extent  of  the  farms,  and  the  contiguity  of  the  land,  allow  of 
their  being  cultivated  by  a  single  family ;  where  the  work  is 
done  by  bullocks,  whose  breed  and  manure  are  a  profit  to  the 
farmer,  instead  of  an  annual  expence,  as  is  the  case  with 
horses ;  and  where  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
allow  the  continual  employment  of  the  land  for  a  great  variety 
of  crops,  and  an  extra  produce  of  grain.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  farmer  having  no  stipulated  rent  to  pay,  and 
employing  only  his  own  family,  is  not  called  upon  to  advance 
any  money ;  be  lives  upon  his  small  crops,  and  provides  him- 
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self  with  sufflelent  specie  from  the  produce  of  bis  yard,  and  the 
sale  of  bis  com. 

This  system  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  bringing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  produce  to  market.  I  make  this  assertion 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Arthur  Young,  who  attributes 
this  advantage  exclusively  to  large  farms.  But,  from  the  ac- 
count just  given,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sub* 
division  of  the  farms  increases,  at  the  same  time,  the  number 
of  plantations,  gardens,  and  farm-yards ;  by  which  means  an 
abundance  of  minor  produce  is  obtained,  which  is  lost  on  a 
large  farm.  In  the  second  place,  the  farmer,  from  motives  of 
economy,  turns  all  his  smaller  produce  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  consumption  of  his  household,  in  order  to  save  his 
most  saleable  article,  his  com,  for  the  market.  This  may  be 
estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  gross  amount,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  the  whole  of  the  landlord's  share;  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  are  thus  brought  to 
sale,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  production,  and  careful 
domestic  ecouoray,  resulting  from  this  system.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  not  any  country  brings  to  market  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  its  produce  as  Piedmont.  In  France  the  proportion 
cannot  be  more  than  one-third  ;  judging  by  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country.  In 
England  it  may,  perhaps,  reach  one^half.  In  Switzerland  it 
scarcely  amounts  to  any  thing ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
living  there  is  so  dear. 

The  number  of  towns  in  Piedmont  is  surprising ;  and  yet 
this  limited  country,  having  a  great  part  of  its  surface  occu- 
,pied  by  mountains,  after  satisfj^ing  its  own  wants,  supplies  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  even  the  port  of  Toulon,  with 
corn  and  cattle.  Without  making  an  exact  calculation,  it  is 
evident,  from  this  statement,  that  there  must  be  a  superfluity 
of  produce  in  the  country,  which  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  its  rural  economy  than  to  its  direct  fertility,  for  the  average 
return  of  corn  in  Piedmont  is  not  quite  six  for  one. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  system  here  spoken 
of  is  suited  only  to  those  countries  where  the  employment  of 
capital  has  long  brought  agriculture  to  its  highest  degree  of 
productiveness,  where  experience  has  established  an  excellent 
order  of  crops,  and  where  the  roost  suitable  division  of  pro- 
perty has  been  finally  fixed.  In  improving  countries,  where 
an  advance  of  capital  is  necessarily  required,  nothing  but  long 
leases  and  fixed  rents  will  procure  the  investment  of  it,  and 
thus  prepare  the  means  of  future  prosperity. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  advert  to  the  system  of  CQltivaiioa 
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pursued  on  the  &rm  w&icb  I  have  oodertak^n  to  give  an  ac'^ 
count  of. 

It  is  sixty  acres  in  extent,  of  which  fifteen  are  in  meadow :  the 
remaipder  is  in  tillaj^,  with  about  (en  acres  of  clover.  This 
last  crop,  and  the  hay,  maintain  a  stock  of  eight  bullooks,  and 
thirteen  cows  or  calves,  together  with  a  miserable  horse,  whose 
only  business  is  to  go  to  market,  and  to  thrash  the  corn:  making 
a  gross  amount  of  twenty*two  head  of  cattle,  or  about  one  per 
acre  for  the  green  crops.  The  cattle  are  of  the  breed  of  Querci, 
which  prevails  through  all  the  south  of  France,  Dauphin6,  and 
Savoy.  Here  they  are  leaner,  and  have  smaller  horns,  but  pos^ 
sess,  in  other  respects,  the  same  characters.  They  are  of  the 
same  clear  dan  colour,  with  the  same  difference  of  make  between 
the  male  and  female,  the  cow  being  small  and  ill  looking,  while 
the  bull  is  large  and  muscular,  though  he  never  acquires  a  good 
shape. 

Though  there  is  a  vast  number  of  cattle  in  Piedmont,  the 
farmers  have  not  learned,  from  their  neighbours  in  the  Milanese, 
to  make  much  advantage  from  their  dairies.  They^milk  but  few 
cows,  and  derive  their  profits  chiefly  from  the  calves,  and  from 
the  manure.  On  the  farm  I  am  speaking  of,  for  instance,  a  pair 
of  bullocks  are  reared  every  year.  At  three  years  old,  they  are 
put  into  harness  for  the  lighter  work  of  the  farm;  and,  during 
the  two  next,  are  in  full  work.  At  five  years  old,  they  are 
fattened,  and  often  fetch  as  much  as  1000,  or  1 100  francs, 
thus  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  farmers'  profits. 
The  forty-five  acres  of  tillage  employ  two  pair  of  bullocks,  from 
i  four  to  five  years  old,  which  work  two  ploughs:  add  to  these,  a 
pair  of  three  years  old  for  the  lighter  work,  and  two  pair  of 
calves,  with  the  rosinante,  which  thrashes  the  corn,  and  goes 
to  market. 

The  Piedmontese  plough  has  been  so  well  described  by  M. 
Pictet,  as  well  as  the  skill  with  which  it  is  managed  by  the  la- 
bourers, that  it  is  not  necessaiT'  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  it 
here.  I  cannot,  however,  neglect  to  mention  the  dexterity  with 
.  which  they  perform,  with  this  single  plough,  all  the  operations  of 
deep  and  surface  ploughiog,  for  which  suoh  a  multitude  of  in- 
struments have  been  invented  in  England.  Nothing  can  be 
more  neat  and  regular  than  the  dressing  given  to  the  Indian  corn, 
when  in  full  vegetation,  with  a  plough  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  so  as 
completely  to  destroy  all  the  weeds,  without  disturbing  a  single 
stem.  In  like  manner,  the  potatoe  crops  which  I  admired  at 
Hofwy]  were  not  better  managed  than  a  field  of  twenty  acres 
which  I  saw  at  La  Mandria,  wfiere  the  plough  alone  had  been 
used. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  usually  for  four  years,  vis. 
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1st  Year.  Indian  com  manured,  beans,  do.  hemp  do. 

2d Wheat. 

Sd Trefoil,  ploughed  after  the  first  cutting,  and 

followed  by  a  fallow. 
4th Wheat. 

This  rotation  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  and  the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil,  notwithstanding  the 
repetition  of  farinaceous  crops,  shews  that  it  may  be  pursued  for 
any  length  of  time.  This,  it  is  true,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
abundant  manure,  supplied  by  a  meadow  mowed  three  times, 
the  whole  of  which  is  spread  on  the  arable  land. 

In  this  arrangement  of  crops,  the  Indian  corn  is  considered  as 
preparatory  to  the  others ;  all  the  manure  is  reserved  for  it,  and 
the  land  is  kept  perfectly  clean,  by  weeding  and  dressing. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  harvest  which  follows. 
The  plants,  ranged  in  the  most  exact  order,  raise  majestically 
their  yellow  heads,  and  give  to  the  fields  of  Italy  a  certain  pomp 
which  adds  to  their  beauty. 

The  produce  of  the  Indian  com  is  very  considerable,  but  its 
principal  recommendation  is,  that  it  constitutes  almost  the  sole 
article  of  subsistence  with  the  country  people,  who  eat  it  under 
every  form  of  preparation.  The  crop  is  intermixed  with  beans 
of  various  kinds,  and  with  hemp. 

The  harvest  terminates  in  September,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  got 
off  the  ground,  the  land  is  prepared  for  the  wheat.  It  is  sown  in 
very  narrow  straight  furrows,  which  the  plough  fills  as  it  goes 
along.  The  soil  having  been  sufficiently  cleaned  and  manured 
in  the  spring,  requires  no  further  attention  until  the  harvest, 
which  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

After  the  corn  has  been  dried  in  heaps,  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  court-yard,during  the  latest  days  of  August,  it  is  thrashed  on 
the  area,  at  one  of  its  ends.  Instead  of  trampling  it  out  by  a 
herd  of  miserable  jades,  after  the  stupid  custom  of  Provence,  or 
of  leaving  it  to  be  devoured  by  the  mice  for  a  year,  as  at  Paris,  it 
is  thrashed  by  a  cylinder,drawn  by  a  horse,  whicha  child  guides: 
the  labourers,  in  the  mean  time,  tu ming  over  the  straw  with  forks. 
This  business  takes  up  about  a  fortnight;  it  is  as  economical  as 
it  is  expeditious,  and  completely  cleans  the  grain. 

The  trefoil  is  sown  upon  the  wheat  in  sprmg :  the  quick  vege- 
tation of  Italy  brings  it  into  flower  in  the  early  part  of  autumn; 
and  in  October  it  is  mown,  supplying  afterwards,  with  the  mea- 
dow land,  a  latter-math.  The  following  spring  it  shoots  again, 
flowers,  and  is  once  more  mowed;  but  the  hot  weather  coming 
on,  prevents  a  second  crop:  it  is  therefore  ploughed  in,  and  the 
land  left  fallow  for  the  wheat. 

In  the  course  of  four  years,  therefore,  wcf  find  three  crops  of 
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food  for  man,  one  fallow,  and  two  crops  for  cattle.    To  thtese 
^ust  be  added  the  hemp,  the  produce  of  which  is  sometimes 
considerable,  the  silk,  the  wine,  the  vegetables,  the  fruit, the  poul- 
try; and,  lastly,  the  young  stock,  the  milk,  and  the  manure. 

From  this  account,  it  appears  that  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  sup« 
ports  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  persons;  that  it  feeds  twenty-two 
head  of  cattle,  of  which  three  are  every  year  fattened,  besides 
one  or  two  pigs;  that  it  produces  at  least  twenty-five  louis  in 
silk;  that  it  supplies  more  wine  than  the  domestic  consumption 
requires;  and  that  the  preparatory  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  beans 
alone,  is  nearly  sufficient  for  the  whole  maintenance  of  the  house* 
hold;  so  that  almost  all  the  wheat  is  disposable  for  the  market, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  articles.  The  superiority  of  the  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy  of  Piedmont,  to  that  of  perhaps  every 
other  country,  may  hence  be  easily  conceived;  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  its  great  population,  and  extensive  exportation  of  pro- 
duce, will  no  longer  appear  extraordinary. 


La  Mandria  di  Chivas,  July  20^  1812. 

Though  .an  excellent  description  of  La  Mandria  has  already 
been  given  by  M.  Pictet,  I  cannot  quit  Piedmont  without  no- 
ticing this  establishment,  the  noblest  perhaps  of  its  kind  in 
Europe. 

It  lies  in  the  form  of  tt  perfect  parallelogram  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  acres  in  ej»tent,  watered  by  a  canal,  and  divided  by 
cart  roads  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  equal  squares,  one- 
third  of  which  are  in  meadow,  and  the  rest  in  tillage. 

•The  object  of  the  Pastoral  Society,  which  undertook  the 
management  of  this  magnificent  domain,  was  the  feeding  and 
improvement  of  a  flock  of  six  thousand  merinos. 

An  enterprise  like  this,  was  an  innovation  in  the  agricultural 
system  of  Piedmont,  where  the  land,  consisting,  chiefly  of  irri- 
gated meadows,  without.any  fallows,  is  by  no  means  suited  for 
sheep.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  it4s  rural  economy, 
and  could  not  even  be  kept  alive,  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alps,  where  they  are  sent  to  pass  five  months  every  summer. 
On  their  return,  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  after-crop  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  are  then  fed  from  the  rack.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, enter  into  the  regular  system  even  of  La  Mandria,  and  might 
perhaps  be  replaced  to  advantage  by  other  stock. 

But  the  richness  of  the  mountain  pastures,  the  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  winter  keep,  and  the  continual  attention  of  Count 
Lodi,  have  had  a  great  eflect  on  the  breed,  which  is  now  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest,  by  its  sise  and  beaaty.  They  are 
longer  in  the  legs  than  the  sheep  of  Ramboaillet,  but  equal  them 
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in  weight,  and  in  roundness  ietnd  fsjmmetry  of  form :  the  rams 
have  short  horns,  and  are  not  so  fierce  looking.  Very  heavy 
fleeces,  the  staple  of  which  is  slightly  glossy,  are  clipped,  and 
'  the  wool  resembles  that  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  This  fine 
flock,  which  has,  however,  a  rival  in  that  of  Messrs.  Laval  and 
Golegno,  succeeded  extremely  well,  till  the  year  1811,  when  the 
depreciation  of  wool  gave  a  check  to  its  progress,  and  brought 
all  the  inferior  sheep  to  the  slaughter-house,  as  well  as  all  the 
Iambs  which  were  not  bred  from  select  animals.  This  circum-* 
stance,  though  unfortunate  for  the  company  of  proprietors,  has, 
however,  tended  still  farther  to  improve  the  breed. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  the  management  of  La 
Mandria  with  which  I  have  been  particularly  struck,  and  which 
I  think  isworthy  of  observation,  as  an  example  for  those  countries 
where  the  farms  are  upon  a  large  scale.  I  have  before  said  that 
those  of  Piedmont  are  small,  and  the  objects  of  cultivation  nu* 
merous,  but  La  Mandria,  which  was  formerly  the  royal  stud, 
presented  an  uniform  and  level  surface  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  with  a  single  farm-house  in  the  centre. 
It  thus  seemed  laid  out  for  the  system  of  agriculture  on  the  grand 
scale  which  was,  in  fact,  previously  adopted  upon  it.  But  Count 
Lodi,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  thePiedmontese  system,  under- 
took to  introduce  it  into  the  vast  domain  of  La  Mandria,  and  he 
has  succeeded.  The  means  he  employed  are  as  simple  as  they 
are  judicious,  being  nothing  more  than  the  subdivision  of  the 
,  land,  and  a  surprizing  regularity  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 
The  soil  of  La  Mandria  being  all  alike,  allowed  of  the  same 
course  of  crops  being  adopted  for  the  whole :  and  Count  Lodi 
has  followed  the  usual  rotation  of  the  country,  that  is — 

1st  Year..........:  Indian  corn,  manured. 

2d  Year Wheat 

3d  Year Trefoil,  followed  by  a  fallow. 

4th  Year Wheat. 

The  only  innovation  he  has  made,  is  that  of  reserving  twenty 
acres  of  the  corn  land  for  potatoes,  for  the  use  of  the  sheep. 

With  the  view  of  adhering  to  this  systematic  arrangement, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  great  extent  of  the  domain,  to 
lay  out  his  fields  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  usually  done,  he  divided 
it  into  regular  plots  of  twenty  acres  each,  inclosed  with  a  fence 
of  alders,  and  separated  by  a  road  running  between  them. 

By  this  plan,  the  estate,  instead  of  forming  one  vast  whole, 
became  merely  an  assemblage  of  small  farms;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  Count's  view.  Having  determined  on  the 
course  of  crops  to  be  followed,  he  did  not,  as  is  usual  on  large 
farms,  aim  at  reducing,  as  low  as  possible,  the  number  of  his 
labourers,  which  usually  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  inferior  and 
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dMant  parts  of  the  farm.  He  estimated  the  laboar  necessary  to 
carry  his  system  into  complete  effect  on  erery  part  of  the  estate, 
and  regulated  the  number  of  bis  workmen  accordingly.  This 
was  merely  a  matter  of  calculation :  the  difficulty  lay  in  giving 
Biotion  to  a  machine  which  was  to  represent  the.  multiplied 
business  of  twenty  farms  lying  within  a  common  inclosure. 
This  he  accomplished,  by  establishing  a  sort  of  military  subor* 
dination  and  responsibility;  and  by  keeping,  invariably,  the 
same  men  to  the  same  department. 

The  establishment  consists  of  regular  servants  hired  by  the 
}rear,  and  of  day-labourers,  all  of  whom  engage,  on  entering,  io 
follow  the  order  prescribed.  The  laying  down  of  this  rule  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty  at  first,  but  custom  has  long  since 
removed  it. 

Eoth  servants  and  labourers  feed  themselves,  receiving  their 
full  recompence  in  money,  and  clubbing  together  at  the  board, 
as  suits  their  convenience.  The  former  have  gardens,  the  size 
of  which  is  proportioned  to  their  rank  in  the  household,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  which,  a  stated  time  is  allowed  them. 

They  are  divided  into  companies,  according  to  their  occupa- 
tions, each  company  having  a  foreman,  or  captain,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  and  has 
his  lieutenants  and  subalterns  under  him.  He  receives  his  orders 
from  theprincipal,  and  distributes  them  among  theseveral  squads. 
Thus  the  shepherds  form  one  company,  the  herdsmen  another, 
the  carters  another,  and  the  workmen  employed  in  tillage  a 
fourth.  The  day  labourers  are  distributed  among  the  several 
companies  as  they  are  wanted,  and  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
officers  of  those  companies,  so  long  as  they  are  attached  to  them. 
All  the  different  employments  commence  and  conclude  regu- 
larly at  the  sound  of  a  bell ;  and  the  corporals,  who  are  never 
absent,  superintend  both  their  execution  and  their  duration. 

In  order  to  preserve  this  regularly  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 
Count  Lodi  made  it  a  rule  never  to  separate  the  working  com- 
panies on  any  account  whatever.  The  fields  being  all  of  the 
same  size,  the  men  are  set  to  work  upon  each  of  them,  all  at 
once,  and  the  business  must  be  completed  in  a  given  time.  Both 
men  and  ploughs  work  in  a  line ;  and  I  have  never  beheld  a  finer 
rural  sight  than  that  of  twenty  ploughs,  in  one  field,  moving  at 
equal  distances,  in  an  exact  line,  all  turning  at  once  at  the  word 
of  command,  and  commencing  their  march,  with  a  sort  of  silent 
solemnity,  in  the  same  order.  It  was  not  less  gratifying  to  see  a 
hundred  and  fifty  mowers,  ranged  in  an  oblique  line,  cutting 
down,  with  measured  strokes,  a  luxuriant  herbage,  and  followed 
by  a  similar  line  of  women,  forming  an  exact  parallel  behind 
them,  and  turning  over  the  swartb  as  fast  as  it  dried. 
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It  is  by  observing  this  strict  order  that  the  Count  has  sac* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  most  perfect  regularity  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  agricultural  labours,  and  that  he  has  been 
able  to  transfer  the  minute  attention  and  precision  of  the 
small  farm  to  an  extent  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 
In  the  whole  of  this  space  there  is  not  a  single  inch  of  ground 
neglected :  the  whole  estate  is  included  in  the  plan  which  has 
been  laid  down ;  every  part  receives  an  equal  share  of  ma* 
Dure  and  of  cultivation,  and  repays  the  care  bestowed  on  it  by 
crops,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  from  the  medio- 
crity of  the  soil,  and  the  greatness  of  the  extent.  But  there 
is  nothing  which  perseverance  and  resolution  cannot  ac- 
complish. 


Parha,  September  10,  1812. 

Thb  farther  we  advance  towards  the  east,  along  the  course 
of  the  Po,  the  deeper  and  more  fertile  does  the  soil  become ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  rivers,  which  flow  at  a  considerable 
depth  within  their  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  they  approach  the  Adri« 
atic,  and  the  soil  is  consequently  more  humid.  We  accord- 
ingly find  less  corn. and  more  meadow  land. 

This  change  is  apparent  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  environs 
of  Piacenza.  The  sise  of  their  farms,  and  their  general  ma- 
nagement, are  the  same  as  in  Piedmont ;  but  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  sources  of  profit  are  different.  The  wealth  of 
this  part  of  Lombardy  consists  more  in  cattle  than  in  corn, 
and  the  landscape  becomes  so  much  the  more  beautiful  and 
animated  in  its  appearance.  The  whole  right  bank  of  the 
Po  is  planted  with  magnificent  oaks,  whose  majestic  branches, 
spreading  from  their  lofty  trunks,  give  to  this  part  of  the 
country  an  air  of  freshness  and  verdure  which  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  in  Italy.  The  acorns  of  these  trees  are  of  con* 
siderable  value  to  the  farmers,  as  they  Serve  to  feed  an  im* 
mense  number  of  pigs  ;  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  observe, 
that  their  shade  does  little  or  no  injury  to  the  crops  which 
grow  beneath  them ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  combined  effect  of  the  moisture  and  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  of  an  Italian  sun. 

On  the  dairy  farms  which  border  the  course  of  the  Po, 
the  Parmasan  cheese  is  made,  of  which  there  is  so  great  a 
consumption  all  over  Italy.  These  meadows  are  the  most 
'  fertile  in  the  world.  Being,  constantly  watered,  they  produce 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  crops  of  hay;  but,  as  they  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  lots,  few  of  the  farms 
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are  capable  of  sapportiog^  a  dairy  eiagl  j ;  beoaose  this  would 
require  the  milk  of  fifty  cows  at  least.  It  has,  therefore,  loDg 
been  the  custom  for  the  neighbouring  farmers  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  cheese 
together.  The  milk  is  carried  twice  a  day  to  the  general 
dep6t,  where  the  dairyman  keeps  an  account  of  the  quantity 
brought  by  each  person.  These  accounts  are  settled  eyery 
six  months  by  a  proportionate  division  of  the  cheese. 

The  breed  of  horned  cattle*  about  Piacenza  is  also  different 
We  no  longer  see  the  large  dun-coloured  short-homed  beasts 
of  Piedmont;  but  a  fine  slate-coloured  breed,  distinguished 
by  the  smallness  of  their  bones,  the  roundness  of  their  make, 
their  lively  eye,  and  their  long  and  regularly-turned  horns. 
They  are  produced  by  the  continual  crossing  of  the  Hungarian 
breed  with  that  of  the  small  Can  Ions  of  Switzerland. 

The  Hungarian  breed  is  found  pure  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  produces  the  finest  and  best  cattle  known ;  but  they  are 
bad  milkers,  and  on  this  account  the  Lombards  have  found  it 
necessary  to  cross  them,  in  order  to  turn  their  meadows  to 
advantage.  Every  year,  from  time  immemorial,  two  thousand 
cows  pass  Mount  St.  Gothard  to  be  dispersed  over  Lombardy, 
and  produce  that  renovation  of  the  species  which  alone  pre- 
serves to  the  breed  of  Italy  its  valuable  qualities. 

These  Swiss  cows  are  not  of  the  breed  of  Berne,  so  well 
known  in  France,  and  distinguished  by  their  bright  colours 
and  fine  shapes.  They  are  from  the  small  Cantons,  and  from 
their  dull  colours,  long  horns,  and  loose  make,  appear  to  me 
to  be  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  Hungarian  stock,  greatly 
improved  by  care,  food,  and  climate.  This  common  origin 
renders  it  precisely  adapted  for  mixing  with  the  Italian  breed. 

The  farms  are  let  on  the  same  terms  as  in  Piedmont,  namely, 
the  payment  of  half  the  produce ;  but  the  rotation  of  crops  is 
somewhat  different.  A  greater  proportion  is  laid  down  in 
meadow,  and  the  Indian  com  gives  place,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  winter-beans.  The  usual  course 
is  as  follows : 

1ft  Year,     Indian  Com  and  Hemp,  manured. 

2d    Wheat. 

3d    — — —    Winter*-beans. 
4th   —    Wheat,  manured. 

5th   Trefoil,  ploughed  in  after  the  first  mowing. 

6th   Wheat. 

Tobacco  has  lately  been  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parma  with  great  success :  in  which  case  it  takes  place  of  the 
Indian  corn  and  hemp  the  first  year. 

This  course  is  still  more  productive  than  that  of  Piedmont ; 
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but  it  arises  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundaDee 
of  dung  obtained  from  the  cattle,  which  enables  the  farmer 
to  manure  every  third  year.  In  Piedmont  this  is  only  done 
every  four  years. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  admirable  rotation,  which,  in  six 
years,  gives  four  crops  of  grain,  one  of  hemp,  and  one  of  fodder. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  succession,  it  is,  as  will 
be  observed,  so  skilfully  arranged,  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  in  no  wise  exhausted  by  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
gives  all  the  opportunity  necessary  for  preparing  the  land,  and 
keeping  it  clean,  by  crops  which  are  regularly  weeded.  The 
•winter-bean  is  the  only  plant  on  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

It  has  been  successfully  introduced  within  the  last  few 
years  about  Geneva,  where  the  winter  is  very  severe.  It  is, 
•therefore,  evidently  hardy,  and  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  agriculture  of  the  northern  countries,  for  it  will 
enter  readily  into  almost  any  course. 

The  winter-bean  resembles  the  spring-bean  in  its  general 
appearauce.  It  is  sown  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
'Ought  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  strength  before  winter,  in 
order  the  better  to  withstand  its  severity.  When  the  frost  and 
snow  come  on  the  stalk  dies ;  but  early  in  the  spring  the 
plant  throws  up  from  the  root  two  or  three  fresh  stems,  which 
flower  in  May,  and  are  ripe  by  the  end  of  J  uly . 

Its  cultivation  is  extremely  simple.  After  the  wheat  is  got 
off,  the  land  is  broken  up  by  a  single  ploughing,  and  left  to 
lighten  through  the  effect  of  the  season.  Early  in  September 
the  beans  are  sown,  either  burying  them  with  the  plough,  or 
covering  them  with  the  harrow,  or  lastly,  with  the  dibble, 
which  last  method  affords  an  opportunity  to  clean  them  with 
the  horse-hoe  in  the  spring  ;  otherwise  they  must  be  weeded 
by  the  hand  some  time  in  April. 

As  they  are  ripe  as  early  as  July,  the  farmer  has  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  his- land  for  the  wheat  crop  which  is  to  follow, 
and  which  almost  always  does  well. 

They  succeed  best  on  strong  clayey  soils,  where  roots  will 
not  thrive;  they  come  in  well  with  the  different  periods  of 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
They,  therefore,  possess  every  quality  that  can  be  desired,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  will  rapidly 
extend  itself. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  cultivation  and  general  system  of 
that  portion  of  Lombardy  which  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po ;  that  is,  of  a  part  of  the  first  agricultural  division 
of  Italy,  laid  down  in  a  former,  letter     It  will  be  observed 
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that  the  crops  are  almost  all  destined  for  food,  and  (bat,  ex- 
oeptiog  hemp  and  flax,  there  are  none  for  the  employment  of 
industry.  The  result  of  this  abundant  supply  of  provifiions, 
is  a  vast  population,  not  any  classes  of  which  are  manu- 
facturers, because  the  raw  materials  are  without  their  reach. 

They  may^  therefore,  be  divided  into  four  classes,  namely, 
the  soldiers  and  public  functionaries  ;  th(^  landed  proprietors, 
who  live  on  their  rents;  the  merchants  and  artisans;  and, 
lastly,  the  farmers,  who  rent  the  land  and  live  by  their  in- 
dustry. 

This  last  class,  only,  reside  in  the  farm-bouses  scattered  all 
over  Lombardy  ;  the  other  three  live  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  not  any  of  the  hamlets  or 
villages  inhabited  by  farmers  of  property,  so  frequent  in 
France,  are  here  to  be  seen.  On  thex)ther  hand,  the  whole  of 
the  landed  property  being  in  the  possession  of  the  capitalists, 
the  number  of  persons  thus  living  on  the  rents  of  their  estates 
is  greater  in  this  part  of  Lombardy  than  elsewhere,  and  gives 
to  the  towns  an  agreeable  appearance  of  affluence.  -^ 

Sarzana»  September  20,  1812. 

Having,  in  my  former  letters,  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  Lombardy,  that  is,  of  the  first  of  the  agricultural 
districts  into  which  I  have  divided  Italy,  I  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe my  journey  over  the  Appennines,  which  I  crossed  at  the 
highest  part ;  by  which  means  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
their  natural  scenery  and  culture,  and  the  customs  of  their 
.  inhabitants. 

Being  desirous  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  unexplored 
valleys  of  these  mountains,  and  of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
pastures  by  which  their  summits  are  covered,  I  set  out  from 
Parma,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Ortali  and;Succhi,  two  pro- 
prietors  of  Merino  flocks,  with  the  view  of  traversing,  in  its 
whole  extent,  the  lofty  chain  which  separates  the  state  of 
Modina  from  that  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany.  This  expedition 
cannot  be  performed  otherwise  than  on  horseback,  or  more 
generally  on  foot,  the  paths  which  lead  over  these  mountains 
being  steeper,  and  more  rugged  than  those  of  the  Alps. 

We  passed  the  first  night  at  Sala^  once  the  favourite  villa  of 
the  late  Grand  Duchess,  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette;  it  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  three  leagues  distance 
from  Parma,  and  at  present  belongs  to  a  contractor,  who  has 
let  the  estate  and  its  dependencies  to  my  travelling  compa- 
nions. The  stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  are  converted  into 
sheep-folds,  within  which  two    thousand  Merinos  pass  the 
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winter ;  in  the  summer  they  are  upon  the  mountains,  vrbere 
we  were  going  to  visit  them.  They  are  supplied  with  hay 
from  extensive  meadows  situated  beneath  the  chateau. 

There  are  few  situations  finer  than  that  of  Sala.  Being 
placed  on  the  last  of  the  ridges  formed  by  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  it  commands  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy ;  while 
it  is  itself  protected  from  observation  by  an  ancient  forest  of 
chestnut-trees.  The  majestic  scenery  which  surrounds  it  is, 
however,  its  sole  recommendation,  the  internal  accommoda- 
tions being  very  indifferent. 

We  left  it  at  day-break,  and  proceeded  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Po.  The 
road  sometimes  ran  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  and  at  others, 
led  along  eminences  shaded  by  chestnut-trees,  or  by  trellises  of 
vines,  whence  we  enjoyed  an  enchanting  prospect.  The  hills 
in  which  the  Appennines  terminate  are  intersected  by  stream* 
lets,  and  covered  with  cottages ;  the  vine  is  the  principal 
object  of  cultivation,  and  the  spots  which  are  too  rough  for  it, 
are  shaded  by  the  vast  branches  of  the  chestnut-trees. 

Having  reached  the  village  of  Berzola,  we  quitted  the  fertile  ^ 
plains  of  Lombardy,  and,  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  en- 
tered the  ravaged  valley,  periodically  devastated  by  the  stream' 
of  the  Parma,  which  we  ascended  to  its  source,  and  then  en- 
tered on  the  savage  parts  of  the  mountains. 

We  followed  the  course  of  this  valley  for  seven  leagues, 
pursuing  our  way  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  at  that  time 
presented  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  an  arid  tract., 
covered  with  loose  stones,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  on 
either  side,  to  the  breadth  of  about  half  a  league.  The  whole 
of  this  extensive  channel  is  often  covered  with  water;  but  the 
inundation  never  lasts  more  than  a  few  days. 

On  each  side  of  us  ran  two  parallel  chains  of  hills,  which  at 
.first  were  no  more  than  gentle  declivities ;  but  increasing  in 
elevation  as  we  advanced,  at  length  joined  the  lofty  range  of 
the  Appennines,  from  which  they  extended  themselves,  like 
arms,  from  north  to  south  ;  the  direction  of  the  central  chain 
being  from  east  to  west.  These  ramifications  are  evidently 
stony  ridges  which  have  resisted  the  yiolence  of  the  waters, 
and  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  them  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Appennines. 

During  the  early  part  of  our  journey  these  hilk  were  en- 
livened by  numerous  cottages,  interspersed  with  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  steeple  peeping 
up  above  the  chestnut-trees.  These  symptoms  of  rural  life, 
however,  became  more  rare  as  we  advanced  into  the  vale^  and 
soon  neither  vines  nor  elms  were  to  be  seen.    The  declivities, 
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too  steep  for  cultivation,  presented  nothing  to  the  eye  bot 
pasturage,  with  a  few  trees  and  fragments  of  rock.  The  cot- 
tages, which  were  tbinlj  scattered,  were  small  and  dark ;  and 
their  sloping  roofs,  covered  with  flat  stones,  indicated  that  we 
had  already  entered  the  region  of  snow.  The  beautiful  cattle 
of  the  plain  had  also  disappeared ;  a  fevf  miserable  animals, 
with  some  goats  and  spotted  sheep,  were  alone  brqwzing  the 
scanty  herbage. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  progress,  these  appearances  of 
animated  nature  abandoned  us  altogether.  The  valley  became 
suddenly  contracted ;  the  bed  of  the  river,  instead  of  being 
wide  and  open,  was  confined  by  enormous  rocks;  and  the 
mountains  assumed  a  grander  character,  being  marked  by  large 
masses  of  rock  and  forests.  In  short,  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects bore  the  features  of  the  Alps. 

The  path  we  were  following  now  rose  suddenly  over  a 

rocky  steep,  and  displayed  to  us  a  gulph,  at  the  bottom  of 

which  the  waters  were  roaring  ;  a  bridge  boldly  thrown  over 

.the  abyss;  and,  beyond  it,  on  a  woody  knoll,  the  steeple  of 

Bosco,  the  village  which  was  to  terminate  our  day's  journey. 

I  cannot  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  the  view 
of  this  village,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  mountainous  dis* 
trict.  It  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  that  I  had  seen,  and 
gave  me  the  idea  of  an  Otabeitean  hamlet,  rather  than  of  an 
European  country  town.  It  has  no  streets,  or  rows  of  houses, 
nor  are  there  any  gardens  or  cultivated  grounds*  A  number 
of  enormous  chestnut-trees,  rising  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  upon  a  fine  turf,  unite  their  branches,  and 
form  a  verdant  canopy,  under  which  the  houses  are  scattered 
at  random  amidst  this  natural  orchard.  The  church  is  built 
in  an  opening  of  the  wood,  and  has  rather  an  elegant  appear* 
ance ;  close  by  it  stands  the  parsonage-house. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  vesper-bell  had  assembled 
all  the  inhabitants  at  the  temple.  They  were  on  their  knees 
before  the  porch ;  and  although  the  sight  of  our  partv  some- 
what interrupted  their  attention,  this  scene  of  raral  devotion 
bad  something  inexpresnbly  interesting  in  it. 

Strangers  are  always  received  with  hospitality  by  these 
mountaineers.  The  clergy,  more  especially,  practise  thts  virtue 
with  uncommon  zeal  and  heartiness.  The  worthy  curate  of 
Bosco  nearly  dragged  us  off  our  horses  to  take  us  to  his  house. 
He  was  acquainted  witJi  my  companions  ;  but  had  they  been 
equally  strangers  to  him  with  myself,  he  would  have  received  ns 
with  the  same  cordiality.  Taken  thus  by  surprise,  be  was  at  a 
loss  how  best  to  entertain  ns.  He  would  have  killed  his  whole 
dove-cote;   be  scolded  his  servant,   and  broke  bis  bottle0>. 
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glasses,  and  eggs.  The  result  of  all  this  bustle,  however,  was, 
that  he  presented  us  with  six  brace  of  pigeons,  and  several 
omelets,  which  we  eat  with  as  much  pleasure  as  he  had  iu 
providing  them. 

After  supper  we  were  visited  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  who  disputed  the  honour  of  being  our  guides  the 
next  day,  I  took  advantage  of  this,  opportunity  to  obtain 
some  infornaation  respecting  the  cultivation  and  manners  of 
the  country,  which  I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  ;  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  what  prevails  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  highest  chain  of  the  Appennines. 

The  soil  is  too  much  broken  by  the  torrents  to  admit  of  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  Indian  corn,  or  pulse  of  any  kind.  The 
whole  harvest  is  a  little  hay,  grown  on  favourable  spots,  which, 
with  the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree,  forms  the  winter  provision 
of  the  cattle.  These  consist  of  a  few  small  horses  of  burden, 
some  spotted  sheep,  and  goats  ;  together  with  pigs  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  ^re  fed  on  chestnuts  and  skim-milk. 

During  the  liummer  these  animals  range  about  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hamlet ;  in  winter  they  are 
kept  in  the  stables.  From  the  milk  of  the  sheep  and  goats  the 
inhabitants  make  small,  hard,  sour,  cheeses,  which  form  the 
principal  part  of  their  food.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  spun 
during  winter  by  the  women,  who  contrive  to  weave  it  into  a 
sort  of  stuff,  which  serves  as  clothing  for  the  whole  family. 

Thus  this  uncultivated  region  supports  its  inhabitants  solely 
by  its  spontaneous  productions,  that  is,  by  its  chestnut-trees. 
These  grow  in  surprising  luxuriance  and  abundance,  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  chestnuts  are  much  larger, 
and  very  superior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  North. 
They  are  eaten  in  every  sort  of  form  ;  but  the  most  usual 
one,  namely,  that  of  a  flat  cake,  to  which  they  give  the  name 
of  bread,  appears  to  me  the  only  one  that  is  disagreeable. 
The  wheaten  bread  is  brought  from  Parma,  and  is  a  luxury  in 
which  they  indulge  only  on  grand  occasions. 

Potatoes  would  be  an  important  acquisition.  There  are 
various  situations  where  they  might  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  where,  from  the  certainty  of  their  produce,  they 
would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. I  met  with  them  further  on;  but  heire  they  are  un- 
known. The  curate  had,  indeed,  heard  them  mentioned,  and 
I  exhorted  him  to  make  trial  of  them. 

The  means  of  subsistence  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  Appen- 
nines, who  depend  solely  on  the  bounty  of  nature,  consist,  there- 
fore, in  their  cheBtnuts,  the  produce  of  which  is  uncertain,  and  in 
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some  trifling  animal  productions;  to  which  roaj  be  added  a  great 
namber  of  pigeons,  who  are  nourished  I  know  not  how,  and  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  bees.  The  population,  notwithstanding,  is 
pretty  numerous,  and  the  territory  much  divided.  The  people 
are  very  industrious,  but  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
excessive  economy.  They  themselves  fabricate  both  their  fur* 
nitureand  their  clothes,  and  these  form  almost  their  only  wants. 
They  make  a  great  deal  of  charcoal,  which  is  their  only  method 
of  clearing  the  woods ;  but  their  principal  revenue  arises  from 
emigration.  All  the  active  part  of  the  population  quit  their 
habitations  to  go  and  work  during  the  summer  in  Lombardy, 
or  more  commonly  in  Tuscany,  whence  they  bring  home  their 
savings,  which  form  nearly  the  whole  circulating  capital  of  the 
country.  They  may,  therefore,  be  denominated  the  Auvergnats 
of  Italy.  At  this  moment,  great  numbers  of  them  are  working 
on  the  new  road  leading  from  Genoa  to  Spezia,  and  are  hand* 
somely  recompensed  for  their  labours.  They  hold  the  French 
engineers  in  high  esteem :  so  that  the  influence  of  the  Polytech- 
nic school  is  felt  even  here. 

It^is  evident  that  a  country,  whose  whole  produce  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  support  its  population,  and  which  furnishes  no 
marketable  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  attract  the  capitalist. 
We  accordingly  find,  throughout  all  the  range  of  the  Apennines, 
that  the  farmers  are  also  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  a  circum- 
stance by  which  these  regions  are  distinguished  from  every 
other  part  of  Italy. 

The  sun  was  risen  when  we  left  our  worthy  curate,  to  ascend 
the  high  chain  of  the  Appennines.  Our  party  made  no  little 
shew,  for  not  only  had  the  whole  village  contributed,  in  the 
most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  to  supply  us  with  pro- 
visions, but  the  principal  people  of  the  place  insisted  on  accom- 
panying us ;  so  that  we  mustered  fifteen  horsemen  at  our  de- 
parture from  the  parsonage-house. 

Ws  soon  plunged  into  the  midst]of  a  forest  of  chestnut-trees, 
which  covered  the  first  declivity  of  the  mountain.  Our  road 
lay  occasionally  over  a  fine  turf,  but  more  commonly  ovm 
rocks,  covered  with  mosses,  and  entwined  by  the  roots  of  the 
gigantic  trees  which  overshadowed  us,  and  beneath  whose  im- 
penetrable shade  an  everlasting  coohiess  prevails.  We  were 
two  hours  in  traversing  these  woods,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  the  noblest  ornament  of  these  regions,  and  the 
manna  of  these  deserts. 

We  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  which  we 
passed  with  considerable  difiBculty,  and  then  entered  the  region 
of  beech-trees.  The  ascent  now  became  so  steep,  that  our  horses 
could  scarcely  scramble  up.   At  length,  after  a  further  progress 
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of  tiro  leagues,  our  guides  cried  out»  that  tbejr  saw  the  Acqua 
9anta.  Accordingly,  haying  gained  the  highest  summity  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  small  lake.  Its  waters  were 
pure  and  fresh,  and  its  form  a  regular  oval,  like  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  This  de- 
clivity was  covered  with  beech^trees,  whose  verdure  was  re- 
.flected  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  basin ;  had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance,  I  could  have  supposed  myself  on  the  shores 
of  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  high  Alps. 

The  country  people  attribute  great  virtues  to  these  waters, 
yrhich  have  no  visible  outlet,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of  pilgrimage 
to  visit  the  Acqua  santa^  I  do  not  know  at  what  height  we 
were,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  as  masses  of  snow, 
which  had  survived  the  winter,  lay  around  us. 

Beyond  the  lake,  commences  the  extensive  summer  pastures, 
callea,  by  the  inhabitants,  Macchie.  They  extend  over  the 
summits  of  the  whole  of  the  high  chain  of  the  Appennines,  be* 
ginning. at  the  valley  of  La  Magra,  which  separates  the  lower 
mountains  of  Genoa  from  those  of  Tuscany  and  Modena.  They 
are  intersected  by  crags  of  rocks,  which  overhang  their  sunkea 
bases.  A  lew  strong  built  huts  are  provided  for  the  shepherds, 
but  the  flocks  remain  always  in  the  open  air. 
.  Almost  all  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Communes  of  the 
lower  valleys.  They  are  let  for  the  season,  at  so  much  per 
head  of  cattle.  The  rate  is  a  piastre,  or  crown,  for  a  horse, 
five  sols  for  a  sheep,  and  three  for  a  goat.  The  latter  animals 
browse  amongst  the  rocks  and  bushes ;  the  best  pastures  being 
reserved  for  the  horses. 

The  flocks  all  come  from  Tuscany,  where  they  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pastures  of  the  Maremfne*.  They  belong  to 
migratory  shepherds,  who,  like  those  of  Spain,  have  no  other 
property,  nor  any  fixed  residence.  They  aiways  keep  to  one 
sort  of  animal,  some  having  horses,  others  sheep,  and  others 
goats.  They  rent  the  winter  pastures  of  Tuscany  a^t  the  rate 
of  three  piastres  for  a  horse,  twelve  sols  for  a  sheep,  and  eight 
for  a  goat,  for  the  season. 

This  erratic  system,  though  injurious  in  countries  capable  of 
high  cultivation,  is  greatly  beneficial  to  those  where  this  is  inter- 
dicted by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  whence  nature  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  haye  repelled  man.  The  migration  of  the  flocks,  in  the 
region  of  the  Appennines,  is  attended  with  the  double  advantage 
of  turning  to  use  the  herbage  of  the  mountain  summits,  and  of 
peopling  the  unhealthy  districts  with  the  only  inhabitants  capa- 
ble of  profitable  by  their  spontaneous  vegetation,  as  they  remain 

■  -    •     -  -  ■• — ■ — 

*  Plains,  subject  to  the  Malaria,  or  pestilential  atmosphere,  situated  between 
the  sea  and  the  Appennines,  in  the  Tuscan  and  some  other  Italian  states. 
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there  only  during  winter.  In  ehort,  it  \t  the  on) j  way  of  con* 
verting  the  vegetable  productions  of  these  countries  into  wool 
and  cheese,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  economy  for  them. 

The  first  flock  of  sheep  we  met  with,  was  of  the  common 
breed  of  Tuscany.  They  were  rather  low,  btft  admirably 
formed.  Their  wool  was  white  and  plentiful,  and  they  ap^ 
peared  to  me,  in  all  respects,  the  same  with  tbe  migratory  spe- 
cies of  Provence.  Their  fleeces  are  rather  fine ;  the  wool  was 
formerly  shipped  at  Leghorn  for  England,  but  is  now  sold  hi 
Dauphin^.  The  produce  of  the  cheese  is,  however,  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  wool. 

Close  by  was  a  herd  of  horses,  which  we  had  much  difficulty 
in  approaching :  they  were  all  young  colts,  the  mares  passing 
the  whole  year  on  the  plains.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  wild 
herds,  they  were  moulded  very  much  alike.  They  are  ele- 
gantly made,  their  limbs  clean,  and  small  boned;  but  they 
were  all  mule-ruraped,  hollow-backed,  and  had  the  long  nar- 
row head  of  the  Italian  horses. 

These  little  horses,  however,  though  badly  fed,  and  worse 
attended  to,  will  gallop  to  a  great  distance,  without  losing  either 
their  spirit  or  their  wind.  They  are  fitter  for  the  saddle  than 
for  draught,  being  deficient  in  shoulder,  and  in  weight,  for  the 
collar.  As,  however,  in  Italy,  all  the  heavy  loads  are  drawn 
by  oxen,  this  light  little  breed  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  needed. 

On  approaching  a  rocky  tract,  covered  with  bushes  and  bram- 
bles, I  beheld  a  sight  I  had  never  before  witnessed.  This  was 
a  migratory  flock  of  twelve  hundred  goats,  which  live  con- 
stantiy  in  the  woods,  and  are  never  hous^.  They  are  perfectly 
wild,  and  never  come  near  the  herdsman  except  for  the  salt, 
which  is  given  them  twice  a  day,  when  they  are  milked  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  time  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
They  were  extremely  handsome.  I  remarked  one  he-goat  in 
particular,  which  would  have  made  a  fine  figure,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  species,  in  a  menagerie. 

At  some  distance  farther,  on  a  noble  pasture,  was  the  flock  of 
merino^s  belonging  to  my  companions,  and  amounting  fb  about 
two  thousand.  I  never  saw  a  flock  of  finer  animals,  or  in  better 
condition ;  not  excepting  even  that  of  Rambouillet  It  is  true, 
they  are  managed  differently  from  the  Tuscan  flocks.  Instead 
of  passing  the  winter  in  the  Maremme,  they  descend  in  autumn 
to  the  folds  of  Sahi,  where  they  find  shelter,  and  are  supplied 
with  the  best  of  fodder.  This  especial  care  the  merihos  seem 
to  require ;  for  the  proprietors,  tempted  by  the  low  price  of  the 
wintering  in  the  Maremme,  sent  a  thousand  thither  in  the  year 
1811,  of  which  seven  hundlred  perished  with  cold  and  hunger. 
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From  many  other  facts  of  a  similar  Dature,  I  am  persuaded 
that  these  animals  require  more  care  and  expence  than  any 
other  breed  of  sheep. 

The  latter  part  of  the  daj  was  thus  spent  by  me  in  visiting  the 
shepherds'  huts,  in  inspecting  the  flocks,  and  in  examining  the 
other  particulars  of  this  part  of  the  migratory  system  of  Tus- 
cany. We  passed  the  night  in  one  of  the  huts^  and  the  next 
morning,  at  day-break,  I  took  leave  of  my  companions,  and 
set  out,  with  a  guide,  on  my  descent  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

I  had  as  yet  traversed  the  northern  side  only  of  the  high  chain 
of  the  Appeunines ;  and  was  still  half  a  league  distant  from  their 
summits,  which  separate  the  territory  of  Parma  from  that  of 
Tuscany.  I  began  my  ascent  over  a  grassy  turf,  moistened 
with  dew.  I  already  commanded  the  view  of  all  the  chains  of 
the  Appennines ;  but  the  moment  I  reached  the  extreme  summit, 
a  boundless  horizon  opened  before  me.  Never  had  so  noble  a 
prospect  met  my  eyes :  all  Italy  was  extended  at  my  feet.  In 
the  cloudless  distance,  the  long  chain  of  the  Alps  stretched  far- 
ther than  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  to 
the  boundaries  of  Illyria;  inclosing,  as  it  were,  in  a  silver 
frame,  that  vast  plain,  watered  by  so  many  rivers.  To  the 
south,  the  ground  appeared  to  descend  by  terraces,  from  the 
height  where  I  stood  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  I  distinguished  the 
bay  and  castles  of  Spezia,  and  followed,  with  my  eye,  the  roag- 
nincent  curve  in  which  the  sea  sweeps  along  the  chores  of  Tus- 
cany, to  embellish,  at  a  still  greater  distance,  those  of  Naples. 

The  whole  history  of  this  ancient  land  presented  itself  before 
me ;  from  the  landing  of  Eneas  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to 
the  battles  of  Lodi  and  Marengo.  What  a  multitude  of  events 
recurred  to  my  recollection  I  What  sensations  were  inspired 
by  this  theatre,  whence,  as  in  a  panorama,  I  beheld  all  Italy 
depicted  around  me ! 

The  site  from  which  I  enjoyed  this  view,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  I  would  advise  every  traveller 
to  visit  it  He  may  easily  accomplish  this,  by  going  by  the  new 
carriage  road  from  Parma  to  Pontremoli,  whence  he  may, .  on 
horseback,  reach  the  point  I  have  mentioned  in  three  hours,  and 
return  the  same  day  to  Pontremoli.  But  this  excursion,  which 
is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  glaciers  of  Savoy, 
can  only  be  made  in  summer ;  and  most  foreigners  devote  the 
winter  to  visiting  Italy.  They,  in  consequence,  can  form  no 
just  idea  of  that  country  :  their  acquaintance  with  it  is  confined 
to  its  churches,  its  tombs,  and  monuments ;  but  all  the  riches 
which  nature  displays  there,  remain  unknown  to  them. 

I  was  now  on  ibe  frontiers  of  Tuscany ;  and  looking  about  me, 
to  see  how  I  was  to  get  down,  I  perceived  a  commodious  road. 
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six  feet  io  width,  skilfully  carried  along  the  deoltvi ties,  which 
**  conducted  me  from  mountain  io  mountain,  till  it  brought  me 
into  the  valley  of  La  Magra,  in  which  Pontremoli  is  situated.     , 

This  road,  like  so  many  other  works  of  public  utility,  was 
made  by  Leopold,  who  extended  his  attentions  even  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  pastures  more  accessible  to  the  flocks,  to  which 
purpose  only  the  road  in  question,  which  ought  to  serve  as 
a  model  to  (he  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  was  constructed* 

As  I  descended  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  face  of 
nature  wore  a  totally  different  aspect  I  had  lost  the  fertile 
inclosures  and  corn-fields,  the  meadows  and  their  canals,  the 
oaks  and  the  willows.  I  was  in  the  region  of  the  south,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  evergreen,  oaks  and  olives,  of  laurels, 
and  cypresses :  and,  instead  of  the  clover-sprinkled  turf, 
I  beheld  the  hyacinth  and  the  tuberose.  I  was  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Genoa. 

Having  crossed  the  valley  of  La  Magra,  which  separates 
these  lower  chains  from  the  high  Appennines  I  had  just  de* 
fcended,  I  entered  the  Genoese  territory,  distinguished  by  its 
pomp,  its  wretchedness,  and  its  sterility.  Continuing  my  way 
along  barren  ridges,  on  which  grew  a  few  stinted  chestnut, 
trees,  through  valleys  devastated  by  the  torrents,  and  villages 
which  bore  the  aspect  of  wretchedness,  as  the  countenances 
of  their  inhabitants  did  that  of  guilt,-  I  passed  through  Com- 
piano,  a  small  town  which  supplies  all  Europe  with  exhibitors 
of  monkies  and  wild  beasts,  and  at  length  came  into  the  road 
della  Cornice^  near  the  port  of  Bracoo. 

I  have  little  to  say  concerning  the  agriculture  of  these 
mouataios.  They  are  destitute  of  herbage,  and  consequently 
do  not  aSbrd  pastures,  although  a  few  goats  and  sheep  are 
occasionally  to  be  seen.  The  valleys  produce  Indian  com, 
together  with  the  olive  and  the  vine,  and  supply  some  re- 
sources  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  principal  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  sea  and  on  emigration* 

What  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  was  a  number  of 
little  plots  of  potatoes  in  very  good  order ;  and  near  the  port 
of  Bracco,  I  saw  a  considerable  quantity  of  them  growing  on 
a  piece  of  land  recently  cleared,  which  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  managed.  I  complimented,  on  this  head,  the 
post-master,  whose  property  I  supposed  it  to  be ;  but  he  in- 
formed methatit.belonged  to  tbe  French  gens*d'armes  stationed 
there.  He  told  me  that  our  soldiers,  whose  numbers  it  had 
been  found  neceamry,  for  good  reasons,  to  increase  in  these 
parts,  had  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  within  the 
last  five  years.  The  peasants  followed  their  example^  and  the. 
last  year  of  scaroii^  greatly  contributed  to  its  progress. 
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I  could  Dot*  help  being  struck  at  the  singular  means  by 
vrbich  Providence  had  bestowed  on  this  country,  the  only  pro- 
duction, in  my  opinion,  adapted  to  its  wretched  soil.  Assu- 
redly no  Agricultural  Society  would  have  thought  of  it. 

I  bad  thus  traversed  the  whole  chain  of  the  Appennines,  and 
found  myself  on  the  Riviera^  or  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
1  followed  the  windings  of  the  shore  to.  the  top  of  the  Gulf, 
whence,  as  from  a  throne,  that  celebrated  city  proudly  domi- 
neers over  these  seas. 

I  shall  not  say  any  thing  of  the  splendour  af  Genoa,  of  its. 
palaces,  or  of  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  glory,  as  these 
have  already  been  repeatedly  described.  I  shall  confine  my 
account  to  the  singular  aspect  of  the  barren,  but  majestic 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  I  cannot  do  this  better 
than  by  continuing  the  narrative  of  my  journey. 
>  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  21st,  I  set  out  from 
Genoa,  on  my  return  to  Tuscany^  along  the  road  by  the  sea 
side,  called  La  Cornice..  At  present  this  road  is  a  mere  path, 
traced  along  the  shore,  or  on  the  side  of  the  mountains ;  but^ 
in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  formed  into  a  noble  terrace,  encir* 
cling  the  Gulf,  and  thus  uniting  Italy  to  France.  Some  parts 
of  it  are  already  completed,  but  as  they  do  not  join,  1  could 
not  profit  by  them,  and  therefore  accompanied  the  courier,  whot^ 
still  passes  this  way,  on  horseback. 

It  was  a. holiday,  and  the  whole  population  of  Genoa  was 
come  forth  to  breathe,  during  a  fine  evenin^r,  the  refreshing 
breeze  from  the  sea,  and  the  perfume  of  tbe  orange^rees. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  mountains,  and  a  semi-tint 
was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  villas  built  on  their  sides^  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  fresco  paintings  with 
which  their  fronts  were  ornamented.  Elegantly-dressed 
women,  attracted  by  the  galloping  of  our  horses,  were- peep- 
ing out  from  the  numerous  arbours  which  bordered  the  road 
side.  They  were  not,  as  formerly,  enveloped  in  a  veil  which 
concealed  their  whole  figure.  They  bad  renounced  tbe  shawls 
known  by  tbe  name  of  mezzaros^  which,  it  is  said,  were  not 
unfrequently  employed  for  purposes  of  coquetry,  and  were 
dressed  in  the  French  style. 

After  an  hour's  riding,  we  were  obliged  to  slacken  our  pace, 
the  new  road  terminating  here,  and  quitted  these  environs,  so 
highly  embellished  by  art,  at  the  close  of  day.  Our  road  was 
ilow  a  rocky  path,  the  windings  of  wbicfa  led  us  sometimes 
through  woods  of  olive-trees,  and  »t  others,  along  tbe  sea* 
shore.  It  was  perfectly  dark.  The  inhabitants  had  all  retired 
to  their  dwellings.  The  plants  which  grew  along^  our  pad), 
exhaled  their  nameless  odours:   the  nightingales,  concealed 
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amidst  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  poured  forth  their  songSy  and 
innumerable  fire-flies,  fluttering  from  ^  flower  to  flower,  illu- 
mined their  blossoms  with  a  transient  Ught,  and  seemed  as  it 
were,  a  shower  of  stars  descended  upon  earth  to  cheer  the 
night 

Trusting  to  m^  hcnrse^s  acquaintance  with  the  road,  I  tlirew 
the  reins  upon  his  neck,  ana  committed  myself,  without  fea^, 
to  his  guidance.-  I  inhaled  the  air,  cooled  by  the  freshness 
of  the  evening,  but  still  soft  and  tqiid.  .  I  listened  to  the 
murmur  of  the  .sea  as  it  broke  gently  on  the  shore ;  for  such 
was  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  Oiat  its  waves,  though  coming 
from  the  main,  made  no  more  noise  than  the  rippling  of  a 
brook.  I  would  fain  have  stopped  to  enjoy,  without  inter- 
ruplion^  the  various  sensations  occasioned  by  this  scene  of 
rcpise.  All  nature  seemed  to  speak  a  language  in  unison 
with  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  calmness  of  the  sea. 
The  deliciousness  of  the  climate,  and  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  conspired  to  create  aiDuiid  me  an  iaeal  world,  which 
my  fancy  embeUished  at  pleasure.  I  wished  to  protract 
this  pleasing  dream^  for  I  toresaw  that  it  would  vanish  with 
the  return  of  day ;  and  I  regretted  its  approach,  as  tlie  des- 
truction  of  one  of  those  reveries,  the  illusions  of  which  aie 
io  delightful. 

The  rising  sun  revealed  all  the  magnificence  of  the  scene 
which  surrounded  me.  I  was  then  near  Sestri,  on  one  of  the 
terraces  recently  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  line  of  the  projected 
road,  whence  1  commanded  the  sea.  It  was  less  calm. than 
the  evening  before,  and  its  waves,  rmsed  by  the  southern  wind, 
broke  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  bedewed  the  shrubs,  which 
grew  in  their  clefts,  with  spray.  The  mists  of  the  morning 
were  spreading,  in  silver  tints,  over  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains v  and  viUas,  embosomed  in  vines  and  fig-trees,  were 
seen,  here  and  there,  in  their  recesses.  They  were  decorated 
with  frescoes,  which  deceived  the  eye  with  me  appearance  of 
a  noUe  ardiitecture ;  and  their  flat  roofs  were  surrounded  by 
a* balustrade,  covered  with  jasmine  and  creeping  plants.  All 
around,  the  surface  of  the  earth  presented  nothing  but  naked 
sterility,  or  useless  shew.  The  mountains  of  Genoa  seem  in- 
tendea  to  evince,  that  nature  occasionally  dehghts  to  invest 
herself  in  ostentatious  pomp,  without  any  purpose  of  utility. 
The  vegetables  which  serve  to  support  life,  are  utterly  ex- 
cluded, while  those  which  are  proauctive  only  of  omament» 
grow  here  in  profusion.  We  nnd  neither  harvests  nor  fruits 
amidst  these  rooks,  but  every  plant  is  a  flower,  a,nd  every 
shrub  a  laurel. 

I  travelled  all  day  along  narrow  paths,  amidst  the  miigni6ceif<^ 
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of  this  sterile  region.  I  could,  with  difficulty,  procure  way 
thing  to  eat  in  the  nuserable  dwellings  at  which  we  stopped, 
nor.  did  our  horses  ^nd  a  better  supply  on  the  mountains, 
Mrhere  they  were  turned  to  graze.  They  were  lean  and  small, 
but  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  spirit  with  which  they 
climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  mountmns.  They  are  brought  from 
the  Maremme  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  wild  habits  m  which 
they  are  bred,  acquire  surprizing  obstinacy  and  spirit  At 
length,  from  an  elevated  point,  I  descried  the  extensive  barin 
of  Spezia,  encompassed  by  hills  covered  with  olive-trees.  The 
road  widens  as  it  descends  into  the  valley ;  and  thence  to  Sar- 
zana,  the  traveller  again  meets  with  the  new  one.  It  was  just 
finished,  not  any  carriage  havings  as  yet,  left  its  trace  on  the 
sand  with  which  it  was  covered.  None,  in  fact,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood:  and  I,  therefore,  continued  my 
journey  on  horseback  to  Sarzana,  where  I  arrived  as  the  day 
closed. 


Floeekce,  Mojf  4,  1818. 

t  SHALL  not  attempt,  after  M.  Sismondi,  to  ^ve  a  detailed 
account  of  the  agriculture  of  Tuscany.  My  object  is  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  this  charming  country,  for  which  purpose 
I  snail  adopt  the  course  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  by  continuing 
the  narrative  of  my  journey. 

Tuscany  comprehends  three  regions  perfectly  distinct  The 
Amo^  flowing  through  its  smiling  vale,  forms,  amidst  the 
mountains,  a  sort  of  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  Florence  is 
situated ;  and  which  extends  southward  as  far  as  Cortona,  and 
westward  as  far  as  Pisa.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  this  bastn^ 
which,  higher  up,  is  fmj^uently  very  narrow,  expands  into  a  vast 
plain,  of  aqueous  formation,  level  as  a  mirror. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Anio  is  bordered  by  the  chain  of  the 
high  Appennines :  its  left  extends  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  fkdiesiastical  State.  The  surface  of  the  latter  is  brokai 
and  irregular,  the  air,  for  the  most  part,  unwholesome,  and 
the  hills  crowned  with  ruins  of  all  ages.  The  Appennine  region 
comprises  two-sixths  of  the  whole  extent  of  Tuscany :  the 
rich  vale  of  the  Amo  one^sixth  only :  the  remainder  is  occupied 
by  the  tract  known  by* the  name  of  the  Maremme,  or  the 
region  of  the  IV^alaria,  of  which  Sienna  may  be  considered  as 
the  capital. 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  part  of  Tuscany  is  thus  limited  ta 
one-sixth  of  its  whole  extent,  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  the 
descriptions  given  by  travellers  are  confined.  I  shall  add 
nty  account  to  the  rest ;   but  I  wish  also  to  make  the  reader 


I    •«. 
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acc|uaiiited  with  that  unhealthy^  unknown,  and  savage  countiy, 
which  nature  seems  to  have  struck  with  premature  sterility 
and  death,  and  whidi  every  where  bears  the  marks  of  happier 
times,  and  of  former  prosperity.  Tuscany  has  been,  at  two 
distinct  periods,  the  theatre  of  the  highest  civilization,  and 
aflbrds,  perhaps,  a  better  opportunity  tnan  can  elsewhere  be 
found,  for  observing  the  influence  of  man  over  the  works  of 
the  creation. 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  letter,  described  the  general  character 
and  scenery  of  the  Appennines.  They  present  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  valleys  devastated  by  the  waters,  rocky  tracts,  wooded 
declivities,  and  natural  pastures.  The  same  features  prevail 
in  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
retrace  them.  There  is,  however,  a  softer  character  about  the 
Florentine  scenery,  as  if  the  vicimty  of  that  terrestrial  elysium 
shed  a  sweet  influence  around  it  llie  mountains  fu«  not  so  h^, 
their  declivities  are  more  gentle,  their  pastures  greener,  and  thor 
valleys  more  populous. 

But  here,  as  throughout  the  Appennines,  the  inhabitants  are 
poor,  living  on  chestnuts,  and  migrating,  for  employment,  to 
Flcmenoe,  Lediom,  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Amo,  and  the  mines  of 
the  island  of  Mha, 

The  Amo,  before  it  readies  Florence,  flows  through  the  Val 
di  Chiana.  As  this  valley  is,  in  every  respect,  simikr  to  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Val  d'^Amo,  which  extends  fixmi  Flo- 
rence to  the  sea,  an  account  of  my  excursion  through  the 
latter,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
river. 

I  left  Florence  alone,  and  directed  my  course  by  Pistoia  and 
Lucca,  to  Pisa,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo,  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Their  bases  are  covered  with  olive- 
woods,  whose  foliage  ccmceals  from  the  eye  innumerable  Uttle 
farms.  The  higher  acclivities  are  occupied  by  the  chestnut 
trees,  whose  vigorous  verdure  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  pale  tint  of  the  olives,  and  gives  a  scnrt  of  brilliancy  to  the 
entire  serene. 

The  road  I  pursued  was  bordered  on  each  side  with  rural 
habitations,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  distant  from  each 
other:  they  are  built  of  brick,  and  display  a  justness  of  pro- 
portion, and  an  elegance  of  form,  unknown  in  more  northern 
dimes.  They  consist  oi  a  single  story,  with  frequently  only  a 
door  and  two  windows  in  front.  They  are  always  placed  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  trom  which  they  are  separated  by 
a  low  wall,  and  a  terrace  of  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  On  this 
wall  are  usually  placed  vases,  copied  from  the  antique,  in 
which  are  planted  aloes,  flowers,  or  young  orange-trees.     The 
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houte  itself  is  entiiely  cov«ied  with  vines,  so  that  in  summer-time 
idle  tmveller  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they  are  Yerdant 
arbours,  or  habitations  intemded  for  winter. 

Before  these  dwellings,  bands  of  young  girls,  dressed  in 
white,  with  corsets  of  silk,  and  istraw  hats  ornamented  with 
flowers  to  shade  the  face,  are  busily  employed  in  plaiting  the 
fine  mats  of  which  the  Florenoe  hats  are  made.  This  manu- 
&cture  is  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Val  d'^Arno. 
It  brings  in  annually  three  millions  of  uras,  ^hich  are  earned 
exclusively  by  the  women,  the  men  not  being  concerned  in  this 
branch  of  business.  The  girls  buy  the  straw  for  a  few  sols, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  pudting  it  as  findy  as  possible.  They 
themselves    dispose  of    the  hats  thej  manufacture,    and  the 

Sirofits  they  derive  from  them  are  theu:  marriage  portion.  The 
(Bitlier  of  the  family  has,  however,  a  right  to  exact  from  the 
females  of  his  household  a  certain  share  in  the  labours  of 
his  farm^  but  this  is  commonly  performed  by  the  women 
from  the  mountains  who  are  hired  by  the  girls  of  the  plain 
to  do  the  work  for  them.  The  latter  can,  in  fact,  earn  nnom 
thirty  to  forty  sols  a  day  by  their  plaiting,  while  the  hire  of 
a  poor  woman  from  the  Appennines  is  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten.  They  observe,  that  the  labours  of  the  field  would  harden 
their  fingers,  and  render  them  unfit  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
work. 

Such  are  the  country  girls  of  die  Vale  of  Amo,  whose 
graces  and  beauty  are  celebrated  by  every  traveller;  whose 
Sm^uage  Alfieri  went  to  study ;  and  who  seem  bom  to.  em- 
belhsh  the  arts,  and  to  supply  them  with  models.  They  are 
Arcadian  nymphs,  but  not  shejpiierdesBes ;  they  have  only 
their  health  ana  good-hiunour,  without  having  to  endure  dieir 
toils  and  fatigue. 

I  have  been  told,  that  all  the  straw  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bats  in  Tuscany  is  grown  on  two  6xxe&  of  land,  it  is 
the  stalk  of  a  species  of  wheat  without  a  beard,  drawn  up,  and 
rendered  delicate,  by  the  poorness  of  the  soil.  It  is  sown  very 
thick  on  calcareous  spots  on  the  hills,  which  are  never  manured, 
and  is  cut  before  the  grain  is  quite  rip^. 

The  vicinity  of  the  habitations  to  each  other,  of  itself  indicates 
that  the  farms  attached  to  them  are  small,  and  that  prapevty 
is  Very  much  divided  in  this  valley.  They  are,  in  xact,  not 
more  than  finom  three  to  ten  acres'  in  extoiit,  lying  round  the 
dwelling-house,  and  divided  into  compartments  by  small  canals, 
and  rows  of  trees.  These  trees  are  sometimes  mulberries, 
but  generally  poplars,  the  leaves  of  ^ich  are  gathered  for 
the   cattle,    while   their   stems   are   employed  te   support   the 
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Tloes,  which  are  interwoyen  among  them  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferf^t  wajB, 

These  oompartmentSy.  in  the  form  of  long  squares,  are  suf- 
ficiently spacious  tO'  admit  of  being  cultivated  by  a  plough 
without  wheels,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxeo^  which  are  kept  by 
ten  or  Iwelve  of  the  farmers  at  the  common  expenoe,  and 
employed  by  them  alternately.  They  are  brought  from  the 
Gampagna  of  Rome  and  the  Maremrae,  and  are  of  the  Hun- 
garian breed :  they  are  taken  great  care  of^  and  are  covered 
with  white  housings,  hedeckind  with  red  ribbons  and  em- 
broidery. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  keep  a  light,.  elegant«looking  horse, 
used  for  drawing  a  small  two-wbeeled  cart,  tastefully  con* 
structed,  and  painted  red,,  which  serves  for  all  the  business  of 
tlie  farm ;  but  more  especially  for  taking  the  farmers'  daugh« 
ters  to  mass,  or  to  the  ball.  On  holidays^  hundreds  of  these 
little- cars  may  be  seen  moving  in  every  direction  on  each  of 
the  roads,  filled  with  young  women,  adorned  with  ribbons  and 
flowera. 

The  farms  in  the  Vale  of  Amo  do  not  produce  sufficient 
fodder  for  cows ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  system  to  rear  calves, 
which  are  bought  in  at  three  months  old,  kept  for  a  year  and 
a  half*  and  then  sold  to  the  butcher.  They  are  brought  from 
the  pastures  of  the  Maremme  to  the  Mn  of  the  Vale  of  Amo,. 
Ylf  the  cattle  dealers* 

The  reason  of  ibis  practice  will  be  better  understood  from 
an  acconnt  of  the  rotation  adopted  in  these  vallies-  There 
not  being  any  natural  meadows,  the  leaves  of  the  trees^  the 
rfBmainS'  o£  the  vegetables,  and  a  little  trefoil,  are  the  only  food 
provided  for  the  cattle*  Every  thing  is  reserved  for  man  ia 
this  country,  which  is  populous  beyond  measure,,  through  the 
effect  of  long  civilization*  There  is  no  absolutely  fixed  rotiu 
tioa  in  this  region;  but  the  following. is  the  most  prevailing 
one,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  succession  of  crops. 
1st  Year,.  Indian  Corn,  French-bettiSi  Peas,  or  other  kinds 

of  pulse,  menured. 
Wheat 
Winler«»beans. 
Wheat* 

Trefoil,  sown  after  the  wheat  cut  in  springi  and 

followed bv sorgoy^a speoiesof  laige pannic,  or 

millet,  yielding  a  coarse  flour,  which  is  made 

^    into  a  wretch^  sort  of  soup,  and  poUenta. 

There  are  ibvs  six.crops  in  five  years,  of  which  one  only  is 

destined  for  cattle. 

Though  the  land  ie  manitfed  only  once  during  tlus 
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the  crops  are  nevertheless  very  fine.  This  mast  be  attributed 
to  the  depth,  fertility,  and  coolness  of  the  alluvial  soil ;  to  the 
minute  care  with  which  it  is  cultivated ;  to  the  judicious  inter- 
mixture of  the  crops ;  and  finally,  to  the  thickly-placed  ha- 
bitationSy  the  fertilizing  effect  of  which,  though  imperceptible 
to  our  senses,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  from  experience. 

The  soil,  thus  subdivided,  supports  an  immense  population ; 
but  this  is  on  terms  of  the  strictest  economy,  never  affording 
,  a  surplus  which  may  be  reserved  against  years  of  failure. 
When  these  occur,  the  produce  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  the 
straw  manufacture,  brings  in  return  some  supplies  from  the 
port  of  Lieghom,  and  from  the  markets  of  Romagna.  It  is 
not  the  natural  fertility  of  a  country,  or  the  abundance  which 
it  displays,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  that  constitutes  the  well- 
being  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  number  of  individuals 
among  whom  its  produce  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  portion 
whicji  falls  to  the  share  of  each;  and  which  is  here  very 
small. 

I  have,  as  has  been  seen,  described  a  charming  country, 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  vegetation. 
I  have  displayed  its  innumerable  enclosures,  filled,  like  so 
many  gardens,  with  a  thousand  various  productions,  and 
adorned  by  elegant  dwellings,  enwreathed  with  vines,  and 
bedecked  with  flowers.  But  on  entering  these  habitations  you 
find  an  appearance  of  nakedness,  a  more  than  frugal  table, 
and  a  total  absence  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  Not  any 
of  the  families  by  whom  they  are  inhabited  are  proprietors 
of  the  farms  they  cultivate ;  they  are  tenants  only,  and  pay  to 
the  landlords  the  half  of  all  their  crops  in  kind.  The  latter, 
some  of  whom  own  from  ten  to  a  hundred  farms,  reside  in 
Ae  numerous  towns  of  the  fertile  valiies  of  Tuscany  ;  so  that 
the  population  is  divided  into  two  classes,  who  never  mix,  the 
citizens  proprietors,  and  the  peasants  non-proprietors.  When 
we  add  to  tibis  the  number  of  merchants  and  artisans,  who 
also  inhabit  the  towns,  the  cause  of  their  great  number  and 
populousness  becomes  evident. 

The  amount  of  capital  expended  in  the  Vale  of  Amo,  in 
building  the  innumerable  farm-houses,  in  subdividing  the 
land,  and  in  bringing  the  whole  system  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  must  have  been  very  considerable,  without  reckon- 
ing the  extensive  works  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  esta- 
blish, in  order  to  preserve  the  low  grounds  from  the  fury  of 
the  waters.  This  valley  being  placed  between  two  chains  of 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  very  lofty,  was  periodically  devas- 
tated by  a  multitude  of  torrents  which  precipitated  themselves 
from  them,  loaded  with  stones  and  rubbish.    It  was  necessary 
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to  coutroul  these  torrents,  and  to  restrain  their  violence,  without 
losing  the  benefit  of  their  waters,  and  of  the  soil  which  they 
brought  with  them. 

To  accomplish  this  double  purpose,  the  courses  of  the 
torrents  are  embanked  by  strong  walls,  and  thus  formed  into 
so  many  canals.  These  are  made  striught,  that  the  violence 
of  the  waters  may  not  break  down  any  angle,  and  that  they 
may  deposit  the  stones  they  contain  as  they  go  along.  Open- 
in^  are  made  at  regular  distances,  on  a  level  with  the  average 
height  of  the  stream,  in  order  that  the  water  escaping  laterally, 
may  overflow  the  adjacent  land,  and  deposit  upon  it  the  mud 
with  which  it  is  charged.  A  multitude  of  successive  canals, 
from  these  openings,  divide  the  principal  current ;  and,  while 
they  moderate  its  violence,  di£^se  the  benefits  of  its  waters 
over  the  surrounding  fields.  These  canals  branch  out  into  innu- 
merable ramifications,  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  flat  which  is 
not  inclosed  by  them.  They  are  all  cut  at  right  angles,  and  in- 
closed by  walls  of  brick. 

Each  torrent  having  a  complete  and  separate  system  of  re. 
straint  and  subdivision,  the  vallies  are  overspread,  as  it  were, 
with  a  net-work  of  little  streams,  which  diffuse  coolness  and 
moisture  over  every  part  A  multitude  of  bridges  and  sluices 
connect  these  islets  together,  and  regulate  the  communication 
between  them :  so  that  the  capital  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  whole  must  have  been  immense. 

Far  greater  wealth  was,  however,  required,  to  erect  the  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  scattered  alon^  the  course  of  the 
Amo.  They  have  an  appearance  of  splencbur  which  is  found 
only  in  the  principal  cities  of  other  countries.  Thdur  temples, 
their  fountains,  their  promenades,  all  their  edifices,  in  snort, 
unite  to  the  most  perfect  elegance  a  striking  appearance  of 
magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  whole  capital  of  Tuscany, 
at  Uie  present  day,  would  be  insufficient  to  build  the  churches 
which  It  contains,  with  their  ornaments,  their  marbles,  por- 
phyries, &c. 

1  was  more  particularly  struck  with  this  architectural  mag- 
nificence, this  profusion  of  monuments,  on  arriving  at  Pistoia. 
Of  this  city  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  buUt^as  a  model,  and 
that  the  mhabitants  had  come  thither  by  accident; — ^for  of 
forty  thousand  which  it  formerly  contained^  only  eight  thou- 
sand now  remain.  The  population  of  all  the  towns  has  di- 
minished nearly  after  the  same  rate ;  and  yet  its  amount  is  still 
prodigious.  In  the  prosperous  times  of  Italy  it  must  have  ex- 
ceeded every  known  proportion.  The  vastness  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  small  number  of  the  inhabitants,  give  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  at   the  present  day,  amid  so  many  palaces,  and  so 
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great  an  architectural  display,  an  air  of  solitude,  and  departed 
splendour. 

Beyond  Pistoia  the  country  becomes  more  pleasant  and  fiartile, 
because  the  alluvial  soil  is  deeper,  and  the  valley,  as  it  opens, 
being  further  removed  from  the  mountains,  enjoys  a  warmer  di- 
niate.  The  verdure  accordingly  is  ridier,  the  harvests  more 
abundant,  and  the  horizon  more  extended. 

The  road  approaches  the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  near  Pescia^ 
a  pretty  town,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  valley  covered  with 
6Uve-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
stands  a  smiting,  rural  dwelling,  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
path,  concealed  by  groups  of  fig-trees,  vines,  and  aloes.  In 
this  retreat  I  visited  iVi.  Sismondi,  at  that  time  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  last  volumes  of  his  History  of  Italy.  From  his  shel- 
tered abode  he  beheld  the  vast  theatre  of  the  scenes  he  has  de- 
scribed ;  while  in  tlie  distance,  towards  the  mountains  of  Vol- 
terra,  ruined  towns  and  castles  seemed  to  present  themselves  as 
venerable  testimonials  of  the  traditions  of  the  times. 

A  single  hill,  detached  from  the  Appennines,  stretches  to- 
Ivards  the  mouths  of  the  Amo,  and  separates  the  vale  from 
the  territory  of  Lucca.  The  jAain  of  Lucca  is  still  more  fer- 
tile than  the  vale  of  Arno.  Its  agricukure  is  similar,  and  its 
produce  much  more  abundant.  But  though  its  natural  advan- 
tages are  greater,  the  industry  here  dispayed  is  far  inferior. 
Neither  the  same  elegance!  in  the  houses,  nor  the  same  care  in 
the  construction  of  tlie  canals,  is  to  be  found :  every  thing  is 
more  rough  and  neglected.  The  women  are  ill  clad,  and  have 
lost  the  graces  of  their  language,  as  well  as  the  charms  of  their 
figure. 

The  ancient  city  of  Lucca  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  plain, 
near  the  course  ol  the  Serchio.  I  know  not  whence  it  is,  tnat  it 
has  not  the  least  appearance  of  an  Italian  town.  Its  crooked 
streets,  pointed  roofs,  and  irregular  construction,  render  it  marc 
like  a  city  of  Flanders.  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an 
explanation  of  this  singularity  any  where. 

The  road  from^  Lucca  to  Pisa  passes,  along  with  the  Serchio, 
through  an  opening  of  the  hills  w^iich  separate  these  two  towns, 
and  enters  the  vast  plain  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  On  approach- 
ing Pisa  and  the  sea,  the  garden-like  cultivation  which  enli- 
vens the  vicinity  of  Florence,  ceases ;  the  trees  become  fewer, 
the  houses  are  thinly  scattered,  and  extensive  fields  lie  open 
to  the  plough.  The  innumerable  families  of  the  vale  have  dis- 
appeared :  a  few  large  farmers  occupy  the  land,  for  we  are  now 
on  the  confines  of  the  region  of  the  Malaria,  and  of  the  mea- 
dow-lands. 
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Pisa,  MaylS^  1813. 

Before  entering  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  of  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  agricultural  estabbsh. 
ments  in  Europe,  which  is  situated  at  the  |?ate  of  Pisa,  and 
visited  by  scarcely  any  travellers.  It  is  called  San  Bossore^ 
and  was  ori^nally  formed  by  the  Medici  family ;  but  is  now 
managed  by  Sig.  Batistini  with  distinguished  intelligence  and 
ability. 

Between  Pisa  and  the  sea,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Serchio 
to  those  of  the  Amo,  the  waters  have  left  a  plain  of  more 
than  a  square  league  in  extent,  the  soil  of  which,  being  mixed' 
with  die  seaF^umd,  was  too  poor  to  be  worth  cultivating.  A 
wood  of  evergreen  oaks  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  plain, 
which  is  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  forms  the  domain  or  San 
Rossore. 

I  visited  it  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Sig.  Batistini.  On 
leaving  Pisa  you  pass  by  the  cdeorated  hanging  tower,  which 
has  remained  in  tlus  impending  position  lor  centuries;  and 
immediately  enter  an  avenue,  Ranted  with  dms,  which  leads 
to  the  casino,  or  hunUng-villa,  of  San  Rossore.  On  each  side 
of  the  avenue  extend  meadows,  which  supply  hay  for  the 
winter  support  of  the  stock  of  the  farm.  Tne  surface  of  these 
meadows,  however,  is  speedily  converted  into  a  short  turf,  scat- 
tered over  with  briars  and  evergreen  oaks,  which  give  it  the 
amiearance  of  a  neglected  park.  The  Italians  designate  these 
wild  tracts,  composed  of  wood  and  pasture,  by  the  name  of 
Macchie, 

We  soon  after  reached  the  casino,  a  pretty  square  building 
of  two  stories,  adorned  by  Leopold  with  frescoes,  representing 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Hence  we  directed  our  course  north* 
ward  towards  the  district  watered  by  the  Serchio,  walking  on 
the  turf  under  the  shade  of  the  oaks.  On  our  passage  we 
came  to  a  vast  shed,  supported  by  pillars,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  used  as  a  loft  for  naj  and  the  lower  dividea  mto  several 
compartments  by  racks.  Here  the  horses  pass  the  night  in  bad 
weather,  and  are  ffup{Jied  with  liay  from  the  racks  when  dw 
pasture  fails. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  an  opening  of  the  wood,  we  stopped 
near  a  new  sheepfold,  intended  for  two  hundred  Merinos,  which 
have  been  lately  introduced  upon  the  farm.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  these  sandy  pastures,  and  the  summer  on  the  moun- 
tains.  Sig.  Batistini's  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  Spain,  appeared  to  me  to  suit  them;  for 
the  ifock  was  in  good  condition,  and  contained  some  remark* 
ably  fine  animals. 
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On  the  hanks  of  the  Serchio,  where  the  herbage  is  more 
luxuriant)  we  fou^d  a  stud  of  horses,  which  generally  feed  in 
ttiis  part.  It  consisted  of  twenty  mares,  with  their  followers, 
and  a  stallion.  A  little  farther  on  was  a  similar  herd.  There 
are  eight  of  them  in  the  whole  establishment.  These  horses  are 
quite  wild,  and  are  left  entirely  at  liberty,  both  on  the  plains, 
where  they  pass  the  winter,  and  on  the  mountains,  where  they 
pasture  durmg  summer:  the  only  attention  paid  to  them  is 
on  the  journey. 

What  principally  attracted  my  notice,  with  respect,  to  them, 
was  the  separation  of  the  mares,  who  form  so  many  distinct 
herds,  governed  by  their  stallion.  ■  These  h^s  never  mix,  or 
if  they  accidentally  do,  a  mortal  combat  ensues  between  the 
stallicms;  for  the  fierce  jealousy  of  these  animals  is  altogether 
of  an  Asiatic  character,  far  beycmd  that  of  the  horses  of  the 
north. 

Each  herd  has  its<  district,  to  which  it  keeps,  without  any  in-, 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  keepers;  and  this  division,  which 
is  strictly  observed,  is  so  fairly  made,  that  each  has  an  equal 
share  of  the  pasturage,  in  the  space  which  it  has  appropriated 
to  itself. 

These  horses  are  all  made  very  much  alike.  Their  bones  are 
small,  but  their  joints  are  too  weak  and  flexible.  Their  haunches 
are  low  and  flat,  the  loins  and  withers  prominent,  the  shoulder 
loose,  the  chest  deer-shaped,  and  their  heads  disproportionably 
long  and  narrow.  They  are,  in  fact,  execrable  nags :  fit^  per- 
haps, for  light  cavalry,  but  good  for  nothing  here.*  They  are 
too  light  for  draught,  too  him  for  the  saddle,  and  too  vicious 
in  every  respect,  and  are  scarcely  ever  sold,  except  to  the  charcoal- 
makers,  and  for  post-horses. 

Signor  Batistini,  aware  of  their  defects,  took  a  journey  to 
Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some  horses  there  to 
improve  the  breed.  The  only  produce  of  the  cross  that  I 
saw,  were  foals  of  two  months  old-;  the  awkward  shape  of  the 
head  was  corrected,  and  they  appeared  altogedier  very  hand- 
some* 

On  leaving  the  quarter  where  the  horses  were,  we  directed 
our  course  towards  the  sea,  through  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks. 
I  remarked  that  the  leaves  of  all  these  trees  were  cropped,  to 
the  height  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  not  a  leaf 
bdng  left  below  that  line.  I  was  told  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  camels  browzing  the  foilage  as  high  as  their  necks  would 
reach,  and  that  we  should  soon  see  a  herd  of  these  foreign 
animals. 

We  had,  in  fact,  scarcely  left  the  wood,  before  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  vast  sandy  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  sea  and 
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the  forest  It  was  truly  an  Arabian  desert.  Some  of  the 
camels  which  were  Ijrinff  down  on  the  sand,  got  up  at  our 
approach,  and  others  which  were  grazing  along  the  shore, 
turned  their  heads  and  gazed  stupidly  at  us.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  them  were  scatterea  over  the  plain,  wandering 
silently  about,  and  awaiting  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  return  to 
the  forest.  At  some  distance  were  a  group  of  female  camels, 
with  their  young,  but  they  took  to  flight  at  our  approach,  and 
trotted  with  such  rapidity,  that  our  horses  could  with  difficulty 
overtake  them  at  full  speed.  In  this  rapid  chase,  the  camels 
leaped,  bounded,  and  displaced  a  vivacity  which  I  did  not  sup- 

Eose  they  possessed,  and  wmch  their  odd  figure  rendered  not  a 
ttle  ridiculous. 

The  singular  appearance  of  these  animals ;  the  profound  soli- 
tude; together  witn  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  on  which  some 
Enghsh  vessels,  belonging  to  the  Leghorn  station,  were  cruiz- 
ing along  the  coast,  as  if  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
gave  ^to  the  whole  scene  a  strange  and  oriential  character,  to 
which  nothing  similar  can,  perhaps,  be  found  in  Europe. 

This  Asiatic  family  has  subsisted,  in  this  district,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  they  were  brought  thither  by  a 
Grand  Prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John,-  who  was  a  native  of 
Pisa.  They  are  more  remarkable  than  useful,  beingemployed 
in  the  work  of  the  farm,  but  for  Ho  other  purpose.  They  sup- 
ply all  the  mountebanks  in  Europe  with  those  which  they  IomI 
about  from  town  to  town,  at  the  moderate  price  of  six  or  seven 
louis. 

We  had  now  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Amo,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  farm.  Here  feed,  during  the  whole  year  a 
herd  of  eighteen  hundred^ wild  cows,  still  more  fierce  than  the 
horses  or  camels;  it  being  always  diifficult,  and  often  danger- 
ous, to  approach  them.  They  are  of  a  greyish  slate  colour, 
their  limbs  small  boned,  and  their  whole  make  round,  and  well 
set;  they  carry  their  heads  noUy  and  graoefuUy,  and  seem 
proud  of  the  immense  horns  with  which  nature  has  adorned  their 
fronts. 

It  is  impossible  to  milk  these  cows,  nor  indeed  is  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  it,  as  they  become  dry  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  as  soon  as  they  have  weaned  their  calves.  These  are 
sold,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  mother,  to  the  little  fanners  of 
the  vale  of  Amo.  The  cows  are  killed  at  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  flesh.  They  are  pursued 
by  hunters  armed  with  lances,  or  torreadors,  as  they  are  termed ; 
a  sort  of  festival  which  rarely  passes  without  accident. 

This  establishment,  Uie  sole  principle  of  which  consists  in 
leaving  nature  entirely  to  herself,  is  found  in  the  immediate 
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vidnity  of  the  ommtiy  deaeribed  in  my  preceding  letter,  wherp 
flbe  has  been  so  transfonned  hj  civilization,  as  not  to  have  a 
single  ori^nal  feature  remaining.  These  two  extremes  are 
necessary  to  each  other^  This  Tartarian  system  supplies  the 
industrious  Florentine  with  animals  which  he  has  no  means  of 
rearing,  but  which  are  necessary  for  the  labour  oi  his  farm; 
and  a  market  is  thus  provided  for  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  desot.  This  reciprocal  interchange  subsists  every  whare, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties,  because  it  enables 
the  respective  farmers  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
that  species  of  culture  which  best  suits  the  nature  of  their 
land. 

This  equilibrium  is  most  perfect  in  those  countries  where  a 
hMfpy  intermixtture  of  natural  and  artificial  crops  aiabks  the 
ameulturist  to  make  these  exchanges  on  his  own  farm,  and 
where  one  species  of  produce  serves  to  fertilize  another ;  as  is 
the  case  in  Lcmbardy,  Belgium,  and  in  every  country  where  art 
employs  the  qwntaneotis  vegetation  of  the  earth,  to  obtain  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  productions,  selected  by  the  choice  of 
the  cultivator. 
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A  PAKT  of  my  plan  was  to  pass  through  Volterra,  in  my  way 
to  Sienna,  and  thus  to  traverse  the  country  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Maremme,  or  the  region  of  the  Malaria,  ft  stretches  along 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  ext^ding  inland 
as  ^  as  the  first  chain  c^  the  Appennines. 

It  is  a  theatre  m  which  are  contained  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  of  its  vanished  glory ;  a  land  of  memory,  where  the 
traveller  finds  noljiing  but  ruins.  Nature,  exhausted  by  her 
former  efiorts,  seems  to  have  renounced  the  work  of  production : 
the  fidds  sae  sterile  and  uninhalnted :  the  waters  unwhcJesome, 
and  embued  with  sulphur :  and  the  forests  have  no  inhabitants 
but  their  aged  oaks,  which  bid  defiance  to  time. 

A  recitm  of  my  journey  will,  however,  ^ve  a  better  idea  of 
this  land  of  antiquity,  than  mere  declamation. 

After  quitting  Pisa,  I  re-ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo,  as 
fer  as  Empoli,  where  I  left  the  great  Florence  road,  and  took  that 
leading  to  Volterra  and  Piombino.  *  This  last,  which  was  made 
by  Leopold,  and  is  the  onlj  one  that  leads  to  the  Maremme,  is 
carried  skilfully  along  the  side  of  the  hills.  It  is  only  nine  feet 
wide,  but  is  kept  in  such  nice  order,  that  it  resembles  a  gravel 
walk,  rather  than  a  high  road. 

From    Empoli   I  proceeded  directly  southwards,  advancing 
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towards  the  chain  ot  hiils  which  inclones  the  vale  cyf  Amo.  I 
oMitintied  my  way  for  another  mile,  under  the  verdant  bowers 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  that  river^  and  then  began  to  ascend 
the  Mil  wUch  was  soon  to  hide  this  deKcious  vale  from  my  sight* 

A.S  I  ascended,  the  vegetation  became  weaker  and  more  scanty. 
I  was  slUl  surrounded  by  vines  and  olives,  but  their  foliage  was 
pale,  like  the  soil  from  which  they  sprung.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  I  cToaified  several  small  valleys.  They  were  still  animated 
by  villages,  vineyards,  and  cultivated  enclosures,  and  watered 
by  a  few  canals ;  "but  the  houses  had  lost  the  graceful  character 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  plain.  They  were  clustered  around  the 
churches,  ana  were  neither  adorned  with  flowers,  nor  enlivened 
by  pretty  peasant  girls.  A  few  villas  and  country  houses  were 
still  to  be  seen,  distinguishable,  at  a  distance,  by  their  long 
plantations  of  cypresses. 

The  land  is  here,  also,  much  divided,  and  occupied  by  fanners 
who  rent  it.  It  produces  good  wine,  a  little  oiK  wheat,  Indian 
com,  atid  sorgo;  but  inferior  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  the 
wheat  yielding  only  three  for  one.  Sain-foin  is  also  cultivated, 
but  to  no  great  extent.  It  is  grown  for  the  horses,  great  numbers 
of  which  are  kept  here,  being  employed  in  the  carriage  of  all 
kinds  of  goods.  This  descriptian  of  country,  which  is  by  no 
means  unpicturesque,  continues  as  far  as  Casiel  Fioreniino^ 
situated  four  leagues  from  Empoli,  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert* 

Here  all  cultivation  ceases,  and  we  enter  the  Maremme.  The 
surfiEuse  of  the  country  is  undulated,  like  the  vast  waves  of  an 
immense  ocean,  but  softened  in  their  forms  by  time,  and  the 
labours  of  man.  On  the  lidges  were  to  be  seen,  from  time  to 
time,  enclosures  of  mouldering  walls,  and  ancient  towers,  which 
seemed  still  to  make  a  show  of  protection  to  the  houses  which 
were  visible  through  their  ruins. 

In  their  valleys  were  to  be  seen  a  few  houses,  scattered  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  and  unsurrounded  by  gardens,  or 
verdure  of  any  kind.  They  were  merely  habitations  attached  to 
some  plots  of  Indian  com  or  sorgo,  as  if  to  inform  the  traveller 
that  a  few  miserable  beings  still  survived  the  dissolution  of  their 
country. 

Above  all  the  rest  rises  the  eminence  on  which  the  a^ed 
walls  of  Voltarra  repose.  From  a  distance,  that  ancient  city 
appears  in  the  horizon  like  a  vast  assemblage  of  walls,  steeples^ 
and  towers.  One  might  term  it  the  capital  of  the  middle  ages^ 
separated,  by  the  wilderness^  from  all  those  countries  which  luivc 
forgotten  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  respect  for 
times  past. 

After  having  travelled  all  day,  I  stopped,  as  it  closed,  to  pass 
the  night  at  a  solitary  house  called  Caalaneo,     The  influence  of 
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the  pestilential  atmosphere  having  already  been  fdt  here,  the 
proprietors  of  the  estate  had  abandoned  it,  and  retired  to  San 
Ganigniano,  leaving,  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  a  tall 
spare  figure  of  a  man,  whose  paleness  had,  for  years,  rendered 
huh  the  image  of  death.  I  had  no  other  companion  than  my 
guide;  and  imd  no  sooner  entered  this  dwelling,  where  hospi* 
tality  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  offer,  than  the  shaking  of  tne 
walls,  occasioned  by  an  earth(][uake,  which  we  felt  at  three  several 
intervals,  compelled  us  to  quit  it.  The  shocks  here  were  weak, 
but  elsewhere  were  violent,  having  thrown  down  a  house,  as  also 
a  part  of  the  church  of  San  Casciano. 

I  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  whence  I  contemplated  the 
wilderness  which  surrounded  me.  It  was  in  the  state  of  the 
tracts  called  by  the  Italians  Macchie,  scattered  over  with  a  few 
aged  oaks,  which  are  never  replaced ;  for,  as  those  tracts  are  used 
for  pasturage,  the  cattle  devour  all  the  young  shoots  as  they  ap- 
pear. These  ancient  trees,  the  remains  of  former  forests,  inoi- 
cate,  by  their  presence,  that  they  belonged  to  a  period  when  man, 
in  these  regions,  was  still  able  to  watch  over  his  possessicms :  at 
the  present  time  he  no  longer  attempts  it 

While  seated  at  this  spot,  mournfully  contemplating  these 
deserted  fields,  one  of  the  little'  cars  used  in  the  vale  oi  Amo 
approached.  Two  children  were  laid  in  it;  and  the  mother 
walked  on  foot  by  the  side  of  them,  never  taking  her  'eyes  off 
them  for  a  moment.  She  was  still  handsome,  but  pale  and 
fatigued,  and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  distress.  She  lifted  her 
children  carefully  out,  and  asked  for  milk  for  them  to  drink : 
there  was  none  to  be  had.  She  gave  them  some  water,  which 
was  yellow  and  sulphurous;  anxiously  watching  them  as  they 
dranK  it,  and  seeming  to  count,  as  it  were,  every  drop.  These 
two  poor  children  had  been  bitten  hy  a  mad  dog,  and  the  un- 
happy mother  was  taking  them  to  Volterra.  She  told  me  that  a 
nau  of  the  true  cross  was  kept  there,  which,  if  applied  to  wounds 
of  this  sort,  prevented  their  fatal  effects.  I  could  not  forbear 
insinuating  some  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy ;  but  she  assured  me, 
that  it  had  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  Tuscany  from  time  im- 
memorial. I  took  the  liberty  of  temng  her  that  cauterization 
was  considered  as  still  more  efficacious ;  but  she  then  added,  that 
before  the  sacred  relic  was  applied  to  the  wounds,  it  was  made 
red-hot.  This  removed  my  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  these  poor 
children. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  secret  of  cauterizing,  so  lately  intro-  ' 
duced  m  surgery,   in   these  cases,  has  been  long  practised  in 
Tuscany.     Nothing  but  the  accidental   visit  of  a  traveller  was 
wanting  to  make  it  known :  but  what  traveller  ever  goes  to 
Volterra  ? 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Maromme  fix  the  period,  of  their  de- 
cline to  about  the  time  of  the  pestilence  whicti  prevailed  in  the 
nxteenth  century,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  population  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  destroyed  From  that  perioa  it  has  never 
oeen  sufficiently  numerous  to  resist  the  destructive  influence  of 
die  Malaria,  which  augments  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  of 
civilization  diminishes. 

The  decline  of  the  populaticm,  by  destroying  competition, 
caused  the  price  of  property  to  Ml :  at  which  time  the  great 
capitalists  of  Tuscany  obtained  possession*  of  it,  and,  from  that 
moment,  all  productive  activity  was  banished,  without  hope  of 
return.  The  attempts  made  b3r  Leopdd  to  plant  Colonies  in  the 
Maremme,  all  faileo,  the  colonists  dying  of  the  fever  before  the 
■eUlement  could  be  established,  llie  soil  is  become  sterile,  as 
if  utterly  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  man :  it  presents  merely  a 
pure  white  clay,  mixed  Mrith  sulphur,  which  forms  in  great  abun- 
dance in  this  region.  Sulphureous  springs  are  seen  bubblinff  out 
of  the  ground,  announcing  themselves,  at  a  distance,  by  an  odour, 
and  by  exhalatic»s  which  give  a  gloomy  aspect  to  the  face  of  the 
whole  oountrv.  There  is  a  frightful  appearance  about  these  m^- 
Jbterrej  whicn  drives  every  inhabitant  from  their  neifffabourhood. 
Fetid  flames  rise  amidst  whirls  of  smoke  frcnn  these  utde  enters, 
the  ndes  of  which  are  covered  with  sulphureous  incrustations, 
while  a  livid  water  boils  in  the  centre. 

There  remained,  tharefore,  no  way  of  turning  to  advantage  the 
aoil  of  these  countries,  depopulated  by  nature,  and  fallen  into  the 
grasp  of  the  great  capitalists,  but  to  abandon  it  to  its  indigenous 
productiixis,  and  to  furnish  it  with  a  migratory  population,  whidi 
should  reside  there  only  during  the  healthy  season,  and  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  herbage  spontaneously  yielded  by  nature. 

The  eenial  climate  permitting  the  ffrowth  of  vegetadon  during 
the  whole  winter,  there  has  been  estaiolished,  between  the  plaijM 
of  the  Maremme  and  the  mountains  of  the  Appenninas,  mt^, 
exdiange  of  population,  by  means  of  which,  each  of  these  le^ 
fpofOA  b  turned  to  the  best  account  that  its  cireumstaneaa  irift 
admit 

The  extensive  pastura^  of  the  mountains  bebnjg  to  ^flbmit 
parishes,  to  JiFhom  a  floating  capital  would  be  as  httle  advantiu 
geous,  as  to  the  great  land-owners  of  the  Maremme.  An  inter- 
mediate dass  has,  XkusaceSore,  naturally  jdaced  itself  between  thsm« 
consisting  of  mi^atcnry  herdsmen  and  diepherds,  whose  only  poa- 
seasions  are  theur  flocks,  and  who  follow  them  fran  the  moun* 
tains  to  the  plain,  according  to  the  season,  hiring  the  pasturage 
necessary  fSra:  their  support,  at  so  much  per  head. 
.  Such  is  the  amcmtural  system  of  the  Maremme^Hi  syston, 
.    YoY^oss  and  TaiivxLs,  iVo.  4,  V6L  /.  S  a 
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the  wloption  of  which  has,  in  some  measure,  been  necessitated 
by  circumstances,  and  whicii  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  for  witlw 
eot  it,  there  would  be  nothing  but  a  perfect  solitude.  Its  con«^ 
tinuanoe  is  further  secured  by  other  drcumstanoes,  both  of  a 
local  and  general  nature;  ior  the  surrounding  countries  ail 
depend  for  their  supply  of  animal  food  on  the  produce  of  ihe 
Maremme. 

.  Four  hundred  thousand  sheep,  thirty  thousand  horses,  beades 
a  vast  number  of  horned  cattle  and  ^oats«  are  fed  in  these  regions, 
and  make  up  for  the  total  want  of  breeding  stock  in  the  vale  of 
Amo.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has,  no  doubt,  been  to 
eceate  a  desert  in  the  midst  of  Italy,  and  to  people  it  with  a  set 
of  half  savage  beings,  who  are  seen  scouring  along  these  solitudes, 
like  Tartars,  armed  with  long  lances,  and  cmd  in  coarse  doth  and 
jaw  skins.  But  this  state  of  things  is  still  more  the  woric  of 
nature  than  of  man :  and  some  intelligence  was  manifested  in 
thus  getting  possession,  as  it  were,  in  d^ance  of  her,  of  a  tract 
which  seen^  destined  to  be  the  dominion  only  of  death. 

The  scul  of  the  Maremme,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  ceased 
4o  yield  the  vegetable  productions  necessary  for  the  su|>port  nf 
jDoan,  has  become  the  subject  of  those  chemical  combinations  by 
whidi  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum,  are  formed  in  immense  quantities. 
The  collecting  of  these  furnishes  subebtence  to  a  great  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  though  die  business  is  only  pursued  during 
the  season  when  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  effects  <^ 
•the.  air.  In  the  neighbourhocM  of  Volterra,  I  was  surprised  to 
.find  the  road  assume  a  white  colour,  which  the  sun  rendered  per- 
fectly dazzling.  It  arose  from  the  alabaster  of  which  the  road 
was  made.  The  whole  mountain  is  composed  of  it,  and  it  ia 
from,  hence  that  the  blocks  used  by  the  modellers  and  statuaries 
are  cut.  This  road,  paved  with  alabaster,  gave  me  the  idea  oi  an 
avenue  to  an  enchanted  palace,  and  had  a  singular  effect,  whssok 
oontiasted  with  the  scene  which  surrounded  me. 
.  After  having  ascended  far  aboirt  on  hour,  I  reached  the  emi- 
j^tnice  on  whiJi  Volterra  is  built.  Ruined  convents,  deserted 
gardens,  with  a  few  olive-trees,  mouldering  walls,  and  roofless 
palaces,  attest  the  ancient  splendour  of  this  city,  in  which  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  peasants  or  manufisotusers 
of  alabaster,  still  vegetate. 

,  No  where  are  the  traces  of  that  gradual  decay  which  silently 
undermines  the  works  of  creation,  more  awfully  impressed,  than 
on  the  walls  of  VokenB.  Its  pale  inhabitants  wander,  like  shades, 
amidst  mins  of  majestic  gmndeur;  and,  as  if  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  desolation,  do  not  attempt  to  pm» 
serve  even  their  own  habitations  from  .the  &te  which  threatens 
them.     They  abandon  them  to  the  elements,  and  await,   with 
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raignation,  the  j[)eriodical  seourg^  #hidi  itaaute  has  oommis* 
tmied  to  dedmate  them  every  year. 

I  fleardied  in  ram  kx  an  inn,  and  was  engaged  in  8eekia|g  for 
a  lodging,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a  weU-djness^  man,  Who  ae^ 
oosted  me  in  French,  and  our  aceent  mutually  discovered  to  us 
that  we  were  natives  of  the  same  country.  "This  great  national 
tie  immediately  removed  the  reserve  which  so  novd  an  acquaint- 
ance seemed  to  require.  He  informed  me  that  thane  was  no  iim 
at  Volterra,  because  the  landlord  could  not  make  a  living  from  it; 
and  he  invited  me  to  take  up  my  abode  at  his  house,  an  oBtlt 
vrfiidi  I  thankfully  accepted. 

The  person  who  showed  me  all  this  politeness,  was  Receiver  of 
the  District :  and  as  I  was  not  aware  tnat  he  had  any  other  oocii« 
podon,  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  much  bustle  about  bis  habi- 
tation. It  was  formerly  an  immense  convent,  the  four  sides  of 
which  enclosed,  within  Uieir  porticoes,  a  spacious  court  In  this 
court  workmen  were  going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  every 
thing  announced  bustle  and  activity.  I  expressed  to  him  my  sur- 
prise at  this,  on  which  he  related  to  me,  that  a  few  years  before, 
as  he  was  ramUii^  for  amusement  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the 
town,  he  came  to  a  sciykUrra^  and  was  struck  with  the  qoaotity  of 
sulphur  which  the  water  had  dfflK»ited  on  the  banks.  It  was  at 
a  tmie  when  that  substance  was  oecome  more  valua^e,  in  oonse* 
quenee  of  the  supplv  from  Sicily  and  Egjrpt  being  cut  off,  and  he 
knew  that  no  one  claimed  the  possesaion  of  it.  lie  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  s»it  to  L^hom  for  Chaptal*s  work, 
with  the  assistaace  of  which  he  attempted  to  make  the  sulphur 
into  rcdls.  He  succeeded ;  sent  samples  to  Marseilles,  and  was 
desired  to  stad  more.  This  gave  him  courage ;  he  gradually  ex^^ 
tended  his  manufactory,  ana  makes,  at  this  moment,  forty  quin- 
tals a  wedc,  which  are  sent  off,  as  fast  as  they  are  preparea,  to 
Piw^ice. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  theatre,  for  no  town  in  Italy, 
however  pakry  is  wkhout  one.  It  was  sufiiciently  large,  but  as 
the  li^ts  were  sparingly  distributed,  we  were  ob^ged  to  feel  our 
way  into  it  The  admisaon  was  onlv  five  sous,  so  that  we  could 
not  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  tne  illumination.  At  length 
candles  were  lighted  in  front  ci  the  orchestra^  and  the  curtain 
drew  up  The  house  was  full  The  play  was  a  translation  of 
The  Mtnes  qf  Pohmdf  a  melo-drama  of  the  Ambigu  theatre,  for 
Italy  no  Ion ^per  furnishes  originals :  they  are  content  with  trans* 
hdng  the  pieoes  performed  at  the  Fevdeau  and  the  theatres  of 
the  Boulevards.  The  dressess  and  oeoorations  were  tolerably 
handsome,  and  the  actors  perfonned  vdth  a  truth  and  nature 
wMdi  made  me  blush  for  ours,  and  captivated  all  my  attention. 
The  interest  whseh  I  felt  was,  however,  nothing  in  comparison 
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with  that  dmiayed  by  the  Hnpanioned  audienoe  of  this  ootni-* 
try  town.  The  critics  of  Volterra  shed  tears,  leaped,  warned 
tm  heroine,  by  their  cries^  of  the  dangevs  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  clapped  their  hands,  and  conffratulated  each  other 
on  the  happy  stratagem  by  whidi  M.  de  Pix^oourt  accom^ 
{dished  her  rescue. 

From  the  towers  of  Volterra  the  view  extends  to  a  distance 
over  sterile  wastes.  The  nakedness  of  the  prospect  is  broken 
only  by  a  few  woods  of  cjrpresses  and  evergreen  oaks,  whose 
deep  verdure,  set  off  by  the  yellow  hue  of  the  soil,  makes 
them  appear  as  if  planted  for  the  decoration  of  so  many  ceme- 
teries. From  the  bottom  of  the  vallies  rises  the  continual 
smoke  of  the  solfaterra,  sometimes  rolling  along  in  volumes, 
and  at  others  ascending  in  ccdumns  towards  heaven,  like  the 
moke  of  a  sacrifice. 


Rome,  June  10, 1819. 

It  is  ffenerally  supposed  that  the  noxious  atmosphere  which 
depopulates  the  plams  of  Italy,  along  the  shores  of  ^  Me^' 
diterranean,  proceeds  from  marshes  and  stagnating  waters* 
which  are  ^ery  where  found  to  render  the  air  inulubrious. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  in  the  Pontine  marshes;  but 
in  the  ](f  aremme  of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  this  cause;  for  we  nave  seen,  in  the 
preceding  letter,  that  these  Maremme  are  an  elevated  region, 
where  the  windis  and  the  air  have  free  circulation,  and  where 
there  are  neither  marshes  nor  stagnant  waters  \  atxl  yet  I  can 
testify  that  this  scourge  is  felt  with  as  much  violence  on  the 
loi^  summit  of  RadicOTani,  as  in  the  f<»ests  of  Mount  Soracte. 

It  would  seem  probable,  that  this  corruption  of  the  air 
arises  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  of  this  voba^ 
nic  re^on ;  a  constitution  which  it  has  gradually  acquired  by 
a  process  of  nature,  and  a  course  of  events  unknown  to  usr 
It  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  cause  of  these  constant  and  ter« 
rible  phenomena  is  not  yet  known.  Both  the  medical  men 
and  tile  chemists,  who  nave  attempted  to  account  for  them, 
have  alike  failed;  for  their  hypotheses  %g%  contradicted  by 
facts,  and  they  have  never,  to  tne  present  moment,  been  able 
to  discover  the  source  of  that  mysterious  influence  which 
fuses  itself  like  an  invisible  fluid;  and  the  presence  of 
is  not  in  any  way  indicated.  The  sky  is  as  clear,  the  verdure 
as  ft'esh,  the  air  as  serene,  as  elsewnere:  the  tranquility  of 
the  scene  seems  calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  perfect  secu- 
rity, and  yet  I  cannot  describe  the  secret  dtfeaa  whidi  one 


eMerienoet  ib  qpite  of  ones  adlf  on  faroathiag  this  air,  at  cnoe  W9 
wet  and  ao  deleteriouB. 


The  eflkt  produced  by  this  dow  destmctioii  of  the  huniaa 
consCitutioii,  cannot  be  conceiyed  except  by  those  who  hare 
actually  Yiaited  these  proTinces  dunnff  the  dangerous  season^ 
Their  dejected  inhabitants  gradually  lose  the  healthy,  colout 
of  life ;  their  complexion  becomes  Und  and  yellow :  their 
strength  dedines  daily;  numbo^  of  them  perish  before  the 
end  of  the  season;  and  eyen  those  to  whom  Providence  re- 
serres  a  few  mate  years  of  existence,  haye  scarcely  spirits  to 
desire  them.  They  lose  their  animation,  and  fall  mto  a  com* 
plete  deqpK>ndency ;  and  this  moral  debilitation  tends,  peifaaps, 
equally  with  the  pestilential  atmosphere,  to  hasten  the  termi- 
nation of  ther  existence. 

The  eflRwt  of  thb  ^yncal  and  moral  depression  is  a  peri^ 
odical  suayension  of  all  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
pursuits  of  industry ;  and  the  rural  ectmomy  of  these  coun- 
tries has  necessarily  been  arranged  with  a  refejrence  to  these 
drcumstances.  This  economy  I  was  desirous  of  studying, 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  3i 
tiwrellers :  ami  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  it 

The  great  road  from  Florence  to  Bome  passes  through  the 
Maremme  of  Tuscany  as  far  as  Aoquapendente,  where  it  enters 
the  Roman  territory.  Here  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  with 
it  the  £ace  of  the  country,  changes.  The  argillaceous  hiUs, 
whose  whiteness  and  bareness  fatigue  the  eye,  have  disap- 
peared, and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  annoimces  the  fertility  of 
the  black  yolcanic  sand  of  which  the  soil  is  composed.  For 
several  leagues  the  road  succesriyely  rises  and  fall^  till  it 
reaches  the  lakes  of  Bolseno  and  Vioo,  around  which  immeiise 
forests,  extoMlin^  from  the  Ajmennines  to  the  sea-shore,  have 
^^town  for  centuries.  In  the  miost  of  these  woods,  which  human 
uidustiT  seems  to  have  f<Hgotton,  are  openings  of  great  extent, 
ooverecl,  like  the  aayannas  <h  America,  with  natural  grasses,  and 
plants^  whose  mgular  growth  giyes  a  sort  of  African  character 
to  this  n^lected  scenery. 

From  time  to  time  we  meet  with  towns  and  cities,  with 
whose  names  history  has  rendered  our  imaginations  familiar; 
but  whkh,  at  the  present  day,  seem  like  the  mausoka  of  ge- 
nemtions  past,  around  which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  i:^ 
thcar  melancholy  residence,  through  veneration  for  theu: 
memory. 

These  towns  are  surrounded  by  fertile  gardens  and  vine- 
yards,  where  the  vines  are  not  tramed  over  trees,  as  in  Tus- 
cany, but  against  trellises  of  reeds.  Fig-trees  and  aloes  grow 
eyery  where  aaudst  the  ruins,  and  adorn  them  with  their  deep 
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vtnhire  nd  OriesatBl  famiB;  wkik  at  a  distaiiee,  eom^lridi, 
interspersed  in  the  openings  of  the  woods,  disfday,  amidst  the 
nfldness  «if  nature^  tne  on^  mark  of  the  presence  and  industry 
of  tnattk 

The  crops  produced  by  these  fields  are  most  luxuriant  Tlie 
luid  is  previously  aufiered  to  repose  for  seven  years  in  a  state 
of  pastura^ ;  and  such  is  its  fertility,  that  immediately  after 
the  crop  is  off,  it  becomes  sponiianeonsly  covered  with  vi- 
goroas  herbajre.  In  this  state  it  feeds  immense  herds  of 
homed  cattle,  norses^  and  dieep ;  but  after  a  few  years  the  turf 
wears  out;  briers,  reeds,  the  rieimis,  or  nalma-christi,  and  other 
faroad-leaved  plants,  cover  the  soil,  and  the  fiurmer,  $iier  hav- 
ing  burned  them,  ploughs  them  up.  During  the  yetiT  at  fal-> 
low  which  succeeds,  it  is  turned  over  by  me  spade  no  less 
than  seven  times,  and  it  is  not  till  after  tlus  labour,  which  is 
netessaiy  to  diestiroy  the  roots  and  germs  of  the  wild  vegetdsfes, 
that  the  com  is  sown.  The  land  thus  prepared  yields  a  cMduce 
of  dght  for  one,  and  is  then  again  suffered  to  return  tx>  tne  sfcKte 
cf  natuvsl  pasture,  from  which  it  has  been  with  so  much  traidble 
tvclaimed. 

In  this  part  gI  Italy,  theitefore,  of  which  Viterbo  is  the  capi« 
tal,  one  seventh  only  of  the  land  is  in  a  state  of  cuhiviuion ; 
the  rest  b^ng  abandoned  to  its  spontaneous  vegetation,  and 
to  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  if  hole  extent  of  cleared  land  is,' 
indeed,  y&ry  umited,  two-thirds  ^ef  the  dismtiy  being  covered  by 
iQresvH* 

The  vegetation  of  these  majestic  woods,  cherished  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  is  too  luxuriant  to  be  employed,  as  in  Tos* 
cany,  for  pastiu^age.  The  eye  cannot  penetrate  tfa^  depth; 
and  the  imagination  peoples  tneir  gloioim  with  the  manee  of  that 
ancient  pei^e  who  formerly  rendered  these  deserts  illustrious, 
and  delights  in  contemplating  amidst  the  solitary  shades  thus 
consecrated  by  their  memovy. 

The  sound  of  the  axe  is  randy  heard  here,  for  the  value  of 
the  timber  would  by  ^no  means  repay  the  expenoe  of  fellinff  it. 
It  is  only  used  in  working  the  iron  mines  of  the  Iskma  nf 
Elba,  the  ore  of  which  is  brought  to  Braociano  and  its  vicinity. 
There  4s  no  other  market  near  enough  to  render  it  worth  tne 
while  to  cut  the  timber.  As  ^for  the  •consumption  of  the  country^ 
it  is  ao  triflmg  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  idiole  r^ion ,  I  have  been  describing,  is  divided  into 
vast  estates,  except  the  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
towns,  where  thei«  are  gaidens  and  vineyards.  These  exten- 
sive domains  are  at  once  a  result,  and  a  cause,  of  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  atmosphere,  and  have  long  since  bamshed  all  tlie 
rural    population    from  the  fields.      Throughout   the    whole 
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cataskXxjy  not  a  village,  not  a  hamlety'I  nay  eten  la^  iiot  a 
&nxw]aiou8e  is  to  be  seen.  The  peaMotry  lifve  in  the  atiea  anil 
tawpAj  where  landlords,  fiirmers,  lahouven^  mefehanta,  and 
artisans,  all  T^;etate  togethor.  The  only  eiectians  that  ap<* 
pear  in  the  country  are  solitary  ImikfingB  at  great  distanees 
urom  each  odier,  called  ComH,  They  are  attached  to  the 
several  estates,  but  contain  no  families,  or  inhabitants  of  any 
kind;  being  merely  a  place  of  ihelter  during  the  working 
season,  for  the  herdsmen  and  labourers,  who  retiie  thare  of 
an  evcniog  to  avoid  the  humidity  of  the  nights,  and  to  eat  the 
provifflons  which  are  brought  to  them  from  the  nddibouring 
town.  There  is  aodiing  rural,  nothing  patriarchal  about  these 
dwellings.  The  housewife  never  oolledks  her  children  to  the 
evening  repast,  the  cock  never  acmunons  the  husbandman  to 
his  morning  labours,  the  swallow  never  builds  her  nest  there ; 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  croaking  ijl  the  cmws,  which  hover,  like 
evil  omens,  about  these  abodes  of  melancholy. 

The  cattle  which  rove  about  these  immense  fiBuma,  uadtt9 
the  eare  of  a  few  herdsmen,  are  very  sumerior  to  those  Sound 
on  ^e  scanty  pastures  of  Tuscany.  They  are  of  the  most 
stately  make  and  beautiful  form,  and  their  immensft  horns 
give  diem  a  proud  and  dimnfied  air,  which  is  hoghtened  by  a 
oertain  fierce  expression,  derived  from  their  wild  and  salvage 
haUts  of  life.  All  their  movements  are  measured  and  grace* 
ful,  and  their  action  is  altogether  difPerent  from  the  breeda  of 
the  North;  insomuch,  that  they  are  empbyed  in  every  dot 
seription  of  work,  even  in  canrymg  goods ;  lor  which  purpose 
they  are  far  preferable  to  the  horses. 

At  Roncighone,  dtuated.  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Viterbo,  commences  the  celd[>rated  plain  which  surrounds  tha 
city  of  Rome.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  and  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  enclosing  it  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Circe  to  the  hills  of  ancient  Etruria.  The  sunace 
of  this  plain,  which  is  thirty  leagues  in  lenj^,  by  ten  or  twelve 
wide,  is  not  level  and  uniform,  like  those  oT  aqueous  formation  x 
but  &Dns  a  continuea  suite  of  undulations.  These  do  not 
fidilow  any  common  direction,  nor  are  any  of  them  much  highet 
than  the  others,  but  they  ooofine  the  view,  so  that  you  only  see 
the  country  immediately  around  you. 

This  peculiar  dispositkm  ctf  die  soil  indicates,  at  first  au{bt, 
that  it  is  not  the  eflBect  of  wat^,  a  fluid  which  is  always  unitorm 
in  its  laws  and  direction,  but  of  the  volcanic  action,  ^which  is  every 
where  roccMrnizable,  and  which  is  altogether  irxegular. 

The  va&es  which  separate  the  hL.ls  of  the  CanqMigna  of 
Rome  are  neither  deep  nor  precipitous.  They  are  mere  skfwa^ 
softened  down  by  time,  cultivation,  and  the  crumbling,  away 
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of  the  aoiL  The  «iimaut8  tte  not  dalhed  with  vood^  but  bare, 
and  often  entiiely  destitute  of  aoil ;  while  the  ndes  and  bottoms 
are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
plain,  which  hem  the  nan^e  of  the  Agro  Romano^  trees  are 
very  scarce.  The  meadows  neaar  Monte  Rossi  are,  indeed,  still 
surrounded  nith  majestic  white  oaks;  but  thence  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Albano,  we  meet  only  with  a  few  scattered  green  oaks, 
beaten  by  the  winds,  and  which  accident  alone  has  preserved. 
Some  rows  of  fir-trees,  however,  are  occasionally  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, affording  at  once  a  grateful  shade  to  the  flocks,  and  an 
elcguit  ornament  to  these  sSitary  fields. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  plain  resembles  that  of  the 
steppes  of  Tartary.  Like  thorn  it  pressents  an  immeasurable 
extent  of  turf,  spotted  with  tufts  oi  thorns  and  briers.  It  is 
intersected  by  dead  fences  of  wood  roughly  hewn,  and  stripped 
of  its  bark  by  deeay.  These  indosures  separate  the  different 
pastures,  and  keep  the  cattle  from  injuring  the  com  which  suc- 
ceeds in  due  course,  as  the  natural  turf  wears  out  They  con- 
tain from  thirty  to  forty  acres  bdonging  to  some  vast  domain, 
the  coBoie  of  which  appears  in  the  dbtance,  saddening,  rathar 
than  embellishing  the  scene. 

The  traveller  meets  with  nothing  on  the  road  but  a  few  inns, 
or  post-houses.  Those  of  Baocano  and  La  Storta,  bel(»g  to 
the  princes  Chigi  and  Borgfaese,  and  are  built  with  a  magni- 
ficence which  alme,  amidst  me  desert  that  surrounds  him,  reveals 
to  him  that  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  This  he  would  not 
otherwise  sWf^  ^^^  he  reaches  the  summit  of  Monte  Mario, 
whence  the  Tiber,  and  the  seven  hills,  with  their  domes  and 
edifices  burst  at  once  upon  the  view,  with  the  cross  of  the  Basi- 
licum  of  St  Peter,  subnmely  towering  above  them  aU. 


RoMB,  Jtiii^S9, 1813. 

In  spedking  of  Rome  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  CoUseum,  or 
the  Capitol ;  but  I  shall  endeavour,  to  pourtray  that  city,  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  ages,  and  of  glory,  arrived  at  the  final 
term  of  her  destiny,  and  already  presenting  nothing  but  a  mighty 
ruin.  I  shall  simply  relate  the  unpressions  which  I  experienced 
myself.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  snare  them  with  me.  Perhi^ 
I  may  enable  nim  to  form  some  idea  of  the  great  scene  of 
destruction,  ^BSHy  accomplishing  within  the  widls  of  Rome; 
a  scene,  the  melimcholy  grandeur  of  which  is,  however,  beycmd 
the  reach  of  language,  and  more  solemn  than  aU  human  cere^ 
monies.  It  is  the  great  festival  of  the  dead,  to  be  worthily  cele- 
brated only  by  the  vcHce  of  the  desert,  and  the  waves  cf  the 
Tiber. 
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I  was  at  Rome  in  1791.  The  city,  at  that  time,  contained 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  inhabitants :  the  streets  were 
filled  with  sumptuous  equipages  and  hveries,  and  decorated  with 
magnificent  palaces,  in  which  strangers  were  receiyed  with  press- 
ing hospitality ;  every  thing,  in  short,  had  an  appearance  of 
opulence  and  splendour.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  entered  the 
city  by  the  same  road,  but,  instead  of  equipages,  it  was  filled  with 
droves  of  cattle,  goats,  and  half- wild  horses,  which  a  number  0£ 
Tartar-looking  herdsmen,  armed  with  long  pikes,  and  wrapped  in 
doaks,  were  driving  before  them.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  they  raised. 

These  men  come  every  evening  with  their  flocks  to  seek  an 
asylum  within  the  walls  of  Home,  from  the  fate  which  awaits 
them  in  the  fields.  They  take  possession,  of  the  streets  and  pa- 
laces, which  are  abandoned  by  tne  inhabitants,  as  the  population 
diminishes,  and  as  the  advance  of  the  noxious  atmosphere  drives 
them  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Porta  del  Popolo, 
a  part  of  the  Corso,  the  entire  quarters  of  the  Quirinale,  of 
La  TrinitA  del  Monte,  and  the  Trastevere,  are  already  deserted ; 
and  the  country  people  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  them. 
The  population  is  now  reduced  to  one  nundred  thousand,  and  of 
this  number,  ten  thousand  are  vine-dressers,  herdsmen,  or  gar- 
deners. There  are  extenrive  districts  in  Rome,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  villages,  inhabited  by  the  peasantry,  whom  the  pestT- 
lential  atmosphere  has  compeUra  to  abandon  their  habitations  iu 
the  country. 

So  rapid  a  depopulation  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
is  almost  witho^it  example.  The  political  events  which  have 
occurred  during  that  penod,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  occasion  this  reduction ;  but  its  principal  cause  must 
be  referred  to  the  general  circumstances  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  Malana.  This  scourge  is  every  year  advancing. 
Every  year  it  invades  some  fresh  street,  some  new  square  or 
quarter,  and  every  year  its  terrible  influence  is  augmented ; 
for  it  increases  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  resistance 
occasioned  by  the  population.  The  fewer  inhabitant^  there  arc, 
the  more  victims :  and  one  funeral  is  always  the  fbre-runncr  of 
many  others. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  we  are  arrived  at  that  period  ox 
the  history  of  this  queen  of  cities,  which  is  destined  to  strip  her 
of  her  splendour,  ana  leave  to  her,  of  all  her  glory,  nothing  but 
her  immortal  name.  Tf  he  walls  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Volterra, 
will  contain  nothing  but  a  vast  assemblage  of  monuments,  pa- 
laces, and  ruins  of  all  ages.  The  goatherd,  the  vine-dresser, 
and  the  shepherd,  will  awell  in  her  porticoes.  Thus  will  ter- 
minate the  history  of  Rome.     She  has  long  survived  her  rivals ; 
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but,  like  Athens  and  Fersepolis,  she  must  experience  the  common 
fate  of  all  that  the  hand  of  man  hath  raised,  and  be  destroyed. 

The  city  presents  every  where  the  appearance  of  ruin.  As 
there  are  many  more  houses  than  inhabitants,  they  are  never 
repaired:  when  they  get  out  of  order,  the  Occupiers  move  to 
others.  Neither  doors,  stairs,  nor  roofs,  are  ever  replaced: 
they  tumble  to  [neces,  and  are  left  to  remain  where  they  fidl. 
Multitudes  of  convents  have  thus  acquired  the  ^  appearance  of 
ruins;  and  a  great  number  of  palaces,  no  longer  habitable, 
are  left  without  even  a  porter  to  take  care  of  them.  This 
universal  neglect  has,  together  with  the  droves  of  cattle,  and 
Tartar-looking  people,  which  fill  the  streets,  already  occasioned  a 
striking  appearance  of  desolation  and  decay. 

Amidst  this  general  neglect  of  all  the  private .  structures,  a 

Eeat  bustle  is  seen  about  im  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  have 
en  spared  by  time.  1  he  government  has  recently  adopted  a 
grand  project  of  removing  uie  rubbish  by  which  they  are  ob- 
structea,  and  of  connecting,  and  grouping  them  together,  so  as 
to  place  these  inestimable  remains  in  tne  most  picturesque  and 
advantageous  points  of  view. 

The  whole  of  the  space  comprehended  within  the  Capitol,  the 
'Temple  of  Peace,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  Tiber,  is  alreaay  cleared 
of  all  its  modem  edifices,  and  of  all  the  walls  and  mean  buildings 
which  were  accumulated  about  the  Palatine  mount,  and  which 
obstructed  both  the  approach  and  the  view  of  this  noble  area. 
It  is  intended  to  surround  it  with  a  double  avenue  of  trees,  within 
the  enclosure  of  which,  these  ruined  temples  and  triumphal  arches 
will  repose  on  the  turf,  forming  a  sort  oi  unique  pleasure-ground, 
diversified  by  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hiUs,  and  ornamented  by 
the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum. 

This  vast  and  noble  design,  inspired  by  the  veneration  of  an- 
tiquity, is  only  a  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  its  inanimate  remains, 
and  has  no  influence  on  the  social  state  of  modem  Rome.  Every 
thing  there  appears  to  be  the  work  of  former  times :  nothing  new 
is  to  DC  seen.  Each  one  uses  his  possessions  to  the  last,  as  if  a  kind 
of  presentiment  deterred  him  from  undertaking  or  attempting 
any  thing :  and  this  species  of  languor  is,  itself,  a  powerful  cause 
of  decline,  because  it  extinguishes  all  productive  industry.  The 
labourer,  and  the  artisan,  perish  for  want  of  subsistence ;  the 
whole  of  the  industrious  population  soon  disappears;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  class  of  consumers,  ruins,  in  turn,  that  of  the 
producers. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  city  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so 
cheap  as  at  Rome ;  the  supplies  provided  for  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  being  now  consumed  by 
one  hundred  thousand  only.    The  only  advantage  of  this  low 
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price  is,  that  it  tempts  the  inhabitants  to  stay.  For  a  long  time 
to  come,  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  population,  oonsLsting  of 
the  possessors  of  property,  will  be  concentrated  about  the  miadle 
of  the  city,  and  there  struggle  against  the  pesulential  atmosphere ; 
while  all  the  rest  of  Rome,  al^doned  to  the  elements,  will  be 
nothing  but  avast  heap  of  solitary  ruins. 

Such  is  the  scene  which  strikes  you  on  passing  through  those 
quarters  of  the  city  which  have  been  long  deserted,  and  which 
'  present  a  angular  mixture  of  town  and  country,  of  porticoes, 
and  of  miserable  huts.  I  was,  one  evening,  contemplating  this 
scene,  at  once  so  impressive  and  extraordinary,  from  the  garden 
of  a  ruined  convent,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  temple  of 
Peace.  Before  me  lay  the  valley  which  semurates  the  Palatine 
hill  from  Mount  CaeUus,  with  the  ^rdi  of  ConstanUne,  and  the 
Via  Sacra.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  Cssars,  rose  Uie 
deputy  of  Africa,  the  palm-tree,  displaying  itself  in  the  azure 
sky,  like  a  last  trophy  of  glories  past ;  while,  on  the  opposite 
iiiu,  a  row  of  cypresses  extended  like  a  funereal  decoration  to  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  mourn  that  these  glories 
were  departed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  towards  the  Baalicum  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  Porta  Angelica,  I  passed  through  streets  entirely 
deserted,  and  which  were  inhabited  only  by  the  herdsmen  who 
c<Hne  to  pass  the  night  in  this  insecure  asylum.  All  the  environs 
of  the  Vatican  were  abandoned  in  hke  manner.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  this  loneliness  on  going  early  one  morning  to 
the  church  of  St  Peter.  The  sun  was  just  nsing  as  I  entered 
the  area :  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  still  closed,  a  profound 
tranquility  ragned  throughout,  interrupted  only  by  the  distant 
tinkhng  of  the  beUs  of  flocks  which  were  returning  to  the  pas- 
tures. The  obehsk  still  rested  on  its  brazen  pediment,  and  the 
two  fountains  were  pouring  forth  their  everlasting  streams.  The 
pavement  was  not  trodden  by  a  single  foot,  and  I  arrived  at  the 
vestibule  without  meeting  a  human  beinff.  The  freshness  of  the 
morning,  and  the  tints  of  the  dawn,  oifFused  an  inexpressible 
charm  over  this  divine  solitude:  I  contemplated  at  once  the 
temple,  the  porticoes,  and  the  heavens,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  the  full  effect  of  those  magnificent  phenomena,  with  which 
nature  accompanies  the  rising  and  the  declining  day. 


Albaxo,  Ju^  4, 1813. 
I  SHALL  now  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
picturesque  and  rural  scenery  of  the  domain  of  Campo  Morto, 
and  its  vicinity.     The  name  will  sufficiently  apprize  the  reader 
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that  this  scenery  does  not  consist  of  fertile  vales  or  smiling  fields, 
but  of  the  plains  which  contain  the  ashes  of  the  Romans. 

The  route  which  I  pursued  has,  in  part,  been  described  by 
M.  de  Bonstetten,  in  his  *  Voyage  au  Latiumj  and  there  is  a 
degree  of  temerity  in  attempting,  after  him,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  solemn  scenes  which  he  has  depicted  with  so  much  truth 
and  beauty.  But  he  visited  them  witli  the  Eneid  for  his  guide, 
in  search  of  the  City  of  Tumus,  and  the  camp  of  the  Trojans ; 
while  I  have  trodden  in  the  steps  of  Columella,  with  the  Bucohcs 
and  the  Gcorgics  for  my  companions.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found, 
that  we  have  followed  this  path,  traversed  alike  by  the  husband- 
man, and  the  warrior,  without  meeting  with  each  other,  and 
I  may,  therefore,  venture  to  delineate  the  same  landscape,  because 
my  attention  was  not  directed  to  the  same  objects. 

The  estate  of  Campo  Morto  is  the  only  remaining  endowment 
of  the  Church  of  St  Ireter,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  it  is  the 
sole  provision  for  its  support.  It  is  a  vast  tract,  situated  near  the 
Pontine  marshes,  between  Velletri  and  Nettuno,  in  the  most  un- 
healthy  and  desert  part  of  the  Agro  Romano. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  pastoral  system,  the  agricultural 
history  of  one  farm  is  that  of  ail  the  rest ;  and,  from  the  rural 
economy  of  Campo  Morto,  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  that 
which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

I  lett  Rome  in  company  with  Si^nor  Trucci,  who  farms  the 
estate.  He  was  going  to  inspect  his  crops,  and  politely  offered 
to  be  my  conductor,  and  ta  explain  to  me  the  agncultural  prac- 
tices, and  rural  details,  of  his  farm.  The  sky  was  brightening 
with  the  daMm  as  we  set  out,  and  the  first  beams  of  day  were  shot 
horizontally  on  the  monuments  and  porticoes  with  which  the 
entrance  oi  Rome  is  adorned. 

We  followed  the  great  road  to  Naples  through  a  barren  and 
dismal  coimtry,  as  lar  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Albano. 
To  the  eastward,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  long  lines  of  arches, 
designed  to  convey  the  water  to  Rome ; — a  massive  colonnade, 
covered  with  mosses  and  other  cryptogamous  plants,  which  has 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  The  view  to  the  west  is  intercepted 
by  a  long  chain  of  hills,  covered  with  ruins  belon^ng  to  the 
middle  ages,  which  bear  the  name  of  Boma  Vecchia:  while  the 
southern  norizon  is  closed  by  Mount  Albano,  raising  its.  pyrami- 
dical  form  to  the  clouds. 

The  character  of  this  mountain  is  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  tlie  plain  on  which  its  base  rests.  Its  sides  extend  them- 
selves, in  gentle  swells,  presenting  no  trace  of  their  volcanic 
origin,  except  the  distinct  course  of  each  of  the  streams  of  lava 
which  have  flowed  at  diiFerent  times  from  the  summit.  These 
lavas  have  filled  the  cavities  of  the  cliffs,    and  levelled   their 
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inequalities,  till  at  length,  being  cooled  down  and  pulverized  by 
'  a  course  of  ages,  they  have  nourished  the  vegetable  germs  sown 
by  the  tempests  in  their  fertile  ashes. 

This  comparatively  ^'outhful  soil  still  enjoys  all  its  native  ferti- 
lity, and  by  its  livel]^  tmts,  and  wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  re- 
calls to  the  imagination  those  primitive  da}rs  of  the  world,  passed 
amidst  the  solitude  of  nature,  ere  human  industry  had  felled  the 
forests,  or  directed  the  course  of  the  waters,  or  confided  the 
seed  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Every  thing  in  this  volcanic 
region  seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  peculiar  and  spontaneous 
creation,  alternately  destroyed,  and  renovated,  by  torrents  of 
lava.  It  is  a  scene,  the  wild  magnificence  of  which  disdains  the 
assistance  of  man,  who  derives  no  other  advantage  from  it  than 
that  of  contemplating  its  silent  beauty. 

The  Appian  road  winds  through  the  plain  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Here  the  new  road  to  Naples  leaves  it,  rising  in  a 
direct  and  gradual  ascent  to  the  town  of  Albano,  which  stands 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  is  a  garden  belong- 
mg  to  Prince  Doria,  the  flowers  and  trees  of  which  have  long 
been  suffered  to  grow  wild ;  and  whose  ancient  and  entangled 
shades  diffuse  a  solemn  gloom,  congenial  with  those  recoUections 
of  the  past  which  every  tiling  around  contributes  to  inspire. 

At  uie  other  extremity  oi  the  town,  the  road,  cut  through  a 

nle  rock,  and  shaded[  by  elms,  descends  to  the  bottom  of  a 
^  valley,  which  separates  Albano  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Aricia,  now  called  La  Kiccia.  Prince  Chigi  has  surrounded  this 
valley  with  an  enclosure,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  keeping  it^ 
beauties  to  himself;  but  the  wall  was  broken  down,  and  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  penetrating  its  profound  retirement.  It  is 
shut  in  by  rocks,  watered  by  a  streamlet,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  foilage.  Having  been  long  abandoned  by  its  proprietor  to 
the  care  of  nature,  and  the  seasons,  it  is  now  the  mansion  of 
uninterrupted  repose.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  a  deer  which  strays 
and  pastures  there  in  undisturbed  security;  and  thousands  of 
birds,  attracted  by  the  same  privilege,  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  it  In  all  the  countries  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
visit,  I  have  no  where  beheld  finer  scenery  than  that  of  this 
valley,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  banks  of  the  Flaon,  near  Lau- 
sanne. 

Having  Quitted  the  Vale  of  Albano,  I  ascended  the  road  which 
winds  rouna  the  hill  on  which  the  village  of  La  Ricca  is  situated. 
Just  before  it  reaches  the  town,  it  passes  over  a  precipice  where 
a  low  wall  is  erected  for  the  secunty  of  passengers.  Leaning 
on  this  wall  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Circe,  in  the  horizon  to  the  left.     The  intervening  jdain 
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appeared  all  of  one  monotonous  yellow  tint  No  habitations  were 
visible,  and  the  deep  verdure  of  a  few  woods  alone,  relieved  the 
uniformity  of  the  prospect.  The  hills,  towards  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  volcanic  origin.  Some  ruins 
were  scattered  on  them^  as  also  a  few  houses,  which  I  could 
scarcely  distin^ish  amidst  the  thick  foilage  of  the  vines  and 
shrubs  in  which  they  were  embosomed.  Among  these  hamlets, 
one  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Lavinia. 
A  secret  charm  attached  me  to  this  spot,  whence  I  could  wander 
At  pleasure  over  all  the  region  described  by  Virgil :  a  region  with 
which  our  early  life  is  faimliar,  and  on  which  we  still  dwell,  with 
pleasure,  in  its  decline. 

Below  me,  in  the  fore  ground  of  the  landscape,  I  observed  a 
spacious  garden,  surrounded  by  a  natural  inclosure  of  rocks.  It 
was  watered  by  the  brook  which  flowed  through  the  valley ;  and 
its  soil,  which  was  perfectly  level,  and  of  me  colour  of  ashes, 
produced  an  incredible  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Sur- 
prised at  its  fertility,  I  enquired  the  cause  of  my  companion,  and 
was  informed,  that  this  favoured  spot  was  the  crater  ol  an  ancient 
volcano,  which>  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  filled  with 
water.  It  was  the  Lake  of  Aricia,  on  the  shores  of  which  Virgil 
relates  that  the  martial  trumpet  of  Tumus  was  heard,  when  he 
took  up  arms  against  the  Trojans.  Pope  Alexander  VII.  opened 
an  issue  for  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  gave  it  as  an  inheritance 
to  his  nephew,  Prince  Chigi,  in  whose  family  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

I  pursued  my  way  through  the  town,  passing  by  the  palace  of 
Prince  Chigi,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  valleys  I  have  just 
described,  and  entered  a  country  which  has  returned  to  a  state  of 
nature.  The  forests  which  covered  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Grenzano,  cc»icealed  the  face  of  the  country ; 
and  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  totally  uninhabited, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  a  church,  the  solitary  resort 
of  rural  devotion.  The  architecture  of  this  Chrisdan  edifice  was 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  and  rendered  the 
ima^nation  for  a  moment  doubtful  to  what  religion  it  had  been 
dedicated.  The  ideas  thus  awakened,  accompanied  me  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  alike  consecrated  by  interesting  and 
moral  associations.  Passing  through  the  woods  which  cover  its 
banks,  we  reached  the  town  of  Grenzano,  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond which,  we  quitted  the  road  to  Naples,  turning  to  the  west, 
rrom  Mont  Albano,  towards  the  port  of  Nettuno,  along  a  road, 
the  traces  of  which  were  scarcely  visible  on  the  turf. 

After  riding  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  corn-fields,  and  herds  of 
cattle,  announced  that  we  were  approaching  Campo  Morto.  On 
the  whole  of  this  vast  estate,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
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mountains  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tea,  there  is  no  other 
building  than  the  spacious  casak:  a  noble  structure,  but  dis- 
Goburra  and  decayed  by  time,  and  destitute  of  all  the  conve^ 
niences  of  life. 

The  fattore,  or  steward,  ordered  horses  for  us  to  visit  the  farm ; 
and  while  they  were  getting  ready,  I  examined  this  noble«  but 
gloomy  structure.  It  consisted  of  a  spacious  kitchen,  and  two 
large  apartments  adjoining,  at  the  end  of  which  were  three  other 
rooms,  of  similar  dimenmons :  all  totally  destitute  of  furniture, 
not  even  haying  windows.  These  formed  the  ground-floor  of  the 
centre  building.  Above  them  were  six  other  rooms  of  the  [same 
size,  used  as  granaries ;  one  only  being  furnished  for  the  use  of 
the  ftuperintendants.  The  wings  were  formed  by  capacious  arched 
stables,  at  once  airy  and  cool ;  and  above  them  were  lofte  for  hay. 
This  part  of  the  establishment  is  almost  superfluous,  being  merely 
used  to  put  up  the  cattle  employed  in  the  work  of  the  £uin  dur> 
ing  the  resting  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  at  all  others  they 
are  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  open  air. 

There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  care  or  neatness  about 
the  whole  farm.  Neither  trees,  gardens,  nor  vegetables,  were  to 
be  seen.  On  my  reproaching  them  with  their  negligence,  they 
replied  that  the  cattle  would  trample  down  and  destroy  what* 
ever  might  be  planted  or  sown,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  more 
convenient  to  purchase  their  vegetables,  at  the  same  time  with 
th^  bread,  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  are  surrounded 
with  vineyaurds  and  fertile  gardens.  The  expense  of  carriage, 
which  is  so  material  an  object  on  our  small  farms,  is  nothing  on 
these  lanre  grazing  ones,  where  there  are  always  cattle  in  wun- 
dance.  Tney  put  a  loaf,  and  a  bundle  of  hay,  into  the  cart,  and 
thus  equippedf  will  often  perform  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  with^ 
out  any  expense. 

This  abundance  of  animals  constitutes  the  only  luxury  of  these 
farms.  Neither  baili&,  superintaidents,  nor  even  the  herdsmen, 
even  think  of  going  on  foot  They  are  always  on  horseback,  gal* 
loping  at  full  speed  over  the  plains,  with  a  gun,  or  a  lance,  in 
their  nands,  and  hcurses  are  always  kept  ready  saddled  in  the  sta- 
bles ;  each'  person  employed  on  the  fiurm  havmg  two  assigned  to 
his  use.  Some  of  these  are  old,  and  employed  to  train  the  others: 
but  the  greater  part  are  young  ones,  which  the  men  amuse  them- 
selves in  breakmg,  and  whi^  are  sold  as  soon  as  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  bit.  The  draught-horses  are  sold  un- 
trained, there  being  coachmen  at  Rome  v^  skillful  in  that 
business. 

The  breeding^  of  horses  was  formerly  a  favourite  pursuit  with 
the  Roman  nobility.  Their  estates  were,  at  that  time,  managed 
by  stewards  on  then:  own  account,  and  their  breeds  of  horsaa  were 
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called  after  thdr  names.  Thus,  in  1791,  I  saw  some  of  the  Bor* 
ghese  breed.  They  were  bronze-ooloured,  hke  the  Xerxes  horses, 
and  served  as  models  to  the  Roman  artists.  The  horses  painted 
by  Guido,  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Aurora,  are  of  this  description. 
These  titled  breeds  are  now  mixed  and  lost :  the  nobihty  hay- 
ing let  thdr  estates.  The  horses  reared  by  the  farmers  are  all 
black,  of  a  tolerable  figure,  and  are  usea  indifferently  for  the 
saddle  or  for  harness. 

As  soon  as  we  were  mounted,  the  steward  conducted  us  to  the 
part  of  the  farm  where  the  harvest  was  commencing.  Broad  stripes, 
of  a  golden  yellow,  extended,  at  a  distance,  over  the  undulated 
surface  of  tne  soil,  towards  the  sea ;  and  we  at  length  came  in 
sight  of  a  sort  of  army,  in  battle  array,  with  the  commanders  on 
horseback,  with  lances  in  their  hands,  fixed  to  their  stations.  We 
passed  several  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were  loaded  with 
bread,  intended  for  the  consumption  of  this  army.  In  a  short 
time  we  beheld  before  us  a  lon^  file  of  a  thousand  reapers,  sur- 
rounding a  vast  tract  of  com,  which  was  silently  falling  imder  their 
tackles;  while  twelve  superintendents,  on  horseback,  surveyed 
and  animated  them  from  behind.  They  raised  a  loud  shout  at 
our  approadi,  which  resounded  through  the  solitude,  and  was  in* 
tended  as  a  salute  to  the  master  of  the  farm. 

Soon  after,  the  carts  which  we  had  passed  drew  up  under  the 
shade  of  soaie  oaks,  which  were,  providentially,  still  remaining  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain^  to  shelter  the  reapers.  At  a  »gnal  given, 
they  quitted  their  work,  and  the  whole  troop  defiled  before  us. 
There  were  about  as  many  men  as  women,  all  natives  of  the 
Abruzzi.  The  former  were  good  figures,  but  the  women  were 
frightful.  They  were  bathed  in  sweat  for  the  heat  was  terrible. 
Though  it  was  onl)r  a  few  days  since  they  left  the  mountains,  the 
Malana  was  beginning  to  afiect  them  Two  only  had  as  yet  been 
attacked  by  the  fever,  but  I  was  told  that  the  number  would  in- 
crease daily,  and  that,  by  the  end  of  the  harvest,  scarce  half  the 
troof)  would  be  left.  "  "  What  becomes  of  these  poor  wretches  ?'*' 
enquired  I.  "  We  give  them  a  piece  of  breail,  and  send  them 
away.''  "  But  where  do  they  go  ?''  "  They  return  towards  tlie 
mountains :  some  of  them  die  on  the  road,  and  the  others  reach 
home  exhausted  with  hunger  and  wretchedness,  to  recommence 
the  same  attempt  next  year.'' 

The  repast  of  this  day  was  a  festival ;  for  the  master,  in  order 
to  render  his  visit  the  more  welcome,  had  purchased,  at  Grenzano, 
two  cart  loads  of  water  mellons,  which  were  distributed  to  the 
reapers  with  the  bread,  which  in  general  forms  their  only  food. 
The  eyes  of  these  poor  people  were  eagerly  fixed  on  these  fine 
fruits,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  joy  which  appeared  in  their 
countenances,  when  the  large  knives  displayed  their  refreshing 
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jaioe,  «nd  enaangniiied  pulp,  Bnd  opread  «rouhd  a  deOdous 
perfume. 

They  make  three  meals  a  day,  which  divides  their  labour  into 
two  periods;  and  they  are  allowed  two  hours  deep  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  Thdr  dtraibers  at  that  time  are  unattended  with 
daneer;  but  the  earth  still  serves  as  their  bed  afta*  the  eoM dews 
of  the  evening  have  descended  upon  it,  and  they  pass  the  night 
on  the  moist  turf  in  the  midst  of  sulphureous  exhalations.  Their 
employers  say,  that  they  would  lose  too  much  time,  were  they  to 
return  every  evening  to  sleep  at  the  Casale,  which,  in  these  ex- 
tensive farms,  is  often  at  a  (^reat  distance. 

The  com  is  left  to  dry  m  the  heat  of  the  «ur  for  tmo  days, 
before  k  is  bound  in  sheaves.  Is  is  theii  fonned  into  shocks,  at 
regular  distances  in  the  field,  and  a  fortnight  after  is  trampled 
but  by  horses — ^for  the  roller  used  in  Lonibardy  is  not  known 
here.  Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  straw  was  left,  after  this 
operation,  to  be  dispersed  by  the  winds;  but  rioce  that  time,  an 
order  of  AL-  Degenoido  has  compelled  the  farmers  to  form  it  into 
stacks,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  clouds  of  locusts  wtucb 
often  deva^te  this  part  of  the  country,  hy  setting  fire  to  them ; 
a  practice  Vhich  has  been  found  of  such  utility,  that  h  will  pro- 
bably be  continued.  These  atacks,  scattered  over  the  country  on 
the  ridges,  resemble  African  villages,  and  add  to  the  wildness  of 
its  appearance.  .  The  oom  is  seldom  left  at  the  Gasale,  but  is  con- 
veycn,  as  soon  as  it  is  threshed,  to  Rome. 

Leaving  the  harvest  scene,  we  proceeded  towards  a  forest, 
which  extended  Hke  a  curtain  hdore  us,  concealing  tram  our 
view  the  sea.  This  forest  continues,  almost  without  interruption, 
along  the  whole  coast,  from  Tuscany  to  the  promontory  of  Ciroe, 
and  consists  of  immense  white  oaks,  which  tlie  vicinity  of  the  sea 
gives  an  opportunity  of  exporting. 

On  the  steppesj  Mtween  the  corn-fields  and  the  forest,  was  a 
herd  of  one  hundred  oxen,  of  a  grey  colour,  with  long  homsr 
Bring  old  servants,  they  were  not  at  all  frightened  at  us.  They 
are  idways  in  the  pastures,  except  during  the  working  season, 
when  they  are  supplied  with  hay  in  abundance.  Farther  on, 
were  some  hundreds  of  wild  cows,  which  seemed  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  attack  us,  or  to  take  to  flight  They  decided  on  the 
latter,  and  fled  with  the  swiftness  of  <ker,  preceded  by  the  calves, 
and  followed  reluctantly  by  the  bulls,  which  galloped  heavily 
after  them,  and  were  the  first  to  stop.  The)r  turned  fiercely 
towards  us,  as  if  ashamed  of  ^ir  flight,  blowing  through  their 
wide  nostrils,  mid  seeming  to  bid  us  defiance.  The  Keqpers 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  at  the  «ght  of  them  they  became  tran^- 

Sri^  and  allowed  us  to  pass  them :  such  is  the  respect  paid  by 
e  animal  creation  to  man.  These  cows  dp.  pot  .give  any  milk. 
Voyages  and  Tbavkls,  No.  4,  Vol,  /.  '3b 
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They  are  sold  for  daughter  at  six  or  seren  yeaxs  old ;  and  this, 
with  the  calves,  is  all  the  return  obtained  from  them ;  but,  as 
they  require  very  little  attention,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
It  IS  estmiated  at  Aout  forty  francs  per  head ;  so  that  a  herd  of 
one  hundred  cows,  with  their  followers,  will  produce,  annually, 
4000  francs.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  cows  on 
many  farms, 

As  we  approached  the  woods,  we  found  a  vast  number  of  pigs, 
pardy  conceded  among  the  trees,  while  others  were  feeding  on 
the  pain :  the  whole  number  belon^ng  to  the  farm  was  about 
two  thousand.  .  They  wander,  during  the  whole  year,  about  the 
extensive  tracts  bordering  on  the  sea ;  and  are  so  savage  and 
fbrocious  in  their  appearance,  tliat  they  might'be  taken  fur  wild 
boars.  They  are,  nowever,  of  a  domestic  breed,  of  a  black  co- 
lour ;  and  being  fed  on  the  acorns  of  the  forest,  thmr  flesh  is  of 
exquinte  flavour. 

We  returned  to  the  Casale  by  another  route,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  met  with  the  horses  and  sheep.  Of  the  former  there 
were  about  four  hundred,  of  which,  at  least  one  hundred  were 
tnmied  for  the  use  of  the  keepers :  the  rest  were  wild,  of  all 
ages,  and  are  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  treading  out  the  com. 
Though  thay  have  nothing  particuliurly  to  recommend  them,  they 
are  by  no  means  despicable.  They  are  tolerably  well  made,  and 
Hot  deficient  either  m  strength,  qpirit,  or  wind.  They  are  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  for  the  cavalry :  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
that  had  stood  the  severest  campaigns  without  injury.  They  are 
all  black,  a  circumstance  whidi  distinj^uishes  them  from  the 
Neapolkiui  horses,  which  are  generally  pied.  The  horses  of  the 
keepers  are  remarkably  patient  and  docile :  they  will  statid  for 
hours  together,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  flies,  and  set  off,  in 
a  moment,  at  full  speed,  when  any  of  th€  catde  require  to  be 
•topped.  They  are  naturally  less  feiMous  than  the  Tuscan 
horses,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  and  trained  with  much 
less  difficulty. 

The  life  of  these  keepers,  who  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
•Maremme,  is  attended  with  a  freedom  and  independence  wfaidi 
k  not  without  its  attractions ;  and  to  this  is  added,  the  interest 
th€^  take  in  the  cattle  committed  to  their  care,  and  in  those 
which  are  their  private  property,  and  which  are  allowed  to  go  with 
the  others.  They  may  be  seen,  armed  with  a  gun  and  a  lance, 
iroder  the  shade  of  an  oak,  observing,  from  ueir  saddles,  the 
'direction  taken  by  the  flocks  in  the  steppes.  In  this  sitnatiott, 
the^  will  remain  motionless  for  hours,  surveying  the  whole 
hnriAon  with  their  dark  eyes,  and  noting  the  smallest  occunrenoe 
^ich  takes  place.  %oald  a  hare  or  nddbit  squat  within  tbnr 
rangfe,  they  drop  from  their  hcvses^  and  taking  their  gun,  pvooeed 


to  (be  point  with  the  instinct  of  a  spaniel.  Sometimes  they  ride 
'  off  at  full  speed  to  turn  the  course  of  the  herds :  at  others,  they 
dart,  with  toe  npidity  of  bghtning,  to  separate  the  furious  com* 
batsof  the  bulls.  Wnen  these  ferocious  animals  happen  tomeet^- 
they  B^id  forth  a  dull  bellowing,  throwing  dauds  o/  dust  into  the 
air;  but  no  sooner  has  their  jealous  fury  led  them  to  the  .«»- 
counts,  than  the  keeper  comes  upon  them  at  full  gallop.  He 
wounds  them  with  his  lance,  and  drives  them,  terrified,  away. 
The^  slowly  recede,  as  if  ashamed  that  their  wounds  were  ooi 
received  in  a  oKMre  glorious  conflict. 

The  sheep  occupied  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  fiurm*  The 
whole  flock  consisted  of  about  four  thousimd,  but  I  saw  only  a 
small  part  of  them,  the  rest  being  at  that,  time  on  the  mountains^ 
I  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  breed.  There 
are  two  in  the  Maremme  perfectly  distinct  One  is  the  soffi 
called  Negretti :  they  are  small  vigorous  animals,  with  fiaaori  legs 
and  straignt  fiices,  well  furmshed  with  wool,  and  similar,  in  every 
respect  to  the  Dau|^un6  breed,  except  that  their  wool,  thou^ 
of  a  fine  quality,  is  of  a  qhooolate  colour*  The  whole  number  of 
these  dun  sheep  is  about  80,000.  Their  wool  was  formerly  used 
in  jmaking  the  dresses  of  the  mendicant  friars,  and  tb»  cloaks  of 
the  herdsmen ;  but  is  now  principally  sent  to  the  manufactmiea 
of  Dauphin^  where  it  is  mixed  for  military  great  coats.  Tha 
other  breed,  of  whidi  it  is  supposed  there  are  more  than  600,000, 
is  that  of  Apulia,  and  is  unquesticxiably  the  finest  I  have  seen  aaj 
where.  Their  backs  are  broad  and  straight,  their  bodies  cylin- 
drical, ttid  their  heads,  which  are  disprc^Nxtionably  long  and  n«w 
row,  are  omamented  with  two  long  flappmg  ears,  whidi  fall  down 
upon  the  lice.  They  stand  high,  but  are  remarkably  free  aad 
well  set  in  tb^  Unftbs;  traversing  their  pastures  witii  a  sedate 
afid  measured  gait  Their  wooU  which  is  beautifully  white,  and 
almost  eq^al  in  fineness  tp  that  of  Arragon,  grows  only  on  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies ;  but  to  compensate  this  defect,  th^ 
give  a  prodigious  quantity  of  milk. 

As  mutton  is  nev^  eaten  in  Italy,  on  account  of  its  inferior 
qualityy  the  nude  lambs  are  always  killed,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
^niales ;  and  the  sheep  are  milked  for  cheese.  A  single  ewe  will 
often  yiekl  to  the  amount  of  three  piastres  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  migrate  to  the  moufitains  of 
Noreia  md  the  Abruzai,  whence  thiey  return  in  October.  At  dust 
season,  and  during  winter,  all  these  different  animals,  with  their 
keepers^  are  to  te  found  wandering,  in  uninterrupted  silenae^. 
ovor  these  vast  steppes,  where  not  a  villue  or  a  cottage  is  to  be 
seen,  and  which  appear  a^  if  s^  forth  by  FrovidoMe,  as  an  awful 
example  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  whole  earth. 
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I  All  iust  returned  fioiii  Tiatting  the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  oem^ 
pany  witn  the  Inspector  General  of  En^neers,  who  went  to  ex^ 
amine  the  draimng  canals  lately  opened  by  government,  with  a 
view  of  coiBplethig,  if  possible,  the  great  works  oommenoed  by 
Pius  VI.  The  opportunity  was  particularly  valuable  at  thi»  mo- 
ment,  on  account  of  the  escort  provided  for  the  OfBcers  of  En- 
gineers against  the  banditti,  who  contribute,  even  mxxe  than  the 
pestilential  air,  to  render  the  approach  of  the  marriies  dangerous. 

These  banditti  have  been  established,  from  time  inraiemorial, 
in  the  mountains  of  Sabina  and  the  Abruzzi ;  and  it  i»  almost 
impossible  to  extirpate  them,  because  they  are  rooted,  as  it  were, 
in  the  population  of  the  country.  They  are  not  mere  associations 
of  robbers,  without  {Mroperty  or  fixed  residence,  wandering  in  dia» 

Siise :  on  the  other  hand,  the  hordes  who  infest  the  frontiers  of 
e  kk^om  of  Naples,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  vil- 
lagers who  inhabit  tne  neighbouring  mountains.  The  men  who 
foUow  this  trade  are  possessed  of  families  and  property,  and  are 
empfeyed  in  agriculture  a  part  of  the  year ;  but  as  their  labour, 
amidst  theae  barren  rocks,  is  insufficient  to  supply  their  plea- 
sures,  or,  indeed,  their  wants,  necessity,  together  with  an  almost 
invincible  penchant  to  pillage  and  murder,  feads  them  to  unite  in 
bodies,  and  not  only  attack  travellers,  but  frequently  the  dwelHngs 
and  resident  inhabitants  of  the  plains^ 

The  principal  part  of  the  popidatioR  is  enroUed  under  the 
standard  of  a  few  chiefs,  who  have  thn»  a  little  army  always 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  wliich  is  as  quickly  dispersed  as  as- 
sembled. No  more  men  thim  are  wanted  are  summoned  on  any 
expedition ;  and  unless  they  are  seized  upon  the  spot,  the  police 
can  never  find  them,  for  they  return  directly  to  thor  hcxnes, 
where  they  resume  their  rustic  dress  and  occupations)  and  are 
staightway  transformed  into  peaceable  peasants,  living  under  the 
protection  of  their  curate  and  mayor,  whose  indulgence  is  un» 
ix>unded,  and,  as  it  is  said,  for  very  good  reasons. 

A  few  only  of  the  chiefs  are  known,  and  after  these  the  gen^- 
d*armes  are  continually  in  pursuit  During  the  last  five  years, 
several  of  them  have  been  taken  and  executed,  without,  however, 
at  all  discouraging  the  survivors.  Many  of  the  banditti  have 
been  Killed  in  the  combats  they  have  had  with  the  military :  and 
many  have  likewise  been  surrounded  and  taken  in  the  expeditions 
made  against  them.  It  was  hoped,  that  the  execution  of  these 
would  have  intimidated  the  rest,  but  it  has  only  rendered  them 
a  little  more  prudent ;  for  they  know  that  this  predatory  life  ex- 
poses them  to  the  danger  of  the  scaffold,  a|id  are  no  morealarmed 
at  it,  than  the  sailor  at  the  tempest. 
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The  most  fonnidable  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  for  five  years 
eluded  all  the  researches  of  the  French  police,  has  lately  been 
taken.  He  calls  himself  Pfter^  the  CaHabrian,  At  Rome,  he 
is  known  simply  by  the  title  of  **  The  Calabrian,  (II  Caklntae^) 
and,  imder  this  deagnation,  he  figures  continually  in  the  nar- 
ratiyes  of  the  populace,  who  are  always  fond  of  the  marvellous. 
By  way  of  increasing  his  consequence,  he  assumed  a  political 
character,  calling  himself  chief  of  the  ha  Vendue  of  Rome. 
He  entitled  himself.  Emperor  of  the  Mountains,  King  of  the 
Forests,  and  Governor  of  the  road  from  Florence  to  Naples; 
but  what  rather  tends  to  diminish  his  dignity  is,  that  he  was 
no  less  a  marauder  under  Pius  VII.  than  under  the  French 
government 

Leaving,  however,  his  merits  as  a  partizan  out  of  the  question, 
as  a  brigand  chief  he  has  displayea  great  talents.  This  man, 
who  is  by  birth  a  mere  peasant,  presents  a  sinjgfular  mixture  of 
rapacitv  and  devotion,  of  honour  and  barbarism.  He  piques 
himself  m<H^  espedally  upon  his  humanity.  Never,  he  declares, 
has  he  shed  a  smgle  drop  of  blood,  except  in  battle ;  and  he  has 
always  severely  punishra  the  cruelties  which  his  band  are  but 
too  ready  to  commit.  This  is  probably  true,  for  I  have,  myself, 
witnessed  the  regret  which  his  arrest  has  caused  in  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neidibourhood,  who  looked  upcm  themselves 
as  left  henceforth  wiuiout  protection  against  the  atrocity  of  his 
men. 

The  government  is  at  present  engaged  tn  arran^ng  a  treaty 
with  his  successor  Gaetano^  similar  to  that  by  which  Sixtus  V. 
succeeded  in  repreanng  the  robberies  which  were  committed 
before  his  pontincate :  viz.  by  arming  the  banditti  against  each 
other.  The  soldiers  of  the  Caiabrian^  in  despair  at  ms  capture, 
and  desirous  of  saving  his  life  on  any  terms,  sent  a  herald,  a 
woman  who  sold  fruit  at  Rome,  with  a  proposal  of  submission. 
They  offered  to  protect  the  road  against  all  the  other  bands, 
fer  a  pay  of  thirty  sous  a-day,  on  condition  that  the  Calabrian 
should  not  be  executed,  but  only  transported  to  Coraca.  The 
treaty  was  omcluded,  and  a  few  duiys  after,  Gaeiano  informed  the 
commander  of  the  gend^armerie  stationed  at  Sermoneta,  that  he 
bad  some  evidence  to  give  him  of  its  execution  on  his  part 
The  officer  accordingly  repaired  to  the  place  appcnnted  on  the 
mountains,  where  (ia€iano  delivered  four  heads  to  him,  whiqh 
he  affirmed  were  those  of  four  brigands  idiom  his  men  had  killed. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  officer  returned  to  Sermoneta,  than 
information  was  brought  him  that  the  bodies  of  four  fartners 
of  the  D^^bourfaood  had  been  found  without  their  heads  in  an 
olive  woooT  The  officer  aooordingly  demanded  a  fresh  interview, 
and  reproached  Gaekmo  warmly  with  his  want  of  faith.     The 
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btter  allonred  there  was  some  reaaon  to  oomplaiii,  if  the  matter 
ware  to  be  nieely  «if ted»  but  that,  taking  cne  head  to  be  as  ffoed 
as  another,  he  thought  it  better  to  cut  off  thoae  of  four  fmo'wn 
whcNU  he  knew  notning  about,  than  to  asBBBjanate  his  Imither 
banditti}  wfac^  at  the  bottom,  were  vary  ffood  frienda  ef  hia. 
NotwithisEtanding  this  specious  reamiin^,  liowever,  the  officer 
mformed  him,  that  if  this  was  the  way  m  which  he  intended  to 
fulfill  the  treaty,  the  Calabrian  should  be  executed  immediately. 
This  threat  so  alarmed  the  gang,  that  they  promiaed  faithfully  to 
perform  the  conditicNUs  of  the  treaty.  Some  of  them  were  already 
come  to  Terracina  to  undertake  the  guard  of  the  road,  and  tram 
the  sight  of  them,  I  can  fully  imagine  the  tenor  they  will  inspire 
into  the  travellers  whose  safety  is  to  be  conunitted  to  them. 

VeUetri,  dtuated  on  the  southern  side  of  Mont  Albano^  is  the 
last  town  throvgh  which  the  traveller  passes,  before  he  liters  the 
marshes.  Hence  the  view  extends  over  their  vast  solitudes, 
bounded  tp  the  cast  by  the  mountains  of  Sabina,  and  to  the  west 
by  the  open  iea-  Tj>e  town  i^  surrounded  by  vineyards,  in  an 
admirable  state  of  cultivation.  The  tunnches  of  tne  vinea.  are 
carefully  trained  in  lines  akmg^  trellises  fbnaed  of  huge  reeda^ 
presentuig  the  appearance  of  mnumerable  ranges  of  espaliers, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  each  of  the  vineyards 
stands  a  pretty  cottage,  mhabited  by  the  vino^esser,  and  every 
thing  wears  the  aqiect  of  the  most  active  and  animated  induatry* 
Such  is  the  change  which  appears  even  in  the  states  of  the  churea, 
as  soon  as  the  region  of  the  Malaria  is  paased.  This  fatal  reffioD 
is,  however,  dose  at  hand  Seareely  had  we  proceeded  hm  m 
league  beyond  VeUetri,  descending  through  the  midst  of  vine* 
yards,  than  we  found  oursdves  on  the  plains  of  the  desert  Thct 
road,  as  far  aa  Cistema,  fies  tbrou^  a  wild  and  irregular  oom»tiyy 
formed  by  streams  of  lava:  it  produces  a  £ew  ooik-trees  ^vritb 
ragged  trunks ;  and  a  few  farvwiouBes  and  ecmi-fields,  stiU  aw 
liven  the  prpspeet. 

Beyond  Cisteraa,  all  tiraces  oi  Jiuman  habitation  oitirely 
appear.  A  vast  domain  bd^nging  to  Ftinoe  Cajetano  extenda 
kence  to  T<»r  Tre  Pond,  distant  two  posts  and  a  quarter*  Thiai 
tract  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  marshes.  1 1  is  a  pictureaque 
and  wooded  region,  where  fertile  pastures,  and  lioi  harvests^ 
succesaivdy  present  themselves,  in  the  openings  of  the  £irest& 
Here  and  there,  ^up  of  buta,  €if  a  cucular  fimn,  thaldiad 
with  reeds,  and  unbamted  by  the  shepharda  and  herdsmeut. 
mear  elustesed  om the  phnn  like  Hottentot  kraals;  and  anyund 
taeie  are  seen  buffaloes  wudexing  aa^idst  the  luxurious  herbage^ 
whieb  the  moist  soil  of  these  s«raimahs  eausas  to  grow  to  » 
gieat  heigbfU  They  itjiatinotively  diraet  their  slow  and  ke»fy 
course  alcwg  beal»n  tracts  leading  to  the  asiry  ponds,  wheie  iiuaf. 
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lenudn  during  the  hnt  of  the  day.    The  wd^t  of  dbor 

saks  them  mdually  in  the  mua,  till  their  backs  are  entirdr 
covered  by  the  aquatic  plants,  8o  that  their  fierceJocddng  heacu 
are  the  only  part  of  them  visible.  Towards  evening,  a  hwdsouuH 
on  horseback,  rouses  them  wit;^  loud  shouts^  stnkuig  the  water 
with  his  lance.  The  buffidoes  then  put  themselves  in  moCian 
with  sullen  roariacs,  and  rush  out  oi  the  water,  adorned,  like 
the  river  gods  of  old«  with  long  wreaths  of  aquatic  phmt% 
which  they  dmg  after  them  over  the  savannah,  like  the  guiands 
of  the  Baoohantea 

The  marshes  cowimence  a  little  on  this  side  Tor  Tre  Ponti, 
where  the  road  M»n  joins  the  ancient  Appia  Via,  which  it  had 
quitted  bdow  Albano,  and  is  carried  en  a  causeway  in  a  straight 
nae  to  Tenracina.  Bdow  the  road,  to  the  ridht,  oommenocs 
the  canal  called  NavigHo  Grande,  on  which  Horace  sailed  to 
Brunduaum,  and  whi£  Pius  Y I.  caused  to  be  jepaired^  at  the 
■ame  .time  with  the  road.  The  plan  of  that  intdligcnt  and 
unfortunate  Pontiff,  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  UH  of  seven 
feet  whidi  is  found  between  the  hi^iest  part  of  the  mmhes  and 
the  sea,  by  opening  parallels  at  regular  distanrpfl,  which  thould 
dischaige  the  water  into  it  Into  these  he  intended  to  open  a 
seoond  set  of  parallds,  at  angles  of  forty-five  degrsest  by  which 
means  the  benefit  of  the  fall  would  have  been  extended  to  the 
whole  service  of  the  marshes.  Only  two  of  the  prineinal  paial- 
kls,  with  their  secondaries,  have  been  finished;  out  t^e  entire 
euccesB  whidi  has  attended  them,  has  shewn  the  French  engineers 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  complete  the  undertaking,  to  restore 
the  whde  of  tne  marshes  lo  culdvalion»  and  they  are  now  ooc»- 
piedinjdoinff  ic 

The  grand  parallels  are  carried  along  the  marahes,  in  a  longi- 
tudinal  direction,  from  north  ta  south,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  near  Terracina,  at  Bocea  di  Fiume.  They  could 
not  be  canned  in  a  transverse  direction,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  because  a  low  bank,  about  a  league  in  breadth,  runs  dong 
the  coart,  and  its  soil,  which  oonsiats  of  mbbish,  renders  it  inw 
pmcdcaUe  to  canry.a  drain  through  it  This  bade  is  covered 
widi  forests,  and  appears  to  the  navigator  like  a  mysterious  veil 
which  conceals  the  sight  of  Italy  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane. 

The  Appian  road,  which  traverses  ihis  region,  is  covered  with 
a  fine  saxra,  and  shaded  by  an  irregular  line  of  elms  on  either 
side^  which  form  a  bower,  both  over  the  road  and  the  eanal,  and 
extoid  like  a  long  promenade  from  post  to  post  They  were  not 
planted,  but  were  left  on  each  ride  cf  the  road,  when  it  was  re- 
paired by  Pius  VI.  The  journey  is  performed  with  such  ease 
and  rapidity,  that  ydu  are  astomdied,  on  airivii^  at  TeiradDa, 
at  the  disiiiace  you  have  comai 
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trough  the  whole  length  of  this  causeway  there  is  not  a 
village,  nor  even  a  pot-house.  Pius  VI.  caused  vast  caravansaried 
to  be  erected  at  nearly  equal  distances,  which  stand  amidst  these 
flolitudes,  as  noble  monuments  of  his  pontificate.  There  is 
something  stately  and  angular  about  these  edifices:  the  apart* 
ments,  the  stables,  and  other  buildings,  are  all  on  a  f^;nnd 
scale,  but  totally  unfurnished.  They  appear  at  once  magmficent 
and  mean ;  splendid,  and  destitute  of  every  thing.  The  beings 
who  inhabit  these  palaces  of  the  desert  are  naif  naked,,  ghastly, 
and  consumed  by  a  slow  fever,  which  reduces  them  to  such  a 
state  of  weakness,  that  they  have  scarcely  strength  sufBdent  to 
harness  the  half  wild  horses  which  are  put  to  the  carnages. 
These  animals,  which  are  taken  from  their  pastures,  seem  as 
•if  indignant  at  the  momentary  subjecticm  imposed  on  them. 
They  snort,  paw  the  earth  witn  their  feet,  i^id  diamp  the.bit, 
till  they  are  permitted  to  set  ofi^,  and  then  they  dart  away  it  a 
moment,  witn  a  fury  which  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and 
which  increases,  as  tney  proceed,  at  the  sight  of  thdr  c(AnpanioB$ 
grazing  at  hberty  in  the  meadows.  This  violent  and  untractable 
character  of  the  horses  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  has  obtained  £^r 
them  the  name  of  scampalores. 

Though  the  marshes  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  drained, 
the  air  is  still  as  noxious  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ISfarenune. 
Thus  they  do  not  appear  to  Wve  gained  any  thing  in  point  of 
salubrity  Dy  this  process ;  but,  instead  of  producing  rusnes  and 
reeds  only,  the  cuied  part  is  covered  with  a  fine  tun,  asid  heets 
harvests  which  repay  twelve,  and  even  fifteen,  for  one.  Except 
in  B^dum,  finer  com  crops  are  no  where  to  be  ceen^  But 
when  Pius  VI.  undertook  this  grand  project,  he  did  not  attempt 
at  the  same  time,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  inaustry  and  population  m 
the  country.  He  bestowed  these  immense  domains  on  his  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Braschi,  and  a  few  other  sreat  proprietors,  who 
contented  themselves  with  proceeding  on  the  usual  system  of  the 
Maremme  farms.  A  large  mansion  serves  as  a  common  re- 
sidence, and  the  lands  are  pastured  by  vast  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  horses,  and  bufiaJoes ;  the  soil  bdng  too  wet  for  sheqo. 
The  driest  parts  are  reserved  for  com,  and  are  fallowed  mudi 
oftener  than  in  the  territory  of  Latium:  for  the  land,  like  the 
virgin  soil  of  America,  bein^  perfectly  fresh  and  inexhawted, 
the  natural  herbage  springs- with  such  luxuriance,  that  it  reqtiireB 
to  be  ploughed  eveiy  two  years  to  deanse  and  prepare  it  for  the 
grain  crops.  \ 

A  part  of  the  drained  lands,-  immediatdy  contiguous  to  the 
feet  of  the  mountains,  is  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pipenio^. 
Sermoneta,  and  the  villages  ntuated  on  their  declivities.     The 
vicinity  of  these  little  farms  to  the  habitations  of  the  village 
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enables  them  to  pursue  their  avocations  without  quitting  their 
homes,  and  they  raise  fine  crops  of  Indian  com,  hemp,  and  pulse. 
I  measured  some  of  the  stems  of  the  Indian  com  which  were  six- 
teen feet  high,  and  the  hemp  was  nearly  as  vigorous. 

There  is  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  on  all  sides  of  this  canal, 
which  seems  to  offer  everjr  thing  that  can  support  or  charm 
the  life  of  man ;  but  which  in  reimty  is  found,  as  in  India,  to 
increase  with  the  circumstances  which  are  destructive  of  it. 
The  level  soil  presents  no  obstacle  to  his  steps.  An  unclouded 
sun  beams  in  the  sky,  while  bowers  of  foilage  moderate  itA 
efiulgence.  A  rich  verdure  sprii^  every  where  in  this  fertile 
regicMi ;  and  flowers  of  every  hue  bloom  innumerable  under  the 
shade  of  the  elms.  Enormous  fig-trees  grow  on  the  sides  of 
the  canal,  and  blend  their  flexible  boughs  and  sugared  fruits 
over  the  stream ;  while  between  them  aloes,  the  natives  of 
the  East,  raise  tlieir  lofty  stems,  Uke  the  sacred  tapers  of  a 
solemn  ceremonial.  Groves  of  willows,  oaks,  and  euns,  pro- 
tect these  flowers  and  fruits  from  the  storm ;  and  to  render  tneir 
tufted  foilage  more  dense  and  bowery,  the  vine  entwines  its 
seed  stems  around  the  lofty  trees  to  their  very  tops,  whence, 
like  the  climbing  plants  of  the  American  forests,  it  extends  its 
branches  to  the  neighboiuring  trees,  covering  the  whcJe  canal 
with  a  verdant  canopy.  In  autumn,  innumerable  clusters  hang 
from  these  festoons,  and  invite  the  birds  to  partake  of  their  juicy 
sweets. 

But  all  this  magnificence  of  nature  displays  itself  in  vain  to 
the  silence  of  the  desert,  and  is  usurped  by  the  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forest  Herds  of  wild  boars  tear  up  the  earth  in 
search  of  the  roots  of  vegetables.  The  hideous  buffalo  strays 
amidst  the  verdure,  or  lies  concealed  in  the. woods.  The  bird 
of  prey  quits  his  rocks  to  soar  undisturbed  over  a  solitude 
which  ne  appears  to  regard  as  his  rightful  domain.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  multitudes  of  birds  of  passage  resort  hither 
to  repose  from  their  flight,  and  seem  to  consider  the  time 
which  they  phss  amidst  these  grateful  shades  as  a  festival. 
Amidst  these  savage  tribes  of  the  brute  creation,  man  now  and 
then  appears ;  but  he,  even  in  this  abode  of  peril,  wears  a 
hostile  aspect  Sometimes  a  herdsman  is  seen,  pursuing  with 
his  lance  an  enraged  buffalo;  or  the  mountain  robber^  con- 
cealed amidst  the  flowers  on  the  tufted  fig-trees,  awaits  with 
watchful  eye  and  loaded  fusil,  the  passage  of  a  traveller.  Should 
the  unsuspecting  stranger  escape  this  peril,  the  delicious,  but 
deadly  atmosphere  may  yet  breathe  its  secret  poison  into  his 
veins. 

I  cannot  describe  the  singular  and  mingled  feeling  of  delight 
and  terror,  which  the  perpetual  contrast  between  the  vegetable 
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and  animal  worlds,  in  this  extraordinary  country,  occasions. 
It  presents  a  sort  of  grand  image  of  life,  which  an  unknown  and 
indefinite  danger  perpetually  menaces,  while  the  imagination 
spreads  its  delusions  arouna  to  banish  this  danger  from  our 
tnoughts. 

I  was  still  occupied  in  these  reflections  when  we  arrived  at  a 
part  of  the  road  where  a  section  had  been  made  through  the 
causeway  to  open  a  passage  for  one  of  the  new  discharging 
canals.  Here  tne  engineers  stopped  to  inspect  the  works,  and  in 
the  mean  time  I  employed  myself  in  examining  the  vertical  plan 
presented  by  the  section  of  the  road.  This  road  was  the  Appia 
via;  and  tne  works  of  ages,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  lay 
bare  before  me.  ^  Three  feet  beneath  the  actual  surface  appeared 
the  ancient  pavement,  constructed  by  Appius,  resting  on  a  mass 
of  brickwork.  Above  this  broad  pavement  appeared  a  second, 
formed  in  like  manner  of  masonry,  and  raised  about  a  foot 
higher.  This  was  the  new  pavement  laid  by  Trajan,  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  a  bed  of  pebbles  forming  the  road,  as 
restored  by  Pius  VI.  The  ancient  mode  of  constructing  pave- 
ments is  still  followed  at  Rome.  They  are  not  laid  merely  in 
sand,  like  ours,  but  on  a  bed  of  well-tempered  masonry  of  f{ints 
and  mortar,  so  that  the  pavements  of  the  streets  are  like  so  liiany 
walls  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

We  here  left  our  carriages,  and  mounted  on  horses,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  examine  the  new  works  in  the  middle 
of  tne  plain.  The  season  of  the  year  had  already  rendered  it 
necessary  to  suspend  them  ;  but  the  workmen  were  summoned 
for  the  day  of  inspection.  We  traversed  vast  savannahs,  where 
the  grass  was  as  high  as  the  bodies  of  our  horses,  keeping  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  for  it  was 
past  noon,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  The  buffaloes  fled  be- 
fore us  as  we  advanced,  tiU  they  were  prevented  by  the  new 
canal  from  proceeding  farther.  They  then  turned  round,  and 
assumed  a  menacing  attitude ;  but  the  workmen  raising  a 
loud  shout,  they  fled  precipitately  along  the  line  of  the  canal, 
and  disappearecL  The^  engineers  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  works,  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  wonderful  power 
of  human  genius  and  civilization,  which  enabled  M.  Prony,  at 
the  distance  of  Paris,  to  calculate  and  direct  the  ^eat  works 
which  were  at  length  to  change  these  solitary  wilds  into  Ely- 
sian  fields. 

The  part  of  the  marshes,  which  we  were  now  traversing 
was  not  yet  drained ;  and  instead  of  meadows  and  pastures, 
we  met  with  nothing  but  reeds,  interspersed  with  tufts  of  wil- 
lows and  other  aquatic  trees,  whose  pale  foilage  gave  a  grey 
and  monotonous  aspect  to  the  whole  landscape.     The  soil  was 
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spongy,  and  the  feet  of  our  horses  made  no  noise  upon  it  It 
was,  however,  firm  enough  to  bear ;  and  by  following ,  the 
tracks  of  the  buffaloes  and  wild  boars  amongst  the  reeos,  we 
ran  no  risk  of  sinking  in.  At  length,  after  riding  nearly  an 
hour,  we  reached  the  wooded  zone,  extending  along  the  sea* 
shore,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  Here  the  atmosphere, 
and  with  it  the  face  of  nature,  suddenly  changed,  and  we  again 
beheld  the  mossy  turf  and  the  majestic  oaks.  Notwithstand-i 
ing  the  immense  size  of  these  trees,  the  wild  vines  climbed  to 
their  very  tops,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  vineyard,  whose  im.. 
penetrable  shade  afforded  shelter  to  innumerable  tribes  of 
birds  and  insects.  The  confused  and  lively  hum  which  arose 
from  these^  was  truly  agreeable  after  tlie  silence  of  the 
marshes. 


Naples,  July  18,  1813. 

The  states  of  the  Church  terminate  a  little  beyond  Terradna, 
when  the  traveller  enters  those  of  Naples.  On  arriving  at  Fondi^ 
the  first  town  of  Campania,  he  is  struck  with  the  irregular  man* 
ner  in  which  it  is  built,  and  with  the  wretched  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  resembles  the  towns  of  the  Soutn  of  France, 
and  its  ancient  towers  recall  the  memory  of  those  feudal  times 
when  men  crowded  into  the  inclosure  of  the  cities,  to  seek,  be- 
hind  their  ramparts,  a  protection  which  the  open  fields  could  not 
afibrd  them. 

This  feudal  and  gothic  character  is  every  where  visible  the 
moment  you  enter  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The  villages,  placed 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  are  surrounded  by  wws,  whose 
mouldering  battlements  are  covered  with  creepng  plants,  the 
natural  decoration  of  ruins;  and  each  object  indicates,  at  the 
first  view,  td&t  this  kingdom  has  not  partiajNited,  with  the  rest 
of  Italy,  in  that  glonous  era,  when  tne  genius  of  the  arts  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  spirit  of  liberty : — ^that  spirit  which  alone 
exalts  the  character  of  nations,  by  inspiring  them  with  the  love 
of  all  that  is  great 

The  traces  of  this  brilliant  epoch  are  manifest  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  and  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  consists  in 
the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  the  works  of  architecture,  for  which 
it  is  indebted  to  past  a^.  A  refined  taste  has  presided  over 
the  construction  of  all  its  ecfifices,  from  the  decorations  of  its 
more  splendid  monuments,  to  the  simple  structures  of  rural 
life ;  and  this  universal  character  of  elegance  combines,  with 
the  system  of  cultivation  and  the  natural  forms  of  the  landscape, 
to  complete  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  general  resuk,  to  Uke 
imagination  of  the  traveller,  is  not  only  a  continued  series  of  pic- 
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turesque  scenes,  but  a  striking  picture  of  life  and  enjoyment  It 
may,  indeed,  be  deceitful,  but  the  sensations  to  wnich  it  gives 
rise  are  not  the  less  real. 

We  do  not,  in  the  beautiful  part  of  Italy,  meet  with  those 
crooked  and  dirty  villages,  which  appear  tne  very  abodes  of 
poverty;  neither  do  we  find  any  of  those  glootoy  cabins, 
where  the  wretched  inhabitants  dwell  promiscuously  with  tlieir 
cattle  and  their  harvests.  We  do  not,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  charm  that  is  wanting  to  the  scene,  see,  as  in  France, 
those  village  churches,  shaded  by  lime-trees,  and  consecrated 
to  tiie  £temal  by  simple  hearts  and  unskilful  hands.  The 
churches  of  the  Italian  villages  would  be  considered  as  orna- 
ments to  the  cities  of  other  countries.  Thq  solitary  chapels 
which  are  Inet  with  in  the  woods,  or  by  the  road-sides,  dehgbt 
the  eye  by  their  graceful  designs.  The  hamlets,  and  even  the 
farm-houses,  are  ouilt  with  a  sort  of  rural  elegance,  which'  the 
Italians  think  nothing  of,  because  its  general  prevalence  renders 
it  familiar  to  tjiem. 

This  perception  of  architectural  beauty,  so  universal  in 
Italy,  can  have  ori^ated  only  in  those  long  habits  which  for 
so  many  ages  have  conspired  to  form  the  national  taste.  It 
commenced  with  the  Romans ;  and  the  age. of  Leo  X.,  by  re- 
newing the  prosperous  days  of  this  ancient  land  of  the  arts, 
preserved  that  traditional  slcill  which  has  transmitted  the  noble 
art  of  adorning  the  earth,  by  the  edifices  erected  on  its 
surface,  to  the  present  times.  The  genius  of  the  painter  pe- 
rishes with  him.  Raphael  was  unable  to  bequeath  the  ma^c 
of  his  pencil  to  his  successors ;  but  architecture  is  a  pomtive 
science,  whose  trophies  may  be  imitated  and  perpetuated  at 
pleasure. 

But  the  times  which  beheld  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  rest  of  Italy  had  no  influence  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Conquered  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  only 
fruit  it  reaped  from  that  conquest,  was  the  inheritance  of  theu^ 
barbarous  manners,  and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem in  its  full  extent.  The  social  state  of  the  middle  ages  was 
thus  preserved  unaltered,  and  one  might,  even  recently,  have 
contemplated  at  Naples  its  institutions  and  its  effects.  Against 
the  difficulties  opposed  to  it  by  these  institutions,  modem  civiliza- 
tion has  made  but  slow  progress.  Amidst  the  new  customs  lately 
introduced,  the  impression  of  an  anterior  period  is  constantly  ob- 
servable; and  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  this  land  of  the 
South,  there  is  a  wildness  in  its  general  appearance  which  results 
from  die  luxuriance  of  nature  having  never  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  human  itidustry ;  an  appearance  which  few  countries  of 
the  earm  at  present  ofier. 
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The  miserable  huts  scattered  over  this  fertile  Te|i^on  are  iit- 
habited  by  numerous  families,  who  seem  reduced  to  a  state  of 
indigence,  ^so  disorderly  and  neglected  is  every  thing  about 
them ;  but  this  repulsive  appearance  of  poverty  arises  rather 
from  the  careless  habits  occamoned  by  the  climate,  than  from 
real  distress.  In  this  favoured  region,  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  procured  with   such   facility,  tnat  the  extremity  of  indi-» 

fence  is  never  felt,  nor  is  the  increase  of  population  retarded 
y  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  last  census, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  6,345,000.  There  is  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  seeing  that  it  was  taken  by  the  mayors  of  the 
several  parishes,  .with  the  view  of  assessing  levies  of  men  and 
money.  They  were,  therefore,  not  Ukely  intentionally  toaug* 
ment  it. 

This  inmiense  population  must  be  attributed  to  the  long 
peace  which  this  country  enjoyed  under  the  d3niasty  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  which  spread  a  profound  tranquility  through 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  government  had  dimised  a  sort  of 
langour  throujp  all  the  branches  of  the  administration.  Every 
thing  went  on  m  the  same  manner,  from  day  to  day.  No  one 
disturbed  either  himself  or  others,  but  every  one  enioyed,  in 
his  own  way,  an  uninterrupted  security,  which  long  haDit  had 
consecrated. 

From  the  impulsion  thus  bestowed  on  the  Neapolitans  by 
their  manners  and  institutions,  it  may  be  supposed  that  agn- 
culture  is  almost  the  only  art  they  cultivate.  Devoid  alike  of 
vanity  and  of  ambition,  they  never  aim  at  magnificence,  nor 
even  at  that  external  appearance  of  enjojrment,  by  which  men 
in  other  countries  seek  to  excite  tjie  envy  of  tneir  fellows. 
The  liberal  arts,  and  even  those  which  are  simply  mechanical, 
are  unknown  to  them.  Every  article  of  luxury  is,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  even  of  those  of  the  first  necessity,  supplied 
by  foreigners,  who  carry  away  in  exchange  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  soil ;  for  in  these  fertile  fields  neaven  blesses  abun- 
dantly the  toil  of  the  husbandman  :  his  labour  is  easy,  and  his 
reward  great 

The  com  which  is  sown  in  the  vallies  and  plains  often  pro- 
duces a  harvest  of  eight  or  ten  for  one ;  and  the  land,  instead 
of  being  left  to  repose  for  a  year  after  this  abundant  crop,  as 
was  the  custom  with  the  Romans,  is  immediately  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  something  else.  All  these  various  productions  grow 
with  inconceivable  luxuriance  in  this  volcanic  soil.  The  nope 
of  the  husbandman  is  thus  renewed  every  succeeding  spring  and 
autumn,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  seldom  aisappomt  it. 
Frequently,  after  harvest,  the  land  is  sown  with  the  scarlet  tre- 
foil, a  plant  indigenous  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  which  appears, 
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^hen  in  flower,  like  a  carpet  of  crimson  extended  upon  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields.  These  gay  inclosures  are  surrounded  by 
elms  and  mulberry  trees,  festooned  with  vines,  affording  a  grate- 
ful shade,  and  increa^g  the  various  productions  of  the  soil. 

The  greater  part  of  me  kingdom  is  covered  with  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  retain  me  winter  snows  on  their  frozen 
summits  throughout  the  year.  Though  not  so  elevated  as  the 
Alps,  their  scenery  is  nearly  as  savage;  but  the  vegetation  is 
richer,  and  they  appear  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their  original 
fertility  by  time.  On  their  highest  ridges,  innumerable  m)ck8 
find,  Guring  summer,  a  rich  pasture,  which  the  heats  of  the 
season  do  not  scorch.  Below  this  grassv  region,  the  chestnut 
forests  commence,  coverii^  the  sides  of  the  mountains  with  their 
shade.  These  trees  are  oi  such  a  size,  that  a  small  number  of 
them  are  sufficient  to  cover  a  large  space.  I  have  seen  single 
trees,  the  branches  of  which,  descenoing  to  the  ground  on  all 
sides,  formed  a  complete  dome.  The  ancient  guaraians  of  these 
mountains,  these  aged  trees,  defy  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and 
retain,  by  their  roots,  the  soil  which  the  rains  would  otherwise 
wash  away.  The  lower  declivities  are  covered  with  olive  woods, 
which  spnng  and  flourish,  as  in  their  native  soil,  almost  without 
assistance;  requiring  no  other  trouble  from  their  possessors, 
during  the  whole  year,  than  to  collect  the  ripe  fruit  which  falls 
from  their  branches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  the 
broken  and  rocky  parts  are  occupied  by  fig-trees:  the  citron 
grows  in  the  gardens ;  and  rows  oi  fruit-trees  form  the  divisions 
of  the  farms. 

Near  Fondi^  the  orange-tree  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in 
its  natural  state :  not  stretched  on  espaliers,  nor  placed  in  formal 
rows  in  tubs,  but  free  and  wild,  as  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  In 
these  orange  groves,  the  tree  is  seen  in  every  stage  of  its  growth. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  young  shoots  springing  from  the  same 
root,  cluster  round  an  aged  stem :  at  others,  seedlings,  scattered 
at  random,  push  their  young  branches  through  the  foilage.  A 
streamlet,  diverted  from  its  course,  flows  in  Unes  of  silver  at  the 
feet  of  the  trees,  watering  their  roots  as  it  sinks  into  the  soiL 
One  may  ramble,  or  recnne,  at  pleasure,  in  these  woods:  the 
branches  are  bowed  down  with  ripe  fruit,  which  presents  itself  to 
the  hand. 

Beyond  Fondi,  the  road  reaches  the  foot  of  a  chiun  of  hills, 
which  lead,  by  a  long  ascent,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  to  the 
village  of  Itre,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  follows  the  windings 
of  the  valleys,  there  connected  with  eadi  other  by  the  course  c^ 
the  streams,  and  by  woods  of  evergreen  oaks.  On  the  sea-side, 
the  solitary  rocks,  on  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Gaeta,  present 
themselves  to  the  view ;  and^  beneath  its  ramparts,  the  fertile  and 
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smiling  pliun,  watered  by  the  Gangliano,  named  by  the  Italians 
Campagna  Felice,  commences.  Through  this  elysium  the  tra- 
veller reaches  Capua.  The  surrounding  landscape,  and  the  re- 
collections associated  with  it,  lead  him  to  expect,  as  he  approaches 
the  town,  to  find  a  country  still  more  rural,  and  scenery  still 
more  beautifuL  On  arriving  at  the  gates,  however,  the  delusion 
vanishes :  he  finds  nothing  but  a  fortess,  guarded  by  sentinels, 
and  surrounded  with  moats  and  bastions. 


Naples,  July  85,  1818. 

Naples,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  formed  by  the  cur- 
vature of  the  shore,  seems  itself,  only  an  additional  decoration 
to  the  richness  of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  its  lively  agitation  forms 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  profound  tranquility  of  the  sea  and 
the  shores.  The  promontory,  to. the  north  of  the  bay,  has  ac- 
comjdished  the  prediction  of  Virgil,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Misenus,  which  it  received  from  Eneas.  It  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  sea,  on  which  account  the  road  which  formerly  led  to  it, 
has  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay.  Carriages  can  go  no  farther  than 
Pozzuoli :  the  road,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  towards  the  ruins  of 
Baise,  runs  along  the  shore,  over  rocks  which  can  only  be  passed 
on  foot,  or  on  horseback.  I  preferred  visiting  the  environs  of  the 
gulf  in  the  former  way,  from  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  me 
of  following  all  its  indentures,  and  of  enjoying,  with  perfect  free- 
dom, the  sensations  inspired  by  a  scene  which  nature,  time,  and 
poetry,  have  alike  contributed  to  embellish. 

I  left  Naples  at  day-break,  guided  only  by  my  former  recollec- 
tions, and  arrived,  without  difficulty,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  of  Pausilippo.  The  darkness  of  night  was  spread  over  its 
K)ng  vaults,  whicn  I  could  not  pass  through  without  a  painful 
sensation  ;  for  this  deep  avenue,  the  noble  work  of  the  Romans, 
has  nothing  to  excite  curiosity,  and  affects  the  imagination  only 
by  its  gloom. 

I  beheld  the  light  of  day  again  with  pleasure,  and  left  the  high 
road  to  avoid  the  dust.  The  fields  around  me  were  shaded  by 
elms  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  several  branches  of  the  vines 
they  supported  being  trained  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  suc- 
cessive rows  of  festoons,  loaded  with  grapes,  were  seen  waving  one 
above  another.  Under  the  shade  of  these,  a  vigorous  crop  of 
young  beans,  sown  since  the  harvest,  were  growing;  and  re- 
minded me  of  spring  in  my  own  country.  Further  on,  the  pur- 
ple tinge  of  the  Indian  com  announced  its  approaching  maturity ; 
while,  in  an  adjoining  field,  long  rows  of  melons  dimised  their 
perfume  through  the  air.     Self-soiwn  tufts  of  figs,  peach-trees. 
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and  aloes,  grew  by  tlie  sides  of  these  fields,  and  seemed  to  invite 
the  labourer  to  partake  of  their  fruits. 

While  I  was  contemplating  this  rural  scene,  a  band  of  young 
peasant  girls,  preceded  by  a  tambour,  passed  me  on  their  way  to 
their  rural  laoours.  They  held  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
danced  along  the  path  I  was  pursuing.  I  would  fain  have  arrayed 
these  virgins  of  the  south  in  the  costume  and  freshness  of  the  coun- 
try girls  of  Florence ;  for  they  resembled  them  in  nothing  but 
their  careless  gaiety.  Amidst  the  numerous  privileges  whicn  Na- 
ture has  bestowed  on  the  females  of  Naples,  she  has  denied  them 
the  roseate  bloom  of  beauty,  and  the  attractive  graces  of  simplici- 
ty. Their  features  are  hard,  their  complexions  dark,  and  there 
is -nothing  pleasing  about  them,  except  the  marvellous  skill  with 
which  they  divine  the  secret  relations  existing  between  motion^ 
sound,  and  thought. 

The  ravages  of  time,  and  volcanic  eruptions^  have  covered.the  - 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Baise  with  rocks  ajia  ruins.  Amidst  the  wild 
vegetation  with  which  they  are  clothed,  there  appear  hexk  and 
there  a  few  remaining  shoots  of  the  shrubs  whi^b,  .tWa.thou&iM  - 
years  ago,  adorned  the  gardens  of  Campania.     I  passed  threat 
of  the'  day  at  Pozzuoli ;  and  towards  evening,  ,ran\bled./>n  the. 
sea-side,  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  S^rapis,  wK<^e  ^e  re- 
mains of  the  causeway,  intended  by  Domitian  to  unite,  by  wpi.  ^agj 
communication,  the  two  arms  of  the  gulf,  are  still  visi1|le  undar 
the  water.     I  there  continued  my  w«dk  along  a  path  traced  on ; 
the  shore.     The  grasshoppers  were  chirping,   and  the   waves,  ' 
imtated  by  a  gentle  breeze,  died  in  soft  murmurs  along  the  shore. 
Tiie  lake  of  Avemus,  which  I  wished  to  visit,  is  not  visible  till 
VQU  have  passed  a  ridge,  which  I  ascended  by  a  rocky  path-way.' 
The  hill  over  which  it  wound,  was  covered  with  flowering  shrubs^ 
which  diffused  their  fragrance  around.  .  Fropi  the  summit.  I  b4- 
held  the  lake,  reposing  in  its  circular  basin  amidst  a  prdfouiatd 
solitude.     I  stood  still  to  enjoy  the  prospect.     The  setting  sua 
still  gilded  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  oppo^te  ehore  was 
already  in  shade.     Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  evening, 
it  was  silent  as  in  the  days  of  Virgil:  neither  the  soi^  of  a  him, 
nor  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper,  was  beard.     Not  a  cottage,  or  a 
patch  of  cultivation,  is  to  oe  seen  on  the  hills  which  surround  it ; 
and  theima^nation  is  left  to  indulge  its  reveries^  undisturbed, 
amidst  its  silent  woods,  and  tranquil  waters. 

I  proceeded,  the  next  morning,  to  the  place  where  the  Cumsean 
Sibyll  delivered  her  oracles.  The  guide  who  accompanied  me 
ligljted  his  torch,  and  conducted  me  into  ^  subterraneous  gallery, 
carefully  cut  tlirough  the  rock,  from  the  sides  of  which  passages 
opened  into  other  apartments,  where  l^e  tivees  of  elegant  sculp- 
ture were  still  visibie.     The  whole  'work  is  artificial^  and  wants 
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that  character  of  sublimity  which  nature  alone  can  give.  It  is 
not  thus  that  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  abodes  of  the  Prophets, 
or  tlie  sacred  grottoes  where  oracles  were  pronounced.  In  this 
land  of  wonders,  many  caverns  might  have  been  selected  for  such 
a  purpose,  of  deeper  gloom,  and  wilder  disorder. 

As  you  advance  towards  Misenum,  you  still  continue  to  meet 
with  ruins,  some  of  which  retam  llie  traces  of  their  ancient  beautv, 
but  the  greater  part  are  buried  under  water.  Nowhere  is  the 
destructive  power  of  time  more  strikingly  displayed,  than  in 
these  scenes  once  so  celebrated.  The  coast  of  Baiae,  and  the 
remains  with  which  it  is  covered  seem  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  restor^  to  the  scene  of  the  world.  The  very  access  to 
them  is  destroyed,  and  you  can  only  get  at  them  by  chmbinj^ 
over  the  rocks.  On  the  top  of  the  chfiPs,  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
very  different.  The  renovated  soil  extends  in  gentle  and  irregu- 
lar slopes,  intersected  by  streamlets.  The  meadows,  refreshed 
by  theu:  waters,  are  clothed  every  morning  with  a  new  verdure. 
Tufts  of  aloes,  and  orange-trees,  are  interspersed,  and  cottages 
scattered  amid  these  groves,  where  children  are  to  be  seen  col- 
lecting oranges,  or  garnering  flowers.  When  the  mid-day  heats 
become  too  powerfm,  grottoes,  excavated  in  the  earth,  invite 
you  to  descend  into  them.  Here  a  feeble  light  only  is  visible, 
and  the  cascades  which  fall  on  bjX  sides  preserve  a  constant 
equality  of  temperature.  The  obscurity  of  these  recesses,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  waterfalls,  calm  the  imagination  exerted  by  so 
many  interesting  scenes  and  recollections,  and  you  return  to  the 
shore  and  its  rums  with  renewed  curiosity. 

I  was  desirous,  before  I  departed,  of  proceeding  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  promontory,  to  enjoy  the  finest  scene  presented  by 
a  single  view  in  the  umverse.  It  was  at  Misenum,  between  the 
Avemian  Lake,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  near  the  ruins  of  Baiae 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Romans.  Several  vessels,  impelled  by  a 
favourable  breeze,  were  entering  the  road  of  Naples,  and  thou- 
sands of  boats  were  skimming  ^ong  the  bay.  The  radiance  of 
the  setting  sun  streamed  in  sheets.oi  gold  along  the  sky ;  while 
the  wearied  earth'  seemed  to  await  in  profound  tranquility  the 
mysteries  of  the  night. 


POBTICI,  AusuBt  2, 1818. 

I  AH  just  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Vesuvius.  This 
mountain  has  been  so  often  described,*  that  it  may  appear 
superfluous  to  say  any  thing  further  about  it.  But  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcana  is  so  grand  a  phenomena  of  nature,  that  a 
faithful  description  of  one  will  not,  perhaps,  tire  the  reader'^s 
curiosity. 
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It  is  now  a  long  time  since  this  awful  scene  has  been  ex- 
hibited ;  as  if  the  earth,  wearied  by  the  political  storms  which 
have  agitated  her  surface,  was  unwilling  to'  add  to  the  com- 
motion, by  her  internal  convulsions.  But  I  was  at  Naples 
during  the  eruption  of  1791  >  and  the  account  which  I  am  now 
about  to  give,  is  transcribed  from  a  journal  which  I  wrote  at  the 
time. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  and  I  was  about  to  leave 
Naples  in  order  to  reach  Rome  in  time  for  the  Easter  festival. 
I  nad  just  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Venice,  where  I  lodged, 
about  eleven  oVlock  at  night,  when  the  people  of  the  house 
came  into  my  room  to  inform  me  that  Vesuvius  was  be^nning 
to  throw  up  clouds  of  ashes,  and.  that  the  flames  whicn  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  announced  an  approaching  eruption.  The  air 
was  as  hot  as  .in  the  month  of  July,  and  as  calm  as  on  a  fine 
summer^s  day.  I  immediately  went  out  on  the  terrace  of  the 
house.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a  shower  of  ashes. 
You  might  feel  them  falling,  but  you  could  not  see  them. 
Thev  descended  gently  and  imperceptibly,  and  accumulated 
graaually  on  the  suruice  of  the  ground.  They  silenced  the 
noise  of  the  carriages,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
territory  with  a  dark  tint,  as  if  it  had  been  attired  in  mourn- 
ing- 

The  darkness    was  from    Ume  to  time    illumined    by   the 

flames,  which  darted  in  long  flashes  from  the  crater.  Suddenly 
a  luminous  point  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about 
two  hundrea  yards  from  the  summit.  Tt  was  the  new  crater 
through  which  the  lava  had  just  forced  its  way.  At  the  same 
time  a  general  exclamation  burst  from  the  whole  city :  ^^  There 
is  the  lava !  there  is  the  new  crater !  It  has  opened  on  this  side ! 
May  tiod  and  St.  Januarius  protect  us  !^  In  a  moment  the 
churches  were  all  opened :  the  bells  rung ;  and  the  whole 
population  of  Napels  poured  forth  into  the  streets  and  sauares. 
J  also  went  towards  me  mole^  to  mingle  witli  the  crowd,  and 
share  in  their  alarm  and  their  curiosity. 

Thii^  spectacle,  grand  as  it  was,  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
festival.  Anxiety  was  depicted  in  every  countenance,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  luminous  point  which  was 
visibly  enlarging  every  instant.  The  priests  were  already 
assembled  at  tne  altars,  and  the  crowd  pressed  into  the 
churches.  The  people  were  impatient  for  the  departure  of 
the  procession,  in  which  they  placed  all  their  hopes.  The  ban- 
ners were  displayed  amidst  solemn  hymns,  and  soon  after  they 
began  to  leave  the  churches.  The  murmur  which  preceded 
them,  made  the  people  give  way ;  and,  as  they  advance^!,  every 
one  fell  into  their  train.  Even  the  women  left  their  carriages, 
and  marched  through  the  ashes,  with  the  Test  of  the  faitluiil. 
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The  procesinons  firom  all  the  streets  directed  their  course  t6  the 
grand  square  of  the  palace.  The  king  and  the  royal  family  were 
at  the  balcony,  and  the  people,  as  they  passed,  saluted  them  with 
loud  exclamations.  The  processions  from  all  quarters,  met  in 
this  immense  square.  They  kept  crossing,  going  and  coming, 
and  increased  in  number  continually,  till  at  length,  wearied  out 
by  their  own  terror,  they  returned,  by  long  circuits,  to  the 
churches  whence  they,  set  out. 

The  showers  of  ashes  ceased  towards  day-break,  and  the 
first  rays  of  morning  destroyed  the  brilliancy  of  the  flames, 
which  nad  appeared  so  vived  during  the  night.  The  return  of 
day-light  dissipated  the  feai's  of  the  people.  They  thought  that 
heaven  was  appeased,  and  forgot  the  ,grand  nocturnal  scene  they 
had  witnessed,  without  considering  that  it  would  be  renewed  the 
succeeding  evening. 

I  also  retired  to  rest ;  for  it  is  only  in  darkness  that  the  full 
qiagnificence  of  a  volcano  is  displayed,  and  I  was  desirous  of 
taking  a  nearer  view  of  it  the  following  night. 

I  set  out  towards  Vesuvius  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, in  company  with  a  young  Livonian.  As  the  day  declined, 
the  flames  of  the  volcano  resumed  their  splendour ;  and,  on 
reaching  Portici,  we  were  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  the  lava 
had  made  during  the  day.  It  was  no  longer  a  luminous  point, 
as  on  the  preceding  evening,  but  a  broad  stream,  flowing  slowly 
along  the  coiurse  which  it  had  formed  for  itself. 

We  took  guides  at  Portici,  where  we  left  our  cabriolet,  and 
mounted  mules.  We  were  provided  with  torches,  but  we  stood 
in  little  need  of  them,  for  the  sky  was  sufficiently  illumined 
by  the  flames.  We  ascended  through  the  vineyards,  to  the 
hermitage  of  San  Salvador,  aloi^  a  rugged  path  oestrewn  with 
stones  and  cinders ;  but  our  mutes  being  accustomed  to  it,  pur« 
sued  their  way  without  difliculty,  and  left  us  at  Uberty  to  enjoy 
the  grand  scene  which  surrounded  us. 

In  this  manner  we  reached  San  Salvador,  at  that  time  inha- 
bited by  two  hermits,  one  of  whom  was  a  Genoese,  and  the  other 
a  native  of  Paris.  They  lived  in  two  separate  cells  for  they  had ' 
quarrelled,  and  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  several  years. 
We  were  received  by  the  Parisian,  who  placed  before  us  dates 
and  oranges.  An  eruption  was  a  sort  of  festival  to  him :  not 
that  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  phenomenon,  but  because 
many  strangers  visited  his  cell  at  those  times,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  talking. 

Here  we  sent  bacK  our  mules  to  Portici,  for  they  could  no 
loi^r  be  of  any  use  to  us.  Two  of  the  guides  alone  re- 
mamed  with  us,  to  direct  us  to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where 
the  lava  had  taken  its  course.  6en>re  we  set'  ofi^,  we  remained 
for  some  time  before  tlie  hermitage,   contemplating   the   flery 
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clouds  which  the  volcano  was  spreading  around  it.  At  length 
we  continued  our  way  towards  the  tcxrrent  of  lava,  which  then 
threatened  the  unfortunate  town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  It  es- 
caped at  that  time:  and  was  not  destroyed  till  three  years 
afterwards. 

We  proceeded  through  cinders  and  scorise,  along  obstructed 
paths.:  they  at  first  lead  us  across  a  wide  valley,  which  sepa- 
rates the  hermitage  £rom  the  upper  jiart  of  Vesuvius.  Tnis 
valley  which  was  destitute  both  of  grass  and  shrubs,  extended 
in  an  eastward  direction,  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  op- 
posite to  the  eruption.  It  was  dark  and  still,  except  that  a 
lucid  light  was  reflected  upon  it  from  the  clouds.  It  was  the 
vale  of  death  and  eternal  silence :  save  that  on  this  night  its  tran- 
quihty  was  broken  by  the  numerous  parties  whom  curiosity  had 
brought  thither,  and  who  were  going  and  coming  from  the  her- 
mita^  to  the  crater. 

After  marching  for  an  hour  we  began  to  cUmb  with  diffi- 
culty over  heaps  of  scorise.  We  were  obliged  to  grope  our 
way  through  passages  unknown  to  our  guides,  for  at  each 
eruption  the  lava  alters  its  course.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in 
a  region  where  every  thing  bore  the  marks  of  fire.  The  air 
began  to  be  scorching:  the  very  stones  were  warm;  and  we 
beheld  fiery  clouds  rolling  over  our  heads,  and  leaving  an  en- 
sanguined track  in  the  sky. 

We  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  end  of  our  journey,  when 
we  met  with  a  lady,  attended  by  two  guides,  who  had  been 
left  behind  on 'the  mountain  by  her  party.  She  was  sitting  on 
a  rock,  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  and  was  talking  with  great  ear- 
nestness to  ner  guides.  Her  accent  explained  to  me  that  she 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  I  went  up  to  her  to  offer  her  my 
assistance,  and  to  ask  the  cause  of  her  agitation.  She  replied 
in  French,  with  an  eloquence  inspired  by  the  darkness  and 
disorder  of  the  surrounding  scene.  She  informed  me  that  her 
husband  and  a  party  of  her  countrymen  had  accompanied  her 
as  far  as  this  place,  out  that  the  guides  had  persuad^  him  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  her  to  proceed  any  further.  She  had 
made  many  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  go  on,  but  ineffectually ; 
and  had  since  used  her  best  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the 
guides  to  take  her  forward,  but  without  success.  She  was 
mortified,  she  said,  to  the  last  degree,  at  being  thus  prevented 
from  witnessing  a  scene  which  she  had  looked  forward  to  with  so 
much  earnestness. 

I  ventured  to  offer  her  the  assistance  of  my  arm,  for  the 
short  distance  which  remained.  She  accepted  it  with  a  rea- 
diness which  surprised  me,  though  it  arose  merely  from  her 
anxious  deidre  of^  being  present  at  the   magnificent  spectacle 
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displayed  by  Vesuvius :  and  we  set  off,  notwithstanding  the  re^ 
monstrances  of  her  guides. 

She  leaned  on  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded  slowly,  because 
we  sunk  into  the  ashes,  and  the  scoriae  wounded,  her  feet 
Nevertheless,  we  were  drawing  nearer  the  torrent  of  lata,  and 
the  glare  which  proceeded  from  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  my  companion.  She  was  young  and  beautifu],  but 
pale  with  emotion,  and  seemed  to  share  in  uie  agitation  and  dis^ 
order  of  the  scene. 

The  ground  and  the  air  became  hot  as  we  approached  the 
flowing  furnace,  and  ^sts  of  smoke  catme  rolling  towards  us. 
We  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  by  getting  out  of  uie  current  of 
the  wind,  but  the  blast  was  so  violent,  that  we  were  twice  enve- 
loped in  these  fiery  clouds,  and  were  near  being  suffocated^  The 
soil  ^ve  way  under  our  feet,  and  the  fire  appeared  beneatli  the 
scoriae,  as  they  roUed  down  the  precipices. 

At  length,  with  some  difficulty,  we  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey.  The  friends  of  my  young  female  companion  were 
already  arrived,  but  their  attention  was  so  fully  engaged  by  the 
spectacle  before  them,  that  they  had  not  perceived  our  ap- 
proach.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  introduce  ourselves 
to  them,  and  I  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
reception  we  might  meet  with ;  but  success  is  always  a  sufficient 
justification.  We  had  proceeded  safely  thither :  our  imprudence 
was  forgiven;  and  we  had  only  to  enjoy  in  silence  the  grand 
scene  before  us. 

The  lady'*s  husband  called  her  Florinda,  the  only  name  by 
which  I  have  ever  known  her.  Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  period.  Should  Florinda  read  these  letters,  she  will  re- 
collect this  nocturnal  scene  upon  the  mountmn,  and  know  who 
the  stranger  was  that  conduct^  her  to  that  ocean  of  fire. 

We  contemplated  in  silence  the  burning  torrent,  which  was 
rolling  its  waves  before  us.  They  did  not  flow  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  stream,  but  seemed  to  roll  over  like  masses  of  rock. 
It  kept  continually  increasing  in  breadth,  because,  as  it  went 
on,  it  rekindled  tne  old  scoriae,  so  that  the  whole  mountain 
seemed  on  fire. 

The  stream  of  lava,  which  was  now  some  hundred  feet 
broad,  was  gradually  approaching  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
down  which  it  threatened  to  fall  before  morning:  we  deter- 
mined to  await  the  catastrophe,  measuring,  with  our  eyes,  the 
space  which  remained  for  it  to  traverse.  It  kept  slowly,  but 
continually,  drawing  nearer;  the  scoriae  taking  fire  before  it, 
and  preparing  its  way.  At  length  the  ignited  torrent  reached 
ihe  edge  of  uie  rocks,  and  precipitated  itself  down  them  with 
a  tremendous  noise.     Clouds  of  smoke  arose  fix^m  the  abyssi 
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and  were  driven  by  the  wind  in  all  directions,  while  the  lava  coo- 
tinued  to  fall  into  the  gulph. 

This  natural  reservoir  arrested  the  violence  of  the  torrent, 
and  saved  the  habitations  which  it  menaced.  It  would  have 
required  several  days  to  have  filled  it,  and  the  eruption  hap- 
pily ceased  before  that  time.  In  that  which  took  place  three 
years  aftewrards,  no  such  obstacle  occurred:  the  lava  took  its 
course  towards  the  sea,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco. 

The  dawn  now  appeared  in  the  horizon ;  and,  as  if  by  a  soft 
magic,  the  splendours  of  the  night  faded. and  disappeared  before 
the  radiance  of  day.  The  fire  grew  pale,  the  vapours  became 
white,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  the  singular  appearance  of 
a  mountain  moving  by  its  own  efforts. 

It  was  time  to  rctu'e,  for  the  presence  of  the  ignited  matter, 
when  veiled  by  the  sun,  is  highly  dangerous :  the  spectator  may 
be  consumed  before  he  is  aware  of  its  approach.  We  therefore 
returned  by  the  same  course  to  San  Salvador,  and  thence  to 
Portici,  where  our  carriages  were  waiting  for  us.  Here  I  bade 
adieu  to  Florinda,  whom  I  have  never  mnce  seen. 


Rome,  September  10, 1818. 

As  the  traveller  advances  towards  the  south,  the  richness  and 
grandeur  of  this  volcanic  country  increase.  I  was,  therefore, 
unwilling  to  return  to  Rome  by  the  road  I  had  already  traversed, 
and  determined  to  penetrate  a  little  farther  into  the  country,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  still  enjoving  this  oriental  climate,  and  its 
wild  and  majestic  scenery.  I  hired  one  of  the  light  carriages 
of  the  country,  built  to  travel  on  rough  roads,  and  set  out  from 
Naples,  without  having  even  settled  the  plan  of  my  journey. 
The  summer  heats  were  beginning  to  decune,  the  nights  were 
longer,  and  copious  rains  had  cooled  the  air,  and  laid  the  dust,  I 
coiud  not  have  chosen  a  finer  season. 

I  took  the  road  to  Portici,  and  proceeded  without  stopping, 
to  Pompeii,  where  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  shall  not 
repeat  what  has  been  so  often,  and  so  justly  remarked,  concern- 
ing the  unexpected  e£Pect  produced  by  the  sight  of  these  fine 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  lava  has  kept  them  in  ^rfect  pre- 
servation, and  they  seem  to  want  nothing  but  inhabitants. 
I  shall  only  observe  that  a  great  deal  has  beejQ  done  within  the 
last  four  years.  A  whole  quarter  has  been  cleared,  the  structure 
and  ornaments  of  which  show  it  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a 
richer  class  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  before  discovered ; 
and  another  of  the  gates  of  the  town  has  been  found.    A  few 
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more  years,  and  Pompeii  will  arise  entire  from  the  sepulchre 
where  it  has  been  for  so  many  ages  entombed. 

There  are  no  ruins  in  Italy,  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  which 
inspire  the  same  interest  with  those  of  Pompeii,  because  there 
is  no  imcertainty  attending  them.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
conjecture  or  supposition.  Every  thing  remains  as  the  Romans 
left  it;  every  thing  points  out  their  habits  of  life.  We  Hve 
with  them,  we  use  their  furniture,  eat  at  their  tables,  behold 
their  pictures,  and  peruse  their  manuscripts.  The  whole  period 
that  has  elaj^ed  since  Pliny  perished  there,  seems  ejBPaced,  and 
aroears  but  as  yesterday. 

1  stayed  a  long  time  looking  at  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
ruins.  They  h«l  just  penetrated  into  the  iriteriof  of  a  house, 
and  at  every  stroke  of  the  spade  we  anticipated  a  discovery. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  world  that  excites  so  lively  an  interest  as 
the  progress  of  an  excavation  of  this  kind,  in  a  classic  country •' 
Expectation,  and  curiosity,  are  raised  to  their  h^ght,  and  all  the 
history  of  the  scene  recurs  to  the  imagination.  The  eye  invo* 
luntarUy  follows  the  trowel  with  which  the  workmen  carefully 
removes  the  ashes,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  objects  he  may  chance 
to  discover. 

I  remained  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  workmen,  who  were 
throwing  the  ashes  with  their  shovels  into  wheelbarrows.  A  wall, 
covered  with  fresco  paintings,  and  arabesques,  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  we  hoped  to  find  something  interesting  on  their  me- 
dalhons.  Our  expectation  was  however  disappointed;  they  re- 
presented only  Cupids  and  Bacchantes. 

As  the  work  went  on,  the  chamber  was  emptied  of  the  ashes 
with  which  it  was  filled,  and  we  came  to  a  lower  apartment. 
The  workmen  now  redoubled  their  caution,  because  they  ex- 
pected to  find  furniture,  and  other  valuable  articles.  One  of  them 
at  length  touched  a  hard  substance  with  his  trowel.  He  carefully 
removed  the  ashes,  and  a  bronze  ornament  made  its  appearance. 
Leaves,  branches  and  fruit,  beautifully  sculptured,  successively 
rose  from  the  soil.  It  was  an  orange-tree,  the  stem  of  which 
rested  on  a  vase,  formed  of  the  same  metal,  which  served  as  a 
pedestal  for  it  This  elegant  bronze  was  nothing  more  than  a 
candelabrum,  with  numerous  lights;  each  fruit  being  a  lamp. 
The  arts  have  never  produced  any  thing  more  natural,  or  grace- 
ful, than  this  candelabrum,  which  was  dug  up  before  my  eyes, 
as  dear  and  bright,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  as 
when  it  first  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the  artist 

By  the  side  of  this  bronze,  and  on  the  same  shelf,  was  found 
a  bust  of  Marius ;  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  have 
witnessed  still  more  interesting  discoveries,  but  the  approach  of 
night  suspended  the  operations.     The  workmen  and  the  an- 
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tiquaries  retired,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow  them.  From  what 
I  experienced  during  the  short  time  I  staid,  I  can  ima^e  how  a 
man  might  pass  his  whole  life  in  these  regions  without  a  moment 
of  weariness  or  ennui. 

The  next  day  I  continued  my  way  along  the  winding  shores 
of  the  gulf,  towards  the  promontory  of  Sorrento.  In  pro- 
portion as  I  got  farther  from  Vesuvius,  and  the  region,  covered 
with  scoriae,  which  surrounds  its  base,  I  entered  a  rich  volcanic 
soil.  The  road  was  bordered  by  the  villas  of  the  NeapoHtan 
families,  most  of  which  were  painted  in  fresco,  and  ornamented 
with  statues  copied  from  the  antique.  Their  roofs  were  encom- 
passed with  a  oalustrade,  and  covered  with  shrubs,  forming  a 
tind  of  aerial  grove,  where  may  be  enjoyed  the  coolness  of  the 
evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  of  small  extent,  but  carefully  decorated. 
Large  aloes,  planted  in  vases  formed  from  blocks  of  lava,  were 
growing  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portal ;  and  every  thing  reminded 
me  of  me  ornamental  taste  of  the  ancients.  The  appearance  of 
these  decorated  habitations  was  not  unpleasing ;  for  the  regular 
works  of  art  acquire  an  additional  charm,  when  placed  in  the 
midst  of  wild  ana  luxuriant  scenery. 

The  coast,  as  far  as  Castellamare,  is  rich  and  populous. 
The  eruptions  have  as  yet  spared  the  eastern  side  of  tne  bay  of 
Naples,  and  reserved  a  aelicious  rural  retreat  for  its  inhabitants. 
Beyond  Pompeii,  the  traces  of  the  disorder  caused  by  Vesuvius 
cease,  and  nature  appears  youn^  and.  viTOrous.  The  shore  faUs 
in  gentle  slopes  covered  with  cuives  and  mulberries,  vines,  and 
orange-trees.  This  tract,  so  favoured  by  heaven,  extends  all 
the  way  from  Sorrento  to  Salerno,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
Piave  di  Sorrento. 

The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  where  the  operation  of  an  intelligent  and  active 
industry  is  visible.  The  peasantry  have  here  attempted,  with 
success,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  an  article  which  is  now 
become  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  It  was,  before,  partially 
grown  about  Naples  for  local  consumption,  but  the  continental 
system,  by  increasing  the  value  of  this  article,  increased  also  its 
cultivation;  insomuch,  that  in  1812,  sixty  thousand  bags  of 
cotton  were  supplied  by  the  farmers  of  these  parts  for  the 
manufactories  or  Europe.  The  plantations  which  I  have  visited, 
promise  this  year,  also,  an  abundant  crop,  and  will  enrich,  by 
their  produce,  many  families  who  were  oefore  deprived  of  the 
hope  even  of  competency;  a  consideration  which  added  not  a 
little  to  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  viewing  them. 

This  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  sea,  nearly  in  the  manner 
of  a  peninsula,   terminates  at   Salerno;   and  a  little  beyond. 
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you  once  more  enter  a  Maretnina,  that  is  to  say,  a  region  infected 
oy  the  Malaria.  The  kingdom  tat  Naples  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  this  scourge.  It  re-appears,  under  similar  circumstances, 
<»i  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  b«it  no  where  in  those  of 
the  Adriatic.  These  insalubrious  tracts  may  be  readily  known  by 
the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  cessation  of  cultivation.  The 
land  is  divided  into  large  domains,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
so  many  deserts.  As  soon  as  you  enter  upon  them,  the  road 
loses  itself  in  the  turf,  or  at  least  the  traces  of  it  are  so  faint, 
•as  to  be  scarcely  mifficient  to  direct  the  passenger. 

Evergreen  oaks,  aloes,  and  cypresses,  are  scattered  over  this 
Maremma^  for  in  proportion  as  you  approach  the  south,  the 
«oil  becomes  richer,  ana  the  vegetation  more  luxuriant.  A  few 
ruins,  half  Roman,  half  Gothic,  ap|)ear  here  and  there  amongst 
the  fig-trees.  Sometimes  a  heidsknan,  armed  with  a  lance,  is  seen 
near  them,  watching  his  flock:  at  others,  these  men  ai^  seen 
scouring  along  at  full  speed  in  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  as  if 
pursuea  by  an  enemy.  The  cattle  which  they  tend,  are  as  savage 
as  themselves.  The  ferocious  animals  gaze,  in  stupid  amaxement, 
at  the  new  objects  which  chance  may  bring  within  their  range. 
They  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  these  plains,  monopohzin^  a 
territory  which  Providence  seems  to  have  exclusively  assigned  to 
them. 

The  wild  pastures  of  the  Neapolitan  Maremme  have  not  even 
a  casale  upon  them.  There  are  no  partially-inhabited  remains 
oi.  ancient  towns ;  nor  are  they,  like  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  dis* 
Anguished  by  a  name  which  ennobles  whatever  has  the  privilege 
of  bearing  it.  The  herdsmen  who  inhabit  these  wildernesses, 
•have  no  other  dwellings  than  huts  of  reeds.  The  cattle  he  around 
them,  and  ruminate  in  peace  throujgh  the  silence  of  the  night 

After  travelling  for  a  long  time  m  the  Maremma,  the  traveller 
discovers,  in  the  remote  horizon,  some  solitary,  but  apparently 
perfect,  edifices.  On  approaching  them,  they  gradually  mcrease 
in  size,  till  at  length  they  become  immense;  and  a  regular 
colonnade  is  distin^ishable.  These  structures,  the  architecture 
<of  which  is  visible,  m  the  deamess  of  the  sky,  at  a  great  distance, 
are  the  three  temples  of  Paestum,  where  strangers  usually  termi- 
nate their  tour. 

Of  all  the  ruins  of  Italy,  these  are  the  most  ancient,  alld  the 
most  striking.  Built  in  those  unknown  ages,  anterior  to  history, 
which  we  people  with  demi-pgods  and  heroes,  these  temples 
witnessed  the  long  career  £^  Rome,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  conclusion,  and  seem  destined,  in  like  manner,  to  behold  the 
termination  of  the  world. 

At  what  period  of  the  earth  are  we  to  place  the  existence  <^ 
those  unknown  and  incomprehensible  beings,  who  bviilt  in  Italy 
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the  walls  of  the  Cyclops,  and  raised  in  Africa  the  pyramids  of 
Djiza,  and  the  avenue  of  the  Sphinxes  ?  History  is  silent ;  her 
records  tlirow  no  light  on  this  miraculous  age,  the  monuments  of 
which  confound  our  reason,  and  surpass  even  our  imagination  ; 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  beyond  mortal  power  to  raise.  No- 
thing in  nature  has,  to  this  day,  revealed  the  mysteries  of  a  period, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  the  astonishment  of  the  world : 
which  reared  colossal  altars  to  its  gods,  and  constructed  mountmns 
for  its  sepulclires. 

How  is  it  that  all  trace  is  lost  of  that  gigantic  people,  whose 
domestic  animals  were  mammoths,  and  who  built  th^  ramparts 
with  rocks  ?  The  ruins  of  those  which  remain,  astonish  us  the 
more  from  our  l)eing  able  to  form  no  idea  of  the  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  their  foundations  were  laid.  It  is  a  world  whose  his- 
tory has  not  reached  us ;  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  contemplate, 
in  silent  amazement,  the  august  monuments  of  it,  which  time  has 
preserved  by  siurounding  them  with  deserts. 

Even  nature  herself,  at  the  present  day,  seems  too  weak  to. 
destroy  these  mighty  ruins,   so  enormous  is  their  mass.      The 
earth  nas  borne  them  on  her  surface,  until  at  length  they  appear, 
like  the  other  works  of   the  creation,    to    form  a  part  of  her 
substance. 

These  stupendous  colonnades,  unshaken  by  ages>  behold  the 
seasons  roll  over  them  in  these  solitudes,  and  serve  now  only  as 
a  retreat  for  the  savage  inliabitants  of  the  plain,  who  seek  be- 
neath them  a  shelter  ^om  the  storm.  An  old  buffalo  may  be 
seen  awaiting  the  return  of  the  sun  behind  the  columns,  which 
has  been  his  haunt  for  twenty  years:  The  rest  of  the  herd  give 
place  to  him,  as  to  the  lord  of  die  desert,  and  never  dispute  with 
nim  the  retreat  he  has  chosen. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  before  I  left  these  Maremme,  to  have  learned 
from  the  herdsmen  the  particulars  of  their  customs,  and  of  their 
rural  economy  ;  but  these  details  of  actual  life  appeared  so  in^pid 
in  the  presence  of  so  venerable  an  antiquity,  that  my  mind  was 
wholly  occupied  with  thoughts  of  ages  for  ever  lost  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  time.  I  merely  cast  a  passmg  glance  at  the  uhknown 
flowers  which  adorned  these  deserts,  and  the  herds  which  were 
reposing  among  them.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  buffaloes, 
which  being  of  a  dingy  colour,  did  not  at  all  contnbute  to  enliven 
the  landscape.  In  another  part  I  saw  several  herds  of  cattle, 
of  a  different  breed  from  that  of  Hungafy.  They  were  not  grey, 
but  of  a  bright  fawn-colour :  their  horns,  of  a  moderate  length, 
but  gracefully  turned,  and  their  lofty  stature  and  beautiful  make, 
gave  them  a  noble  appearance.  From  the  account  I  have  seen 
of  them,  I  think  it  probable  that  they  came  originally  from 
Africa. 
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There  were  also  many  horses  in  these  plains.  Their  figure  was 
much  more  graceful  and  spirited  than  that  of  those  met  witli 
in  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  though  they  were  sUll  characterized 
by  the  lengtn  and  straightness  of  the  head.  They  were  spotted 
with  various  colours,  and  in  their  make  and  acUon,  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Barbary  horses ;  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intermediate  race  between  the  Spanish  and  Arabian 
breeds. 

The  Maremme  terminate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Appennines. 
As  you  approach  these  mountains  nature  seems  to  revive.  The 
landscape  is  no  longer  embellished  by  the  prospect  of  the  sea ; 
but  the  fields  though  less  cultivated,  are  nearly  as  fertile  as  those 
about  Naples.  They  are  not  enlivened  by  the  numerous  cottages 
scattered  over  the  huls  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  nor  is  agricul- 
ture carried  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  in  those  pro- 
vinces. The  inhabitants  live  in  towns,  advantageously  situated 
for  defence ;  and  the  principal  growth  of  the  country  is  the  olive- 
tree,  which,  in  this  volcanic  soil  aquires  a  majestic  size,  and  gives 
a  great  richness  to  the  mountain  scenery. 

A  little  beyond  Salerno,  I  left  the  road  to  Naples,  and  directed 
my  course  towards  Nola,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Vesuvius,  along 
a  road  which  was  only  practicable  for  a  light  carriage.  The 
country  was  well  waterea,  irregular,  picturescjue,  and  full  of 
ravines  occasioned  by  the  torrents  ana  volcanic  eruptions.  It 
was  productively,  though  negligently,  cultivated.  Fruit-trees 
grew  spontaneously  every  where,  ana  streamlets  murmuring  at 
me  bottom  of  every  dell,  gave  a  wooded  and  rural  appearance 
to  the  whole. 

At  Nola  I  was  obliged  to  send  back  my  carriage  to  Naples,  and 
to  continue  my  way  on  horse-back,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
roads.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  procuiing  good  horses,  which 
I  engaged  from  station  to  station.  The  owners  frequently  accom- 
panied me,  in  person,  to  bring  them  back ;  and  I  found  it  an 
advantage  to  be  thus  provided  with  guides  resident  in  the 
country,  because  they  gave  me  information  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent objects  that  presented  themselves,  which  I  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained. 

From  Nola  I  directed  my  course  towards  Alisi,  still  approach- 
ing the  high  chain  of  the  Appennines*  which  constantly  skirted 
the  horizon ;  but  I  did  not  actually  reach  it,  because  I  followed 
a  nearly  parallel  direction.  I  went  on  from  valley  to  valley,  some- 
times through  savage  defiles,  and  at  others  ascending  acclivities 
more  or  less  steep.  The  roads  were  mere  tracts,  but  the  country 
through  which  they  led  was  enchanting.  I  wandered  almost  at 
random,  tmsting  to  fortune,  who  gencraUy  used  me  well.  Travel- 
.  lers  on  these  cross  roads  were  £rmerly  lodged  in  the  convents ; 
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but  the  duties  of  hospitality  have  now  devolved  upon  the  curates, 
by  whom  th^  are  discharged  with  the  utmost  benevolence  and 
simplidty.  My  guides  seemed  to  consider  my  reception  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  took  me  strtught  to  the  door  of  the 
parsonage,  and  desired  me  to  alight,  even  Before  any  of  the  family 
made  their  appiearance. 

The  traveller  is  much  less  exposed  to  tKe  attacks  of  banditti 
in  these  parts,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  roads.  So 
few  travellers  pass  this  way,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
lay  in  wait  for  them.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  attack  pas- 
sengers in  the  interior  of  the  country :  the  robber,  whom  it  i» 
so  dangerous  to  meet  near  Terracina,  here  suffers  the  traveller  to 
pursue  hijB  way  unmolested,  because  he  has  been  accustomed, 
from  his  childhood,  to  respect  the  territoiy  of  these  vaUies. 
Habit  and  opinion  are  every  thing  with  mankind. 

The  continued  succession  of  hiU  and  vale  through  this  country^ 
has  rendered  the  objects  of  cultivation  various,  and  the  size  of 
the  farms  small.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  alike  favourable 
to  a  thousand  different  productions.  The  chestnut,  the  olive,  and 
the  vine,  grow  here  in  the  greatest  vigour,  and  cover  all  the 
acclivities.  Indian  com,  wheat,  beans,  and  pulse,  are  cultivated 
wherever  the  declivity  is  moderate. 

At  the  season  when  I  traversed  the  country,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  richness  it  displayed.  The  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
were  aHke  loaded  with  fruit  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  Some,  by 
their  farinaceous  quality,  supplied  the  place  of  bread  to  the 
poorer  classes.  Ouiers  yielded  oil,  a  product  in  these  countries 
of  almost  equal  necessity.  Many  sorts,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
merely  for  ornament,  here  form  articles  of  food ;  and  the  fruit 
whick  covers  the  fhigal  tables  of  the  farmers,  is  coloured,  by 
autumn,  with  tints  wnich  in  our  northern  climates  art  in  vain 
attempts  to  impart  to  them. 

I  re-entered  the  states  of  the  church  at  Alatri.  As  I  passed 
near  Monte  Casino,  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  it ;  but  that  cradle 
of  the  monastic  institutions  is  now  deserted,  and  I  was  separated 
from  it  by  difficult  roads,  and  uncultivated  wilds.  The  scenery 
of  this  unknown  part  of  the  territories  of  the  church  is  pic- 
turesque and  mountwious,  but  much  inferior  in  fertihty  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  mountains,  no  longer  covered  with 
volcanic  ashes,  are  bare  and  sterile.  The  chestnut  woods  no 
longer  cover  their  sides  with  their  protectingshade ;  a  few  stinted 
trees' only  are  scattered  here  and  there.  The  olive-tree,  which 
deUghts  m  broken  and  rocky  sites,  alone  retains  its  beauty.  Not- 
withstanding the  arid  appearance  of  these  mountains,  innumerable 
torrents  descend  from  their  summits,  and  fall  in  foam  over  the 
rocks.     The  vines,  in  tiiese  psuts,  are  neither  carried  in  festoons 
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over  the  elms,  nor  trained  close  to  the  ground,  as  in  thfi  neigh- 
liourhood  of  Albano,  but  supported  on  lofty  trellises  formed  of 
the  branches  of  trees.  These  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  form  so  many  bowers,  beneatn  which  hang  the 
grapes.  They  are  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  afford 
an  agreeable  snade  during  the  summer,  but  the  foliage  is  so  thick 
that  nothing  will  grow  underneath. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  much  broken  in  these  parts, 
that  scarcely  a  npot  suitable  for  tillage  can  be  found.  Indian 
com,  melons,  ana  pulse,  are  ffrown  on  a  few  patches  by  the  sides 
of  the  brooks,  fenced  with  aloes  and  fig-trees.  The  mountains, 
which  have  no  other  vegetation  than  the  few  odoriferous  shrubs 
which  grow  amongst  the  rocks,  are  pastured  by  a  few  sheep  and 
goats.  Horses  could  scarcely  be  kept  alive  in  this  arid  region, 
so  that  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  employ  asses  to  do  their  work. 
These  animals  resemble  ours  in  nothmg  but  thor  hardiness. 
They  stand  high,  are  well  made,  and  are  extremely  useful  in 
these  mountainous  districts. 

The  scenery,  though  worn  as  it  were  by  time  and  cultivation, 
stiU  retains  some  beautiful  features.  The  olive,  the  evergreen, 
oak,  and  the  vine,  trained  on  trellises,  still  adorn  the  landscape. 
The  forms  of  the  mountains  are  bold  and  picturesque ;  and  the 
outlines  displayed  by  th^  numerous  chains,  as  they  run  into  each 
other,  are  a&  me  as  the  punter  could  select  for  his  pencil. 

The  country,  though  enjoying  the  advanta^  of  a  pure  air,  as 
well  as  an  unclouded  sky,  is,  however,  unable  to  support  its  in« 
habitants,  who  are  obliged  to  migrate  for  subsistence  into  the 
Roman  Maremme.  They  reap  the  harvests,  and  tend  the  flocks, 
of  these  unhealthy  regions,  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
are  annually  swept  away  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere.  Fre- 
quently,  also,  by  way  oi  filling  up  their  time,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  harvests,  they  join  the  troops  of  banditti,  and  attack 
travellers  in  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

..  The  road,  winding  under  trellises  of  vines,  and  woods  of 
olive-trees,  led  me,  amidst  a  continuation  of  tlie  same  kind  of 
scenery,  to  Subiaco.  It  is  a  mere  path,  sometimes  so  rough  as 
to  be  nearly  impassable,  but  affording,  as  it  passes  from  valley  to 
valley,  continuiul  and  unexpected  chain^  of  scenery.  I  might 
have  returned  to  Rome  through  Palestnna,  by  a  better  and  mcfre 
direct  road,  but  I  enjoyed  so  much  this  independent  way  of 
travelling,  through  an  almost  unknown  country,  that  I  wished 
to  prolong  my  journey,  and  preferred  going  by  Licenza  and 
Tivoli. 

Tivoli  is  only  six  leagues  from  Subiaco,  but  I  was  a  long  time 
in  reaching  it,  for  the  road,  which  is  a  mere  tract  along  the  side 
of  the  mounCiuns,  was  at  times  so  stony,  that  the  horses  were 
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oUified  Xp  proceed  with  caution.  The  country  became  still  more 
wild,  and  was  entirely  uninhabited :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
evergreen  oaks,  and  laurels,  together  with  large  aloes,  which 
^w  on  the  rocks,  and,  bdng  full  in  flower,  gave  a  sort  of  jgsag- 
nificence  to  these  solitudes.  This  was  the  once  smiling  and  po- 
pulous vale  of  the  Anio,  celebrated  by  Horace,  who  had  a  coun- 
try-house here.  I  stopped  at  Licenza  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
its  ruins ;  but  I  could  nnd  nothing  but  the  foundations  of  some 
brick  walls,  just  sufficient  to  show  that  there  had  once  been  a 
building  there.  The  private  habitations  of  the  Romans  were  not, 
indeed,  calculated  to  endure.  They  were  built  of  brick,  and  of 
such  smaU  dimensions,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  tliey  soon 
crumbled  to  dust 

After  about  three  hours  travelling,  the  horizon  began  to 
open,  and  the  diminished  size  of  the  mountains  informed  me 
that  I  was  approaching  Tivoli.  A  single  hUl  was  now  all  that 
separated  me  from  Uie  wide-stretching  horizon  of  the  Cam-' 
pagna  of  Rome.  The  noise  of  the  waterfalla  broke  upm  my 
ears  when  I  had  nearly  reached  its  summit,  and  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments I  beheld  once  more  the  temples  and  roofs  of  Tivoli, 
with  the  rocks  and  dells  which  surround  them.  I  entered 
the  town  by  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  and  turning  down  a  narrow 
street,  I  alighted  at  the  inn  of  the  Syll^il,  where  I  had  so  often 
been  before. 

.  I  reposed  all  the  next  day  till  evening,  lulled  by  the  sound 
of  the  cascades,  and  then  revisited  the  gardens  of  the  Villn 
Adriana,  which  place  I  left  towards  the  approach  of  night, 
and  two  hours  afterwards  terminated  my  lops  excursion.  I 
re-entered  Rome,  by  the  Porta  Salare,  with  t£at  sentim^[it  of 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  this,  first  of  cities  has  never  failed 
to  afford  me. 
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I  ](Now  not  whether  the  feelings  I  experienced  on  leaving 
Rome  have  been  diared  by  other  travellers ;  but  whenever  I 
We  quitted,  that  city  to  return  to  more  northan  regions,  it 
has  been  with  reluctance  and  r^ret.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  those  associations  by  which  the  countries  of  the 
South  are  enriched  in  our  ima£;inations  with  all  the  choicest 
gifts  of  i^ture;  bqt  is,  no  douot,,  to  be  principally  attributed 
to  the  agreeable  life  which  a  stranger  leads  there.  The  max^ 
ners  of  the  people  are  affable,  obnging,  and  friendly.  Their 
language  is  pure  tod  harmonious,  and  remarkable  for  its  grace- 
ful simplicity.  No  sort  of  restraint  is  imposed  upon  you.  You 
live  in  the  centre  (^  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
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as  much  at  liberty  as  if  you  were  in  die  bosom  of  a  rural 
retreat.  At  every  step  you  meet  with  something  to  awaken 
your  interest  or  your  curiosity.  The  imagination  is  thus 
agreeably  occupiea,  and  the  time  filled  up  without  effort  I 
never  took  a  ramble  amongst  the  hills  of  Home,  without  expe- 
rienring  new,  and  often  profound  sentiments  of  delight  imd 
admiration,  inspired  by  the  influence  of  those  mighty  names 
in  whom  all  the  glcmes  of  history  repiose.  The  monuments 
of  those  ages  not  only  delight  us  by  their  elegance  and  beauty, 
but  are  so  many  -testimonies  of  Uie  truth  of  history;  ana, 
while  they  inspire  us  with  additional  confidence  in  her  records, 
they  g^ve  to  tnem  an  interest,  and  a  reality,  which  they  nowhere 
else  possess. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  this  proud  dty,  perhaps  for  ever,  it 
remaina  for  me  to  notice  a  few  other  particulars  of  her  rural 
economy,  and  to  describe  that  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
which  borders  on  the  Appenniiles. 

The  Roman  farmers  nave  not  remained  wholly  strangers  to 
that  spirit  of  improvement  which  has  prevailed  all  over  Eu-. 
Tope  for  the  last  twenty  years.  To  have  effected  fui  entire 
change  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Agro  Romano,  would  have 
required,  not  only  an  immense  capital,  but  a  new  populaticm, 
and  a  new  atmosphere.  This,  therefore,  they  did  not  attempt ; 
but  when  agriculturists  were  every  where  endeavouring  to  in- 
troduce the  productions  of  India  into  Europe,  the  climate  cf 
Rome  appeared  highly  favourable  to  such  experiments.  Sugar, 
indigo,  and  cotton,  were  among  the  productions  attempted  to 
be  cultivated,  and  some  plantations  of  sugar-canes  were  made 
near  Terracina.  They  were  not  cut  when  I  saw  them ;  but 
appeared  strong  and  vigorous.  The  indigo  also  succeeded 
w^l;  but  the  dimate  is  too  variable  for  cotton,  which  haa 
found  its  native  stm  and  air  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  It 
was  tried  on  a  large  scale  on  the  fertile  lands  near  Rome ;  but 
in  1^11  the  plants  were  devoured  by  locusts,  and  in  1812,  some 
heavy  rains,  which  fell  so  early  as  the  middle  of  September, 
caused  the  pods  to  burst,  and  the  cotton  waM  blown  away  by  the 
winds.  These  repeated  losses,  which  were  very  heavy,  gave  the 
farmers  a  disrelish  for  the  cultivation  of  colonial  produce,  and 
will,  probably,  put  a  stop  to  any  further  experiments  for  the  pre- 
sent As  I  have  before  observed,  the  system  has  been  imposed 
by  local  circiunstances.  It  is  the  resiut  of  the  long  history 
of  Rome,  the  vidssitudes  of  which  it  has  followed.  Her  fields, 
like  herself,  were  once  the  envy  of  mankind :  hke  her  they  are 
now  in  ruins ;  nor  when  the  capital  of  the  world  is  reduced  to  a 
solitude,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  her  territory  should  be  any 
other  dfian  a  desert. 
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On  leaving  Rome  to  re-asoend.  the  Tiher^  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, yoii  are  obliged  to  follow  the  great  Florence  road  as  far 
as  Monte  RossL  Here  you  turn  eastward  to  Ancona^  by  Tolen- 
tino,  and  so  to  Florence  by  Perugia.  This  was  the  road  I  in- 
tended to  take,  an4  I  went  on  horseback  from  Monte  Rosa  to 
the  &rm  of  Torre  in  Pietro,  near  Civita  Castellana,  which  I 
wished  to  visit  The  country  hereabouts  is  extremely  fine.  The 
road  runs  through  a  series  of  meadows,  interspersed  with  tufts  of 
oaks,  under  whose  shade  the  cattle  were  feeding.  The  face  of 
the  country  was  woody,  without  being  wild,  for  ue  hght  and  air 
circulated  freely  amount  the  .trees,  which  were  grouped  upon  the 
swells,  as  we  see  them  m  the  landscapes  of  Poussin,  who  used  ta 
renair  hither  to  ^select  his  subjects. 

1  was  accompanied  by  Si^nor  Giorgi,  who  farms  the  dcunain 
of  Torre  in  Pietro,  and  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  at 
Rome.  The  ancient  town  of  Veiae  focmerly  stood  on  this  spot, 
and  he  has  lately  been  enaged  in  searching  for  its  remains. 
He  was  encouraged  to  make  this  attempt  by  M.  Millin,  who 
visited  the  spot  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  and  his  labours 
have  hithcsrto  been  very  successful.  We  left  the  high  road,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nepi,  and  soon  reached 
the  scene  where  they  were  carrymg  on.  The  antiques  which 
had  been  discoverea  were  in  the  house;  and  among  them,  a 
statue  of  Tiberius,  who  had  a  country  seat  here.  He  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  curule  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  command. 
This  statue  is  higUy  esteemed  by  Canova,  who  places  it  among 
the  chefs  d^oeuvre  of  antiquity.  Another  discovery,  less  acU 
mired,  perhaps,  by  artists,  is  that  of  a  temple,  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, though  completely  buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  Ps&stum,  nor  even  as  the 
temple  of  peace,  or  that  of  Vesta,  being  only  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter^ and  of  a  correspondent  height.  It  resembles  the  temple 
ctf  Love  in  the  gardens  at  Trianon,  and  was,  probably,  intended 
merely  as  an  ornament  to  those  of  Tiberms,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  sacred  worship.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  des- 
tination, this  t^nple  is  cnaracterized  by  a  singularity  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  architecture.  Not  one  of  the  ei^ht 
columns  which  support  the  roof  belongs  to  any  of  the  nve 
orders  which  were  supposed  to  comprehend  every  mode  of 
iust  proportion  that  could  be  devisea  by  art.  The  artist  has 
had  tne  talent  to  invent  a  different  style  for  ^eich  of  them,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  singularity,  they  are  all  in  the  purest 
taste,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  They  seem  like  the 
production  of  iCn  Indian  imagination,  purified  by  a  transftision 
through  Greece.  This  monument  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  en- 
graved, and  will  supply  new  combinations  to   the  artist,  who 
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may  henceforth  indulf^,  without  reBtnunt,  in  all  the  izmovi^ 
tions  suggested  by  his  genius,  supported  by  a  precMlent  of 
such  antiquity. 

Among  the  collection  were  several  other  statues  of  inferior 
merit,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  objects  which  were  thrown 
promiscuously  into  two  chests,  as  being  of  little  value.  They 
consisted  of  agricultural  implements,  vessels,  and  ornaments  of 
bronze,  horse-shoes,  bits,  and  iron-work  of  all  kinds.  These 
common  articles  were  of  precisely  the  same  form  and  3ize  with 
those  now  employed  in  Italy  for  the  same  purposes.  Time  has 
not  made  the  sbghtest  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  countiy, 
in  these  respects,  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans.  1  rummaged  for  a  long  time  among  these  chests, 
^ratified  with  seeing  the  Roman  ^avity  exhibited,  as  it  were,^ 
m  an  every-day  dress ;  for  even  trifles  relating  to  such  a  people' 
are  highly  interesting.  The  whole  collection  was  about  to  be 
transported  to  Rome,  where  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  become 
celebrated. 

The  country  about  Civita  Castellana  is  broken  by  deep  chasms, 
of  a  angular  appearance,  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  cause.  The  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it  improbable  that 
these  abysses  should  have  been  worn  in  the  rocks  by  the  torrents : 
they  have  rather  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by  some 
violent  convulfflon.  Tne  precipices  which  overhang  them  are 
crowned  with  wood,  as  if  to  conceal  their  horrors.  You  come 
suddenly  upon  a  yawning  gulf  into  which  immense  purple 
rocks  descend,  covered  with  briers  and  ivy;  while  from  the 
bottom  rises  a  dark  vapour  which  keeps  them  always  mmst,  and 
covers  them  with  a  perpetual  verdure. 

In  the  centre  of  the  region  thus  fortified  by  nature,  rise  the 
ancient  ramparts  of  Castellana,  covered  with  mosses  and  ivy. 
The  points  of  the  bastions  are  surmounted  by  antique  stone 
watch-towers,  which  overlook  the  mouldering  battlements  now 
nearly  effaced  by  time.  These  fortifications  were  erected  by 
Julius  II.  and,  consequently,  are  not  of  very  remote  date,  but 
every  thing  seems  to  assume  an  appearance  of  antiquity  about 
Rome. 

As  far  as  Otricoli  the  countiy  continues  to  be  occupied  by 
large  grazing  farms.  The  cattle  are  left  almost  wholly  to  them- 
8elves«  and  rove  about  the  pastures,  or  repose  in  the  shade, 
at  their  pleasure,  unrestrainea  by  the  careful  attention  bestowed 
on  them  m  other  countries. 

But  no  sooner  have  we  reached  the  first  chiun  of  mountains, 
than  every  thing  assumes  a  difierent  aspect  The  air  becomes 
salubrious,  and  the  houses  more  frequent  Instead  of  large 
uninhabit^  farms,   we  find  the  cottages  of  the  husbandman, 
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and  of  the  vinedresser,  shaded  by  trelHses,  under  which  may  be 
lieard  the  cheerful  sound  of  children  at  play,  the  voice  of  the 
mother,  and  the  animation  of  a  busy,  active,  and  perhaps, 
happy  family.  Around  these  dwellings  are  vineyards,  plantations 
of  olives,  and  patches  of  Indian  com  and  wheat  The  soil, 
though  hilly  and  uneven,  is  cultivated  throughout ;  industry  ap- 
pears every  where.  Fartlier  on,  after  decenoing  from  the  heights 
of  Narni,  the  traveller  enters  a  plain  covered  wiui  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  or  wheat,  and  extending  to  the  gates  of  Terni;  where 
commence  the  fine  olive-woods,  which  crown  the  valley  leading 
to  the  magnificent  basin  in  which  Perugia  is  ^tuated. 

This  superb  amphitheatre  is  bounded  on  the  right,  by  the 
high  range  of  the  Appennines*  which  separate  it  from  the  Adriatic, 
tod  on  the  left,  by  a  less-elevated  chain,  to  the  westward  of 
which  begin  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany.  The  distant  steeples  of 
Fuligno  appear  in  the  centre.  Still  farther,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  rise  the  antique  towers  of  Perugia ;  while  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Spoleto,  with  its  crenated  walls,  and 
half-ruined  turrets,  occupies  the  fore-ground. 

The  lofty  mountains,  whose  snow-clad  summits  rise  over  the 
Adriatic,  present  to  th^  eye  nothing  but  forests  and  deep  gulleys, 
whence  issue  streams  which,  tumbling  in  cascades  from  rock  to 
rock,  fall  in  silver  spray  into  the  vwey,  where  they  keep  up  a 
perpetual  coolness.  On  the  opposite  side,  die  hills  form  a  long  suc- 
cession of  amphitheatres,  sprinkled  with  innumerable  habitations, 
scarcely  distinguishable  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  trellises,  and 
olive-trees,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  plain,  as  in 
Tuscany,  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  little  farms, 
planted  with  mulberry-trees,  maples,  and  poplars,  festooned  with 
the  garlands  of  the  vine.  Inoian  com,  wheat,  and  pulse,  are 
cultivated  within  these  inclosures,  together  with  a  little  sainfoin, 
and  scarlet  trefoil.  The  only  difference  between  this  country 
and  Tuscany,  is,  that  it  is  in  a  less  artificial  state.  The  brooks 
are  left  to  follow  their  natural  course*;  their  banks  are  shaded  by 
large  trees,  and  the  graceful  irregularity  of  nature  is  combined 
with  the  richer  vegetation  produced  by  art. 

The  pastures,  with  their  numerous  nerds,  have  disappeared; 
a  few  oxen  for  the  plough,  some  little  black  horses,  and  sheep, 
are  the  only  animals  to  De  seen.  The  mountain  pastures  are 
Occupied  during  summer  by  the  migratoiy  flocks  from  the 
Maremme. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  have  estates  in  this  valley, 
where  they  come  to  pass  the  autumn,  and  to  receive  from  their 
tenants  thdr  share  of  the  harvest.  The  rest  of  the  farms  belong 
to  persons  of  prop^ty  residing  in  the  three  towns  of  Spoleto^ 
Fuligno,  and  Perugia. 
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Spoleto,  which  is  the  nearest  to  Rome,  is  remarkable  for  its 
singular  situation.  An  entire  mountain,  which,  from  a  distance, 
appears  to  belong  to  tlie  high  chain  of  the  Appennines,  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  torrent,  whose  waters  roar  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice.  This  isolated  mount^n  appears  to  have  been  chosen 
for  a  citadel  from  times  anterior  to  history,  for  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  one  of  those  walls  which  have  been  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Cyclops\  because  no  other  impropriate  one 
could  be  found  for  Uiem.  Upon  this  immense  foundation,  the 
empeh>r  Trajan,  at  a  later  period,  built  other  walls;  and  the 
dukes,  or  as  they  were  termed,  the  tyrants  of  Spoleto,  ejected  a 
fortress  on  the  point  of  the  rock,  whence  they  fearlessly  extended 
thrir  sway  over  the  whole  valley.  In  order  to  convey  a  supply  of 
water  to  this  nearly  inaccessible  summit,  they  caused  an  arch 
to  be  thrown  across  the  chasm  at  a  terrific  height.  It  has  neither 
the  nobleness,  nor  the  elegance  of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  but  it  has 
a  still  more  striking  effect  The  declivity  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  olive-woods,  gardens,  houses,  and  terraces,  quite 
down  to  the  plain.  All  the  mountains  round  Spoleto  abound 
with  consecrated  edifices. .  Here  an  ancient  convent  displays  its 
front  amidst  the  woods ;  and  there  you  see  a  number  ot  chapels 
which  were  formerly  the  residence  of  pious  hermits.  Farther  on, 
stands  a  church  decorated  with  a  long  colonnade;  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  faith  of  the  pilgrims,  whose  offerings  contri- 
buted to  erect  it.  By  the  side  of  the  road  is  shown  a  humble 
chapel,  where  a  taper  is  kept  burning  before  a  Madonna,  which 
is  protected  by  a  grating.  It  was  painted  by  Raphael,  when,  in 
his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Perugia,  under  Pietio 
Penigina 

Beyond  Fuligno,  where  the  valley  expands,  is  a  large  cathe- 
dral, the  noble  architecture  of  which  is  displayed,  without  ob- 
struction, to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the  church  degli 
Angfli^  the  metropolitan  of  the  order  of  St  Francis ;  and  at  a 
littfe  distance  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  stands  the  town 
of  Assisi.  Thence  the  valley  is  terminated  by  a  mountain 
of  gradual  ascent,  which  unites  the  two  ch^s  of  the  Appen- 
nines. The  ancient  city  of  Peruf^a  crowns  its  summit;  and 
on  the  opposite  fflde  the  view  extends,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
over  the  vallies  of  Thrasymenus,  winding  through  the  distance 
till  they  join  those  of  Arezzo  and  Florence. 

The  situation  of  Perusia  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen.- 
The  gentle  and  varied  slopes  which  surround  the  town,  artf 
coverra  by  innumerable  gardens,  filled  with  trellises,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  The  numerous  canals  which  water  these  gardens, 
together  with  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  the  fresh  and  elastic  air 
of  the  mountains,  constantly  refresh  vegetation,  and  miike  every 
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thing  look  smiling  and  verdant  Pasnng  through  these  bowers, 
you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  walls  which  defend  the  town, 
and  find  yourself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  ages  long  past  The 
streets,  which  are  spacious,  are  adorned  by  palaces  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  architecture :  Uie  lofty  domes  of  the  cathedrals  are 
seen  towering  in  the  air,  and  the  terraces  of  the  town  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country. 

Vales  still  more  umbrageous  and  picturesque,  conduct  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Thrasjonenus.  I  should  have  been  more 
struck  with  it,  if  I  had  not  seen  those  olT  Nerni  and  Albano. 
It  is  inclosed  by  wooded  and  verdant  hills,  which  are  reflected 
in  its  tranquil  waters,  but  offers  nothing  particularly  to  attract  the 
attentkm.    A  little  way  beyond  the  lake,  you  re-enter  Tuscany. 


FsBBABA,  October  5y  181S. 
Thbex  is  no  country  in  Eiu^pe,  nor  perhaps  in  the  world,  which 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  scenery  as  Italy.  The  traveller 
who  visits  its  difierent  provinces,  passes,  successively,  over  savage 
mountains,  and  cultivated  hills,  tnrough  fertile  vales,  and  desert 
plains.  His  eye  sometimes  rests  with  delight  on  smiling  fields, 
where  every  thmg  wears  an  aspect  of  social  happiness ;  while  in 
the  immediate  vicini^  of  these,  he  finds  other  regions,  which 
seem  destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  human  race. 

This  endless  variety  of  form,  assumed  by  nature  in  Italy, 
arises  from  two  causes,  alike  interesting  to  trace :  namely,  the 
orifjinal  structure  of  the  creation,  and  the  power  possessed  by  man 
of  impairing  or  increasing  its  beauty. 

The  influence  of  man  over  the  works  of  nature,  is  more  visible 
in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  because  she  has  no  wh^e  been  so  long 
subjected  to  his  empire.  The  vicissitudes  of  civilization  have 
caused  this  fine  country 'to  experience  every  various  degree  of 
prosperity  and  decline.  Its  history  presents  us,  in  a  manner 
with  a  series  of  experiments,  exemplifying  the  changes  which 
the  different  combinations  of  society  are  capable  of  effecting  in 
the  elementary  forms  of  the  globe. 

In  traverang  the  severs!  provinces  of  Italy,  the  different 
genius  of  their  ancient  governments 'is  still  plainly  discernible. 
Thus,  in  the  agriculture  of  Florence,  we  recognise  a  period  of 
the  highest  civmzation.  Every  thing  about  Grenoa  displays  a 
state  jealous  of  an  independence  often  endangered,  and  seeking 
to  preserve  it  by  rendering  its  territory  £fficult  of  access. 
The  ruins  of  Volterra  bear  testimony  to  its  subjection ;  and  the 
solitudes  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  indicate  the  careless  indif^ 
ference  of  the  government  of  the  church  in  matters  of  secular 
policy.     These  historical  testimonies  give  additional  interest  to 
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the  tour  of  Italy,  and  supply  the  political  economist  with  lessons 
«f  wisdom. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  a  rural  establishment 
in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  below  the  city  of  Crotona.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  yalley  a  lake  formerly  subnsted,  of  small  extent  in  itself, 
but  surrounded  by  marshes  which  diffused  their  pestilential  ex- 
halations all  around.  This  tract  belonged  to  the  order  of  St. 
Stq>hen,  but,  though  rich  and  extensive,  was  lost  to  cultivaticm, 
and  did  not  peld  any  revenue.  The  Tuscan  genius,  which  at 
that  epoch  fertihzed  and  embellished  whatever  came  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  suggested  to  the  Knights  of  St  Stephen 
a  plan  for  draining  the  lake  and  its  marshes. 

It  was  ingeniously  conceived,  and  skilfully  executed.  A  canal 
was  opened  mto  the  Amo,  which  carried  off  the  water,  reserving 
a  supply  to  be  distributed  at  pleasure  through  a  multitude  of 
seconoary  ones.  The  tract  thus  restored  to  cultivation,  was 
nearly  three  thousand  acres  in  extent.  It  seemed  most  natural 
to  thirow  the  whole  into  one  grand  domain,  with  a  suitable  man- 
sion in  the  centre.  But  the  Tuscans  of  those  times  were  too 
weU  acquainted  with  rural  affairs,  thus  to  consign  so  valuable  a 
tract  to  langour  and  inactivity.  Instead  of  one  rarm  only,  it  was 
divided  into  seventy,  separated  by  roads,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  bordered  by  canals,  forming  at  once  communi- 
cations  and  divisions.  On  each  farm  was  erected  a  rustic  dwell- 
ing, of  elegant  form,  and  regular  pro|x>rtion,  after  the  usual 
custom  of  Tuscany.  The  land  was  aistributed  into  meadow  and 
arable,  and  planted  with  trees,  some  of  them  bearing  fruit,  others 
foliage  only,  but  all  destined  to  support  the  vine,  with  whose 
festoons  they  are  now  loaded. 

I  turned  out  of  my  road  at  the  entrance  of  this  donudn,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  it,  and  observing  its  arran^ment  and 
cultivation.  I  walked  on  a  border  of  tun  by  the  side  of  innu- 
merable canals,  shaded  by  a  sort  of  natural  trellis,  whose  waters, 
distributed  over  the  meadows  by  sluices,  maintained,  in  the  mid 
heats  of  summer,  a  firesh  verdure,  which  charmed  alike  the  senses 
and  the  imagination. 

Each  of  the  farms  is  about  forty  acres—  a  size  sufficient  to 
enable  the  peasants  who  occupy  them  to  live  comfortably. 
The  produce  consists  of  com,  wine,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  silk ; 
and  each  farmer  keeps  a  pair  or  two  of  oxen  and  a  few  cows. 
At  the  ume  I  was  there,  they  were  busy  sowing  their  wheat.  The 
day  was  very  favourable,  for  a  gentle  rain,  which  fell  during  the 
ni^t,  had  softened  the  earth,  and  caused  it  to  yield  easily  to  the 
harrow.  Every  body  was  out  in  the  fields.  The  women  were 
employed  in  weeding.     The  father  held  the  plough^  and  traced 

"toe 


the  lurrow,  while  the  children}  drove  the  ox^n.    Behind  tbem 
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followed  the  sower,  with  measured  step,  scattering  the  grain  front 
a  linen  cloth  suspended  to  his  neck,  the  end  of  which  floated 
after  him  in  the  air  like  a  drapery.  An  appearance  of  joy  was 
diflused  over  the  whole  scene.  It  sprang  from  hope,  that  balm 
for  all  the  sorrows  of  life,  which  may  be  said  more  peculiarly  to 

E reside  over  the  day,  when  the  husbandman,  confiding  in  the 
ounty  of  Providence,  commits  his  seed  to  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  Though  threatened  by  innumerable  dangers,  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  gives  him  an  assurance  that  he  shall  still  see  his 
harvest,  in  the  fields  which  were  reaped  by  his  forefathers. 

The  plain  of  Crotona  displays  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
human  mdustry.  Nature  had  covered  it  with  a  lake :  industry 
has  transformed  it  into  fertile  meadows.  It  was  formerly  pesti- 
lential ;  it  is  now  salubrious :  it  was  formerly  a  desert ;  it  is 
now  inhabited  by  a  happy  population.  Every  thin^,  even  to  the 
streams  of  water,  is  formed  and  regulated  by  art ;  out  the  effect 
is  far  from  being  monotonous.  The  fields  are  so  verdant,  the 
trees  so  thick ;  uiere  is  such  a  buz  of  insects,  and  such  a  sin^nff 
of  birds,  that  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  wood, 
where  nothing  has  been  done  out  the  opening  of  a  few  roads,  and 
the  dealing  of  a  portion  of  the  land. 

Leaving  this  fertile  valley,  the  traveller  soon  after  arrives  at 
Arcsso.  Here  the  elegant  architecture  of  Florence  and  Tuscany, 
which  his  eye  seeks  in  vain  in  the  wretched-looking  towns  of 
Naples,  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  af  ain  appears.  Spacious 
pavements,  frequently  repaired,  render  Uie  streets  commodious 
and  clean.     The  promenades,  the  fountains,  the  buildings,  and 

Eublic  edifices  of  every  description,  throughout  Tuscany,  are 
ept  in  the  nicest*  repair,  and  respected  equally  with  private  pro- 
perty. Arezzo  is  situated  in  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Chiana,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Arno ;  but,  a  little  below  the  town,  that 
river  takes  a  wide  sweep  along  the  foot  of  the  high  Appennines, 
through  the  woods  of  Valloim)rosa,  and  does  not  reach  Florence 
till  after  a  long  circuit.  Here,  therefore,  the  road  leaves  it,  and 
pursues  a  shorter  course  over  the  calcareous  hills  which  occupy 
the  centre  of  Tuscany.  They  run  through  the  whole  of  tne 
territory,  as  fai*  as  Sienna  and  Montepulciano,  and  produce  the 
best  wines  in  Italy.  The  olive  also  grows  on  most  of  their  decU- 
vities ;  but  the  more  bare  and  stent  parts  are  covered  by  pine 
forests.  The  rose-colour  sainfoin  has  oeen  lately  cultivated  with 
success  on  these  hills.  I  saw  some  very  fine  crops  of  it  on  a 
farm  belonging  to  Colonel  Ricd.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
treasured  up  a  great  s^re  of  information,  has  reduced  to  prac- 
tice the  observations  made  by  him  in  an  extensive  course  ctf 
travelling.  He  has  purchased  the  flock  of  Spanish  sheep  brought 
into  Ttiseany  by  M.  de  Lasterie.     They  pass  the  summer  on  the 
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Appennines ;  and  he  has  prcj)ared  winter  quarters  for  them  on 
the  dry  hills  between  San  Casciano  and  Incisa. 

At  length  Florence,  with  its  neat  agriculture,  and  gracefully-* 
attired  population,  re-appears,  as  you  descend  from  the  neights  of 
San  Donato,  along  a  torrent  embanked  by  gardens  and  terraces. 
On  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Arno,  nature  seems  to  display  all 
her  bloom,  nor  is  it  possible  to  be  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  But  the  picture,  though  charming,  is  painted  m  water 
colours,  and  possesses  not  the  warm  and  vivid  tints  of  the  land- 
scapes of  the  south. 

There  is  great  pleasure,  when  you  are  travelling,  in  returning 
to  a  place  you  have  viated  before.  We  insensibly  contract  a  sort 
of  attachment  to  the  scenes  where  we  have  passed  our  time 
agreeably.  The  objects  which  surround  us  become  familiar  to 
us,  and  we  feel  ourselves  in  some  sense  at  home.  This  pleasing  I 
experienced  on  finding  myself  once  more  at  Florence,  in  the  same 
apartment  I  had  occupied  in  my  preceding  excursions.  The  win- 
dows  opened  upon  the  Arno,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  the 
resemblance  between  this  part  of  the  city  and  the  Louvre.  When 
I  recollected,  however,  that  the  buildmgs  which  embellish  that 

Siuarter  of  Paris,  were  erected  by  two  queens  of  the  Medici 
amily,  I  was  no  longer  surprized  at  the  conformity.  Italy  was, 
at  that  time,  exclusively,  the  land  of  the  arts,  ana  the  school  of 
taste ;  and  supplied  models  for  the  works  of  ornament  erected  in 
every  other  country. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival,  I  went  to  Pog^o  a  Cajano,  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Medici  family.  It  is  a  large  square 
building,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  Arno,  in  a  heavy 
yet  simple  and  magnificent  style  of  architecture,  which  has  since 
been  denominated  the  rustic  style.  A  balcony,  covered  by  the 
projecting  roof,  runs  all  around  it,  and  affords  a  delightful  view  of 
the  variea  scene  of  mountain  and  valley.  On  the  southern  front 
is  a  walled  garden,  filled  with  trellises  and  espaliers ;  the  others 
look  over  meadows  intersected  by  canals,  ana  shaded  by  various 
kinds  of  trees.  The  interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  but  its  ge- 
neral appearance  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman  of  good  property,  whose  object  has  been  to  render 
his  house  commodious,  and  his  estate  productive ;  planting  even 
his  avenues  with  fruit-trees,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit.  All  the 
works  of  the  Medici  family  are  of  the  same  character. 

The  country  between  Florence  and  Bologna  contains  little  that 
is  remarkable.  The  road  runs  along  the  lowest  range  of  the 
Appennines,  so  that  you  have  neither  the  sublimity  of  the  moun* 
tarn  scenery,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  valleys.  The  only  thing 
which  attracted  my  notice,  was  the  improvements  making  upon 
the  road.     The  works  of  diis  sort,  undertaken  or  completed  by 
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the  French  government  in  Italy,  during  the  last  five  years,  are 
astonishing.  Bridges  have  been  built,  precipices  levelled,  and 
the  communications  opened  all  over  the  country :  if  the  same 
improvements  should  be  continued  for  three  years  longer,  every 
part  of  Italy  will  be  rendered  easily  accessible. 

On  reaching  Filigare,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Appen-. 
nines,  on  the  confines  of  the  Bolo^ese  territory,  the  Adriatic, 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  lUyria,  ana  the  Alps,  burst  at  once  upon 
the  view,  and  a  new  scene  of  rural  opulence  and  fertility  presents 
itself.  The  poetic  vales  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo,  with  their 
magic  names  and  C3rpress  verdure,  have  disappeared.  The  radiant 
skies,  and  wild  luxuriance  of  the  south,  are  gone.  The  ash, 
the  willow,  and  the  alder,  re-appear  in  the  meadows :  com  and 
clover  fields  are  seen ;  and  the  landscape  assumes  the  vegetation 
and  the  tints  of  the  northern  climates.  The  cattle  have  Tost  the 
fierce  aspect  and  proud  gesture  of  the  wild  herds.  The  sleek 
heifers  of  the  Bolognese  are  seen  indolently  jpastiunng  in  the  rich 
meadows,  tended  by  children  who  are  playing  around  them. 
Nature  seems,  as  it  were,  drowsy  with  reflection,  and  every  where 
teems  with  abundance,  Here  fields  of  wheat  bend  under  the 
weight  of  the  ear:  there,  the  Indian  com  raises  its  orange- 
coloured  heads  to  the  height  of  twenty  palms.  Farther  on,  me 
waters  of  the  canal  are  seen  streaming  over  the  thirsty  meadows, 
and,  in  a  single  night,  restoring  their  verdure.  In  another  part, 
long  rows  of  water-melons  cover  tlie  ground  with  their  beautiful 
fruit  Towards  evening,  the  farmer  is  seen,  with  his  children, 
selecting  the  ripest  of  them,  which  the  latter  joyfully  pile  in 
heaps;  while  the  eldest,  unyoking  the  oxen  from  the  plough, 
brings  a  light  cart,  in  which  they  are  conveyed  home,  amidst  the 
jojrful  shouts  of  the  whole  family.  Nor  is  Uiis  exuberant  fertility 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  vine  displays  her  pur- 

Sle  clusters  from  every  tree,  and  ^ves  additional  luxuriance  to 
^is  scene  of  plenty. 
The  whole  country,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Po, 
to  Parma,  is  of  this  description ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
towards  the  Adriatic,  Ues  that  singular  and  desolate  rejrion,  knonn 
by  the  name  of  the  Polesino.  It  commences  above  Ferrara,  and 
widens  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  hke  the  Delta  of  Egypt. 

Bellinzona,  October  20, 1813. 

The  country  beyond  the  Polesino,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  Europe,  it  displays,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  steril  rocks,  all  the  various  riches  of  the  creation.  The 
traveller  contemplates,  with  awe,  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  whose  naked 
preciinces,  lost  amidst  the  clouds,  and  towering  towards  heaven. 
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reemed  calculated  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  terrestrial  thoughts ; 
while  the  plain,  through  which  he  pursues  his  easy  way,  abounds 
with  all  that  art  or  nature  can  contribute  to  render  tliis  life  de- 
lightful. The  sun  beams  with  a  pure  effulgence,  while  lofty 
trees  and  innumerable  streams,  refresh  and  skreen  the  earUi 
from  his  parching  rays ;  rendering  the  harvests  ever  plenteous, 
and  the  meadows  ever  verdant.  And,  as  if  to  protect  these 
blessings  from  every  danger,  the  same  hand  which  formed  the 
mountains,  has  prepared  at  their  feet  natural  basins  to  receive 
the  torrents  which  fall  from  them.  In  these  lakes,  their  fury 
is  tranquilized ;  they  assume  a  steady  level,  and  flow  in  peaceful 
waves  through  the  channels  which  human  art  has  prepared  for 
them.  Every  thing,  even  to  the  air  which  you  breathe,  is  pure, 
and  serene  in  this  delightful  region  of  Upper  Italy,  bounded 
hy  the  Alps,  and  by  tne  five  lakes,  whose  exquisite  scenery 
gives  additional  charms  to  the  l)eai^ty  of  the  landscapes. 

You  pass  throu^  the  finest  part  of  the  Milanese  in  going  to 
Lodi,  by  way  of  Cremona.  This  province,  called  the  Lodesan, 
from  the  name  of  the  former  city,  is  so  fertile,  and  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  that  very  litde  com  of  any  kind  is  cultivated 
in  it ;  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  being  found  more  pro- 
ductive. The  meadows,  which  are  irrigated  at  pleasure,  are 
mown  four  times  in  the  year,  and  yield  a  produce  superior  to  that 
of  the  finest  corn  land ;  for  the  crops  exceed  in  height  and  thick* 
ness  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Tne  herbage  consists  of  grassef , 
trefoils,  broaaJeaved  plants,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ranuncu« 
luses,  or  butter-cups,  which  make  the  fields  quite  gaudy  with 
their  yellow  flowers.  Two  of  the  crops  are  cut  green  for  the 
cows,  of  which  a  great  number  are  kept  here  ;  the  other  two  are 
made  into  hay,  for  winter  use.  The  cows  are  fed  all  the  sum- 
mer in  the  stables,  and  are  not  turned  out  till  the  latter  end  of 
autumn. 

Owing  to  the  great  richness  and  value  of  the  land,  the  farms 
of  the  Milanese  are  not  very  extensive,  seldom  exceeding  from 
fifty  t6  a  hundred  acres.  They  are,  however,  lar^r  Uian  in 
Tuscany,  because  grass  land  rec^uires  much  less  time  and  at- 
tention than  the  cultivation  of  frxuts,  vegetables,  ov  com.  The 
farmers  are  also  richer,  from  having  fewer  hazards,  and  less 
expences.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  principal  consists  in  the 
annual  purchase  of  catde ;  for,  by  some  unaccountable  nngula- 
rity,  the  cows,  after  the  third  generati<Mi,  always  degenerate  as 
milkers,  and  must  be  replaced  by  others  from  Switzerland ;  from 
which  country  all  the  horses  are  likewise  imported.  The  stock 
belongs  to  the  landlord ;  but  is  kept  up  at  the  expence  of  the 
tenant 
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The  whole  surface  of  the  country,  which  is^  perfectly  level, 
is  divided  into  plots  of  two  or  three  acres,  by  canals,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  it  at  pleasure.  This  copious  supply  of 
water  would  in  a  short  time  injure  the  quality  of  the  grass, 
were  it  not  for  a  thick  dressing  of  manure,  wmch  is  spread  on 
the  meadows  every  third  year.  Notwithstandinff  this  powerful 
corrective,  the  turf  degenerates  in  time,  and  the  polygamous 
and  umbelliferous  tribes  gradually  increase  at  the  expence  of 
the  grasses  and  trefoil.  The  irrigation  is  then  suspended,  and 
the  land  ploughed,  and  sown  tlie  following  spring  with  hemp, 
the  only  plant  capable  of  subduing  the  natural  vegetation 
on  this  soil.  Its  stems  rise  to  a  prodigious  height;  and, 
after  it  is  pulled,  the  land  is  occupied  with  a  crop  of  some  kind 
of  pulse  tul  spring,  when  it  is  sown  with  oats,  which  are  seen 
waving  in  the  wind,  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  These 
crops  are  suffered  to  exhaust  the  ground  previously  to  the 
wheat  being  sown,  lest  it  should  be  rendered  too  succulent 
by  an  exuberance  of  fertility.  Indian  corn  generally  follows, 
and  a  second  crop  of  wheat  concludes  the  course.  The  land 
is  then  left  to  itself;  and  a  winter-dressing  of  manure  being 
given  to  it,  soon  becomes  covered  with  fresh  herbage,  without 
reqiiirinff  to  be  sown.  As  soon  as  the  new  turf  is  become 
sunicientiy  thick,  the  sluices  of  the  adjoining  canal  are  drawn 
up,  and  it  is  laid  under  water. 

The .  canals  of  Lombardy  are  not  faced  with  brick,  as  .in 
Tuscany,  and  are  wider,  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance  of 
water.  Osier-beds  are  planted  all  along  the  sides,  by  way 
of  strengthening  the  banks.  Behind  mese  are  alders  and 
willows,  intermixed  with  large  plantations  of  poplars.  The 
latter  require  to  be  planted  at  considerable  distances,  for  they 
do  not  rise  pyramidically,  hke  the  cypress,  nor  do  they  grow 
close  and  round,  like  the  French  poplar,  but  spread  their 
branches  like  the  birch-tree,  and  aspire  to  an  immense  height 
The  canals  having  long  been  formed,  these  plantations  ar^ 
now  grown  up  to  their  full  size,  and  the  water  has  wc^n  the 
banks  into  little  indentations,  like  those  of  the  natural  brook. 
The  rugged  and  mossy  trunks  of  the  willows  hang,  covered 
with  ivy  and  convolvuluses,  over  the  stream.  The  poplara 
raise  their  symmetrical  stems  above  them,  like  a  vast  colon- 
nade, of  unequal,  but  mighty  proportions;  and  the  whole 
scene  is  at  once  smiling  and  graceful  in  the  details,  and  noble 
in  its  general  effect. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Lo^esan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tesino, 
this  fine  country  of  wood  and  meadow  terminates,  and  wide 
plains  appear,  extending  to  the  horizon.     Few  houses  or  peo>. 
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pW  9te  to  be  seen:  a  pale  monotonous  verdure  pervades  the 
whole.     You  now  enter  the  rice-grounds. 

Before  the  traveller  quits  Itafy, — while  he  yet  lingers  on  her 
utmost  limits,  one  would  say  that  she  is  desirous  of  pre- 
senting him  with  a  last  display  of  her  magnificence,  and  ner 
beauty.  On  the  shores  of  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  oriental  luxuriance, 
and  Alpine  grandeur,  unite  to  form  the  fairest  scenes  with 
which  tne  globe  is  embellished.  The  loftv  mountains,  where 
dwells  eternal  winter,  and  the  fertile  plains,  ^^  the  green 
abodes  of  life,'"*  are  brought  together  as  if  by  magic;  and 
every  various  tint  that  colours  tne  siuface  of  the  earth,  evary 
beautiful  form  that  adorns  it,  are  presented,  in  blended  suc- 
cession, to  the  eye.  The  plants  of  the  nortliem  and  southern 
climates  mingle  tneir  perfumes  in  the  same  valley :  the  orange- 
tree  grows  by  the  side  of  the  fir,  and  the  dtron  by  the  side  of  Uie 
cydsus. 

The  natural  advantages,  and  enchanting  scenery,  of  the  lakes 
of  Upper  Italy,  have  long  since  attracted  a  numerous  population 
to  their  shores.  The  hills  are  covered  with  habitations,  which 
are  not  palaces,  for  the  pounds  attached  to  them  would  not  have 
been  sufficiently  extensive.  Neither  are  they  cottages,  for  the 
inhabitants  are  too  wealthy  not  to  bestow  some  expense  on  their 
residences.  They  are  small,  but  ele^nt  and  commodious 
dwellings,  having  nothing  rustic  about  them  but  their  beautiful 
situation,  'and  the  trellises  by  which  they  are  shaded*  They 
are  surrounded  by  orchards,,  rising  on  terraces  one  above  the 
other,  in  which  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia  erow  together  ; 
while  the  streamlets  which  descend  from  the  Alps  brinff  with 
them  the  limpid  coolness  of  their  ices,  and  the  murmur  oi  their 
cascades.  The  verdure  of  the  hills  is  reflected  in  broken  images 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  a  moving  picture  painted  by 
nature,  as  if  to  shew  to  man  that  her  works  were  capable  of 
being  imitated. 

Tne  fineness  of  the  day  tempted  me  to  continue  my  way  to 
Switzerland  across  the  lake  of  the  Lugano.  As  I  approached 
the  Alps  the.  hills  became  higher,  the  houses  less  frequent,  and 
the  trellises  less  verdant  and  bowery.  The  fruit-trees  disap- 
peared, and  were  succeeded  by  the  lony  sons  of  the  forest,  whose 
vast  branches  were  bent  by  the  winds.  The  streamlets  became 
torrents,  and  poured  in  cascades  over  the  rocks.  The  song  of 
the  birds  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  distant  moan 
which  announced  the  approach  of  the  snow-storm  and  the 
tempest  The  air,  no  longer  embalmed  with  the  perfume,  of  the , 
orange-flowers,  was  filled  with  the  wild  odour  of  the  fir,  I  had 
now  Reached  the  last  turn  of  the  lake.     The  boat  enteiied  a  bay 
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surrounded  with  rocks,  where  the  pale  tint  of  the  Alpine  snows 
was  reflected  in  the  water ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  I  beheld 
immediately  before  me  those  mighty  mountains,  whose  majestic 
grandeur  seems  to  render  them  worthy  to  be  tlie  sovereigns  of 
Uie  world. 

I  disembarked  at  tlie  foot  of  the  rocks,  near  Lugano,  and 
pursued  my  way  towards  the  wild  secluded  vales  of  the  mountains, 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  feeling.  The  only  habitations  to  be 
seen  were  a  few  huts  scattered  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; 
and  I  heard  the  distant  tinkling  of  the  bells  of  the  flocks,  the 
sound  of  which,  repeated  by  the  echoes,  is  so  delightful  to  the 
ear  of  the  Swiss  shepherd.  These  simple  sounds,  one  of  the 
harmonies  of  the  Alps,  announced  the  approach  of  the  herds 
which  I  soon  after  met.  All  the  cattle  of  the  valley  were  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  for  the  winter.  The  shepherda 
did  not  wear  garlands  of  flowers,  as  on  the  day  of  their  departure 
to  the  pastures,  for  the  flower  season  was  passed;  but  each 
carried  a  green  branch.  The  villa^rs  left  their  work,  and 
came  out  of  their  cottages  to  meet  tneir  cows,  the  companions, 
of  their  winters,  and  the  supports  of  their  families.  The  ani- 
mals seemed  sensible  to  their  welcome,  and  each  of  them, 
recognizing  the  door  of  the  shed  where  it  had  been  reared, 
saluted  the  sheltering  roof,  and  the  family  of  its  master,  with 
joyful  lowing. 

The  traits  of  this  picture  could  not  be  mistaken:  I  beheld 
once  more  the  simple  scenes  and  manners  of  Switzerland ;  but, 
though  on  my  native  soil,  I  could  not  forbear  turning  a  last  look 
towards  Italy,  and^  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  regret,  I  bade 
a  final  adieu  to  that  delightful  country,  which  no  man  ever  quitted 
but  with  reluctance,  or  re-visited  but  with  renewed  pleasure. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Jf.  CASTELLAN  is  weU  fenmon  to  the  Foreign  Uterary  World  by  hit 
*^  Lettrei  sur  la  Morie,  VHelle^^orU,  ai  Corutantinople  ;**  to  which  hit 
Lettert  on  Italy  form  a  tegueL  The  Vitit  to  Italy,  of  which  he  gioet  an 
account  m  the  latter  toork,  wot  made  at  the  concbmon  of  the  latt  century, 

Thete  Lettert  are  valuablef  at  they  tend  to  thow  thit  deUghtJid  country 
in  a  new  point  of  view,  Jf.  CASTELLAN  traverted  Italy  with  the  eye 
and  enthutiatm  of  an  Artitt,  though  not  without  bestowing  due  attention  on 
the  remaint  of  antiquity  and  the  interetting  recoUectiont  with  which  the  teat  of 
Baman  greatnett  abowtdt.  Equally  attached  to  the  beautiet  both  of  Nature 
and  Art,  M,  CASTELLAN  hat  given  a  lively  and  spirited  tketch  of  a 
country  which  it  favoured  beyond  aU  othert  in  itt  delightful  tcenery,  and  in 
itt  rich  treatury  ofWorkt  of  Art, 
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LETTER  I. 


Pasiage  from  Corfu  to  Italy — Arrioal  at  Otranto — EatthqMkcM 

.  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplu— Temple  of  i/Rnenxt— Appearance 

qf  Otrqmio—Paeeage  to  BrmdiA^Vint  to  a  VtOa^The  Con- 

.  foenU  qf  Brindwr^tate  qf  the  Towtk^Dreseee  of  the  ItalioM. 


X  HE  passage  from  Corfii  to  Italy  does  not  in  general  occupy 
more  than  four*and-twcnty  hours :  we  were  eight  hour^  ere 
we  passed  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  visiting,  much  against 
our  will,  every  little  port.  During  the  night  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  presented  a  singular  and  imposing  appearance :  a  thick 
red-coloured  smoke  rolled  round  their  sides,  or  surrounded 
their  summits  with  a  fiery  girdle.  The  wind  added  strength^ 
to  the  flames  and  forced  them  into  long  sinuous  streams,  not 
unlike  torrents  of  lava,  which  seemed  to  blaze  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  displaying  their  shape  by  the  reflexion  of 
their  blaze.  In  short,  the  scene  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  volcanic  eruption ;  it  was,  however,  nothing  more  than 
the  burning  of  the  innumerable  spicy  shrubs  which  covered 
the  face  of  the  country;  an  operation  which  the  husbandmen 
find  very  useful  in  supplying  fresh  shoots  of  herbage,  the  sue* 
ceeding  spring,  for  their  flocks. 

At  length,  after  tacking  frequently,  and  having  approached 
very  near  the  shores  of  Epirus,  we  were  borne  back  on  the 
Isle  of  Faho,  or  the  Scogli,  which  are  indeed  nothing  but 
shelves  of  rocks.  A  few  half-starved  wretches  exist  here,  who 
were  unable  to  oflTer  us  provisions  of  any  kind,  not  even  water. 
Our  impatience  increased  when  we  beheld  the  Venetian  galleys, 
wliich  swept  through  the  channel  with  great  rapidity,  in  every 
p4rt  of  it,  by  means  of  their  powerful  tiers  of  oars^  and  which 
could  have  conveyed  us  instantaneously  to  oiu:  destination,  if 
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the  captains  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  lend  us  their 
assistance.  A  real  misfortune  was  now  added  to  our  per- 
plexity; calculating  upon  the  usual  length  of  passage,  the 
provisions^  whicli  vp e  h|id  not  spared,  w^re  nearly  ail  consumed^ 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  us  to  a  small  ration.  To 
add  to  our  difficulties  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  had 
corrupted  our  store  of  water.  This  disagreeable  situation  was 
becoming  very  alarming,  when  most  fortunately  a  favourable 
breeze  sprung  up  which  bore  us  through  the  channel,  and  our 
captain,  like  a  new  Achates,  called  out  ^' Italy,  Italy!"  and 
pointed  out  in  the  horizon  an  elevated  strip  of  land.  ^  Italy  1'' 
this  word  echoed  through  our  hearts,  which  beat  as  joyfully  as 
those  of  the  companions  pf  ^neas,  and  with  a  kind  of  rapture 
which  we  could  not  help  feeling — a  sentiment  which  every 
artist  would  have  felt  In  our  situation,  and  which  did  not  sur- 
prise even  our  Greek  sailors. 

Tbe  co9$t  of  the  ancient  Apulia  is  exactly  such  as  it  is  described 
iDy  y irgiL  and  it  forms  a  striking  opposition  to  the  deep  decli- 
vities of  tue  other  shore.  We  now  caught  sight  of  the  turrets 
qi,  Otra^tP)  and  with  every  sail  stretched  we  ran  to .  anchor, 
rejoicing  that'  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties, 
when  a  cannon-shot,  hissing  above  our  heads,  pierced  one  of 
citir  sails,  and  we  perceived^  on  the  other  side  of  the  roads,  a, 
g^allejr' whjch  made  a  signal  for  us  to  come  to,  and  send  on  board 
•  her.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  refused  such  a 
pressing  invitation,  and  we  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  a  second 
thne.'  Oiir  sailors  let  go  the  sail  in  terror,  and  the  captain  im- 
med&tely  entered  the  boat;  my  friend  accompanied  him,  and 
they  rowed  away  while  we  put  the  ship  about  to  await  the 
resist  of  this  ilUaugiiring  circumstance.  When  they  arrived 
on  board  the  gi^ley,  the  captain,  who  was  incensed  at  our  dis- 
regard of  his  signa^,  threatened  to  sink  our  little  vessel.  He 
had  imagined  it  helonged  to  some  fishermen  who  would  gladly 
oflTer  him  the  first-fruits  of  their  labour,  but  when  he  recog- 
nised a  French  officer  who  could  complain  of  this  violent  pro- 
ceeding, he  endeavoured  to  tr^at  the  matter  as  a  joke,  boasting 
of  his  skill'in  firing  so  as  to  attract  our  attention,  and  procure 
himself  the  pleasure  of  our  acquaintance.  My  companion 
told  him  that  his  pleasantry  was  rather  rough,  and  that  we 
should  have  preferred  a  little  \es^  address  and  more  circumspec- 
tion.' TTie  return  of  oUr  embassy  procured  us  the  liberTy  of 
cdmingto  anchor,  which  we  dirf  at  uie  entrance  of  the  roads  near 
a  mas3  of  rocks,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  small  church  is  built. 
Otranto  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance :  the  view  on 
the  right ^  is  terminated  by  the  extreme  point  of  the  rocks;  in 
front  lies  a  flat  shore,  which  serves  as  a    port  for  th?  uq- 
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thippfaig  of  g^odsy  and  a  steep  <»u86Wft^5  t^il^nbat^  by  two 
oolomnsi  and  leading  to  the  gate  6f  the  city,  tlitt  iSiore  h 
used  as  a  promenade  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  biick-^und 
a  few  elevated  spots  of  ground  are  ooverlsd  Wiih  telrdure. 

The  city  ci:tend^  on,  the  left,  ai>d  forms  at  the  extrfemit^  ti 
rounded  promontory.  It  is  built  on  a  platform  of  rocks  whif h 
fortiiy  the  shores  and  afford  a  pk'ot^tion  against  tlie  force  of  the 
sea  and  the  attacks  of  artillery.  'Hse  citadel,  which  i^as  biiilt  bf 
Alphonso  of  Arragon,  and  the  plan  of  which  is  difficult  to  be 
comprehended,  is  commanded  by  a  square  tower  which  sup- 
ports a  bellry  on  the  top,  to  alarm  all  the  coast  wh^n  the 
Turks  endeavour  to  land.  The  remembrance  of  the  horror^ 
suffered  during  the  siege  iti  1480  from  th^  Rius^ulmans  who 
mastered  the  city  and  threatened  the  suri'oundiiig  country,  still 
keeps  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  <lf  tratchfol  ala^m. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  the  kiiigdom  of  Naples.  In 
1450  one  was  felt  which  spread  terror  amongst  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  for  many  months  they  lived  in  fear  of  being 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  habitations.  The  province  of 
Otranto  suffered  extremely;  and  the  Terra  di  lavoro,  Abruzzo, 
and  Puglia  were  covered  .with  fOins.  Sohie  castles  were 
swallowed  up  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  behind  them; 
and  80,000  persons  are  computed  to  have  perished.  At  lengthy 
in  order  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  king  Alphonso  commanded 
a  procession  to  Brindisi,  to  the  ancient  cfanTch  of  Satita  Maria  dl 
Leuca,  situated  on  the  promontory  of  Otranto.  On  this  dpot 
formerly  stood  a  temple,  which  is  said  to  have  b^eii.that  of 
Minerva,  seen  by  ^neas  on  his  frrst  arrival  in  Italy. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  temples  of  Minerva  have 
resisted  the  attacks  of  time  better  than  those  of  any  other 
divinity — probably  because  this  goddess,  who  was  the  patroness 
of  wisdom,  foimd  more  ftlvour  in  the  ^yei^  of  ih^  Christians 
than  any  other  heathen  deity.  Whatever  be  the  reason  there 
certainly  remain  many  of  her  tetnples  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  churches.  We  may  mention  that  at  Athens,  which 
would  still  have  remainied  e^itire  but  for  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident; at  Rome  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,^  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva,  8ec. 

We  may  also  remark,  that  with  very  little  alteration  the 
statues  of  this  goddess  might  have  been  rendered  subservient 
to  the  Christian  worship,  and  that  many  of  the  ancient 
Madonnas  resemble  in  attitude  and  drapery  ^e  images  of 
Muierva ;  for  it  was  nearly  the  fifteenth  century  before  the 
Virgin  was  represented  holding  the  infant  Je^s. 

TTie  houses  of  Otranto  rise  above  the  line  of  ruins  Which 
surround  the  crumbling  walls,  and  croWn  them  in  an  agreeable 
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and  picturesqiie  maimer.  In  the  BimpUdtjF  of  their  form,  in 
their  flat  roo6,  in  the  terraces  by  which  they  are  terminated, 
and  in  the  small  windows  so  distant  from  one  another,  we  re- 
cognized the  style  which  painters  attribute  to  Italitui  buildings, 
and  which  differ  exceedingly  from  that  of  the  edifices  of  other 
countries. 

Diversity  of  climate  ought  always  to  govern  the  mode  of 
building.  Here  the  absence  of  snow  renders  useless  the  pin- 
nacles which  disfigure  our  houses.  The  necessity  of  breathing 
the  fi'esh  air  in  the  night,  and  th«  custom  of  sometimes  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air, are  the  causes  of  their  terraces  and  verandas; 
while  their  windows,  being  few  and  small,  admit  less  heat  into 
the  interior  of  their  habitations.  The  Italians,  however,  have 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  pursue  the  taste  of  their  ances- 
tors; and  we  may  see  they  still  inherit  their  genius  by  the 
character  of  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  their  buildings,— from  the  simplest  cottage  to 
palaces  and  temples. 

In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  performing  quarantine 
we  were  not  allowed  time  to  examine  the  interior  of  Otranto ; 
we  were  therefore  not  able  to  judge  of  its  riches  and  its  popu- 
lation, which  is  said  to  amount  to  3000  souls.  The  quay  was 
covered  with  merchandizes,  and  the  number  of  ships  which 
frequented  the  port  made  us  conclude  that  commerce  was  in  a 
flourishing  state :  the  city  also  appeared  busy  and  active.  In 
the  evening  we  perceived  on  the  beach  some  equipages  more 
rich  than  elegant,  and  some  gentlemen  on  horseback  well 
mounted.  The  pretty  peasant  girk  wore  bodices  of  taffeta 
and  sddrts  of  white  muslin,  and  their  heads  were  covered  with 
straw  hats  or  silk  handkerchie£i.  Until  the  night  was  fiir  ad- 
vanced the  air  resounded  with  strains  of  music,  and  with 
melodious  voices  mingling  with  the  soimd  of  all  kinds  of 
instniments. 

Our  passage  from  Otranto  to  Brindisi,  where  we  were  to 
finish  the  period  of  our  quarantine,  was  very  short.-  Our 
hearts  seemed  to  expand  with  the  thought  that  we  should 
shortly  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  that  after  a  period  of  captivity,  too  long  for  our 
wishes,  we  should  be  permitted  to  traverse  a  land  which  we 
almost  considered  as  our  own  country. 

The  city  of  Brindisi  is  built  upon  a  point  of  land,  the  angle 
of  which  juts  into  the  port.  A  lofty  column  of  ancient  white 
marble  rises  on  this  spot,  surmounted  witli  a  rich  composite 
capital ;  and  near  it  lie  the  pedestal  and  base  of  a  similar  column 
virbich  they  told  us  had  been  transported  to  Lecca,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  so  called,  where  it  adorns  the  principal 
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square^  and  supports  the  statue  of  the  tutelaiy  saint  The 
other  edifices  of  Brindisi  are  constructed  of  brick  and  stone; 
churches  covered  with  roofe  of  flat  tiles,  or  with  depressed 
domes^  with  their  square  and  arcaded  belfrys  supported  by  little 
ct^umns,  gave  us  a  good  idea  of  the  Lombara  architecture  which 
preceded  the  revived  style,  and  which  displayed  a  character 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  crowd  of  buildings  of  later  ages 
where  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  lost  in  the  excess  of  useless 
ornament,  and  in  the  contortion  of  every  architectural  part. 
Here  and  there  palm  trees  rise,  intermingled  with  a  few 
cypress  and  other  trees,  which  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
buildings,  and  render  their  outline  very  picturesque. 

At  length  the  period  of  our  qufurantine  expired.  Impatient 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  once  more  walking  at  liberty,  and  to 
satisfy  our  cunosity,  we  traversed  the  city  in  every  direction. 
After  having  been  so  long  shut  up  in  our  little  vessel  without 
the  least  exercise,  the  height  of  every  thing  we  saw,  and  the 
length  of  the  streets  appeared  prodigious  to  us ;  every  new 
object  drew  from  us  an  exclamation  of  joy  or  of  surprise,  and 
the  view  of  the  country  above  all  produced  the  most  delicious 
sensations. 

This  taste  was  paii;icularly  gratified  by  a  visit  to  a  villa, 
which  possessed  great  attractions  for  the  artist  and  the  an- 
tiquarian. Although  the  buildings  were  slaking  into  ruin,  and 
the  gardens  were  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  Nature,  who 
seemed  to  have  asserted  over  them  all  her  rights,  we  were  no 
less  surprised  than  enchanted  by  recognising  in  this  situation 
all  the  characteristic  marks  of  an  ancient  villa.  These  it  has 
preserved  by  reason  of  its  never  having  ceased  for  ages 
together  to  belong  to  contented  families,  who,  averse  to  change, 
'  thought  it  was  sufficient  if  they  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who  had  not  therefore  been  tempted  to  make 
any  change  in  the  order  and  ancient  disposition  of  the  place. 

It  is  not  built  on  a  very  regular  plan,  and  the  builder  has 
confined  himself  to  the  advantages  which  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  afforded,  which  is  supported  in  some  places  bv  terraces, 
under  which  there  are  vaulted  halls,  ornamented  with  stuccoes 
and  paintings,  and  which  served  ^e  ancient  proprietors,  as 
they  may  still  serve  the  present,  as  a  refuge  during  the  intense 
heat. 

The  part  which  appeared  best  preserved  was  a  large  gallery 
(ambulacrum) y  shadowed  by  a  very  ancient  vin^  if  one  may 
judge  fiY>m  the  size  of  the  branches,  which  twines  itself  around 
the  marble  columns.  Most  of  the  capitals  bear  marks  of  an- 
tiquity; their  form  is  very  simple:  it  consists  of  a  square 
basket,  on  the  planes  o  (which  are  carved  in  relief  the  symbols 
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of  egriculture,  or  animals,  such  as  sheep,  goats^  &c.  A  few  of 
these  capitals,  which  exhibit  marks  of  repur,  clearly  of  modem 
date,  enable  us  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  antiquity  of 
(be  others. 

,  Less  curious  to  examine  the  city  of  Brindisi  than  to  dis- 
tinguish amidst  modem  stmctures,  or  those  of  the  middle  age, 
traces  of  the  ancient  Brundusium,  we  should  have  preferred 
calling  up  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  to  convernng  with  the 
present  inhabitants.  However,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  living,  and  we  prepared  to  pay  some  visits.  Our  first 
was  to  the  Governor  of  Brindisi;  he  could  not  receive  us^  as 
he  was  in  the  access  of  a  fever.  Our  next  was  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  he  was  too  iU,  and  had  been  carried  into  the 
country.  This  account  gave  us  much  concern,  as  he  was  re- 
presented as  a  very  respectable  character,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  lover  of  the  arts.  He  possesses  a  rich  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities. 

The  convents  only'were  left,  to*  give  us  an  idea  of  the  society 
of  Brindisi :  let  not  this  sentence  astonish  the  reader,  for  his 
surprise  must  soon  cease.  The  cloister  and  societvl  these 
certainly  in  former  times  were  incompatible  expressions,  but 
they  are  now  no  longer  so^^we  are  told  that  the  Jesuits  gave 
to  their  order  the  title  of  a  society,  and  that  in.&ct  they  caused 
a  revolution  in  the  monasteries,  which  seem  from  this  period 
to  have  almost  become  the  asylum  of  toleraace,  politeness,  and 
proper  enjoyment.  The  mouks^  without  losing  any  of  the 
dignity  of  their  situation,  h^e  adopted  the  tone  and  manners 
of  polished  society.  This  change  is  very  perceptible  at  Brin- 
disi, where,  without  any  exaggeration,  nearly  half  the  people 
are  inhabitants  of  convents.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple : 
in  a  confined  situation,  possessing  neither  Ae  advantages  of 
industry  nor  of  commerce,  the  citizens  are  exposed  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  to  obstinate  maladies^  which  make  them 
prefer  the  comfort  and  assistance  which  association  affords  to 
the  solitude  of  a  private  lamily :  the  poverty  of  mafny  indi- 
viduals is  another  powerfiil  cause.  In-  the  convents  are  found 
cheerfiil  company,,  games  of  all  kinds,  and  music  ^y  §o  that,  in 
fact,  their  apartments  are  become  saloons.  We  have  visited 
several  convents  of  females :  the  ladies  crowded  into  the  room/ 
and  shewed  much  anxiety  to  see  us ;  they  overwhelmed  us 
with  questions  as  fiivolous  as  our  answers,  but  some  delight- 
fiil  music  came  to  our  assistance ;  voices  such  as  we  then 
heard  are  only  found  in  cloisters ;  the  hymns  sung  in  perfect 
harmony:,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, produced  a  great  effect — ^it  seemed  aknost  like  a  con- 
cert of  angels  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  sky.*    Abundance 
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of  refreshments  were  offered  us,  and  we  departed  with  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  these  religious  establishments. 

We  have  mentioned  the  poverty  of  the  town ;  the  interior 
of  it  is  consequently  gloomy  and  silent ;  the  least  article  of 
luxury  cannot  be  obtained  here  3.  in  fiifct,  sickness  has  depopu-  | 

lated  whole  streets.    There  are  some  large  houses  which  are  [ 

called  palaces,  but  they  are  uninhabited,  and  the  long  grass 
waves  in  their  court-yards;  the  proprietors  have  fled  to  seek  jP 

elsewhere  a  purer  idr,  and  a  less  monotonous  life ;  on  the 
walks  a  few  women  may  b«  seen,  and/now  aod  theo  aom^'  I 

monks.:  we-  rem^ked  tiMree  heavy'^buUt  coaobes  drawin  by 
mules  i  they  contajned  monks. 

The  pcwt,  wtfeich  should  ptresent  an  ammated  pioture  of  mer- 
chandize and  commercial  bustle,  is .  even  more  duU  than  the 
town;  it  only  displays^  a  stranded  galley  and  a  few  boats. 
The  works  ordered  by  Govemine&t  languish,  itfording  em- 
ployment to  some  gaUey-slaves,  who  are  guarded  by  ahsost 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  sickly  and 
diseased :  the  usual  food  of  both  is  large  white  onions,  and  the  f  ^ 

inhabitants  do  not  &re  much  better.    Troops  of  beggars  assail  \  \ 

the  church,  and  the  doors  of  the  convents,  where  soup  is  dis- 
tributed :  misery  is  here  so  great,  and  disease  so  extended,  that 
one  hospital  was  not  sufficient,  and  they  were  obliged  to  erect 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  seem  to  enjoy  an 
easier  life,  at  least  if  one  may  judge  by  the  costume  of  the 
women,  which  is  very  neat.  t 

In  general,  I  believe  there  is  no  country  where  dress  is  more  *  ^ 

elegant  and  rich  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — ^it  varies  k 

from  canton  to  canton,  and  from  village  to  village,  with  the 
strangest  singularity.  The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Briu- 
disi  appeared  very  remarkable,  especially  of  the  men,  who  /: 

wear  our  feshions  of  fifty  years  since ;  our  fashions,  indeed,  ^, 

make  the  tour  of  Europe,  but  they  arrive  very  late  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Paris,  which  is  the  centre  of  activity,  necessarily 
possesses  less  influence  in  proportion  to  distance;  fashions 
there  are  like  the  flowers  which  bloom  during  the  day,  and  ,  } 

&de  at  night ;  carried  into  the  provinces  they  live  a  little 
longer,  aiid  when,  at  last  they  reach  foreign  countries,  they  v* 

take  root  and  flourish  there  a  long  time.  y 
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Deparlure  from  Brindisi-^San  Vito  della  Macchia — Fine  land-' 
«cap0-— Ottora — Monopoli — Ruins  of  Egnatia —  PoUgnano-^ 
Singular  Caverns — Mola — Bari — Fine  tract  of  Country — GSo- 
vinazzo-^Jbwne  on  the  Coast — Ancient  roads  —  Barletta — 
Description  of  the  field  of  Cann<B — the  Tavogliere  of  La  PagUa 
— Fine  mountcdn  view — Bovino — Beaut\ful  scenery — Jriano — 
Plain  of  JveUino-^Monte  Vtrgine-^Cemetery  of  the  White 
Benedictines. 

tV  E  set  off  from  Brindisiy  and  it  was  too  late  ere  we  reached 
San  Vito  della  Macchia^  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  this  little  town  to  advantage,  which  we  were  told  would 
well  repay  the  trouble.  It  is  also  called  San  Vito  degli  Schiavt^ 
from  a  tradition  that  it  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the 
15th  century  by  slaves,  who  erected  there  a  magnificent 
church  and  a  splendid  palace.  We  had  no  opportunity  of 
judging  of  these,  but  we  were  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the 
founders  had  extended  very  little  of  their  munificence  to  their 
inns,  for  that  where  we  lodged,  and  which  was  the  best  or 
rather  the  only  one,  was  very  miserable^  and  yet  the  popu- 
lation amounts  to  4000  souls. 

The  f^etiurino  did  not  &ii  to  awaken  us  an  hour  before  our 
departure,  that  we  might  not  make  him  wait,  as  we  had  a 
day's  journey  of  35  miles  before  us. 

The  sun^  as  it  arose,  discovered  a  very  interesting  country. 
The  chain  of  the  Apennines  was  on  our  left,  and  the  blue 
summit  of  these  mountains  had  a  very  picturesque  effect.  On 
our  right  the  sea  burned  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
seemed  to  pour  down  from  the  top  of  an  ancient  fortress  ceHleA 
Santa  Sabina,  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  coast.  Here  and 
there  some  trees  were  scattered,  and  some  shepherds'  huts, 
whilst  the  flocks  were  seen  hastening  to  the  pasture  grounds. 
We  could  also  perceive  the  little  town  of  Ostuni,  situated  on 
a  hill,  and  surrounded  with  woods,  which  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants with  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  The  appearance  of  the 
country,  the  fine  weather^  the  open  air,  ana  the  exercise^ 


seemed  to  •trengthen  us,  and  give  an  appetite.    We  urired 
in  this  disposition  ai  Ottai'a,  where  we  were  to  dine. 

Our  vehicle  stopped  in  the  yard  of  the  most  wretched  and 
dilapidated  inn  which  can  be  imagined.  The  Vetturino  hav- 
ing told  us,  that,  as  we  had  still  a  considerable  distance  to  go, 
we  could  only  stop  a  very  little  time,  immediately  left  us,  and 
bestowed  all  his  attention  on  his  horses ;  we  had  then  to  run 
from  house  to  house  to  collect  some  miserable  provisions  for 
our  still  more  miserable  dinner.  It  was  nevertheless  very  Igte 
when  we  arrived  at  Monopoli,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  them  to  open  the  gates. 

Before  resting  an  entire  day  in  this  town,  we  could  not  resist 
the  desire  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egnatia,  to 
which,  it  is  said,  this  town  owes  its  origin.  The  walk  was  very 
agreeable  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  directed  our  steps 
towards  the  Abbey  of  San  Stephano,  formerly  a  commandery 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  through  odorous  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons  which  surrounded  it.  At  a  little  distance,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  there  stands  a  small  fortress,  protected 
by  artillery,  and  garrisoned  by  some  soldiers,  who  are  always 
ready  in  case  of  alarm,  on  the  signal  of  the  gtiardta-martna,  to 
march  towards  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  attacked :  soon 
afterwards  we  arrived  at  the  scire  of  Egnatia. 

The  spectacle  of  a  town  in  ruins  and  depopulated,  is  one 
which  ought  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  historian,  the  man  of 
observation,  and  the  artist;  the  one  find  traditions,  the  other 
sensations,  and  the  third  picturesque  effect ;  and  all  of  them 
deplore  the  disasters  of  a  powerful  city,  whose  history  has 
perished  froni  the  memory  of  man. 

The  traces  of  the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of  the  city  are 
visible,  but  wfe  could  not  find  the  temple  of  which  preceding 
travellers  have  spoken ;  nor  did  we  penetrate  into  the  place 
wliich  is  called  il  Parco,.and  which  has  a  subterraneous  vaulted 
corridor  lighted  with  glass.  The  other  edifices,  as  the  halls  of 
baths,  tombs,  aqueducts,  Sec.  present  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ruins,  round  which  parasitic  plants  have  climbed.  Egnatia 
did  not  answer  our  expectations,  notwithstanding  all  our  desire 
to  see  it. 

Prom  Monopoli  to  Polignano  we  followed  the  sea-coast, 
where,  at  stated  distances,  guards  are  placed.  The  country 
is  more  fertile  than  picturesque,  and  is  planted  with  olives 
and  vines. 

Polignano  is  a  pretty  little  town,  built  upon  rocks,  which 
are  hollowed  into  caverns,  into  which  the  sea- water  flows,  and 
which  may  be  traversed  in  boats;  they  descend  into  them 
from  the  town  by  staii-s  cut  in  the  rock.    The  population  ii 
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reckoned  at  4000  souls,  and  includes  many  respectable  femi- 
lies ;  the  country  around  produces  good  wine  and  fruits^  and 
the  port  excellent  fish.  . 

Mola,  where  we  dined,  and  which  is  called  Mola  di  Ban,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Mola  di  Gaftta,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Naples  to  Capua.    It  possesses  a  citadel,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  Athenian  colony,  on  a  point  which  P^^^ J^*^ 
the  sea.    The  inhabitants,  who  are  reckoned  at  ^8000,  have 
preserved  nothing  of  the  taste  and  politeness  of  their  ancestors  j 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark ;  some  soap  and  leather  manu- 
factories render  them  filthy  and  unhealthy :  there  is  al8jf>  a 
custom-house  and  a  salt  warehouse.    After  having  travelled 
during  the  day  on  a  very  flat  but  rocky  and  fatiguing  road,  we 
arrived  at  Bari,  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  on  this  coast. 
Every  little  town  which  we  have  passed  through  on  our 
route,  boasts,   perhaps  with  reason, -of  the  importance  which 
its  antiquity  confers  on  it,  or  of  the  historical  facU  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre.  The  inhabitants  never  fail  to  relate  everv 
revolution,  vicissitude,  and  disaster,  whict^^^n  be  remembered, 
and  to  name  the  emperors,  kings,  and  bisnops,  and,  in  short, 
every  important  personage  who  has  given  them  cause  to  gneve 
or  rejoice.    The  vicissitudes  which  Bari  has  experienced,  have 
left  it  very  few  relics  of  antiquity;  all  that  we  saw  was  an 
ancient  mile-stone  marked  the  28th. 

Oct.  26. — On  leaving  Bari  we  were  much-delighted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  so  well  cultivated  and  sowed,  as  it  were, 
at  small  distances  with  little  towns,  all  situated  on  the  bordere 
of  the  sea,  with  convenient  ports  for  small  craft,  and  surrounded 
with  rural  farms,  cottages,  and  villas,  which  gave  an  idea 
of  the  riches  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  We  distinguished, 
in  the  gardens,  plantations,  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  arbours 
of  vines,  hedges  of  laurels,  and  parterres  bordered  with  cut 
box,  containing  all  the  flowers  of  the  season.    We  also  tra- 
velled through  woods  of  large  olive-trees,  which  stretched 
nearly  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  through  fields  covered 
the  cotton  plant.    At  this  period  of  the  year  many  Albanians 
pass  over  into  Italy  to  assist  the  labourers ;  and,  as  they  pre- 
serve their  costume,  we  had  much  pleasure  in  recognising  in 
Italy  the  habits  and  manners  of  Greece.    The  citizens  and 
peasants  whom  we  met  on  our  route  were  well  cloathed  and 
mounted ;  they  saluled  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  possessed 
an  air  of  happiness,  fix)m  which  we  inferred  they  were  weU 
governed :  the  municipal  administration  is,  in  fact,  well  con- 
ducted.   Each  of  these  little  towns  possesses  respectable  pub- 
lie  estabUshm^nts,  academies  for  youth,  and  hospitals  for  the 
poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  destitute. 
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Giovenazzo,  the  first  of  these  towns  after  Bari^  is  old,  and 
l>uilt,  it  is  said,  .on  the  ruins  of  Natiolo  or  Netio ;  but  the 
period  of  its  construction  is  uncertain  :  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  its  cathedral  is  in  a  good  style  of  architecture.  The 
population  is  said  to  amount  to  5,1200.  A  few  miles  jfiirther  on 
lies  Molfetta,  a  modem  town,  whose  inhabitants,  in  number 
3000,  are  said  to  be  very  industrious.  Then  follows  fiesceglia^ 
built  on  a  rock  which  is  washed  by  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  houses 
of  the  peasants  are  all  built  on  the  same  model ;  at  first,  on 
the  authority  of  former  travellers,  we  imagined  them  to  be 
ancient  tombs,  which  they  resemble  in  form  :  they  are  built  in 
isolated  situations,  and  rise  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
plains  and  pasture  grounds,  for  here  the  Taooliere  commences. 
(See  Plate  L) 

Trani,  like  the  other  towns  situated  on  the  coast,  is  built  of 
a  yellowish  stone,  which  does  not  grow  darker  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  which  gives  the  edifices  a  light  plea- 
sant appearance.  This  town  contains  some  curious  monuments^ 
and  b  inhabited  by  many  of  the  nobility.  The  population  is 
reckoned  at  14,000  souls ;  but  it  possesses  less  commerce  than 
Barletta,  where  we  arrived  very  late  with  an  intention  of  stay- 
ing two  days. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Magna  Grsecia  was  intersected 
by  an  infinite  number  of  roads;  and  although  the  Via  Appia 
was  the  most  celebrated,  there  were  many  others  equally  good, 
and  constructed  with  the  same  care — such  as  the  Domitiana, 
the  Herculeana,  that  of  Campania  or  the  Consularis,  the  No« 
lana,  the  Latina,  the  Egnatiana,  and  the  Brusiana,  which  led 
from  Reggio  to  Calabria.  These  roads  had  all  their  different 
branches ;  at  present  there  is  only  one  great  road,  which 
traverses  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  in  bad  repair. 

The  street^)  of  Barletta  are  straight  and  well  paved ;  the 
avails,  which  are  a  mile  in  circuit,  are  solidly  constructed^  and 
the  citadel  is  strong :  they  shew,  to  strangers  the  OrfanomOy 
or  retreat  for  orphans,  two  schools  of  polite  learning,  and  some 
churches.  Here  resides  the  Reggio  Portolano,  who,  under  the 
command  of  the  royal  chamber  of  Naples,  inspects  the  pro- 
viiFions  which  are  collected  in  the  Capitanate  and  the  territonr 
of  Bari.  Here  also  the  Royal  Council  of  Commerce  is  held, 
and  this  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Salt 
Manufactories,  and  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  Malta,  who  holds 
the  assemblies  at  which  the  Knights  bring  proof  of  their  no- 
bility.   The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  16^000. 

We  now  made  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  field  of  Cannae.  The 
expression  which  is  Applied  to  designate  the  theatre,  where 


the  pride  of  the  monarch-people  was  humbled,  gl^^  ft  strong 
idea  of  the  traces  which  this  terrible  catastrophe  has  left  on 
the  mind,  and  of  the  consternation  which  seized  the  people 
of  that  day,  and  which  has  descended  to  their  posterity — the 
plain  is  called,  II  campo  di  sangue,  or  the  Field  of  Blood.  It  is 
very  sterile,  and  contains  only  a  few  scattered  villages,  and 
crowds  of  cattle  which  with  their  rude  conductors  wander  about 
in  the  pathless  waste.  After  having  left  on  our  right  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Castle  of  Barletta,  situate  some  miles  from  that  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  we  crossed  that  river  by  a  bridge. 
This  stream  is  the  ancient  Aufidus,  which,  in  the  sanguinary 
contest  at  Cannae,  was  covered  with  floating  corpses.  When 
we  had  crossed  the  river  we  entered  an  immense  plain,  which, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  did  not  contain  a  single  tree. 
We  were  only  interrupted  by  numerous  flocks,  which  were 
spread  over  this  sterile  land  ;  from  morning  to  night  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  barking  of  shepherd-dogs,  the  shouts  of 
their  masters,  and  the  sound  of  their  horns,  vnth  which  they 
answered  one  another,  or  collected  their  flocks. 

We  passed  some  very  miserable  villages — San  Caasano,  La- 
tomba,  and  Cirignola ;  between  Cirignola  and  La  Stornara  we 
passed  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiatiuro  delU  peeorej  which 
lead  from  Foggia  the  capital  of  the  province — the  one  towards 
Ascoli,  the  other  towards  Canosa.  We  arrived  very  late  at 
Ordona,  an  inn  surrounded  by  some  huts,  where  we  could 
get  nothing  but  rushes  to  sleep  on.  Having  foreseen  the  ab- 
solute nakedness  of  this  land,  we  luckily  provided  ourselves 
with  some  viands,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
procure  there. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  Tavohere  of  La 
Puglia,  of  which  we  have  traversed  the  greater  part.-  They 
give  this  name  to  the  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Apennines,  and  which  extends  from  Civitare 
to  Andria,  in  length  about  70  miles,  and  in  breadth  30.  This 
vast  plain  of  pasturage  is  frequented  by  a  set  of  people,  whose 
cattle  successively  consume  the  herbage  of  every  part ;  yet  it 
would  maintain  more  human  creatures  than  it  does  cattle  at 
present,  if  the  system  of  pasturage,  which  is  favoured  by  the 
Government  from  pecuniary  motives,  were  not  preferred  to 
tillage.  At  the  present  moment  the  Tavoiiere  supports  im- 
mense flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  it  is 
reckoned  at  425,600  ducats. 

At  some  miles  from  Ordona  we  began  to  remark  the  pro- 
gress of  Vegetation ;  first  a  few  thickets,  and  then  some  plan- 
'  tations  of  olives,  which  certainly  were  sufiiciently  distant  from 
one  another.    At  length  we  perceived  the  mountains  so  long 
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wished  <br,  ftod  by  theif  blue  tint  could  see  they  were  coTered 
with  vast  forests ;  as  we  approached  them  we  felt  a  sensation 
of  delight  which  can  be  experienced  by  none  but  painters — 
their  forms  gradually  expanded,  and  the  outlines  of  each 
became  visible,  and  we  could  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  trees  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  the  little  villages 
and  rand  habitations  built  on  their  sides.  We  now  began  to 
ascend  a  more  elevated  country ;  the  cattle  of  Sauri  is  the  first 
object  in  this  interesting  picture ;  it  commands  the  plain  inter- 
sected by  the  windings  of  the  Cervaro  j  Bovino  next  pr^ented 
itself  to  our  attention. 

This  town  must  formerly  have  been  of  much  importance, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
the  marbles,  medals,'  and  other  antiquities  which  are  found 
in  turning  the  ground.  We  had  20  miles  to  go  ere  we 
reached  Ariano,  so  having  dined  in  haste,  favoured  by  the 
most  beautiful  weather  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  all  the  en- 
chantment of  the  sylvan  pictures,  which  unfolded  themselves 
to  our  eyes  during  the  remainder  of  this,  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding days.  Sometimes  the  road  lay  along  narrow  parapets, 
raised  on  and  bounded  by  deep  declivities ;  sometimes  it  was 
elevated  on  lofty  causeways,  and  now  it  was  formed  of  bridges 
thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  in  order  to  leave  a  free  passage  to 
the  wintry  torrents;  farther  on  it  descended  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallies;  then  we  followed  the 
windings  of  streams,  whose  rapid  waters  dashed  past  rocks 
which  impeded  their  course,  or  finding  a  smoother  channel, 
murmured  through  the  meadows,  beneath  the  shade  of  nut- 
trees  and  alders. 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  year,  vegetation  was  still  rich 
and  abundant ;  in  the  plains  which  we  had  quitted  the  trees 
had  become  bare,  and  the  meadows  scorched  up  by  the  heat, 
and  covered  with  dust:  but  here  the  trees  bore  the  rich 
livery  of  autumn,  the  vines  glowed  with  a  purple  hue,  and 
the  transparent  grapes  fostered  by  a  refreshing  dew,  hung  in 
dusters  fix>m  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  orchards,  from  which  Pomona  filled  her  ruddy 
baskets,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  cloathed 
with  the  unfhding  verdure  of  the  pine. 

Occasionally,  isolated  and  arid  rocks  rose  before  us,  crowned 
with  ancient  castles,  whose  pyramidal  keeps  were  now  only 
the  refuge  of  ravens,  or  the  boast  of  noble  fitmilies,  whose 
origin  they  recalled.  The  picture  varied  every  instant  j  when 
we  traversed,  in  the  morning,  a  deep  valley,  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  generally  covered  the  greater  part  of  it,  while 
the  opposite  heights  burned  with  all  the  rays  of  the  rismg 
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sun ;  these  rays  darting  through  the  summitB  of  the  rockf^ 
pierced  in  luminous  columns  the  mass  of  dense  vapours  which 
were  collected  in  the  valley ;  while  at  night  the  immense  disk 
of  that  brilliant  luminary  sinking  before  us,  illuminated  all 
our  path.  Before  it  disappeared,  it  seemed  to  communicate  a 
rapid  motion  to  a  million  of  floating  atoms  in  the  inflamed 
atmosphere,  which,  as  it  sunk,  were  plunged,  like  ourselves, 
into  the  shade  and  the  stillness  of  night. 

I  have  traversed  many  countries,  all  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  scenery ;  I  have  travelled  through  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  livelier  plains  of  my  own 
country,  but  I  have  no  where  met  with  such  a  rich  union  of 
picturesque  objects  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  more  temperate,  and  the 
air  more  pure  than  that  of  Campania ;  the  towns  are  almost 
all  of  thopi  built  upon  the  sides  of  hills ;  the  elevation  of  the 
ground,  and  its  mountainous  form,  render  it  colder  than  Cam- 
pania ;  indeed,  frost  commences  at  the  end  of  October,  but 
the  rivers  never  are  frozen.  This  province  produces  good 
marble,  and  has  a  salt  mine  at  Monte-Fuscoli.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  feudal  system,  it  is  the  best  peopled  part  of  the  king- 
dom after  Campania;  the  pasture-grounds  are  few;  as  for 
thefts,  the  number  was  so  great  that  we  left  off  counting 
them  ;  we  lost  several  little  i^ticles  by  the  way,  but  all  our 
inquiries  after  them  were  vain ;  all  the  answer  we  got  was  an 
articulate  sound,  a  grimace,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,-  as 
though  they  mocked  us.  Having  left  an  article  of  some  value 
at  our  inn  we  despatched  a  messenger  back  for  it,,  having  the 
politeness  to  pay  him  before  hand :  the  consequence  was,  that 
neither  messenger  or  property  ever  made  their  appearance. 

At  length  we  perceived  Ariana,  situated  on  a  range  of  high 
rock  which  rose  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  washed  by  the  Colore  and 
the  THpaldo;  we  reached  the  town  after  many  windings,  for  our 
course  resembled  that  of  a  vessel  in  distress,  which  is  obliged 
repeatedly  to  tack  in  order  to  -enter  the  port.  The  fatigue  of 
our  horses,  which  had  ceased  to  regard  the  admonitions  of 
the  whip,  the  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  and  the  calls  of 
hunger  increased  our  impatience,  which  seemed  to  afibrd 
much  diversion  to  our  driver  ;  he  insisted  on  the  advantages 
of  the  impregnable  situation  of  the  town ;  he  boasted  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  answered 
all  our  pressing  inquiries  by  the  words  adesso,  adeiso^  arrivinmo, 
ci  vuolflegma.  We  had  need  of  all  our  patience  not  to  lay  a 
hearty  malediction  on  the  men,  whose  madness  bad  led  them 
to  build  their  habitations  out  of  human  reach. 

Ariano  is  a  miserable  town ;  all  its  manufactures  consist  of 
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common  earthenware :  the  soil  is  mixed  with  marine  remains. 
The  country  between  Ariano  and  Avellino  presents  some  very 
picturesque  prospects ;  sometimes  embosomed  in  roclcs,  and 
amid  the  deepest  solitude,  we  listened  to  the  rush  of  the  tor- 
rents, the  cries  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  the  i;oar  of  the  winds 
which  swept  through  the  clefts  of  the  mountains.  Farther  on 
we  found  ourselves  buried  in  the  deep  silence  of  woods  which 
seemed  impenetrable.  On  leaving  the  forests  the  scene 
changed,  and  as  we  emerged  we  perceived  by  the  noise  of  a 
mill,  the  barking  of  dogs,  or  the  xampogna  (the  pipe  of  a  shep- 
herd,) that  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habita- 
tions. At  last  the  plain  of  Avellino  was  spread  before  our 
eyes  in  all  its  richness. 

There  is  not  a  spot  in  it  uncultivated ;  every  part  is  covered 
with  vegetation  ;  orchards  are  mingled  with  vines,  and  mea- 
dows with  corn-fields :  all  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  lavished 
most  luxuriously,  which  delight  the  eye,  and  rejoice  the 
senses.  Magnificent  avenues  of  trees  lead  to  the  gates  of  the 
town ;  and,  as  the  traveller  enters,  he  recognizes  3ie  bustle  of 
commerce  and  industry,  the  footsteps  of  the  arts,  and  all  the 
appearance  of  a  populous  city. 

^  On  the  Monte  Fergine  there  is  a  convent  of  white  Benedic- 
tines, founded  about  1134 ;  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  is  con- 
sidered as  a  curious  object;  it  is  a  vast  cavern  on  the  same 
level  with  the  church,  and  is  cut  in  the  rock  :  it  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  preserving  the  bodies  deposited  in  it,  in  the 
fiSeshness  of  the  period  of  their  dissolution.  On  leaving  this 
(own  we  left  Monte  Vergine  on  our  right ;  the  appearance  of 
this  mountain  is  curious,  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  chapels, 
oratories,  and  crosses,  the  whole  length  of  the  winding  way 
which  leads  to  the  sanctuary.  The  buildings  present  a  very 
picturesque  outline,  and  the  whole  efiect  is  ahnost  theatrical. 
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Arrwal  at  Saples-^Character  of  the  NeapoUtam—Vewoitti'^ 
Castel-nuovo—Fiew  from  the  Gulfqf  Naplei — Visit  to  Poum^ 
ztiole — Grotto  of  Pausilypo^^Curious  effect  of  the  sun^beame — 
Stngttlar  phenomenon — Remains  of  Antiquity — The  Soyiitara 
Tomb  of  Ftrgii— and  of  Sanazaro. 

vvEare  in  Naples  I  The  city  of  which  the  Italians  them- 
selves are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  of  sufficient  admiration, 
compressing  thur  praise  into  the  proverb— See  Naples  and  die  I 
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As  we  approached  we  entered  the  walks  which  esctend  from 
the  ^tes  of  the  city,  bordered  with  fountains,  chapels,  and 
houses  of  entertainment ;  a  little  later  and  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  enough,  but  at  present  it  was  nothing  but  a  scene  of 
noi<«e,  dust,  and  disorder— only  imagine  crowds  of  peasants  in 
every  description  of  dress,  carts  loaded  with  the  produce  of 
the  country  jostling  brilliant  equipages  preceded  by  outriders, 
open  carriages,  and  horsemen  spurring  through  the  crowd,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  our  melancholy  vehicle  dragged 
slowly  on  by  our  tired  horses. 

The  Neapolitan  delights  in  ease,  pleasure,  and  noise ;  he  is 
iuU  of  vivacity,  speaks  quickly,  and  at  great  length ;  and  he 
has  great  power  of  comic  expression  in  ins  gestures,  which  are 
innumerable ;  much  attached  to  fetes  and  shews,  nothing  is 
seen  but  rope*dancers,  pickpockets,  puppet-shows,  and  ballad- 
singers  :  they  make  great  use  of  the  tambourine,  of  the  casta- 
nets, or  nacchere,  and  of  the  colcumo,  a  two-stringed  instru- 
ment. Their  religious  festivals  are  generally  preferred,  and 
they  Certainly  are  very  brilliant.  The  churches  seem  to  be 
converted  into  theatres,  and  resound  with  light  and  cheerful 
sounds ;  the  audience  turn  their  backs  on  the  altar,  and  fix 
all  their  attention  on  the  orchestra.  The  processions  are  an 
object  of  great  curiosity ;  they  extend  to  an  immense  length, 
as  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city  is  enrolled  in  some 
one  of  the  fraternities  of  white,  blue,  grey,  or  black  penitents. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
Neapolitans,  the  least  sober  of  all  the  Italians.  During  the 
carnival,  and  the  great  festivals,  the  streets  seem  loaded  with 
viands,  which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  the  day ;  at  every  comer  stand  immense  buckets  of 
maccaroni,  which  the  passengers  carry  away  by  handsfuU ; 
while  ices  are  distributed  from  coolers  filled  with  snow.  At 
another  place  you  may  see  them  measuring  out  to  the  Lazza- 
roni  the  coffee,  which  they  call  fevanfe,  and  which  if  it  does 
not  possess  the  fine  flavour,  at  least  has  the  colour.  Pride  and 
misery,  which  in  great  capitals  border  so  nearly  on  one  ano- 
ther, present  in  Naples  a  striking  picture  j  individuals  who 
sport  splendid  equipages,  lacqueys,  and  couriers  cloathed  in 
rich  liveries,  live  in  the  most  restricted  style  in  the  interior  of 
their  palaces,  of  which  they  perhaps  only  inhabit  the  garrets. 

The  Lazzaroni,  however,  seem  to  boast  of  their  poverty ; 
they  walk  bare-footed,  and  frequently  without  shirts,  and  sleep 
in  such  places  as  the  recesses  of  a  church.  These  people  are 
completely  unincumbered,  without  a  hearth,  and  without  a 
home,  they  live  continually  in  the  open  air ;  as  soon  ^  they 
have  collected  a  few  carUm,  they  spend  them  in  a  glass  of  ice^ 


or  «ome  boiled  maccaroni ;  they  then  &U  to  sleep,  till  urged 
again  by  necessity  to  seek  their  little  sum  of  money,  that  they 
may  once  more  ei\joy  their  henedeiio  far  niente.  There  are 
many  different  accounts  given  of  the  Lazzaroni :  some  pretend 
that  they  form  a  separate  body,  and  elect  a  king  who  enjoys  a 
pension,  and  that  their  number  amounts  to  40,000,  all  which 
IS  false— the  population  of  Naples  is  only  400,200,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  a  tenth  part  of  it  should  be  composed  of 
JLazaaroni. 

In  the  manners,  institutions,  and  even  language  of  the  Nea-> 
politans,  the  footsteps  of  strangers  are  visible ;  the  French 
more  especially  have  left  many  traces  of  their  dominion ;  their 
name  even  is  become  the  generic  designation  of  strangers, 
and  the  word  Frank  is  applied  to  every  foreigner.  The  Greek 
origin  of  the  Neapolitans  may  be  still  perceived  in  their  phy- 
siognomy and  their  character  \  they  possess  the  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  perception,  and  even  the  manual  address 
for  which  the  Greeks  wei;^  remarkable ;  they  are  like  them 
lovers  of  noise,  joy,  and  pleasantry,  and  of  mimicry  and 
aatirical  productions  {  we  therefore  find  amongst  them  the 
best  mimics  i  the  £Btcetious  Tiberio  Fiorelli,  who  gained  such 
celebrity  in  France,  under  the  name  of  Scaramouch,  came 
firom  Naples. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  my  curiosity  on  my  arrival  at 
Naples  was  Vesuvius ;  my  surprise  and  disappointment  were 
great  on  beholding  this  celebrated  mountain— I  had  imagined 
to  myself  a  volcano  ploughed  into  deep  furrows  by  streams  of 
lava,  which  marked  with  black  traces  their  devastating  path ; 
I  thought  to  walk  amongst  hanging  rocks,  demolished  edi 
ficeS|  and  the  orumbling  ruins  of  the  mountain  over  which 
clouds  of  thick  floating  smoke  passed,  forming  a  scene  almost 
resembling  one  of  the  mouths  of  Tartarus :  in  fact,  however, 
I  only  saw  a  hill  of  ordinary  dimensions,  of  a  broad  conical 
shape^  without  any  variety  in  its  appearance,  without  anj^ 
inequality  in  its  declivity,  of  an  uniform  ashy  colour,  and  the 
crater  of  which  exhales  a  little  vapour,  which  is  only  percep- 
tible in  the  morning  and  at  evening,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fiiU  upon  it  obliquely.  No  doubt  the  volcano,  filled  with  fire 
and  name,  burning  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  terrifying  the 
country,^  its  bellowing  and  shaking  would  have  produced  a 
livelier  impression  on  my  senses,  than  this  dark  and  sterile 
mass  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  country. 
Nevertheless,  when  one  thinks  how  a  whole  people  can  gaily 
dance  and  ising  on  the  edge  of  this  terrific  precipice — that 
their  liarvests^  their  orchards,  and  their  delicious  villas,  are 
avMorted  by  a  Ain  b«d  of  earth,  cloathed  ipdeed  with  the 
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most  verdant  carpet,  but  undermined  by  ever-burning  fires, 
which  may  at  any  moment  engulph  them — this  contrast  of  ani- 
mated and  vigorous  life  with  a  spot  where  every  thing  lan- 
guishes and  dies — ^this  opposition  of  the  brightest  colours  with 
an  uniform  grey  and  livid  tint — ^the  silent  crater,  and  the  pro- 
found but  deceitful  calm — all  inspire  a  melancholy  kind  of 
feeling,  and  a  conviction  of  disaster,  which  persuade  us  of 
the  emptiness  of  human  piu^uits,  and  speak  of  peril  and  death, 

Castel  nuovo,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Vesuvius, 
is  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  walk  there 
ibr  the  sake  oi  enjoying  the  pure  air,  and  the  odours  of  the 
flowers  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered ;  they  are  wafted 
by  the  land-breeze  very  regularly,  which  every  evening 
sweetens  and  refi'eshes  the  streets  of  Naples,  which  are  parched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun — it  re-animates  the  over-fittigued  finmes 
or  the  inhabitants,  communicate  fi'esh  vivacity  to  the  spirits, 
and  gives  birth  to  festivities  and  pleasures  which  stretch  far 
into  the  night. 

The  view  of  Naples  from  the  sea  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Constantinople,  and  it  is  sud  these  two  cities  form  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  but  Naples  is  in-> 
finitely  more  picturesque,  and  it  owes  this  advantage  to  the 
disposition  of  the  ground,  which,  by  its  winding  and  abrupt 
lines,  displays  the  edifices  of  the  city  better,  towering  above 
each  other,  and  yet  gives  the  masses  sufficiently  detached  and 
distinct,  while  the  borders  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  general  level 
or  rounded  into  hills,  present  lines  of  great  length  without 
variety  of  form,  and  witliout  contrast  of  effect. 

In  arriving  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  leaving  the  isles  of  Ischia 
and  Capree,  which  seem  like  advanced  guards,  the  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  break  upon  the  sight ;  on  the  left  the  steep  rocks 
of  Procita  stretch  from  Cape  M isene,  behind  which  the  Gulf  of 
Pouzzuole  is  seen,  overshadowed  by  Monte  Barbaro.— As  the 
gazer  approaches,  the  interest  is  concentrated,  and  his  eye 
takes  in  the  prospect  between  Pausilypo  and  Mount  Vesuvius: 
Naples  occupies  the  centre,  and  its  edifices  rise  in  g^roups 
behind  Santa  Elma,  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Parthenope.. 

To  enjoy  this  view  an  hour  should  be  chosen  fiavourable  to 
picturesque  effect ;  the  traveller  should  enter  his  boat  towards 
the  close  of  day— the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  surrounding  it  with  his  resplendent  rays ;  not  yet  con- 
cealed behind  the  point  of  Pausilypo,  he  still  sheds  his  lights 
on  the  remains  of  antiquity,  which  lie  dispersed  on  the  shores 
of  Pouzzuole,  and  be  at  last  plunges  himself  into  the  sea 
between  the  promontory  of  Misene  and  the  isle  of  Procita, 
though  he  still  gilds  behind  us  the  rocky  cliffi  of  Anaeapri. 
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The  evening  deepens,  and  the  clear  azure  of  the  (ky  is  piunted 
with  the  coTours  of  the  rose  and  the  violet,  and  then  with  a 
grey  silvery  tint,  the  soft  shadowing  of  the  mantle  of  night, 
through  which  even  now  a  few  trembling  stars  are  visible— 
the  breeze  dies,  the  waves  grow,  tranquil,  the  sea  becomes 
smooth  and  transparent  $  and  the  star  of  Venus,  reflected  in 
the  waters,  shines  like  a  diamond  swimming  on  their  surface, 
while  the  voices  of  the  sailors  rise  upon  the  air  singing  their 
evening  hymn. 

After  having  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  t  he  deepest  calm,  and  en- 
joyed the  most  sublime  beauties  of  Nature,  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  city  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  hastened  to  repose. 

Although  it  is  late  in  the  year  the  weather  is  beautiful,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  as  pure  as  in  any  of  our  summer  days ;  the 
plains  are  still  green ;  there  is  no  season  more  &vourable  than 
this  for  visiting  the  delicious  banks  of  Pouzzuole.  I  set  off  with 
my^^  friend  in  a  calesfo,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  we 
traversed  the  populous  streets  of  the  city,  dashing  over  the 
pavement,  and  piercing  the  crowd  with  the  speed  of  light,  and 
grazing  and  crossing  other  carriages,  which  flew  as  quickly, 
yet  without  amr  other  injury  than  the  anxiety  occasioned  by 
the  rapidity  of  our  course ;  when  we  arrived  on  the  quay  of 
Chiaya,  our  horse  redoubled  his  speed,  and  in  a  moment  we 
reached  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo. 

At  sun*set  in  this  place,  but  only  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
a  very  picturesque  effect  may  be  observed ;  the  horizontal 
beams  grazing  the  side  of  the  grotto,  penetrate  into  the 
cavity,  and  illuminate  all  the  length  of  it ;  and  when  you  pass 
at  this  moment,  the  particles  of  dust  always  in  motion,  have 
all  the  appearance  of  a  stream  of  flame,  with  which  the  pas- 
sengers are  dazzled,  and  almost  suffocated,  and  immersed  in 
which  they  seem  only  like  transparent  shadows. 

On  leavmg  the  grotto  we  drove  to  a  village  called  Fuori- 
Orotic^  and  then  through  a  country  where  the  trees  were 
twined  together  by  festoons  of  vines ;  after  that  we  entered  a 
long  avenue  of  poplars,  leaving  Cape  Pausilypo  on  the  lefl^ 
and  on  the  right  the  Fomero  covered  with  beautiful  villages 
and  seats,  overtopped  by  a  delicious  hermitage,  from  which  all 
the  Campania  feUce  is  seen,  and  even  a  part  of  the  Roman 
states.  Tlie  sea,  with  all  its  isles,  lay  before  us ;  the  road  is 
cut  amongst  the  rocks,  and  a  numerous  body  of  galley  slaves 
was  employed  in  repairing  it.  The  miserable  lot  of  these 
wretches  causes  many  melancholy  reflexions,  and  casts  ovet 
the  laughing  landscapes  a  shade  which  tarnishes  its  beauty. 
^  The  history  of  Pouzzuoli  is  well  known ;  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  for  the  unbridled  luxury  and  voluptuous- 


ness  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  eaiihquake. 
Tlie  declivity  of  tlie  hiil,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern  city 
is  built,  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  and 
temples ;  that  of  Jupiter  Serapis  is  alone  distinguishable  by 
its  form.  The  foundations  exist  entire ;  th^ee  columns  are  still 
standing,  and  the  fragments  of  the  others  lie  scattered  about ; 
this  temple  was  magnificent,  though  of  small  proportions  and 
of  a  circular  form. 

The  three  columns  present  a  singular  phenomenon,  which 
has  never  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  these  co- 
lumns, and  many  of  the  others  which  have  oeen  overthrown,  are 
perforated  nearly  all  at  the  same  height  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
by  a  little  marine  worm  (the  miiyhis  Uihophagus):  Some 
people  pretend  that  this  is  a  proof  that  at  some  period  the 
waters  of  the  sea  have  flowed  much  above  their  present  level, 
and  that  they  have  left  these  traces  on  the  shores  of  Pouzzuole ; 
but  this  assertion,  though  supported  by  many  clever  men, 
seems  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for  how  can  it  be  supported, 
that  an  inundation,  which  must  have  covered  apart  of  Europe, 
and  have  lasted  long  enough  to  have  allowed  these  worms  to 
pierce  the  marble,  has  left  no  trace  in  history,  and  that 
there  are  no  marks  of  its  remaining  but  on  the  coast  of  Pouz- 
zuole  ?  The  real  cause  probably  is,  that  these  columns  have 
been  all  cut  from  the  same  quarry,  which  has  contained  a  bed 
of  marine  petrifactions,  softer  than  the  base  of  marble,  which,, 
being  decomposed,  have  left  the  cavities  with  which  the  column 
is  pierced. 

On  ascending  the  hill  we  meet  with  subterraneous  Remains 
bordering  the  road,  belonging  to  some  ruins  which  they  call  the 
Temple  of  Neptune ;  a  little  higher  there  are  some  remains  of 
a  Temple  of  Diana,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  way,  and  an 
aqueduct,  of  which  some  portions  are  well  preserved.  The 
last  object  is  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats  of  which,  no  longer 
Visible,  are  entirely  covered  with  little  gardens.  On  leaving 
the  amphitheatre  our  guide  conducted  us  to  the  Via  CampancLp 
an  ancient  consular  road,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
Via  Appia;  it  is  bordered  with  tombs  constructed  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Pouzzuole ;  the  sepulchral  chambers  are 
varied  in  their  forms,  but  are  built  in  a  good  style ;  they  are 
all  built  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  or  with  cemetit,  on 
which  are  still  distinguishable  the  remains  of  paintings  of  ex- 
quisite taste.  If  these  tombs  have  been  violated,  it  is  owing  to 
the  shameless  curiosity  of  modern  times,  when  the  sacred 
psylums  have  been  overthrown  in  search  of  vases  containing 
only  tears,  or  some  few  pieces  of  gold  mixed  with  cinders ! 
•   Continuing  to  ascend,  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  sort  of  inclo- 
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ffor^,  whicb  is  clearly  tbe  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano :  It  is  the 
Soyfaiara.  Tbe  mouth  of  the  crater  is  immense :  surrounded 
bv  arid  rocks^  the  centre  is  crowned  with  a  wood  of  youn^ 
cbesnut-trees;  a  winding  pathway,  overshadowed  by  their 
fi>liage,  conducts  us  to'  the  alum  mines  and  to  the  Solfatara. 
On  the  way  our  guide  related  to  us  some  curious  fects  respect- 
ing this  place.  Thus,  if  you  di^  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  the 
stones  which  lie  there  are  too  hot  to  be  held  in  the  hand ;  if 
you  stai^p  violently  on  the  ground  it  returns  a  sound  which 
seems  to  mdicate  the  existence  of  great  cavities. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  appearance  is  that  of  the  columns 
of  smoke  which  rise  from  the  crevices  of  the  ground,  covering 
it  with  crystallisations  of  every  colour.  To  catch  the  full  effect 
of  this  spectacle  it  is  necessary  to  stand  on  tbe  side  from  which 
tbe  wind  blows,  or  it  is  still  better  to  wait  till  the  atmosphere  is 
calm.  The  vapour  then  rises  in  thick  twisted  columns  of 
brilliant  whiteness;  they  whirl  around,  enlarging  as  they 
ascend,  and  at  last  they  seem  to  dissolve  into  air,  leaving  no 
trace  in  the  azure  sky.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an 
alum  manufactory  where  these  vapours  issue  most  abundantly, 
but  tbe  fevers  wlucb  attacked  the  workmen  caused  it  to  be  re* 
Unquished. 

In  descending  the  steep  sides  of  the  crater,  by  a  very  difficult 
path  we  visited  the  fountain  of  Pischiarellij  which  appears  to 
takes  its  course  from  the  furnace  of  Solfatara.  The  waters 
possess  strong  medicinal  properties.  Tired  with  our  Journey, 
we  stood  in  need  of  repose,  of  freshness,  and  of  shade,  and  we 
found  them  all  on  the  borders  of  the  limpid  lake  of  Agnano, 
where  we  enjoyed  a  rural  repast. 

As  we  ascended  a  hill  an  ancient  edifice,  covered  with  ver- 
dure and  crowned  with  laurel,  met  our  view.  The  following 
inscription  was  traced  upon  the  rock : 

aUJB  CINBRIS  TUMULO  H£C  VESTIGIA?    CONDITUR  OLIM 
ILLS  HIC,  QUI  CSCINIT  PASCUA,  RURA,  BCCSS. 

Jt  was  the  tomb  of  Virgil !  Time  has  shewn  less  respect  to  this 
last  asylum  of  the  illustrious  dead,  than  to  his  unperishing 
glory :  the  monument  is  in  ruins,  and  the  interior  is  empty* 
(.See  Plate  It.) 

The  memory  of  great  names  adds  beauty  to  the  most  deso-  • 
late  scene.  I  was  now  surrounded  by  objects,  which  to  the 
most  nicturesque  charms,  added  the  interest  of  having  been 
described  by  Homer  and  by  Virgil.  There,  Avernus,  the 
marshes  of  Acheron,  and  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  lay 
stretched  before  me;  &rther  on,  the  city  of  Cumse,  and  the 
perfumed  hills  of  Falernia.  At  my  feet  was  the  superb  Par- 
thenope,  and  the  sea  of  Misene,  while  my  eye  rested  oti  the 
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isles  which  adornM  its.  bosom ;  then  turning  off  at  Cmree^ 
it  rapidly  glided  along  the  shores  of  Lorrente,  along  the  Lata- 
rian  mountains,  the  mck  of  Hercules,  and  the  ruins  of  Stabia, 
Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  At  last  it  reposed  on  temples,  on 
marble  palaces,  and  all  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  capital, 
whose  low  murmurs,  and  light  wreaths  of  smoke,  scarcely 
reached  my  elevated  station. 

It  is  said  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  constructed  by  the 
orders  of  Augustus  in  the  bosom  of  the  villa  which  the  poet 
possessed  upon  the  borders  of  Pausilypo,  and  where  a  great 
portion  of  his  work  was  composed.  The  younger  Pliny  informs 
us  that  this  country  residence  was  afterwards  the  property  of 
Silius  Italicus,  who  was  consul  after  the  death  of  Nero.  He 
was  formerly  the  owner  of  the  villa  to  which  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  the  Academy.  Silius  delighted  to  meditate  in  the 
very  spots  where  Virgil  drew  his  inspiration,  jmd  which 
prompted  his  own  muse  in  the  composition  of  his  poem  on  the 
African  war.  The  tomb  of  the  immortal  poet  was  to  him  an 
object  of  worship,  and  he  suffered  not  a  single  day  to  elapse 
without  visiting  it.  This  monument,  the  situation  of  which  is 
pointed  out,  in  the  place  where  it  is  now  seen,  by  iElius  Do- 
natus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century,  now  presents  only 
ruins,  of  which  the  original  design  can  handly  be  conjectured. 
It  is  covered  with  a  vault  constructed  in  opus  reticulaiam;  in 
the  interior  are  seen  several  niches,  to  which  access  is  only 
obtained  by  irregular  passages  opened  by  violence  about  the 
year  1326,  until  which  period  a  sarcophagus  remuned  in  the 
fomb,  supported  by  nine  small  columns  of  white  marble,  and 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  poet.  These  venerable  relics  were 
removed  by  King  Robert  of  Anjou,  who  was  anxious  for  their 
safety,  and  transported  to  Castel-nuovo,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  researches  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon,  they  have  never 
since  been  seen.  In  the  time  of  Eugenius,  about  the  year  1625, 
the  following  inscription  was  dug  up  in  die  neighbourtiood: — 

^'  Sitie  Viator^  qtutto ;  parcey  legUOf  hie  Maro  ntui  est/* 

On  leaving  the  ancient  heritage  of  Virgil,  the  eye  enjoys  a* 
prospect  of  the  greatest  richness.  Pathways,  winding  down 
gentle  declivities,  border  the  edges  of  the  rocks. — ^They  are 
supported  by  enormous  walls,  piered  with  arcades,  and  flimked 
by  counter-forts.  Houses,  embosomed  in  gardens,  rise  on  diese 
ramparts  in  the  form  of  steps.  These  are  agun  surmounted  by 
terraces,  rendered  impenetrable  to  damp  by  cement,  and  on 
which  flourish  the  arbutus  and  the  vine.  The^e  aerial  bowers 
guard  the  habitations  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  make  the 
most  delightful  retreats,  which,  catching  the  refitshing  sea- 
breeze,  temper  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere*    During  the 
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nighty  especially,  the  most  delicious  freshness  is  found  here. 
Many  persons  pass  the  night  on  these  terraces  under  no  other 
roof  than  the  vault  of  heaven,  or  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a 
pleasure  well  appreciated  under  the  serene  sky  of  Naples,  and 
in  the  warm,  dry,  and  healthy  climate  of  Greece. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  beautiAil  piers,  which  in  this  spot  stretch  out 
in  semi-circles,  rise  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Parto,  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Sanazaro,  the  Virgil  of 
the  Neapolitans. 

King  Frederic,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  poet,  gave 
him  this  agreeable  retreat,  with  a  house  which  he  had  built 
there.  Sanazaro  took  great  delight  in  embellishing  the  soli- 
tude which  he  never  afterwards  quitted,  and  whose  charms  he 
unceasingly  celebrated. 

We  may  judge  of  his  despair,  when,  during  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  the  French  in  1528,  Lautrec,  having  made  this  place 
his  head  quarters,  was  attacked  there  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
They  fought  with  great  fury  on  both  sides ;  at  last,  Lautrec 
was  defeated,  but  the  Casino  and  its  plantations  were  destroyed. 
The  poet,  in  grie^  quitted  Naples,  and  died  soon  afterwards, 
leaving  this  estate  to  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  that  they 
might  erect,  on  the  ruins  of  his  favourite  retreat,  a  church, 
which  he  endowed  with  an  income  of  six  hundred  ducats,  and 
to  which  was  riven  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  del  PartOf  in  re- 
membrance of  one  of  Sanazaro's  poems^  entitled,  De  Partu 
Virginis. 

The  relations  of  Sanazaro  carried  his  bodv  to  Naples,  and 
raised  a  magnificent  tomb  to  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  ashes  of  Virgil  repose, 
and  on  it  were  inscribed  the  following  lines,  written  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Bembo  :— 

**  Da  Sacro  cineri  flores.    Hie  ille  Maroni 
**  Sincenifl  Musft  pTOximuB  ut  tumuio.'* 

The  Neapolitan  bard  wrote  on  the  model,  and  indeed  caught 
many  of  the  beauties,  of  his  master.  Like  him  he  sung  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  the  country ;  but, 
instead  of  depicting  heroes,  he  has  produced,  in  the  poems  on 
which  he  rested  his  reputation^  a  most  extravagant  mixture  of 
Christian  mysteries  and  mythological  fitbles.  Although  his 
Latin  poetry  is  written  with  great  purity,  and  in  his  lUilian 
poems,  and  particularly  in  his  Arcadia^  there  is  much  delicacy 

*  «  Fresh  flowerets  strew,  for  Sanazar  lies  here, 
^  In  genius,  as  in  place,  to  Virgil  near. ' 

Roscoe's  Leo  X.  v.  3,  p.  389. 

Aociiis  SBnoenis  wu  the  acadcmkial  name  of  Sanazaro. 
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and  simplicity,  yet  tt  may  perhaps  be  aaid,  tbiit  Ua  talent  hm 
more  facility  than  originalityi  more  grace  than  vigour.  la 
short,  to  mingle  with  the  poets  of  antiquity,  he  seems  to  liave 
reigned  bis  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  modem  times. 

The  tomb  of  Sanazaro  has  been  the  subject  of  much  lively 
discussion  amongst  the  historians  of  the  arts )  and,  as  it  is  well 
designed  and  executed,  the  glory  of  it  is  attributed  to  several 
diSferent  artists.  Some  assign  it  to  Gio-Angelo  Foggibonsi^  a 
Tuscan ;  others  to  Girolamo  Santacroce,  a  Neapolitan. 

The  executors  of  the  poet,  and  the  brothers  of  tjae^  oonveAt 
of  M^rgellina,  formed  themselves  into  two  parties,  when  the 
monument  was  to  be  erected.  The  former  declare<l  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  design  modelled  by  Santacroce  j  the  monks 
wished  Poggibonsi,  who  was  one  of  their  order,  to  undertake 
the  whole  work.  At  last  they  came  to  an  arrangement,  and 
each  of  the  artists  had  a  portion  of  the  work  assigned  to  blm. 
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I  CANNOT  quit  this  part  of  Italy  without  giving  some  account 
of  the  Museum  of  Portici,  which  cootuns  a  very  complete  ool^ 
lection  of  antiquities,  discovered  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  eartib 
still  perfect,  and  in  the  very  situation  in  which  tbey  were  sur- 
prized by  the  dreadful. scourge  which  at  the  same  time  over^ 
wlielmed  the  cities  of  Herculaneumi  Pompeii^  and  Stabia» 
(See  plate  III.) 

Portici  is  a  country  residence  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who 
frequei^tly  visite  it  with  his  court.  This  p^ace,  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  planted  on  the  baae  of  Moont  Veso vii^s.  It  Wae  built 
in  the  year  1738,  by  Charles  of  Bourbon,  who  also  founded  the 
Museum.  This  immense  collection  consists  of  a  vast  nitmber 
of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  of  pictures^  and  of  vasBCs  of  gfM, 
Qi  silver,  and  of  earthen-ware  stiU  more  precious  On  one  side 
are  seen  articles  of  furniture  elegantly  designed^  such  as  tabksr> 
cnrule  chains,  tripods,  lamps  and  candelabra}  on  the  otheiV 
instruments  of  agriculture,  of  chirurgery,  of  mnsie,  and  kitchen 
utensih.  hi  another  quarter  are  arms  offensive  and  defenwve, 
jewels  and  other  appendages  of  the  toilette  j  Intaglios,  cameos, 
and  other  precious  stones  set  in  rings,  in  phis,  and  bracelets. 
We  find  there  ako  colours  for  painting,  qfgs^ihees^  walnuts. 
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and  leguminous  vegpelables^  the  fonus  of  whidi  are  still  discib- 
guisliable.  Tlere  are  evea  some  remains  of  wine  aud  oil. 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  an  entire  library,  which  once 
was  the  delight  of  some  sdiolar  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  which 
creates  despair  in  our  own;  for  all  the  nMs  of  Papyrus  have 
been  either  reduced  to  a  dnder  or  destroyed  by  damp*  .  The 
latter  fall  into  dust  the  moment  they  are  touched,  and  the  othens 
only  owe  their  superior  presenratiofi  to  the  heat  which  has  cal- 
cined them.  With  skill  and  industry,  it  is  even  possible  to 
unfold  them,  and  to  put  them  into  a  condition  to  be  read  and 
transcribed.  The  fionous  Padre  Antonio  Piaggi,  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  has  as  yet  unfolded  only  a  very  small  number. 
The  slowness  of  his  operations,  and,  above  all,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  great  part  of  these  precious  manuscripts,  are  causes 
of  just  complaint. 

It  was  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  er%  and  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  when  that  violent  eruption  of  the  volcano  occurred 
which  destroyed  several  cities,  and  filled  all  Italy  with  con- 
sternation. To  the  ruin  which  seemed  to  have  extinguished 
them  for  ever,  Herculaneum,  Stabia,  and  Pompeii,  are  indebted, 
for  their  miraculous  preservation  and  their  present  celebrity. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  stood  near  each  other,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  latter  is  but  little  known ;  it  was  a  sea-port  town, 
situated  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Samo.  Its  harbour  was  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nola,  of  Nocera,  and  of  Accra,  but.  the  eruption 
of  the  volcano  changed  its  site,  or,  rather,  that  of  the 
river,  which  now  flows  several  leagues  distant  firom  ids 
former  bed.  The  lava  and  the  ashes  filled  up  the  port,  and 
created  a  new  shore,  which  encroached  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  sea.  '  ' 

Pompeii  had  been  much  injtu*ed  by  the  earthquake.  In  the 
year  63,  and  it  was  entirely  buried  by  the  eruption  of  79, — the 
first-mentioned  in  history,  and  fotally  celebrated  for  the  great 
number  of  cities  which  it  destroyed,  for  the  multitude  of  its 
victims,  and  for  the  death  of  Pliny.  Herculaneum,  much 
nearer  the  volcano,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  haid  and  compact 
substance,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  dig  out  with  infinite 
labour,  in  order  to  disengage  the  monuments.  This  substance, 
in  its  fluid  state,  had  penetrated  into  the  remotest  recesses, 
and  had  filled  them  as  if  with  iQolten  lead;  whilst  Pompdi  hp/iT 
only  disappeared  under  a  shower  of  loose  ashes.  These  Itiic^as 
easy  to  remove,  since  they  only  rose  a  few  inches  a^ye  the 
^ifices.  This  shower  of  stones  and  burning  mattiur  extended 
as  far  as  Castello  a  Mare,  the  ancient  Stabia,  and  Qovered^  Ihe 
country  for  thirty  miles  round,  but  with  an  intoasity  de^reasine 
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in  proportion  to  its  distance.  At  Pompeii  there'  feU  stdtiei 
weighing  as  much  as  eight  pounds^  and  at  Stabia  not  more 
than  an  ounce. 

In  1689,  on  turning  tip  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius  about  a  mile  from  the  sea^  some  antique  inscriptions 
were  found,  making  mention  of  the  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was 
not  suspected  to  have  existed  on  that  spot,  and  this  discovery 
produced  no  fiirther  consequences.  However,  in  1713^  the 
Prince  D'Elbeuf^  a  general  officer  in  the  Austrian  service, 
built  a  country  house,  at  Portici,  a  beautiful  spot,  but  almost 
deserted.  Having  occasion  for  some  blocks  of  marble,  he  was 
.informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  in  sinking  a  well, 
had  discovered  a  large  quantity*  The  prince  purchased  the 
land ;  and  his  workmen,  having  discovered  a  vault,  penetrated 
into  it,  and  found  several  fine  fragments  of  marble  statuary. 
Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  the  prince  redoubled  his 
researches,  which  produced  so  many  remarkable  acquisitions, 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan  government  induced  it  to 
assume  to  itself  the  direction  of  the  works.  At  last,  at  the 
depth  of  70  feet  there  was  discovered  an  entire  city — ^the  ancient 
Herculaneum,  with  its  temples,  its  theatres,  its  private  houses, 
replete  with  marble  and  bronze  statues,  with  pictures,  and  with 
furniture  5  and,  in  a  word,  with  every  thing  which  the  unfore- 
seen and  sudden  catastrophe  had  allowed  no  time  to  remove. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  restore  Herculaneum  to  the  light  of 
day,  because  the  earth  which  covers  them  now  supports  the 
cities  of  Portici  and  Castello  a  Mare ;  but,  the  true  site  of  Pom- 
peii having  been  fortunately  discovered  under  land  little 
adapted  to  cultivation,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  possession  oT  it, 
and  it  was  determined  to  disengage  that  city  from  the  mass  of 
ashes  which  concealed  it. 

The  first  excavation,  made  in  17^5,  discovered  by  a  singular 
and  fortunate  chance,  the  road  which  led  to  the  gate  of  the 
city.  It  has  three  passages :  that  in  the  middle  for  carriages; 
and  the  two  others,  which  are  much  narrower,  for  foot  passen- 
gers. The  road,  paved  with  irregular  blocks  of  lava,  and  lined 
with  causeways,  runs  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  not  in  a 
direct  line,  but  in  a  winding  course,  and  varying  considerably 
in  breadth.  Before  entering  the  city,  we  see  the  tombs,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  on  each  side  of  the 
road;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  a  countiy  house,  having  a  comt 
ornamented  with  columns ;  it  is  raised  only  a  single  story  fi*om 
the  gi'ound,  beneath  the  level  of  which  are  found  dining  apart- 
ments, and  other  rooms,  which  were  used  as  cellars,  or  as 
retreats  from  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

The  houses  of  the  ancients  had  not,  in  general,  like  onn,  a 
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KAuItittide  of  stories,  rising  one  above  another;  they  were 
unacquainted  witli  tliose  long  suites  of  apartments  which 
luxury  and  wealth  have  since  introduced.  The  rooms  are  small, 
without  any  communication  between  themselves,  and  often  only 
lighted  by  the  door.  They  all  opened  into  a  portico,  something 
siniilar  to  the  cloisters  of  a  convent,  which  surrounded  a  small 
court  where  the  air  was  refreshed  by  a  little  founts^iu,  The 
upper  story  was  lighted  by  a  few  narrow  windows;  those 
which  opened  on  the  street  were  situated  like  the  windows  of 
the  Turks,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  closed  by 
leaves  of  talc,  by  plates  of  alabaster,  and  sometimes  by  little 
squares  of  unpolished  glass ;  this  construction  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  seeing  what  passed  out  of  doors,  and  also  pro- 
tected them  from  the  impertinent  inspection  of  others.  Timber 
wood  was  rarely  used  in  the  construction  of  these  houses,  and 
its  place  was  supplied  by  arches ;  and,  in  general,  the  roo6 
terminated  in  terraces.  The  iQoors  were  i^aid  with  Mosaic 
work,  and  the  external  walls  were  covered  with  paintings, 
worked  on  beautiful  stucco. 

In  visiting  Pompeii,  a  striking  resemblance  is  found  between 
its  buildings  and  those  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  of  the 
modem  Greeks.  We  find  there  those  low  seats  running  round 
the  apartments,  on  which  the  inhabitants,  no  doubt,  reposed, 
as  in  Turkey,  on  cushions,  carpets,  and  pillows.  These  seats 
are  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  which  prove  pretty 
clearly  that  the  ancients  sat  ip  the  oriental  mode,  a  fiftct  which 
is  further  supported  by  the  seats  in  the  theatres.  We  also  find 
in  the  Levanl^  marble  pavements,  Mpsaic  works,  paintings  on 
the  walls,  fountains  i^  the  courts,  and  even  in  the  interior 
apartments,  windows  removed  from  sight ;  rooins  lighted  only 
by  the  door  opening  into  covered  galleries  supported  by 
columns.  The  vapour*baths  of  the  orientals ;  their  painted, 
gilt,  and  sculptured  tombs ;  their  sepulchral  edifices,  situated 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  at  the  side  of  the  high  roads,  and  sur- 
rounded with  public  walks;  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
shops;  the  fopt-paths  raised  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  along 
the  roads :  aU  these  customs  of  the  Levant  are  founded  on 
antique  usages.  Hie  resemblance  is  such,  that  these  ruins 
appeared  to  me  the  remains  of  a  Turkish  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  architectural  style  of  the  public  buildings ;  and 
if  it  had  been  inhabited  by  Orientals,  I  should  have  conceived 
it  to  have  been  built  by  them.  In  fkct,  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
lof  the  manners  of  the  Romans  may  be  formed  amongst  the 
Turks ;  while  many  vestiges  of  their  arts  are  to  be  found  ii^ 
ihe  Museum  of  Portici. 

Amonjpst  the  buildings  of  Portici,  one  observation  struck  J919 
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with  astonishment^— the  extraordinary  diminutiveness  of  theilf 
proportions.  The  houses^  the  streets,  the  squares,  of  this  citjr^ 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  for  a  race  of  pigmies.  Tlie 
principal  street  is  only  twelve  feet  wide ;  the  others  eight  or 
ten.  The  lateral  gates  of  the  city  are  only  four  feet  wide ; 
some  rooms  are  only  six  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the  town 
are  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  the  steps  which 
lead  to  the  ramparts  will  not  admit  two  persons  abreast. 

This  circumstance  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
other  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Sicily;  where  we 
find  colossal  temples,  with  columns  so  enormous  that  a  man 
can  readily  stand  in  one  of  their  flutings,  which  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  wide.  How  can  we  reconcile  the  pro- 
portions of  this  ipinute  city  with  the  accounts  of  historians, 
which  are  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  works,  and  even  the 
personal  stature  of  the  ancients  ? 

Even  in  Rome  itself,  notwithstanding  its  immense  extend 
the  common  citizens  occupied  but  little  space.  The  houses  of 
individuals  must  have  been  as  con6ned  as  those  of  Pompeii,  if 
we  take  into  consideration,  that  half  of  the  city  was  occupied 
by  the  immense  palaces  of  the  emperors,  which  alone  were 
equal  to  small  cities;  by  the  circuses,  the  theatres,  and  an 
immense  number  of  temples,  chapels,  baths,  and  gardens.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Roman  people  spent  the  dav  in  the  opai  air, 
or  in  the  public  establishments,  and  therefore  only  stood  in 
need  of  a  small  habitation  to  shelter  them  diuing  the  night. 

It  presents,  in  fact,  a  singular  spectacle,  when  we  behold 
this  city,  of  so  remote  an  origin,  and  discover  in  it  the  traces 
of  those  antique  manners  which  the  classical  authors  can  only 
imperfectly  disj^lay.  The  structures  of  the  town,  though  some- 
what injured  m  the  higher  stories,  were,  when  discovered, 
perfect  in  other  respects.  The  statues,  the  Mosaics,  and  even 
the  pictures,  preserved  all  their  freshness;  every  article  of  fur- 
niture, every  household  utensil,  remained  in  the  spot  which 
they  had  occupied  sixteen  c^ituries  before;  bread,  wheat, 
fruits,  although  dried  up,  or  slightly  burnt,  might  still  be 
recognised ;  and,  above  aU,  several  bodies  of  the  inhabitants 
were  discovered  in  the  attitudes  and  dress  in  which  they  had 
been  surprized  by  death:  some  in  the  act  of  flying  with  their 
most  precious  jewels,  or  concealed  in  remote  retreats  ^  and 
others  ^surprized  at  table,  or  stifled  in  the  bath. 
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LETTER  V. 


Departure  from  Naples-^Terracina — Temple  of  Jupiter  Jnxurii 
— Description  of  the  Pontine  Marshes — Arrival  at  Rome^Firsf 
View  of  that  Gtu— Visit  to  Tkoli— Celebrated  Menr^Temple 
of  the  Sibyl^Scenery  around  ThjoU — Grotto  of  NeptuM 
— Dreadjfiif  accident. 

Notwithstanding  my  desire  to  depart,  i  Mt  cmMtt- 

able  pain  on  leavkig  Naples ;  mj  former  comfNuiioii  wm  com- 
pelled to  reside  some  time  longer  in  that  dty,  aiid  my  new 
fellow-traveller  did  not  seem  inclined  to  waste  im  tfaouglits  in 
mdancholj  mediations.  He  was  a  yomig  Roman  who  liad 
been  finishnq^  bis  education  at  Naples^  and  who  was*  impatimit 
to  return  to  Us  fionily  to  diBplm  the  extent  of  fans  aojiiisitiona- 
His  memory  certainly  was  well  stored  with  an  abandance  of 
quotations  and  anecdotes  which  rendered  his  convemtion  veiy 
interesting.  A^  we  passed  Gaeta  he  mentioned  the  Cecudtiian 
wines  celebffated  by  Horace;  at  Gapua  he  gave  ns  the  history 
of  itsdestructire  pleasorea;  here  was  Fomnitum,  tlie&yoiiflte 
retreat  of  Cicero^  and  at  tixb  tnn  in  the  road  be  was  perfi- 
diously assassinated.  In  spite  of  my  friend's  entertaining  ex-» 
ertions^  I  could  net  prereut  myself  from  falling  to  sleep  t  my 
pkiless  companion  then  raised  his  voice  that  he  might  converse 
with  the  postillion,  but  receiving  no  reply  he  consoled  Umself 
with  singing  a  oanxottet/a*  He  wakened  me  to  jeiB  in  the 
chorus,  in  which  our  post-boy  siing^  die  base. 

The  appearance  of  the  rodu  of  Terracina  excited  my  cwieslty 
and  the  loquacity  of  my  eompaniov.  ^It  is/'  said  b^  '^tho 
Anxur  of  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the  Yolsci  z"  and  be  then 
rdated  its  ancient  history.  »rom  the  summit  of  Moont  Uan*- 
Angdo,  and  near  the  monastry  of  tliat  namcy  are  the  ndas  of 
some  vast  edifices  attributed  to  Theodoric.  After  dndning  the 
Pontine  marshes,  and  bmlding  Terradna^  the  sovereign  of  the 
Goth8>  struck  with  the  beauty  oi  the  prosped^  fiom  these 
heigbtai,  built  a  Magnificent  pidaoe  here,  and  sorroonded  tte* 
city  with  walls  and  strong  towers,  numy  irf  wUch  are  still 
visible ;  but  deatk  suvpEised  him  ere  he  bad  completed  Ma 
splendid  undertalnng*  The  remains  also  of  » temple  of  Jufiter 
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Anxuris  are  seen  here.  Under  the  ruins  there  Is  an  excavatioil 
openmg  towards  the  south.  It  is  the  work  of  nature,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  stalactites  which  hang  from  the  vaulted  roof 
and  cover  the  walls.  On  penetrating  into  the  inner  cavities 
of  this  grotto  it  is  said  the  sound  of  winds  and  the  dashing  of 
waves  is  heard.  It  is  thought  that  this  cavern  served  as  a  retreat 
to  some  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  fled  from  persecution, 
to  practice  in  this  solitude  their  mysterious  ceremonies.  But 
the  sulphureous  waters,  which  rush  forth  from  many  parts  of 
the  rock,  render  it  probable  that  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  bath; 
and  some  remains,  such  as  were  used  as  ornaments  in  the  halls 
of  baths  being  found  here,  strengthen  this  conjecture. 

The  pyramidal  rock  of  Terracina,  called  Pesculo,  or  Pescio 
MontanOf  was  formerly  crowned  with  a  strong  fortress,  which 
commanded  the  passage  to  Campania,  and  could  have  defended 
it  against  a  numerous  army.  The  rock  is  isolated  on  three 
sides,  and  is  joined  to  the  mountain  by  its  base.  It  seems 
worked  with  the  chissel,  like  a  wall,  to  the  height  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet. 

After  visiting  all  the  curiosities  of  Terracina,  I  resolved  to 
examine  the  famous  Pontine  marshes  which  extend  nearly  to 
the  gates  of  that  city.  I  took  a  guide,  and  our  route  lay  over 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  by  the  ancient  road  of  Pipemo, 
then  descending  into  the  marshes,  travelling  them  sometimes 
in  a  sandalOf  a  flat  and  very  light  sort  of  boat,  and  sometimes 
meeting  with  dry  and  solid  ground.  My  companion,  who  was 
to  meet  me  at  Cistema  the  following  day,  filled  my  pockets 
with  garlic,  and  fiimished  me  with  a  flask  of  a  certain  liquor 
to  defend  me  from  the  influence  of  the  aria  cattiioa. 

The  Pontine  marshes  occupy  a  plain  of  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  ten  miles  in  breadth,  bordered  on  oiie  side  by  the 
Appennines,  and  on  the  other  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  nm 
from  Mount  Circello,  and  separate  the  marshes  into  many  little 
lakes,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
Between  Mount  Circello  and  Terracina  the  stagnant  waters 
extend  as  &r  as  the  sea,  into  which  the  superfluous  waters  pour 
themselves.  The  portion  of  the  Roman  territory  which  the 
marshes  occupy,  was  formerly  so  fertile  that  it  was  called 
Feronia^  from  a  temple  of  that  goddess,  the  patroness  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  fact,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  the  ager  Pontiwus 
was  considered  as  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  it  was  covered 
with  towns  and  splendid  edifices.  Atticus,  Mecaenas,  and  even 
Augustus  retired  hither  to  enjoy  the  delightfiil  picture  of 
rural  pleasures  and  labours.  The  hills  were  crowned  with 
olive  tree«,  and  their  sides  blushed  with  the  clusters  of  the 
vU^  while  the  plains  were  intersected  with  ftreams  and  ponds* . 
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Appins  Claudius,  when  he  was  constructing  the  famous  road 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  passed  over  these  marshes, 
was  dieiirst  who  raised  the  banks  and  deuised  this  portion  of 
the  country  overflowed  with  the  unchecked  streams.  Under 
the  consulate  of  Cornelius  Cethegus  the  draining  was  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  not  finally  completed  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. This  tract  of  land  retained  its  salubrity  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  till  the  incursion  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  removal 
of  the  emperors. 

Under  Theodoric  it  was  again  proposed  to  drain  it,  but,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  plague,  famine,  and,  above  all,  the 
attacks  of  the  Barbarians,  caused  the  enterprize  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  writers  of  this  age  speak  with  horror  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes.  When  the  Goths  were  expelled  firom  Italy  the 
popes  turned  their  attention  to  this  undertaking ;  but  Boniface 
VUL  was  the  first  who  seriously  applied  himself  to  this  object. 
When  the  apostolic  chair  was  transferred  to  Avignon  these 
labours  languished.  They  were  again  attempted  by  some  of 
the  Pontifis,  but  vrithout  success. 

It  is  to  Pius  VI.  that  the  present  improved  state  of  these 
marshes  is  owing;  who,  after  having  pursued  a  well-advised 
plan,  of  which  the  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  the 
success,  has  changed  the  appearance,  and  even  the  nature  of 
the  place  lately  so  fiightful,  and  converted  it  into  one  vast 
garden.  It  is  with  pleasure  no  longer  mingled  with  fear  that 
the  traveller  proceeds  through  a  magnificent  avenue,  straight, 
well-paved,  and  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  and  bordered  by 
canals,  the  evaporations  from  which  are  said  to  be  no  longer 
noxious,  serving  merely  to  give  freshness  to  the  atmosphere. 

Attempts  are  making  to  lead  back  the  inhabitants  to  this 
deserted  spot.  Along  the  road  four  post-houses  are  built; 
and  inns,  granaries,  mills,  and  bakehouses.  There  are  also 
several  houses  built  for  the  workmen  and  the  superintendants. 
In  addition  to  these  a  convent  and  a  handsome  church  are 
found  there.  The  lands  have  been  divided,  and  some  parts  let 
on  long  leases.  Villages  will  shortly  rise,  and  then  this  plain, 
lately  so  unhealthv,  wUl  form  once  more  the  granary  of  Rome 
and  the  rest  of  Italy. 

I  rejoined  my  companion  at  Cistema,  and  it  was  dark  ere 
we  reached  the  gates  of  Rome:  and,  on  the  follomng  morning, 
my  eyes  opened  on  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.  From 
my  windows  I  could  see  innumerable  palaces  and  cupolas  of 
marble,  and  the  summit  of  Trajan's  column.  I  am  absolutely 
distracted !  I  admire !  I  compare !  I  study ! — One  object  attracts 
me  and  another  calls  off  my  attention;  and  1  seem  to  wish  in 


one  d«y  to  lunais  reooUections  to  Berve  me  Hhe  remaiadA:  of 
my  Ule. 

What  a  sceno  fat  aa  artist  1  The  borders  of  the  X^ber^  the 
hills  of  the  city,  the  shape  of  its  wiUai,  the  imvieBse  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  admirable  variely  of  the  gardens,  which  make  yoa 
thifdc  you  are  wandering  in  the  eouotry  when  you  are 
aurr6unded  by  the  walls,  «dl  fomish  the  painter  widi  studies 
and  picturesque  subjects,  and  with  infinite  sources  of  renewed 
delight.  .There  is  not  a  single  bve*way  which  does  not  offer  him 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  penciL  Here  the  open  gate 
of  a  bouse  ot  ordinary  pretensions  displays  at  the  bottom  of 
4be  court  a  little  fountain  sunaaounted  with  some  frtkgmenis  of 
-ancient  sculpture^  shaded  by  jasmine  bowers ;  there  a  flight 
<tf  stairs  open  to  the  m^  leads  to  the  summit  of  a  teirace 
crowned  with  an  arbour  and  bordered  with  vases  of  flowara, 
which  the  attentive  hand  of  a  young  girl  uurtares  and  oul- 
iivates:  farther  on  the  fragments  -of  an  aqueduct  serve  as  a 
firame  to  the  rich  perspective.  On  one  side  a  rude  cabin^ 
inhabited  by  an  hermit,  stands  against  an  ancient  palace  of 
marble,  of  which  there  is  nothing  left  but  tiie  fifont  or  a  hoflow 
wall,  the  unequal  summit  of  which  is  decked  with  veall- 
flowers.  Everywhere  the  new  city  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Caesars,  while  the  magnificent  marbles 
which  form  the  modem  tombs  were  feshioned  for  the  city  of 
Augustus  or  of  Adrian. 

it  is  this  fortuitous  mixture  of  distinct  elements  whidi  gives 
Rome  such  charma ; — ^it  is  the  ideas  which  rise  on  surveying 
them,  and  the  deep  train  of  feeling  which  they  occasion,  that 
render  this  place  so  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  and 
make  him  regret  that  he  cannot  consecrate  his  life  to  behold- 
ing it. 

1  pass  my  time  in  wandering  about  without  design  or  deter- 
minate object  ^  and  if  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  museums  and  the 
more  precious  monuments  of  art,  at  least  I  have  caught  the 
picturesque  and  moral  character  of  Rome.  I  have  become 
fiimiliar  with  the  inlud>itants,  and  with  the  topography  of  their 
city«  Mv  portfolio  is  fiill  of  sketches,  and  my  memoiy  of 
deUghtfiu  recollections. 

I  resolved  to  v5sit  Tivoli  before  ^vinter  made  any  fiirther  ad- 
vances.^ Leaving  Rome  by  the  gate  of  San-Lorenzo,  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  off,  we  passed  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Christian  edifices.  Its  character 
is  simple  and  imposing.  Ckmstantine  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  foundar^  but  it  has  been  successively  restored  by  Sixtus  HI. 
and  several  of  the  succeedmg  Pontiff.    Many  of  the  ardatec* 
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tural  parts  have  been  borrowed  from  still  more  ancient  build-, 
ings. '  I  passed  over  the  Tiburtine  road^  bordered  with  the 
relics  of  innumerable  tombs  and  temples.  In  the  midst  of 
these^  quantities  of  cinerary  urns  are  perpetually  discovered, 
and  inscriptions  and  other  curious  remains.  Here  stands  the 
tomb  of  the  haughty  Pallas^  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  Farther 
on  lies  the  Gampo  Verano,  beneath  which  are  catacombs  filled 
with  the  bones  of  Christian  martyrs.  Passing  over  a  canal  of 
the  Solfatara  I  reached  some  baths  called  the  Baths  of  the 
Queen ;  they  are  probably  the  remains  of  a  villa  belonging  to 
Regulus^  afamous  jurisconsult^  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Martial. 
I  then  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Lucano,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  monument  of  the  Plautian  family,  who  possessed  a 
superb  villa  at  this  spot :  the  tomb  is  of  a  circidar  form,  resem- 
bling that  of  Caecilia  MeteUa.  Constructed  principally  of  tra- 
vertine stone,  it  was  &ced  with  marble  and  ornamented  with 
columns  and  statues.  The  decline  of  day  made  me  hasten 
forwards  to  Tivoli. 

Who  can  sleep  the  first  night  of  their  arrival  at  Tivoli  ?  My 
delightfiil  bed-chamber  was  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Sybil,  or 
rather  of  Vesta,  and  in  sight  of  a  magnificent  cascade.^  The 
stream  dashes  itself  down,  disappears,  and  separates  into  a 
thousand  little  currents  in  the  subterraneous  passages  which 
pierce  the  mountain  upon  which  this  part  of  the  city  is  built. 
(See  PkLie  V.) 

The  fidl  of  the  waters  produces  a  deafening  sound,  sometimes 
imitating  the  noise  of  thunder,  according  as  the  sound  strikes 
directly  on  the  ear,  or  is  dispersed  by  the  wind.  Between  me 
and  the  cascade  lay  the  bridge,  the  church,  and  the  town; 
and  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  river  wUch  flowed  round 
the  town  was  most  beautiful. 

•  How  different  was  the  scene  when  I  beheld  it  in  the  mom- 
^gy  yet  equally  delightful !  The  heavens  were  cloudless,  and 
the  (uishingof  the  cascade  seemed  softened,  and  it  was  mingled 
with  sounds  which  told  of  the  awakening  of  nature  and  of 
man.  The  chirping  of  swallows,  the  turning  of  mflls,  the  noise 
f  the  horses'  hoofi  as  they  passed  the  bridge,  the  voices  of  the 
peasants,  cloathed  in  their  best  habits  and  hastening  to  churchy 
the  sound  of  the  bells  floating  on  the  air,  all  announced  a  day 
of  festival.  It  was  indeed  so  to  me  to  find  myself  at  Tivoli  1 
Nothing  is  pleasanter  here  than  the  perpetual  chiming  of  the 
bells,  so  disagreeable  in  other  places :  it  resembles  in  Italy  a 
sort  of  aerial  music.  So  well  do  this  people,  whose  taste  is  so 
delicate  in  all  the  arts,  know  how  to  harmonize  and  time  their 
sounds,  and  to  produce  intonations  as  correct  as  those  with 
which  nature  has  inspired  their  songs. 
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The  ruins  of  the  temple  next  drew  my  attention }  situ^tedt 
like  ao  eagle's  nest,  oa  the  pinnacle  of  Iio)low  rocks,  aad  suTr 
TJunded  by  precipices  down  which  the  river  dasher,  thisedifipe 
of  a  circular  form,  is  built  in  a  style  of  architecture  siaguhuTi 
rich,  and  elegant :  of  the  eighteen  Corintliian  polumns  which 
surrounded  it  in  the  form  of  a  detached  peristyle,  only  ten  ppw 
ren^aia.  The  light  must  have  entered  by  th^  dopr  or  (hrougb 
^  opening  in  the  roof,  for  the  windows  appear  less  ancient 
than  the  primitive  building,  the  origin  of  wl|ich  is  unknown. 

Di^ring  the  Augustan  age  the  environs  of  TivoU  were  tU^ 
retreat  of  a  crowd  of  celebrated  men, — Virgil,  Hori^c^,*  Proper? 
tius,  Varro,  and  lastly  Mecssnas,  the  protccUM*  pf  letters,  of 
arts,  and  of  all  those  who  cultivated  such  pursuil^  with  suc- 
cess, fixed  their  residences  on  the  borders  of  the  Anio.  M^dcm* 
nas  built  at  Tibur  a  villa,  or  rather  a  city,  the  immensie  pii-cuit 
of  which  is  still  filled  with  an  infinite  variety  of  beauti^ 
edifices  which  almost  seem  destin^  for  immortality.     This 
wise  Roman  flying  the  noisy  pleasures  of  the  capital  prefepmsd 
the  cfaai*n^s  of  a  private  life  to  the  vanity  of  grandeur  $  md  re- 
jected the  first  <^ces  of  the  state,  offered  to  kw  by  t)i,e  poit 
powerful  ruler  on  earth,  who  was  also  his  most  intimate  friMd* 
In  bis  Tiburtine  vilja  Augustus  frequently  visited  him;  wd  ia 
the  house  of  Mgecepas  tfoe  emperor  soifghit  conaolatiQi^  uodMr 
the  afflictions  of  sickness. 

Tucca  and  Vams,  both  poets  and  courtiers  of  A9gMlW»  ^ 
intimate  companions  of  Mecsenas,  were  the  p^ersons  whp  Hi  the 
recoi^mendation  of  Virgil  introduced  Horace  to  tbe  friendsbip 
of  their  patron.  The  good  offices  of  the  totter  were  ^extreioely 
important  to  the  illustrious  poet,  who  iiad  embratced  the  partf 
of  Bnutus  and  Cassius,  for  which  offence  Us  mw  pn>tepl(0r  pro? 
cured  him  the  pardon  of  his  sovereigin 

Horaoe  n^ade  use  of  his  favour  witfo  them  gti^  mw  to  re- 
^tablish  bis  fortunes ;  and  Mejcseniifi  gyAve  jbim  a  smfU  viU*^ 
built  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Anio.  In  this  retreat,  in  die  neigbf 
)M)urboodt '  hat  of  Catullus,  freed  Grna  all  his  cares  and  ia 
the  ei^joymjcikt  of  a  voluptuous  repose,  be  compo^  his  imr 
mortal  poeoLs^  and  celebrated  the  praiaes  of  his  benefiBCtors. 

The  prosperity  of  Tivoli  decreased  at  ithe  death  of  those 
iUn&trious  f^ersons  who  h^  carried  glory  and  pleasure  into  this 
fortuvate  cornei*  of  tiie  earth.  QuintiUitts  cUed  the  first,  and 
the  priAce  of  lyric  poets  wept  /over  bis  death*  Soon  aftferwards 
Virgil^  £eej^  his  end  approaokiing,  appoinlbed  AugMStus, 
Mecaenas,  si^  «ome  of  his  other  firienrfs,  hts  bmrs,  ounmandr 
ing  them  to  comnait  his  divine  poem  to  die  Aunes !  HiofBce, 
as  he  seem(ed  to  have  wisbed,  (moedel  bh  pri>tt0tor  to  tbe 
tomb.  Augustus  became  ^e  ^mmw  of  Ao  vflk  aSUi 
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and  passed  there  (be  remainder  of  his  days.    In  the  teni|>le  of 
Hercules^  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  faabitatioh, 
he  administered  justice  to  his  subjects. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tivoii  deplored  the  death  of  a  sovereign^ 
whose  almost  constant  presence  had  been  the  means  of  carrying 
life,  and  prosperity,  and  riches  into  their  city.  They  delighted 
to  recal  the  memory  of  this  prince  by  inscriptions  on  monu- 
mental stones;  and  they  raised  to  Livia,  his  wife,  a  statue  in  (he 
forum  of  Hercules. 

I  now  laid  a  plan  for  disposing  of  my  time  during  my  re- 
sidence at  Tivoii,  and  I  resolved  on  several  excursions,  refusing, 
however,  the  company  of  a  guide.  The  Cicerone  disenchanted 
me  at  Naples,  and!  dismissed  them  that  I  might  not  be  stunned 
by  their  impertinent  babble,  and  that  I  might  receive  answers 
only  when  I  put  questions.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing iny  first  excursion  when  some  large  drops  of  rain  fell, 
which  were  followed  up  by  a  long  succession  of  showers, 
Wh^n  it  rains  here  It  is  in  torrents. 

The  Tramoniana  has  chased  away  the  showers,  and  the  dry 
leaves  rustle  as  it  blows.  The  ground  is  firm  again,  and  the 
vapours  which  obscured  the  atmosphere  have  disappeared,  and 
I  can  now  set  out  on  my  first  excursion.  I  hastened  to  the 
gate  of  San-Angelo  through  old  houses  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  maipificeut  villa  of  Manlius  Vopiscus.  There  I  beheld  the 
road  of  the  Cascatelles,  a  delightful  route  running  along  the 
crown  of  a  hill,  which  extends  in  theshape  of  an  amphitheatre :  I 
perceived  through  the  olives  planted  on  the  declivity,  the  Anio, 
which  winds  along  and  dashes  itself  into  its  deep  and  flinty  bed. 
On  the  other  side  rise  immense  rocks,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
that  of  the  Sibyl,  and  a  portion  of  the  city,  crown  their  summit. 

The  most  remarkable  object  during  my  excursion  was  the 

frotto  of  Neptune,  which  almost  resembles  the  oalace  of  that 
ivinity.  Only  imagine  an  immense  rock  in  which  the  force 
of  the  waters  has  scooped  out  a  number  of  secret  channels 
through  which  torrents  burst  forth  to  mingle  in  the  gulph, 
where  their  murmurs  resound;  they  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
their  spray;  and  the  air  is  agitaU^d  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion. 

The  sound  of  the  falling  waters,  repeated  by  the  echoes,  and 
varied  by  the  windd,  produces  a  singular  and  terrible  harmony, 
in  the  tnidst  of  which  the  human  voice,  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  aiid  even  the  report  of  fire-arms  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  and  which  appears  to  impose  silence  on  the  rest 

Sf  nature,  that  the  voice  of  the  gad  of  tempests  may  alone  be 
leard. 

At  (be  bottom  of  these  precipices  scarce  any  other  creatures 
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'  are  seen  but  clouds  of  wild  pigeons^  which  build  their  nests  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Accustomed  to  the  roaring  of  the 
waters  they  dash  through  the  clouds  of  spray^  sometimes  dart- 
ing into  the  depths  of  the  grotto^  and  struggling  with  the 
current  of  air  which  seem  to  whirl  them  along. 

On  returning  to  the  city  I  heard  confused  cries^  rising  above 
the  voice  of  the  elements.  I  quickened  my  steps^  and  at  last 
distinguished^  amongst  others,  the  voice  of  a  woman  who  rent 
the  air  with  her  cries.  I  saw  the  summit  of  the  rocks  lined 
with  a  crowd  of  people,  running,  shouting,  and  answering 
each  other  with  every  sign  of  terror  and  anxiety.  I  followed 
to  the  verge  of  a  precipice  hanging  over  the  great  cascade^ 
and  there  beheld  the  disfigured  body  of  a  young  man  who  had 
gone  out  in  the  morning  to  himt  on  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river:  not  having  re-appeared  during  the  day,  his  friends^ 
anxious  for  his  safety,  sought  him  amongst  the  moist  and 
slipperv  rocks  of  Tivoli,  which  the  hunters  frequent,  regardless 
of  the  Ganger,  and  they  had  now  first  discovered  his  body,  sus* 
pended  amongst  the  bushes  which  cloath  the  rocks  of  the  great 
cascade.  The  cry  of  dismay  spread  through  the  valley  till  it 
reached  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  Fearful  of  the 
truth,  she  ran  in  agony  to  the  borders  of  the  precipice,  and, 
hanging  over  it,  she  was  only  prevented  by  force  fix)ni  throw- 
ing herself  forwards.  In  the  mean  time  an  intrepid  hunter 
descended  by  means  of  ropes  to  the  spot  where  his  unfortunate 
companion  lay — a  lifeless  form !  Whilst  they  were  drawing  them 
tip  together  the  friends  of  the  miserable  mother  endeavoured 
to  remove  her  fix)m  the  spot ;  but  the  convulsive  movements 
which  affected  her  increased  to  an  alarming  degree*  They 
then  determined  to  bring  to  her  the  body  of  her  son.  A  heart- 
rending scene  which  I  shall  never  forget  ensued.  After  having 
bathed  the  corpise  with  tears,  and  loaded  it  with  caresses ;  after 
having  attempted  to  warm  it  in  her  bosom,  she  was  at  last  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  her  misery,  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
^He  is  dead  ! ''  and  fell  senseless  by  his  side. 


LETTER  VI. 


The  Bbme  qf  CatuUm^Of  Horace-^EngUsh  Caricatures- 
Temple  of  Tosse — Musical  taste  of  the  Italians — Description 
of  the  Biins  qfthe  Villa  Jdriana— Rustics  playing  al  porco— 
Return  to  Rome^ViUas  ofEste  and  of  Meccmas. 

An  ancient  tradition  says,  that  on  this  spot  stood  the  house  of 
l/atuUus.    It  is  smgular  that  the  habitation  of  a  poet  like 
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Catullus  should  have  become  the  retreat  of  austerity ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked^  that  we  ought  generally  to  seek  for  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  villas  on  the  scite  of  the^convents.  If  there  ex* 
isted  in  the  middle  ages  any  vast  and  magnificent,  but  half- 
ruined  building,  it  was  converted  into  a  church,  and  its  de- 
pendant buildings  became  the  habitations  of  the  ministers  of 
religion.  In  examining  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  or  in  reading 
the  description  of  an  ancient  villa,  we  perceive  the  most  &ith- 
fill  imitation  of  them  in  the  modem  monasteries.  The  courts, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  to  walk  in,  and  from  which  branch  the 
chambers  without  any  other  communication  between  them ; 
the  basins  which  adorn  them,  the  terraces  or  covered  galleries, 
the  oratories  in  the  gardens,  even  the  churches  with  the 
chapels  often  built  like  the  halls  of  baths,  all  offer  striking 
analogies  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  situation  which  agrees  better  than  this 
with  the  idea  which  may  be  formed  of  the  habitation  of  Ca^ 
tullus.  In  digging  in  this  enclosure  very  beautifiil  pavements 
of  different  coloured  marbles  have  been  found,  and  a  cohunn 
on  which  was  sculptured  in  has  relief  figures  of  women  repre- 
senting the  muses,  or  the  graces:  Horace  was  the  neighbour 
of  Catullus.  I  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  the  poet  by  a  very 
picturesque  path,  shaded  by  olive  and  chesnut-trees,  laurels, 
and  vines.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  famous  Tihumi  tuculum, 
where,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  three  immense  chesnut-trees  were 
seen,  older  even  than  Tibumus  who  founded  the  city.  Here 
also  rose  his  tomb  and  his  temple ;  for  the  people  of  Latium 
were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  founders  amongst  the  gods, 
and  to  raise  altars  to  them.  The  house  oif  Horace  was  not  far 
off.  I  perceived  through  the  trees  a  little  convent,  built  of  the 
remains  of  other  structures,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation. 
I  had  no  fiirther  to  go— I  stood  on  the  lands  of  the  friend  of 
Mecaenas !    (See  Plate  IV.) 

But  all  at  once  I  beheld  a  spectacle  which  surprised  and  en- 
chanted me,  and  eren  made  me  forget  Horace,  his  house,  and 
his  verses.  It  was  the  CascateUes!  I  had  ah^ady  beheld  with 
a  feeling  amounting  to  solemnity  this  river  precipitate  itself 
into  its  deep  and  rocky  bed;  I  now  beheld  it  dancing  in  its 
course  and  burning  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  sometimes  conceal- 
ing itself,  then  re-appearing  and  bounding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  through  verdure  and  through  flowers.  {See  Plate  VL) 
It  is  in  the  morning  that  these  scenes  should  be  visited ; — 
then  is  the  moment  of  inspiration  and  musing !  The  fresh 
sensations  of  the  mind  are  not  then  harassed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  long  and  laborious  day;  they  have  found  tranquillity  in  the 
wms  of  sleep,  and  we  hasten  to  enjoy,  in  voluptuous  dellriunu 
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all  the  faculties  of  the  imagination.  With  what  delight  did  I 
cast  myself  under  the  shade  of  the  ancient  olive-trees,  which  I 
was  willing  to  think  were  planted  by  the  hands  of  Horace,  or 
which  adorned  the  immense  possessions  of  Quintilius  Varus ! 

A  tradition,  common  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Tivoli, 
points  out  the  foundations  of  the  little  convent  of  San-Atltonio 
as  the  scite  of  the  poet's  habitation.  Situatedon  the  right  baiik> 
of 'the  Anio,  this  villa,  like  that  of  Catullus,  might  be  called 
either  Sabina,  or  Tiburtina,  according  to  what  Suetonius  says, 
who  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  forest  of 
Tibur.  Though  Horace  boasted  of  his  poverty,  it  was  only  re- 
lative ;  he  possessed  a  house  in  Rome,  and  rents,  and  stewards, 
and  slaves :  he  did  not  consider  himself  rich,  but  enjoyed  that 
aurea  mediocritcuf — that  happy  competence  equally  removed 
from  riches  and  from  poverty,  and  he  did  not  therefore  excite  the 
envy  of  his  opulent  neighbours.  The  steep  scite  which  the 
house  occupies  proves  that  it  was  not  spacious ;  a  garden,  sus- 
tained by  terraces,  stretched  nearly  to  the  borders  of  the  river, 
and  a  wood  of  chesnut-trees,  which  still  exist,  formed  a  shelter 
against  the  burning  heat  of  noon,  and  formed  a  walk  which 
might  be  compared,  said  the  poet,  to  the  delicious  groves  df 
Tarentum.  In.  short,  this  enchanting  retreat  where  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  country  and  the  charms  of  study  might  be  en- 
joyed in  peace,  might  well  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  heart  attached 
to  solitude  and  literature. 

From  the  modest  retreat  of  Horace,  1  turned  to  the  haughty 
habitation  of  Quincilius  Varus,  situated  in  front  of  that  of  Me- 
csenas,  which  it  seemed  desirous  of  rivaling  in  magnificence ; 
this  villa  crowns  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Teve- 
rone :  on  the  other  side,  fronting  the  south,  extend  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Mecsenas.  The  waters,  which  add  to  th^  beauty 
of  the  scene,  lose  themselves  amongst  the  ruins,  and  again 
seek  the  light  through  the  crevices  of  the  walls  which  they 
undermine. 

Ancient  fortifications,  with  embattled  towers,  which  rival 
in  height  the  spires*  of  Christian  churches,  and  the  edifices  of 
Tivoli,  are  disposed  with  a  sort  of  picturesque  symmetry  on  the 
table  summit  of  a  vast  acclivity,  whose  sides,  though  steep,  arfe 
covered  with  verdure.  On  every  little  shelf  where  the  industry 
of  man  could  convey  a  few  baskets  full  of  earth,  are  seen  fruit- 
trees  and  vines ;  even  the  peaks  of  the  rocks  are  cloathed  with 
moss  and  tufts  of  herbs,  the  verdure  of  which  is  nourished  by 
the  humid  mists  which  perpetually  surround  them.  The 
streams  flow  from  all  sides  with  more  or  less  abundance,  and 
they  are  converted  to  useful  purposes  in  'turning  mtite  for  the 

manu&ctwre  of  eopper^  iron;  and  other  airi^^s*    Af)?er  fef^ 
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forming  these  useful  services  they  escape  from  the  midst  of 
the  houses  and  trees^  and  embellish  the  country  with  the  effect 
of  {heir  innumerable  falls — producing  those  delicious  cascatelles 
which  form  the  delight  of  the  traveller,  and  the  despair  of  the 
landscape-painter.    Now   they  glide  from  rock  to  rock,  like 
silver  threads ;  now  they  separate  themselves,  and  shine  like 
plates  of  metal — sometimes  confined  in  a  narrow  bed  they  are 
covered  with  foam  of  snow-like  whiteness:  but  how  can  even 
the  first  of  the  cascatelles,  so  abundant  and  so  beautiful,  \ie 
described  at  once  ?  Imagine  a  river  springing  from  many 
fountains  uniting  itself  in  one  bed,  and  dashing  headlong  in 
columns  of  unequal  size,  which  unite  as  they  descend,  and,  ere 
they  reach  the  bottom,  form  a  cloud  of  sparkling  spray  ;  the 
waters  then  break  upon  pyramidal  rocks  resembling  in  their 
colours  that  beautiful  mineral  malachite :  there  the  vapours, 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis,  are  converted  into  a  liquid  state, 
and,  swelling  through  the  rocks,  burst  forth,  and  surmounting 
every  obstacle  which  opposed   their  course  towards  a  less 
nigged  channel,  they  gain  their  level,  and,  with  it,  their  former 
transparency  and  beauty. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned  to  Tivoli — my  dinner  was  spoiled 
and  my  wine  was  flat ;  but  every  thing  appeared  excellent  to 
me — I  had  visited  the  cascatelles  and  the  house  of  Horace  1 

The  bad  weather  has  detained  me  in  the  house ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  furnishes  me, 
without  going  out  of  doors,  with  numerous  prospects.  I  also 
enjoy  another  source  of  amusement ;  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
are  covered  with*verses  and  sketches,  the  latter  frequently 
the  productions  of  good  artists,  who  have  wasted  an  hour  or 
two  in  thus  bestowing  entertainment  on  succeeding  travellers. 
The  English  artists  seem  to  have  carried  the  art  of  caricaturing 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection :  one  of  them  has  iately  or- 
namented the  whole  length  of  our  hosts  gallery  with  a  sketch 
of  the  post-asses  of  Tivoli  5  that  is  to  say,  he  has  represented 
all  the  incidents  of  an  excursion  from  hence  to  the  Villa 
Adriana.  I  lost  much  of  the  merit  of  this  pleasant  caricature, 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  pei-sons  (of  both  sexes) 
that  were  represented  in  great  variety,  and  extremely  well 
expressed ;  but,  independent  of  this,  the  sketch  of  the  long-eared 
coursers  was  most  excellent,  and  their  ridiculous  positions,  and 
the  other  laughable  incidents  which  often  take  place  in  large 
parties,  afforded  me  much  entertainment. 

The  following  day  the  heavens  grew  clear,  and  at  the  break 
of  day  I  set  off  with  one  of  the  sons  of  my  host  for  my  guide ; 
on  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porto  delle  Colle  there  is  a  fine  river^ 
which  I  recommend  <to  artists.    We  kft  m  put  right  th^ 
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temple  of  Tosse,^ which  ivy  and  climbing  plants  covered  -mth 
their  foliage,  concealing  its  form,  and  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  verdant  arbour;  an  isolated  and  colossal  column 
marked  the  station  of  the  house  of  Mecsenas ;  further  on  rose 
some  tovirers ;  as  &r  as  the  eye  extended  there  was  a  beautiful 
mingling  of  gardens  and  houses,  and  ruins,  shadowed  with 
cypress  and  pine  trees ;  at  the  bottom  the  elevated  summits  of 
Monticelli,  Montalbano,  and  San-Angelo  in  Capoccia,  which 
form  the  limit  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  seem  to  crown  the  plain,  through  which  tne  Anio 
winds,  peaceably  reposing,  as  it  were,  from  the  fatigues  which 
it  has  experienced  in  the  rocky  passes  of  Tivoli. 
.  The  temple  of  Tosse  is  situated  in  the  garden  belong^g  to 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral ;  its  form  is  circular,  and  it  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  known  to  what 
divinity  it  was  consecrated,  although  popular  tradition  has 
dedicated  it  to  the  goddess  who  presided  over  coughs.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  ancients  sometimes  erected  altars  to 
malevolent  deities,  to  propitiate  them,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves from  their  influence ;  Cicero  mentions  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  Fever ;  Pliny  speaks  of  the  temples  of  Misfortune 
and  Idleness;  perhaps,  however,  the  etymology  of  this 
denomination  may  have  arisen  in  another  manner.  The  <l^g- 
nation  of  families  was  frequently  added  to  the  names  of  divini- 
ties as  Juno-Oaudia,  Fortuna-iTIat^ia;  may  not  this  temple 
have  been  dedicated  to  some  Venus- Towia,  or  Ceres- To«na  f 
Fabretti  mentions  two  monuments  of  a  fami||^  of  that  name*^ 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  route,  we  traversed  woods  which 
shaded  a  soft  green  turf;  we  forded  little  brooks,  or  climbed 
small  hills  covered  with  myrtles,  sage,  and  rosemary.  The 
sun-  which  falls  direct  on  these  unsheltered  and  uncultivated 
spots,  almost  bums  them,  rendering  the  odours  of  the  plants 
still  more  strong,  and  drinkmg  up  their  balsamic  emanations, 
which  rise  like  the  incense  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator. 
I  gave  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and,  plunged  into  con- 
templative thought,  I  made  no  answers  but  in  monosyllables 
to  my  young  guide ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  withdrawing  himself 
instigated  no  doubt  by  the  chaunting  of  the  birds,  begw  gaily 
to  sing  those  beautiful  airs  which  the  people  of  this  land  so 
much  delight  in,  and  the  melodious  simplicity  of  which  is 
truly  charming.  What  is  that  natural  taste  which  is  found 
only  in  Italy,  where  every  simple  villager,  every  child  that 
sings  is  accompanied  immediately  by  the  bycrStanders  with 
such  taste  and  judgment  ?  In  joining  their  voices  the  same 
air  is  continued,  not  in  the  same  tones,  but  with  the  melody 
of  diflFerent  parts.    Whence  does  that  tact  arise,  that  nice  and 
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delicate  perception^  which  enables  them  to  catch  the  most 
harmonious  notes,  and  to  reject  every  fidse  tone  ?  They  know 
not  the  n|les  of  music  5  they  are  ignorant  of  the  lowest  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  yet  they  form  combinations  which  indi- 
cate the  finest  skill,  and  seem  the  effect  of  a  sort  of  instinct. 
I  Without  experiencing  the  least  fatigue  from  the  length  of 
the  way,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  mansion  of 
a  powerful  emperor.  No  triumphal  arch,  no  succession  of 
porticos  were  left — a  simple  and  unomamented  door-Way, 
formed  of  two  pilasters  covered  with  plaster,  was  all  that  re- 
mained. As  I  entered  the  vast  inclosure  of  the  Villa  Adriana. 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  heaps  of  ruins  which  astonishea 
me  by  their  immensity. 

The  proud  retreat  of  Adrian,  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Tibur,  towards  the  south-west,  occupied,  in  a  line  of  nearly 
three  miles,  a  chain  of  hills  in  the  midst  of  a  winding  valley, 
bounded  by  rocks :  it  was  protected  towards  the  east  by  high 
mountains  crowned  with  thick  forests ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  lay  the  numerous  monuments  strewed  along  the  plain  of 
Rome.  In  the  distance  the  seven  hills  of  the  eternal  city, 
covered  with  obelisks  and  temples,  rose  above  the  horizon, 
burning  with  the  setting  splendours  of  the  sun.  A  nearer 
view  of  the  villa  discovered  the  edifices  built  on  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  on  their  sides  or  at  their  base;  some  built  on  level 
ground,  some  raised  on  terraces,  and  some  constructed  under 
ground ;  there  were  porticos,  gymnasiums,  tlfeatres,  circuses, 
stadiums,  temples,  and  houses  mingled  with  gardens,  bojvers, 
and  pieces  of  water.  This  vast  territory  contained  such  a  quan- 
tity of  monuments,  that  it  bade  defiance  to  the  outrages  of 
time  and  man. 

Sallust,  Horace,  and  Seneca,  complain  with  reason  of  the 
ruinous  magnificence  of  Ihe  villas  of  their  time;  Adrian  sur- 

Eassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  put  the  world  under  contri- 
Ution  for  embellishments  for  his  Tiburtine  Villa.  This  em- 
peror is  said  to  have  had  a  desire  of  constructing  in  this  place, 
imitations  of  all  the  most  celebrate  edifices  which  he  had 
admired  in  his  travels,  as  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  and  the 
Prytaneum  of  Athens.  Nay,  it  was  even  said  that  a  represen- 
tation of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  the  Elysian  fields  was  to  be 
seen  here.  One  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  history,  when  one 
beholds  these  monuments.  Though  explored  a  himdred  times, 
and  presenting  no  interest  but  to  painters  and  architects,  yet 
the  immense  space  which  is  covered,  the  thickness  and  solidity 
of  the  walls,  the  precious  objects,  the  remains  of  which  crowd 
every  step,  the  v^ry  considerable  number  of  statues,  bas- 
reliefe,  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  in  this 
VoYAGJBs  and  Tbavbw,  2Vb,  5,  Vol^UI.  G 
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ptoc^f  »od  parried  to  Rome,  to  enrich  the  muieums^Hdl 
^d  to  the  idea  which  we  have  formed  of  the  powerful  magr 
nificence  and  p^ver-faiiiiig  resources  of  the  monarch-people. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  villa  looked  towards  the 
bridge  of  Lucano,  and  the  Tiburtine  road  |  a  way^  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  seen^  led  to  it :  two  piles  dif  masonry, 
distant  from  each  other  75  feet,  mark  the  entrance — ^they  rife 
on  the  border  of  the  rpad^^  at  the  entrance  of  the  modern  en- 
closure. On  entering,  the  most  remarkable  object  which 
presents  itself  \s  a  very  high  wallj  which  overlooks  the  P^cile. 
a  double  portico  of  7(a)  feet  in  height^  once  ornamented  in  all 
probability  with  paintings^  like  that  at  Athens^  and  supjiorted 
on  each  side  by  the  wall  we  have  mentioned.  This  building 
is  so  highi  that  it  casts  a  shade  at  almost  every  period  of  the 
day.  This  wall  was  situated  between  two  squares  equally 
surrounded  with  porticoes ;  that  on  the  south  stiU  preserves 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram^  terminated  at  its  extremities  by 
flattened  arches.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  court  there  rose 
some  low  walls^  which  formerly  supported  a  fountain,  if  we 
may  credit  those  who  levelled  the  place,  in  order  to  plant  it 
with  vines. 

•It  was  in  the  PsecUe,  and  in  a  ball  which  yet  exists,  that 
Adrian  used  to  assemble  his  literary  friends,  and  where  he 
used  to  ami^se  himself  in  listening  to,  or  disputiujg  with  them, 
according  to  the  Athenian  custom*  The  Bibliotheca,  or 
Library,  was  not  far  from  the  Paecile — ^nothing  remains  of  it 
but  the  wall,  in  which  there  are  25  niches. 

On  a  neighbouriag  hill  rises  a  magnificent  theatre ;  frag^ 
ments  of  48  statues  have  been  discovered  here ;  the  rising 
seats  are  still  distinguishable,  and  the  proscenium  and  some 
other  parts  are  in  good  preservation  \  it  is  the  same  with  the 
other  ancient  theatre,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum>  which  are  more  complete. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  see  the  remains  of  the  porticoes 
which  led  to  the  baths  j  then  we  arrive  at  the  Academy  and 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  was  ornamented 
with  columns  of  Parian  marble ;  not  far  from  this,  in  the 
place  in  i^hich  the  wild-beasts  were  confined,  there  were  dis* 
covered  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  the  statues  of  the 
nine  muses,  wJuch  now  adorn  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris. 
The  neighbouring  ground  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  formed  the  Academy,  habitations  mingled 
with  gardens  and  fountains  formed  by  conducting  thither  the 
waters  of  the  Marcia  and  the  Anio :  from  this  point  extends  a 
portico,  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  villa  called  the  Lyceum— 


A  bulling  dedicated  to  philosophical  studies^  where  a  giDUp 
of  I^n  and  Syrinx  was  discovered. 

After  having  traversed  the  foundation  of  an  exedrum  and  of 
the  baths^  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Canopw,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  place ;  here  part  of  the  valley 
had  been  shaped  so  as  to  contain  a  vast  sheet  of  water^  where 
imitations  of  naval  combats  were  represented :  at  one  of  the 
extremities  lie  the  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  form  of  a  shelly 
which  was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  who  was  called  Canopus  by 
the  Egyptians.  Here  also  the  statue  of  a  sea-horse,  one  of  the 
attributes  of  that  deity  was  discovered ;  and  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  figures  of  Egyptian  divinities,  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  deposited  in  the 
hall  called  on  that  account  Canopus.  In  proceeding  towards 
the  east  the  traveller  enters  another  valley,  which  is  supposed 
by  antiquarians  to  have  been  fashioned  into  a  model  of  the 
delicious  bowers  of  Tempi  and  the  Elysian  fields,  and  in  which 
was  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  excavations  ornamented  with 
sciilptures  and  paintings,  and  in  which  mysteries,  so  terrifying 
to  the  uninitiated,  were  celebrated,  were  formed  from  the 
quarries,  whence  the  immense  piles  of  materials  used*  in  the 
construction  of  this  villa  were  drawn;  the  entrances  are 
through  three  apertures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Pirro  Li- 
gorio,  mark  the  avenues  of  the  three-quarters  of  the  world — 
Asia  towards  the  East,  Afnca  towards  the  west,  and  Europe 
towards  the  north  :  long  corridors,  forming  a  labyrinth,  led 
to  an  immense  cavern  filled  with  water,  where  the  thrones 
and  tribunals  of  the  infernal  deities  were  seen.  The  Crypto 
Porticus  was  a  grotto  formed  in  the  rock.     {See  Plate  IX.) 

Towards  the  south,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  villa,  ex- 
tends the  rest  of  the  Prytaneum ;  it  was  composed  of  vast 
nlles  of  building,  where  the  emperor  lodged  the  sick  soldiers, 
his  ancient  companions  in  arms.  Here  were  the  granaries, 
the  cellars,  and  innumerable  other  magazines  for  all  sorts  of 
provisions.  Both  in  the  environs,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
beautiful  gardens,  rose  the  monuments  of  the  illustrious  persons 
who  died  in  the  villa.  Many  cinerary  urns  have  been  disco- 
vered. With  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  the  villa  only 
presents  a  mass  of  ruins.  In  the  time,  indeed,  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
many  other  buildings  were  standing:  this  was  about  the 
year  1550. 

I  quitted  these  interesting  scenes,  and  hastened  towards 
Rome.  On  my  return  from  the  villa,  I  passed  a  crowd  fh)m 
which  loud  laughs  proceeded,  and  cries  of  bravo.  I  enquired 
the  reason,  and  found  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  game 
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al  porco,  or  of  pigs.  Popular  amusements  generally  resemble 
one  another^  although  they  vary  according  to  the  country,  and 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  some 
games  which,  though  cruel  and  sanguinary,  are  tolerated  only 
on  account  of  the  address  and  courage  which  they  require.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  prefer  games  iu  which  some  personal 
danger  is  mingled.  But  it  is  shameful  for  man  to  amuse  him- 
self with  the  sufferings  of  harmless  animals,  frequently  of  a 
timid  and  peaceable  nature,  in  cold  blood;  and  without  danger 
to  himself  exciting  them  to  fight  and  mutilate  one  another, 
and  then  enjoying  their  agony. 

The  game  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  of  the  latter  spe- 
cies, though  scarcely  more  ridiculous  than  cruel;  and  it  is  not 
without  risk  to  those  who  engage  in  it.  A  pig  is  the  subject 
and  the  victim  of  the  entertainment.  This  animal  is  adorned 
with  ribbands  and  painted  with  various  colours,  and  a  bell  is 
hung  round  its  neck.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pursue  and 
catch  him ;  and  this  is  very  difiicult  for  the  performers,  since 
they  can  neither  see  nor  walk.  Each  of  them  in  fact,  is  tied 
up  in  a  sack  of  thick  sail  cloth,  which  is  tied  together  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  protect  the  person  inside  fi'om  the  effect  of  blows. 
Two  apertures  are  left  for  the  arms,  which  are  left  completely 
Ht  liberty.  Muffled  up  in  this  strange  manner,  the  hunters  are 
placed  in  a  ring,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  are 
armed  with  sticks,  ready,  when  the  pig  is  let  loose,  to  com- 
mence the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  ringing  of  the  bell  betrays 
the  situation  of  their  prey,  and  warns  them  of  its  approach, 
they  all  begin  to  leap  forwards,  for,  as  tliey  cannot  walk,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  this  motion.  The  slightest  obstacle,  and 
the  least  shock,  trip  them  up;  much  of  the  sport  consists  in 
their  endeavours  to  overthrow  one  another.  The  terrified 
animal,  scared  by  the  cries  of  the  crowd,  runs  awkwardly 
about,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  its  enemies.  It  flies  from 
one  and  meets  with  another,  running  against  him  and  knocking 
him  down ; — ^then  it  makes  a  new  attempt  to  pierce  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  which  drives  it  back  into  the  circle,  beneath  the 
sticks  of  its  pursuers :  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  weapons 
again  descend,  frequently  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other  com- 
batants. The  animal  becomes  the  property  of  him  who  seizes 
or  disables  it.  The  conqueror  generally  invites  his  companions 
to  feast  on  the  fruits  of  his  triumph. 

In  re-entering  this  city,  two  objects  of  great  interest,  and 
which  form  good  proofs  of  the  taste  both  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  the  villas  of  Mec8enas  and  Este,  (See  plate  VIIL)  claim 
from  the  traveller  a  more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  call  up  every  power  of  the  judgment  and  imagination. 


to  fi>rm  ui  accurate  idea  of  the  former.  The  latter^  better 
preserved,  is  yet  nothing  more  than  the  shadow,  as  it  were^ 
of  what  it  was  in  the  time  when  this  family,  now  extinct^ 
flourished — ^a  family  which  has  gained  an  immortal  name  in 
the  verses  of  Ariosto.  The  long  terraces,  the  elegant  porticoes, 
the  refreshing  grottoes,  are  solitary  and  silent.  The  stillness 
of  the  gardens  is  only  broken  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves ; 
and  the  light  murmurs  of  the  waters,  which,  formerly  subjected 
to  the  tortures  of  art,  rose  in  jets,  or  fell  in  cascades,  upon  beds 
of  madrepore,  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  of  shells.  Now,  aban- 
doned to  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  they  wind  through 
the  unequal  plain,  or  amidst  the  trees,  to  the  beds  which  they 
have  formed  for  themselves  in  the  hollows  of  the  valley.  The 
luxury  of  Nature  has  replaced  the  haughty  vanity  of  the  former 
piK>prietor3.  Whilst  the  marbles  are  sinking  in  decay,  the 
enormous  cypresses  which  adorn  the  garden  continue  to  in- 
crease, till  their  lofty  heads  seem  searching  in  the  clouds  the 
bolt  which  has  often  blasted  their  form  and  their  beauty. 
Time,  the  great  vanqubher,  has  already  begun  to  leave  in  these 
places  the  traces  of  his  power,  which  are  so  cruelly  visible  in 
the  villa  of  Mecaenas. 

Mecaenas  knew  how  to  make  a  noble  and  generous  use  of 
life  and  riches.  The  Society  which  he  enjoyed,  composed  of 
Augustus,  of  Horace,  and  of  Virgil,  and  indeed  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time,  rendered  his  life  truly  pleasing  to 
hun.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  this  villa,  the  variety  of 
vast  and  splendid  edifices,  the  refined  distribution  of  the 
interior  apartments,  and  the  objects  of  curiosity  which  were 
collected  in  this  place,  attracted  hither  all  the  luxurious  in- 
habitants of  Rome.  The  grandeur  of  style  observable  in  these 
ruins,  and  their  vastness,  recal  the  memory  of  their  former 
greatness,  and  excite  sentiments  of  admiration  for  them,  even 
in  their  present  state  of  decay. 

They  were  described  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  at  a  time  when  they 
existed  in  a  more  perfect  state.  But  the  many  vicissitudes 
which  this  edifice,  dedicated  to  delight,  has  sufiered  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  have  despoiled  it  of  the  most  of  its  beauties. 
Scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the  paintings,  and  the  sculptured 
ornaments  have  all  disappeared.  How  different  now  is  this 
habitation  firom  what  it  was  when  the  minister  and  fiivourite 
of  Augustus  fled  to  this  retreat,  in  search  of  that  repose  and 
slumber  which  so  obstinately  refiised  to  shed  its  inflaence  on 
his  eye-lids.  Yet  the  murmurs  of  the  waters,  which  as  they 
flowed,  refireshed  the  delightftil  sojourn,  and  fell  fi^m  various 
cascades ;  musicians  placed  at  a  certain  distance  fi'om  the  bed- 
chamber^ so  that  the  harmonious  sounds  of  instruments  and 
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voicefl,  bore  only  to  the  ear  murmure  which  invited  to  sleep ; 
ail  the  resourceg  which  riches  can  lavish  on  their  master^  couid 
not  calm  the  trouble  of  his  soul  and  the  inquietude  of  his  spirit. 
The  very  appearance  of  these  ruins  tells  their  ancient  mag- 
nificence. They  rose  pile  above  pile  in  retreating  grandeur^ 
and  the  loftier  buildings  were  reached  by  means  of  flights  of 
steps  ornamented  with  grottos,  from  whence  flowed  fountains 
of  waters.  The  peculiar  residence  of  Mecsenas,  surrounded 
with  innumerable  porticoes  and  gardens,  like  a  high  tower, 
commanded  a  view  of  ail  the  town  of  Tibur  and  its  environs, 
and  could  easily  be  perceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome: 
and  even  at  this  day,  when  we  see,  rising  from  the  green  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  which  impend  above  the  stream,  two  pro- 
digious ranges  of  arcades,  built  in  a  noble  and  impressive  style 
of  architecture,  we  are  struck  with  admiration  of  this  edifice, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  relics  of  an  age  fertile  in  the 
productions  of  genius  and  splendour. 


LETTER  VII. 


Si.  Peter's— View  qfthe  Pontiff— ITistory  of  Mosaic  PaiiitMg— 
Vilkts  of  the  Italian& — their  Gardens— 4he  VMa  Borgheie. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  without 
experiencing  a  sentiment  of  respect  which  produces  awe  and 
silence.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  first  and  most  celebrated  temple 
in  Christendom.  It  is  the  sanctuary  of  devotion,  the  scene  of 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies.  As  I  slowly  gazed  on  the  details 
of  this  vast  edifice,  and  as  my  thoughts  were  employed  with  equal 
surprize  and  admiration  on  the  astonishing  objects  which  envi- 
roned me,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  scehe,  most  simple, 
yet  most  impressive,  the  lively  memory  of  which  brings  it  now 
before  my  eyes.  1  saw,  slowly  advancing  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  which  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  a  venerable  old  man. 
His  finely  shaped  head  was  covered  with  white  locks,  and 
kindness  and  calmness  were  expressed  in  his  countenance.  I 
beheld  the  floating  of  his  long  white  robe,  and,  though  devoid 
of  every  ornament,  I  recognized  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  The 
deepest  silence  reigned  around  him. — Advancing  alone  to  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  he  knelt  down — and,  prostrate  on  the 
marble  pavement,  he  humiliated  himself  before  the  sanctuary, 
confounded  and  mmgled  with  the  other  worshipperst    I  hft^e 
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•Inofl  lem  him  imder  a  mAgDificent  caoopy,  crowaed  with  tb« 
triple  tiara,  and  environed  with  ali  the  pomp  of  sovereignty ; 
but  to  me  he  appeared  far  more  great  when^  lonely,  bending 
over  a  tomb,  and  plunged  in  deep  meditation,  he  prayed  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  human  race.  His  humility  elevated 
him  in  my  eyes:  he  then  appeared  a  worthy  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  a  fit  pastor  for  the  Christian  world— *nis  lowly  atti- 
tude inspired  more  respect  in  my  bosom  than  if  I  had  seen  him 
officiating  at  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonies. 

A  picture  of  another  kind,  yet  no  less  interesting  to  me,  now 
engaged  my  attention — the  sublime  representation  <^  the  trans* 
figuration  of  Christ.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  accident,  or 
the  consequence  of  the  ingenious  mode  in  which  this  Mosaic 
was  placed,-^but  a  sunbeam  shed  its  light  on  the  Glory,  while 
the  rest  of  the  composition  was  in  a  soft  and  harmonious  demi* 
tint.  The  appearance  of  this  inimitable  painting,  for  it  must 
be  called  so;  the  sanctity  of  the  place;  the  religious  silence, 
succeeded  by  the  swell  oi  harmonioiu  voices  which  rolled  along 
the  vaulted  roo6 ;  the  whole  scene  ended  so  truly  imposing, 
left  such  traces  in  my  mind,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  sublima 
original*  oould  give  rise  to  similar  sensations. 

Some  observations  on  the  art  of  Mosaic  painting  will  not  be 
impertinent  in  this  place.  This  art,  whksh  consists  in  uniting 
small  pieces  of  various  coloured  marbles,  so  as  the  surftu^e  may 
have  the  effect  of  a  painting,  was  discovered  by  an  artist,  wbObO 
industry  Pliny  qualifies  with  the  term  of  importunum  ingenhim. 
The  invention  is  most  probably  due  to  the  Persians,  firom  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Assyrians,  and  thence  to  the  Greeks;  it  was 
not  practised  at  Rome  till  the  later  years  of  the  republic,  when 
works  of  this  kind  were  introduced  fixnn  Persia,  Numidiay 
Phrygia,  and  Egypt,  and  raised  amongst  the  Romans  a  desire 
of  imitation.  Accordingly,  marbles  were  collected  from  various 
countries,  and  a  school  of  Greek  artists  established  at  Rome* 
The  art  waa  at  length  gradually  naturalized  in  tliat  city,  and 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
waa  much  attached  to  it;  and  the  relics  of  Mosaics,  which 
have  been  found  in  our  time  in  the  villa  of  that  emperor,  do 
not  belie  the  pompous  descriptions  which  Statins  has  leA  ns. 

The  art  continued  in  great  esteem  during  the  two  first  agea 
of  the  empire;  but  under  Septimus  Severus,  with  the  other 
arts,  it  ako  began  to  decline.  Still,  in  Italy,  they  worked  in 
Mosaic  under  Gallienus,  Aurelian,  and  their  successors.  The 
Goths,  who  sometimes  imitated  the  Romans  in  their  protectiett 
of  the  fine  arts,  professed  some  esteem  for  Mosak^  painting} 
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and  Theodoric,  when  he  became  King  of  Italy,  caused  a  pave* 
ment  to  be  worked  at  Santa  Maria,  in  Cosmedioy  at  Ravenna. 
The  Goths  seem  to  me  to  have  been  unreasonably  accused  of 
destroying  the  monuments  of  art :  that  destruction  should  be 
attributed  to  other  causes ;  but  a  dissertation  on  this  subject 
would  detain  me  too  long. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  working  in  Mosaic  was  much  prac- 
tised at  Constantinople,  and  was  patronized  by  Justinian.  By 
the  orders  of  that  prince,  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  was  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  this  kind,  which  were  rather  distin- 
guished for  &e  selection  and  richness  of  the  materials,  than 
for  the  purity  of  the  design.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
custom  of  executing  paintings  and  Mosaics  on  a  gold  ground 
was  introduced,  a  custom  continued  to  our  days  in  the  churches 
of  the  modem  Greeks.  From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century, 
the  art  of  Mosaic  painting  was  promoted  by  various  pontiff; 
but,  at  the  latter  period,  this,  with  the  other  arts,  suffered  so 
much  neglect^  that  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  wishing  to 
have  some  designs  executed  in  it,  was  compelled  to  procure 
artists  from  Constantinople.  From  this  period,  few  Mosaics 
were  painted  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Venice 
became  the  true  school  of  the  art.  Andrea  TiuGi,  a  Florentine, 
having  been  instructed  by  ApoUonius,  a  Greek,  established  s 
school  for  Mosaic  painting  in  Florence,  in  which  Gaddo  Gaddi^ 
Vicino  de  Pisa,  and, many  others  were  instructed. 

This  art  was  in  great  request  at  Rome,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict  XII. ;  and  to  the  talents  of  Giotto,  aided  by  Simone 
Memmi,  and  by  Piero  Cavallini,  we  owe  the  celebrated  picture 
of  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  agitated  by  the  waves.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century^  Ghirlandiyo  completed,  at  Flo- 
rence, a  magnificent  Mosaic,  composed  of  cubical  pieces  of 
stained  glass,  which  procured  him  much  fiune.  As  design 
grew  more  perfect,  the  works  in  Mosaic  became  less  stiff  in 
their  contour,  and  the  colouring  was  better  understood.  Titian 
perfected  the  art,  when  he  had  the  direction  of  the  decoration 
of  St.  Mark's,  by  causing  imitations  in  Mosaic  of  his  own  im- 
mortal pamtings  to  be  executed.  Under  Clement  VIII.  it  was 
determined  to  ornament  the  church  of  St.  Peter  with  paintings; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the  place.  Mosaics  were 
preferred;  the  ablest  artists  were  engaged  Cigoli,  Passignano^ 
Vanni,  &c.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  these  productions :  it  may  be  sufficient*  to  say,  that 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  Domenichino,  Guercino,  and  Pous- 
an,  were  imitated  in  the  most  durable  materials.  The  Trans- 
figuration, after  Raffaelle,  executed  by  the  orders  Clement  XII. 
is  one  of  tlie  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  modem  school  of 
Mosaic  painting. 
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We  shall  now  give  a  succinct  idea  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
this  art  as  it  is  practised  at  Rome.  The  fragments  of  marble, 
coloured  glass,  or  stones,  which  are  made  use  of,  vary  in  size. 
They  are  square,  triangular,  or  lozenge-shaped;  or,  rather, 
they  take  every  angular  form  which  allows  of  their  suiting  the 
purposes  of  the  artist  in  the  contour  of  design,  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  him  to  join  them  without  leaving  the  least 
interval.  There  are  various  ways  of  shaping  these  fragments; 
and,  after  they  are  cut  into  prisms  or  cubes,  they  are  disposed 
in  order,  according  to  the  different  shades  of  colour.  The 
artist  then  selects  as  many  of  these  as  he  imagines  will  furnish 
him  with  a  day's  work ;  and  he  prepares  a  ground  of  plaster, 
formed  of  chalk  and  marble  powder  mixed  with  gum-adragant 
and  the  white  of  eggs.  The  stucco  thus  prepared  is  spread 
very  thick  on  the  walls,  where  it  remains  fresh  and  moist, 
sometimes  for  three  or  four  days;  and  it  is  occasionally 
moistened  with  damp  linen.  The  artist  chalks  on  this  plaster 
the  outline  of  his  design  after  his  sketch,  then  with  a  pair  of 
fine  pincers  he  takes  the  small  squares  of  glass  and  inserts  them 
in  the  stucco,  arranging  them  one  after  another  so  as  to  give 
the^lights  and  shades  and  the  various  tints*  In  this  he  follows 
the  design  which  he  has  under  his  eye,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
opening  between  the  pieces,  and  placing  them  all  equal  and 
at  the  same  height.  At  length,  by  continuing  this  process,  and 
polishing  the  surface  with  very  fine  sand  and  water,  the  artist 
completes  his  labours. 

As  my  object  is  peculiarly  to  recommend  t;he  application  of 
Mosaic  worli  to  splendid  and  magnificent  subjects  of  decoration, 
I  shall  only  add,  that  the  modems  appear  to  have  surpassed 
the  ancients  in  this  art,  at  least  in  the  immense  proportion  of 
some  of  their  works.  There  is  no  ancient  monument  of  this 
kind  which  can  be  compared  in  richness  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  where  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  large  compositions 
which  I  have  mentioned  may  be  seen.  The  vast  cupola  and 
the  lantern  are  also  magnificently  ornamented  with  Mosaics. 

There  is  also  another  process,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the 
same  idea  of  durability;  the  origin  and  history  of  which  are 
curious  and  little  known.  I  mean  the  terra  invetriata  and  the 
majolica,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  painting  on  enamel  and 
porcelain,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  staining  of  glass.  But 
enough  at  present  of  the  arts. 

Rome  presents  so  many  interesting  objects  to  the  traveller, 
that  an  age  would  be  necessary  to  see  and  describe  them.  The 
Vatican  alone  would  fill  volumes.  I  find  myself  unable  to  dwell 
for  a  long  time  together  on  the  same  object.  Notw'  ii- 
standing  winter,  the  country  offers  many  chamur  $  and  tl    se 
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are  most  delightful  when,  surrounded  by  hills  whose  summits 
are  white  with  snows^  we  breathe  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
spring-tide ;  and^  though  the  verdure  be  less  fresh  than  at  that 
beautifiil  season^  we  scarce  lack  anything  of  the  charms  of  the 

country. 

Yet  it  was  with  regret  that  I  turned  from  the  magnificent 
galleries,  even  though  it  was  to  wander  in  the  laurel  shades  of 
the  Villa  MediciSy  or  under  the  verdant  chesnut  trees  and  pines 
of  the  Borghese  gardens.  These  delicious  spots  where  Nature 
and  Art  have  united  to  produce  beauty,  are  my  delight. — ^There 
I  read^  I  draw,  and  I  meditate;  and,  although  alone,  I  am 
never  tired  of  my  occupation. — ^There  I  never  experience 
either  the  wild  elevation  of  joy,  nor  the  dejection  of  deep  sor- 
row ;  but  that  peaceable  contentment  of  soul,  arising  from  the 
calmness  of  the  passions,  and  the  absence  of  worldly  business, 
which  permits  me  to  give  myself  up  to  the  sweet  add  tranquil 
pleasm'es  which  a  liberal  cultivation  of  the  arts  induces. 

The  name  of  Fi{2a,  which  the  French,  by  a  periphrasis,  trans- 
late maiion  de  plawance,  awakens  in  the  mind  ideas  of  peace, 
P^ndeur,  prosperity,  and  pleasure.  In  feet,  these  little  palaces, 
built  in  picturesque  situation?,  can  only  be  inhabited  with  ea$e 
and  security  in ,  nations  where  the  country  is  peaceable  and 
the  towns  flourishing.  Thus  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
were*  always  at  war  with  one  another,  and  perpetually  menaced 
with  foreign  incursions,  the  husbandmen  were  forced  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  cities,  seeking  within  their  walls  a  shelter 
for  their  fortunes,  tR'eir  liberty,  and  their  lives,  and  edifices  of 
this  kind  werejcompletely  unknown.  It  was  the  same  among  the 
Romans,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  that  powerfiil  people 
had  repelled  the  waves  of  war  from  their  shores.  Then  the 
plain  of  Rome,  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  margins  of 
the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  became  covered  with  those  charming 
habitations  which,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  illustrious  Romans.  This  luxury  was  carried  to  such  an 
excess,  that  the  Ciceros,  the  M ecaenases,  and  the  Plinies,  could 
travel  over  almost  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  capital  to  the 
confines  of  Apulia,  without,  as  it  were,  quitting  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  for,  during  the  whole  route,  they  rested  at  their  own 
villas  oi\  houses,  which  supplied  them  and  their  suite, 
frequently  very  numerous,  with  every  thing  which  was  either 
necessaiy  or  agreeable.  In  fact,  these  journeys,  where  every 
thing  which  pride  or  luxury  could  require  was  found,  were 
converted  into  parties  of  pleasure. 

Amongst  the  moderns  none  but  sovereigns  can  travel  in  this 
">      le.    One  is  surprised  to  think  how  a  simple  Roman  knight 

rpassed  in  this  respect  some  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 

ntiquity,  and  even  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  our  owii  day. 
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The  wars,  of  which  Italy  became  the  theatre,  during  the 
convulsions  of  the  Lower  Empire,  soon  swept  away  these  de- 
licious villas  of  which  scarce  anything  but  disfigured  ruins 
remained;  and  it  was  not  till  the  ei)och  of  the  restoration  of 
the  arts  and  of  peace  that  great  men  began  to  imitate  in  the 
disposition  of  their  villas  the  example  of  the  ancients.  In  this 
the  French  were  very  late,  and  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  we  saw  any  royal  edifices,  or  castles,  worthy 

of  the  name. 

The  villas  of  the  Italians  have  served  as  a  model  for  all 
Europe.  Celebrated  by  poets,  and  admired  by  travellers,  they 
well  deserve  a  faithful  graphic  representation:  and  yet  to  this 
day  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work  which  gives  a  tolerable  idea 
of  these  edifices. 

Disposed  in  the  best  manner  for  effect,  the  builders  have  - 
taken  advantage,  with  admirable  address,  of  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  and  the  position  in  which  frequently  they  have  been 
obliged  to  build;  their  gardens,  above  all,  have  a  fairy- like 
appearance  which  is  rarely  found  elsewhere,  and  which  rcr 
suits  less  from  the  wildness  with  which  they  affect  to  imitate 
nature,  than  from  a  sort  of  regularity  which  harmonises  with 
the  decorations  and  the  architectural  effect.  The  gardens  of 
the  Tuilleries  perhaps  convey  the  best  idea  of  their  Itahan 
prototypes. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  country 
which  naturally  presents  such  a  variety  of.  beautiful  walks, 
the  forms  of  regular  gardens  should  have, been  adopted ;  but 
this  surprise  will  probably  cease  when  we  reflect,  that  all 
these  natural  beauties  are  the  property  of  every  peasant  who 
can  feast  his  eyes  on  the  variety  of  woods,  and  hills,  and 
brooks,  and  cottages,  and  ruins,  which  form  the  elements  of 
English  gardening.  But  this  prospect,  which  is  so  common 
in  Italy,  on  that  veiy  account  possesses  no  attractions  for  the 
great  and  the  rich;  they  esteem  it  necessary  that  nature 
should  present  to  their  eyes  a  new,  an  imposing,  and  a  singular 
Appearance.  Thus  they  plant  in  lines,  and  ti-ail  their  trees 
iu  a  thousand  different  forms;  they  imprison  their  streams 
in  narrow  channels,  force  them  to  spout  into  the  air,  and  to 
fall  down  precipices  in  symmetric  cascades.  , 

in  this  the  modem  Italians  only  follow  the  example  of  their 
ancestors ;  the  art  was  restored  by  the  Medici,  as  favourable 
to  the  decoration  of  the  brilliant  fetes  with  which  they  wished 
to  amuse  their  fellow-citizens;  in  their  sumptuous  gardens 
nature  was  subjected  to  the  rules  of  art ;  the  brilliant  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  poets  were  realised,  and  every  sense,  flattered  and  de- 
lightedj  held  the  imagination  in  continued  enchanwxe^t. 
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It  may  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  all  these  eflFects  are  false 
and  that  nature  here  is  entirely  &ctitious;  that  the  long 
wedge-shaped  alleys,  the  forced  fountains,  the  well-assorted 
flowers  enclosed  in  regular  compartments,  and  all  these  ob- 
jects so  symmetrically  repeated,  only  fatigue  by  their  length, 
and  speak  little  to  the  mind,  and  still  less  to  the  heart ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  only  object  is  to  amuse  the  senses,  to  excite  asto- 
nishment and  admiration,  and  to  make  a  royal  habitation  har- 
monize with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  court;  and  this  is 
besides  the  true  mode  of  laying  out  a  public  garden,  where 
people  walk  less  for  the  sake  of  solitude,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  pleasing  society,  and  where  it  is  so  frequently  the 
object  of  every  one  to  shine. 

The  citizen,  to  be  sure,  fatigued  with  town-pleasures,  may 
convert  his  little  garden  to  the  English  model ;  he  may  make 
mountains  scarce  comparable  to  American  ant-hills;  vallies  a 
few  feet  long ;  and  he  may  now  and  then  pump  a  respectable 
stream  which  shall  flow  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  passionate  lovers  of  the  true  beauties  of  nature,  will 
pardon  these  observations  on  the  contemptible  imitations 
which  outrage  their  model,  and  will  prefer  in  many  situations 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  our  old  French  gardens,  to 
those  which  are  laid  out  in  what  is  called  the  English 
style ;  it  is  true,  that  very  regular  plantations  are  fer  from 
pleasing;  the  Italians  have  perceived  this,  and  they  have 
stopped  at  a  point  when  the  deformity  becomes  monstrous. 
It  is  a  correct  remark,  that  the  gardens  of  Italy  present  all 
the  variety  and  picturesque  effect  of  modem  gardens,  without 
any  of  their  monotony  or  puerile  simplicity ;  they  are  planted 
regularly  round  the  houses,  and,  by  a  skilfully  managed  pro- 
gression as  they  recede,  they  mingle  with  the  sylvan  appear- 
ance of  the  country ;  they  do  not,  as  amongst  us,  endeavour 
tp  make  a  fine  situation  of  a  garden  ;  but  they  make  the  gar- 
den in  a  fine  situation ;  art  follows  nature,  and  does  not  strive 
to  create  it ;  even  in  the  least  thing,  the  traces  of  genius,  the 
refinement  %i  good  taste,  and  the  decorum  of  art,  are  percep- 
tible in  this  country.  Frequently  we  see  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  all  directed  by  one  mind,  often  executed 
by  the  same  hand,  concurring  to  produce  a  general  effect,  and 
by  their  perfect  harmony  a  most  delightful  agreement  of  parts. 
In  fact,  these  gardens  give  the  best  idea  of  the  boasted  villas 
of  the  ancients,  and  nothing  probably  better  resembles  the 
habitations  of  LucuUus,  the  gardens  of  SaUust,  and  the  re- 
treats of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny,  than  the  ViUe  Albani,  PanfiU, 
Aldobraxidini,  and  Borghese;  the  latter  more  especially,  which 
is  the  constant  boundary  of  my  walks,  well  supplies  the  place 
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of  the  Villa  of  Pompey  the  Great^  which  was  situated  in  this 
place,  and  which  that  celebrated  general  bought  in  the  year 
of  Rome  692,  under  the  name  of  his  freedman  Demetrius 
Liberius,  with  the  produce  of  the  riches  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  his  wars  with  the  Armenians,  the  Parthians^  and  the 
Assyrians,  and  in  his  triumph  over  Mithridates. 

This  vase  piece  of  land,  which  extended  over  all  Mount  Pin- 
cius,  contained  large  gardens  of  unequal  ground,  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  other  superb  buildings:  though  now  of 
less  extent,  it  contains  nearly  as  many  objects  of  curiosity  as 
formerly.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  distributed  is  full  of 
taste,  and  might  serve  for  a  model. 

The  inequ^ity  of  the  land  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  efiTects^  one  of  which  sur- 
prises the  beholder  the  more  as  it  is  rarely  met  with ;  it  is  a 
lake  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain :  the 
waters  are  carried  there  at  a  great  expense,  but  then  they 
give  life  to  these  beautiful  gardens.  They  rush  from  the  top  of 
a  rock  filling  the  urns  of  many  sculptured  nymphs^^  and  at 
last,  flowing  round  a  temple  consecrated  to  Lsculapius^  this 
irregular  lake  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  trees,  such  as 
chesnut  trees,  laurels,  weeping-willows,  and  also  with  fragrant 
shrubs,  the  trembling  and  dome-shaped  foliage  of  which  is 
reflected  in  the  waters  which  it  darkens. 

During  those  beautifid  nights,  the  calmness  and  freshness  of 
which  are  so  much  prized  in  Italy,  this  temple  and  these 
cascades  are  sometimes  illumioated  in  an  ingenious  and  pleas- 
ing manner.  Elegant  boats  shoot  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  or  linger  under  the  flowery  bowers ;  bands  of  musicians^ 
distributed  here  and  there,  make  the  scene  echo  with  the  sub- 
lime notes  of  Paesiello  and  of  Cimorosa,  while  select  com- 
panies wander  amid  the  enchanting  arbours,  or  form  them- 
selves into  parties  for  dancing. 

These  beautiful  gardens  in  every  part  offer  some  object  of 
interest ;  little  edifices  appropriated  to  various  uses  are  scat- 
tered throughout — ^here  rises  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of  a 
quincunx ;  there  extend  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple  siu:- 
rounded  with  laurels ;  farther  on  there  rose  a  vast  Hippodrome, 
used  for  equestrian  exercises  and  races.  In  a  retu*ed  valley, 
the  arid  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  immense  (pines,  an 
old  embattled  castle  bursts  upon  the  view,  and  herds  of  deer 
may  be  seen  wandering  along  the  sylvan  shades ;  fragments 
of  antiquity,  statues,  monuments,  and  bas-relie&,  which  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  in  the  palace^  nor 
in  the  museum  which  has  been  recently  constructed,  are 
tastefiilly  distributed  along  the  walls,  along  the  paths,  and  in 
the  arbours. 
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The  Princes  of  Italy  do  indeed  thus  make  a  noble  use  of 
iheir  riches;  in  other  respects  they  live  in  a  yery  simple 
manner,  and  they  seem  only  to  exist  for  the  arts ;  in  labounng 
for  them  they  eflTectually  extend  the  glory  of  their  country, 
and  contribute  to  render  it  worthy  the  homage  of  men  of 
taste  of  every  country. 


LETTER  Vnl. 


Journey  from  Rome  to  Florence — Remarks  on  tfce  two  cities — 
The  Carnival— The  Stanza  and  Cazina. 

My  journey  was  so  rapid  from  Rome  to  Florence,  that  I 
shall  not  peimit  myself  to  describe  a  country  which  I  travelled 
over  without  stopping ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  speed  with  which  I 
travelled^  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  great  contrastbe- 
tWeien  the  states  of  the  church,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
caiiy :  it  appeared  to  me  sO  striking,  that  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  was  the  effect  of  prejudice. 

When  two  states  are  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a 
river  or  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  cominunication  between 
the  inhabitants  becomes  difficult,  and  d  distinction  in  manners 
and  character  and  habits  ensues ;  but  here  the  line  of  demar- 
eatibn  is  in  foct  onljr  ideal :  the  nature  of  the  land  is  indeed  the 
same,  but  every  thing  else,  even  to  the  tohySiognomv  of  the 
people,  is  different  The  Romans  have  a  taciturn  ana  almost 
savage  ait  among  the  lower  orders;  I  frequently  remarked 
figures,  which  always  enveloped  In  their  mantles,  and  eye- 
Ihg  you  with  a  scrutinizing  look,  appeared  as  if  they  were 
nleditating  some  act  of  vengeance,  and  we  might  feel  uneasy 
if  we  were  tiot  aware  that  these  people  all  this  time  are  ab- 
solutely thinking  of  nothing,  and  only  iii  their  own  wajr  en- 
joying theit  benedetto  far  niente ;  this,  wheh  continued,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  state  of  ennili,  and  gives  to  their  featut-es  an  ex- 
pression which  becomes  frightful  from  its  immobility. 

The  plains  of  Rome,  and  here  there  is  nb  illusion,  are  badly 
cultivated ;  the  Villages  are  miserable^  and  the  counti7>  ahnost 
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a  desert,  presents  moors  and  heaths  over  which  the  traveller 
passes  with  reluctance.  The  towns^  filled  with  monks  rather 
than  with  citizens^  seem  the  asylum  of  sloth.  Such  is  the  pic-, 
ture  which  all  this  territory,  even  to  its  frontier^  presents! 
But  on  entering  the  bounds  of  Tuscany  every  thing  changes, 
even  to  the  countenances  of  the  i^habitants,  which  seem  iuU  of 
contentment  and  benevolence.  Their  rural  cottages,  adapted 
to  all  the  necessities  of  agriculture^  are  well  built  ^  their  fields^ 
skilfidly  cultivated,  bear  good  crops;  for  Nature^  avaricious 
only  towards  the  idle,  always  recompenses  industry  and  labour 
witn  treasures,  the  sources  of  prosperity  and  pleasure.  I  shall 
pursue  no  farther  a  comparison  which  may  be  injurious,  and| 
perhaps,  unjust,  to  one  of  these  governments.  I  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  the  difference  without  seeking  for 
the  cause.  Perhaps  I  have  overcharged  |the  paintings'  but 
careful  observation  wi)l  be  found  to  fortify  my  opmion. 

It  is  very  rare  at  Home  to  find  a  meeting  of  a  tew  individual 
wl^icn  is  not  disturbed  ^y  d  quarrel^  often  terminating  with  the 
coitellate. 

At  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  on  occasion  of  their  many 
ceremonies  and  pif()lic  fStes,  freauently  the  largest  prowt^s  as- 
semble peaceably :  on  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  especiallvi 
the  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  its  environs  assemble  early  in 
tlie  morning  in  the  vast  and  delicious  walks  of  the  Casinos,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Amo.  There  all  ranks  are  mingled  and 
copfpunded  by  pleasure :  the  day  is  passed  in  joy  j  the  air  re- 
sounds with  songs,  and  with  the  sounds  of  the  musicaj  instru- 
ments which  animate  tlie  steps  of  the  dancers;  and  in  the 
shade  of  the  pines  and  chesnut-trees  small  parties  seat  (hem- 
selves  on  the  turf  to  enjoy  a  rural  repast. 

The  festival  fi-equently  extends  far  into  the  night,  but  thfjre 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  quarrel  attended  with  bloodsped; 
and  yet  there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  collected 
^d  enclosed  in  one  place : — this  made  me  love  the  Tuscans. 

Rome  and  Florence  present  in  their  appearance  the  same 
contrast  which  we  have  remarked  between  the  two  states,  and 
they  are  in  many  respects  opposed  to  each  othpr. 

At  Rome,  the  mingling  of  modem  edifices  with  the  ruins  of 
those  of  the  republic  of  the  Caesars  forms  an  interesting  picture 
fpr  the  artist  and  the  historian :  yet  this  confiision  of  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  takes  away  nrom  the  modem  city,  which 
is  ^rafWd  as  it  were  on  the  ancient  town,  every  peculiaf  and 
national  character.  On  the  contrary,  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
possessinjB^  no  antique  monuments,  presents  the  appeara^ice  of 
atown  cbnstmcted  at  the  same  epoc|i  and  in  the  same  style. 
That  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries  still  predominates, 
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and  if  the  Florentine  costume  did  not  so  much  resemble  our 
own  we  might  think  we  were  still  living  in  the  noble  age  of 
the  Medici.  The  ancient  monuments  of  Rome  do  not  produce 
this  illusion :  few  of  them  are  preserved  entire,  and  those  which 
are,  are  converted  to  modem  uses,  which  has  despoiled  of  their 
enchantment  these  venerable  relics. 

The  magnificent  portal  of  the  Pantheon  would  present  to  the 
mind  the  temple,  consecrated  by  Agrippa,  were  it  not  for  the 
modern  clocks  which  shew  it  is  converted  into  a  church.  Its 
interior  more  especially  has  preserved  nothing  of  its  ancient 
decoration ;  and  the  contrast  on  entering  it  is  the  same  which 
we  meet  with  in  buildings  the  exterior  of  which  displays  rustic 
simplicity,  while  within  we  find  saloons  ornamented  with  all 
that  luxury  can  bestow. 

The  arches  and  triumphal  columns  have  very  little  effect, 
surrounded  as  they  are  with  miserable  houses,  or  buildings  in 
a  modem  and  frequently  extravagant  taste :  the  other  remains 
of  antiquity  offer  nothing  but  foundations  or  naked  walls. 
The  imagination  with  difficulty  views  them  in  their  pristine 
state.  In  order  effectually  to  recal  the  feeling  of  antiquity, 
nothing  should  remind  you  of  the  present;  and  these  reveries, 
produced  by  the  enthusiasm  so  common  to  artists,  ought  to  en- 
joy retirement  and  solitude.  The  appearance  of  the  Roman 
ruins  rarely  procured  me  this  delight,  which  I  felt  in  all  its 
plenitude  as  I  traversed  the  deserted  streets  of  Pompeii. 

If  in  Rome  the  mixture  of  antient  and  modem  recollections 
repels  the  imagination,  which  only  acts  to  be  deceived,  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  at  Florence.  It  is  true  the  epoch  which 
is  there  recalled  is  neither  so  ancient  nor  so  interesting, — but 
the  mind  recurs  with  less  effort  to  the  age  of  the  Medici  than 
to  that  of  Augustus. 

On  approaching  Florence  the  eye  discovers  the  same  walls, 
flanked  with  picturesque  towers,  which  surrounded  the  city  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  against  which  the  Pisans  and  the 
Siennese  so  frequently  spent  their  efforts  in  vain.  All  the 
monuments  which  rise  so  proudly,  those  immense  domes,  the^ 
embattled  palaces,  which  resemble  fortified  castles,  the  chapels 
enriched  with  pious  offerings,  the  handsome  streets  paved  in 
the  ancient  style,  the  flowers  which  hang  in  festoons  from  one 
palace  to  another,  which  crown,  the  i  walls  and  the  summit 
of  the  towers,  seeming  by  their  abundance  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  city,  all  recal  the  age  when  Florence,  free,  or 
voluntarily  submitting  herself  to  the  nile  of  her  illustrious 
children  the  Medici,  dealt  out  to  the  rest  of  Italy  science, 
politeness,  taste,  and  magnificence. 

Let  us  enter  the  ancient  public  squai*e ; — let  us  survey  this 
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palace,  loaded  with  escutcheons  of  old  families ;— -let  lu 
rest  under  this  logge^  ornamented  like  the  square  with  the 
works  of  Donatello,  of  Michael  Angelo^  and  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna :  but  the  imagination  cannot  conjure  up  the  glorious 
men  of  that  time,  who  in  this  place,  presided  by  their  magis^ 
trates,  distributing  rewards  to  merit,  decreeing  peace  or  war^ 
and  ruling  the"  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  pleasures  of  the  carnival  broke  in  upon  my  researches 
into  the  monuments  of  Florence ;  but  it  will  furnish  me  with 
some  shades  of  habits  and  manners  which  I  should  not'  have 
been  able  to  catch  at  any  other  season.  It  really  seems  that 
one  forms  a  worse  judgment  (though,  the  assertion  may  seem 
paradoxical)  of  the  human  character  in  society  when  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  mind  are  dissembled  under  fidse  colours^ 
than  when  under  the  niask  of  folly  they  make  themselves 
amends  for  the  habitual  restraint  in  which  the  rules  of  society 
hold  them,  well  assured  that  they  are  less  likely  to  be  recog- 
nised in  proportion  as  they  act  with  the  freedom  of  unassumed 
nature. 

In  some  of  the  towns  of  Italy  the  period  of  the  carnival  is 
a  time  of  riot  and  sanguinary  quarrels.  It  is  here  charac- 
terised by  a  bustling  joy  and  lively  pleasure,  yet  tempered  by 
the  politeness  and  natural  suavity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  these 
public  festivals  the  population  for  twenty  leagues  round  are 
collected  without  the  least  trouble  or  accident.  The  carnival 
frequently  lasts  the  whole  season,  that  is,  the  three  winter 
months.  This  is  the  only  period  of  the  year  when  the  theatres 
are  open  at  Rome.  But  at  Florence  two  of  them  do  not  close 
all  the  year,  those  of  Pergola  and  Cocomero.  During  the  car- 
nival others  are  opened,  in  which  a  variety  of  pieces  are  per- 
formed. Besides  this  the  squares  and  the  streets  are  filled  with 
rope-dancers  and  pantomimic  performers  of  every  kind,  and 
winter  wears  away  in  a  round  of  amusements  in  which  all 
partake. 

I  shall  not  give  a  long  list  of  all  the  particulars  which  com- 
pose the  character  of  this  carnival,  as  it  resembles  in  many 
respects  similar  festivals  in  other  cities.  I  shall  only  relate 
what  seemed  to  me  peculiar  to  Florence ;  the  description  of 
one  day  alone  will  be  sufficient. 

.  The  carnival  opens  with  the  procession  of  the  Befana,  in  the 
midst  of  torches  and  with  the  noise  of  horns  and  drums 
mingling  with  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the  people.  In  the  midst 
appears  a  ludicrous  colossal  figure  representing  a  woman,  or 
rather  a  sorceress,  cloathed  in  flowing  garments.  The  move- 
ments of  the  figure  are  directed  by  a  man  who  i»  not  seen 
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hhnself.  As  it  traverses  the  streets  it  turns  on  everjr  8lde  to 
tariff  the  ehitdren,  which  it  attacks  even  in  th#  sec^hd'  story. 
The  ^enormous  phantem  called  the  Befana  is  all  the  year  lotllid 
the  bug-bear  of  the  young  Florentines,  who^  if  they>blAM^ 
ill,  at^  threiatened  with  its  presence.  When  theytiav«  Wefi 
versed  the  city  they  stop  on  the  bridge  and  dirow  th^  itni^ 
into  the  water  amid  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  the  tfkirid^ 
tude.  •  (>   )  1 

'  •  The  nurses  of  Florence  also  call  Befana,  or  Beffiinia,  those 
good  or  evil  fairies  which,  according  to  them,  enter  the'hottfieil 
iiythe  chimney  on  the  night  of  this  festival.  And  childl^^a 
suspend  their  cloaths  above  the  hearths  that  the  fairies^  rafty 
Ml  their  pockets  with  cakes  in  proportion  as  they  have  behalf 
themselves  wiell  or  ill.  (  ;    .  f: 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  account  for  the  procession  of  the 
Bffana  from  the  saturnalia,  or  any  other  ancient  pagan  rit^: 
I  am  rather  of  opinion  Mith  Manni,  that  it  is  a  relio  of  the  1^ 
presentation  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  is  intended  to  eolft- 
memorate  the  gifts  of  the  magi :  the  black  and  ugly  fignres 
represent  the  magi,  and  the  presents  which  the 'children  CJXpect 
to  receive  commemorate  those  offered  to  the  Holy  Family^ 
^ly hatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  as  soon  as  the  Bieftldtt 
aqnounces  the  openiitg  of  the  carnival  every  person  in*  good 
circumstances  is  never  seen  abroad  but  in  his  baato^  or  doitflno^ 
Vhich  is  a  kind  of  black  cloak.  This  mantle,  which -crofeB^ 
In  front,  conceals  all  the  other  garments,  and  serves'  equtfiy 
Well  for  the  promenade,  for  company,  for  the  ^ianxa^  or  for  ih# 
theatre.  The  women  wear  a  kind  of  high  black  'bonii^ 
shaded  with  plumes  of  the  same  colour :  this  is  equally  tlm 
head-dress  of  all  the  females.  Exercise,  fresh  air,  and  pleasfM 
tinimate  their  complexion  and  their  eyes ;  and,  mingled  tdg(llill»f 
In  this  ufiiform  dress,  they  appear  still  more  striking.  •  Dtfrtlfg 
the  days  of  tlie  festival  gaiety  is  pushed  almost  to  excess^' Wld 
few  persons  can  preserve  a  solemn  or  an  indifferent  oolna* 
tenance. 

The  men  wear  a  hat,  clasped  up  in  front  and  ornamented 

witli,  plumes.     Though  ordinarily  they  only  wear  a  MUXL 

•-white  m^k  fastened  to  the  loop  of  their  hats,  or  a  'pastebottwi 

.  nose,  yet  they  are  considered  as  disguised,  and  they  pas8  befbre 

.  their  most  intimate  acquaintance  without  noticing  them,  and 

even  without  the  air  of  knowing  tliem.    They  in  return  pf^ 

serve  an  equal  distance,  and  thus  both  sides  enjoy  the  gPeaieit 

liberty.  .         .      ' 

flow  well  would  this  fashion  suit  some  ] people  in  socie^i 
They  might  then  pass  their  superiors  without  respect, '  their 
benefsiotors  without  any  mark  of  gratkude,  ^tlieir  ;^er«Ktor» 


Witl)Ott>litiiig  dunned^  and  thdr  mistreiscB  wichoitt  BffiUXioml 
.  TiOivnunda.  noob  the .  fasbiooables  assemble  ttt  the  UfizU,  ati 
arcade  uoder  the  celebrated  gallery.  Here  witly  repartees. are 
fKChangedi  pleaf^antries  cross  one  another^  and  boa  mots  cir- 
culate* Laughter  communicatea  itself .  like  an  infectiouy  and 
joy.  becomes  uuiversal.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the  xoniused 
mnrmurs  and  rapid  movements  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is  not 
idle,  but  assignations  are  made  for  an  evening  meeting  at  the 
Otntio,  in  the  square,  of  Santa  Croce,  and  thence  for  a  visit 
to  the  theatre  or  the  ball-room. 

.  .The  Florentines,  like  the  inhabitants  of  all  southern  oouu- 
iries>  are  great  mimics ;  they  can  do  what  they  will  with  their 
figures  and  countenances ;  and  frequentlv,  by  a  mere  change 
w  dcesR^  they  disguise  themselves  wonderfully,  though  their 
figure,  js  seen.  A  young  man  disguised  himself  and  walked 
for  maiqr  days  in  the  most  frequented  streets  without  a  single 
pcvsoft  of  his  acquaintance  recognising  him.  He  dressed  him- 
iMlf  a^  an  Abb^,  in  a  little  mantle ;  his  hair,  which  was  Uack, 
Md  had  been  usually  combed  high  on  the  forehead,  was  curled, 
combed  hack  over  the  head,  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  pow- 
dered* .  Naturally  pale,  he  rouged  himself  carefully,  and,  to 
Mnoeal  the  thinness  of  his  cheeks,  he  put  a  bidl  of  ivory  on 
MCh  skie  of  his  mouth.  In  this  state  he  gravely  met  his  ac- 
quaintanoe,  stopped  before  them,  and  boldly  eyed  them,  while 
they  supposed  that  this  grave  personage  (for  the  balls  of  ivory 
prevent^  him  from  laughins:)  was  an  absolute  stranger.    . , 

Sometimes,  in  addition  to  this  little  mask,  a  stranger-shaped 
nose  is  added,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  other 
featinres.  Some  masks  are  made  from  wax  moulded  on  tJie 
human  face,  and  afterwards  tinted  by  portrait-painters  so  as  to 
flepresent  well-known  fiices,  while  the  wearer  imitates  the 
dress^  countenance,  gestures,  and  even  tone  of  voice  of  the 
original,  in  a  manner  which  almost  d*;ceives  you. 

Other  masquerades  imitate  the  costume  of  the  ancient 
statues;  thus  we  saw  the Capitoline  Juno  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Silenus,  and  Diana  entering  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 

The  square  of  Santa  Croce,  however,  is  tlie  great  rendezvous 
of  the  masks,*  Its  length,  and  the  beauty  of  the  palaces  which 
mrround  it,  fit  it  for  the  theatre  of  the  festivals  which  are  given 
ih  it,  and  which  Were  formerly  more  frequent.  Here  were 
tUtii^gs^  and  tourneys,  and  races,  and  lastly  games  at  foot-ball. 
We  have  descriptions  of  many  of  these  festivals ;  and,  amongst 
Others,  of  a  magnificent  masquerade  given  by  Cosmo  I.  in  the 
carnival  of  1565:  the  carnival  of  1615  has  been  engraved  by 
€aUo)^  and  many  others  have  exercised  the  graver  jof  JUa  Bella. 
The  taste  for  these  amusements  was  so  great  (hat  during  the 
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reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  in  the  space  of  five  months^  six 
files  of  different  kinds  were  given,  each  more  magnificent 
than  the  preceding. 

The  square  of  Santa  Croce  is  surrounded  with  a  boundary 
of  chains,  which  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  passage  of  car- 
riages before  the  houses.  On  certain  occa<«ions  amphitheatres 
are  raised,  round  which  also  carriages  can  drive.  The  square 
was  thus  laid  out  in  1738  for  the  last  festival  of  the  Calzio  or 
foot-ball,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Gioseppe  Zocchi. 
Tliis  print  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  masquerades  of  Florence. 
Besides  the  harlequins  and  punchinellos,  which  the  French 
have  in  such  numbers,  the  other  characters  are  very  various 
and  well  kept  up. 

All  ranks,  without  exception,  are  turned  into  ridicule.  A 
carriage  filled  with  porters  has  a  judge  dressed  in  a  long  robe 
and  large  wig,  for  a  coachman.  A  physician  is  mounted  on  a 
lean  ass,  with  panniers  and  cages  filled  with  cats,  and  carrying 
a  long  staff,  fi-om  which  some  large  dead  rats  are  suspended, 
while  a  scroll  on  the  top  of  it  bears  the  words  Remedi  da  tcpi, 
*  antidotes  against  rats :'  to  these  may  be  added  doctors  with 
asses'  heads,  &c.  The  spectators  themselves  form  a  spectacle ; 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  the  balconies  of  the  palaces, 
are  all  ornamented  with  rich  tapestry,  and  graced  with  brilliant 
company.  The  people  cover  the  tiles  of  the  houses,  and  on 
these  aerial  theatres  engage  in  games,  from  which  Italian  con- 
fidence and  address  take  away  all  danger,  and  which  afford  a 
very  diverting  appearance. 

The  spectacle  which  we  ourselves  saw  was  very  agreeable. 
The  carriages,  which  throng  the  road,  give  great  brilliancy  to 
the  scene ;  they  are  filled  with  masks  who  answer  the  joy  and 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  by  throwing  them  cakes  and 
confetH,  and  by  sprinkling  showers  of  permmed  water  from 
little  syringes  towards  the  spectators  who  line  the  windows  and 
the  balconies :  some  of  the  carriages  contain  musicians,  and 
others  are  in  the  shape  of  triumphal  cars,  ornamented  with 
different  symbols. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  of  these  masquerades,  where  luxury 
was  united  to  good  taste,  and  the  contrivance  i^peared  to  me 
new  and  ingenious :  the  car,  drawn  by  twelve  beautiful  hors^ 
richly  caparisoned,  represented  Olympus  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  on  which  stood  the  principal  heathen  deities,  sur- 
rounded by  nymphs  and  rural  gods,  and  a  numerous  orchestra. 
Jupiter  occupied  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  seated  on  tihe 
extended  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  enveloped  with  clouds, 
whilst  Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  singing  and  reciting  some 
sonnets,  copies  of  which  were  thrown  amongst  the  crowd,  and 
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in  the  midst  of  the  deafening  noise  of  the  musical  instruments 
Jupiter  was  perceived  to  be  agitated  on  his  throne  of  clouds. 
He  shortly  leaves  the  summit  of  the  mouutain,  rises  majestically 
iii  the  air,  and  sails  along  amid  the  applause  of  the  wondering 
multitude,  on  whom  he  lances  his  artificial  thunder,  which,  as 
it  falls,  changes  into  serpents;  he  still  ascends,  and  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  shine  upon  him  he  vanishes  from  the  eyes  of 
the  enchanted  crowd,  who  load  with  prolonged  applause  the 
contrivers  of  a  spectacle  as  splendid  as  it  is  ingenious. 
'  The  inhabitants  of  Olympus  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  the 
evening  with  simple  mortals,  and  to  appear  at  a  masked  ball 
which  was  given  at  the  theatre  of  la  Pergola^  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  ourselves  in  the  company  of  the  muses, 
who,  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  their  former  existence,  gave 
themselves  up  to  pleasure  and  joy.  Here  we  beheld  the  sage 
Lucina  transformed  into  the  youngest  of  the  graces,  Venus 
here  quitted  the  mask  of  Minerva,  though  still  as  wise  as  be- 
fore, while  Juno  tempered  the  majesty  of  heaven's  queen 
with  sweetness  and  affability. 

The  assembly  of  the  Stanze  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
for  select  company ;  though  none  but  masks  were  admjitted, 
the  door-keeper  suffered  none  to  pass  but  whom  he  knew : 
the  sagacity  of  this  man  was  wonderful — though  you  disguised 
your  voice,  and  altered  your  walk,  the  door-keeper  instinc- 
tively apprised,  as  it  were,  of  the  approach  of  an  intruder, 
suffered  you  to  proceed  no  fiirther.  This  tact,  this  nice  dis- 
crimination, though  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  mechanical,  and 
common  to  many  individuals  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  things 
which  particularly  excited  my  attention ;  this  rare  faculty,  i  he 
mark  of  a  more  perfect  organization,  explains  the  facility  with 
which  the  Italians  execute  all  their  undertakings — a  facility 
which  astonishes  other  nations,  amongst  whom  such  works 
are  only  the  result  of  time,  study,  and  reflexion. 

The  denomination  of  stanze  or  saloons,  is  applied  to  an  es- 
tablishment formed  by  the  middle  ranks  of  the  city,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  cazina  of  the  nobility ;  the  latter,  indeed,  only 
comprises  a  small  number  of  the  community,  and  the  nobles 
firequently  abandon  it  for  the  stanze  of  the  citizens,  where 
more  freedom  and  gaiety  reign  than  in  their  own  circle,,  over 
which,  it  is  said,  the  pretensions  of  etiquette  throw  a  coldness 
and  constraint ;  the  founders  of  the  stanze  bear  all  the  ex- 
pense, and  admit  such  persons  as  are  presented  to^  them ; 
here,  for  conversation,  there  are  various  rooms,  which  are 
filled  with  good  company;  here  are  news-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  and  also  a  garden ;  in  short,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  render  the  place  agreeable  3  the  evening  mes  m  a 
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circle  of  varied  and  decent  amu9emeiita}.  thfe  huiUUftg  {fi<iniff 
municates  witli  one  of  the  theatres,  so  you  jn»y  Walk  tliitber 
under  the  arcade  and  hear  a  song,  return  and  eat  an  ice,  jolA 
in  conversation?  or  figure  in  a  dance.  '-A 

.  This .  establishtnent,  where  manners  are  .respected^  Dtwi 
where  fashion  reigns,  supplies  the  place  of  cup.  AtbeniPttmg^ 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement.;,  every,  stranger; .of 
respectability  is  received  with  distinction :  >  tbns  maao^  aite 
discovered^  both  instructive  and  amusing,  of  employing  the 
long  evenings  of  winter. 


".    c-  r* '. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Tlie  Palazzo  Pitti—The  Gallery  of  Florence. 

1  HE  celebrated  gallery  of  Florence  is  commonly  the  fir|t 
object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  stranger?,  and  this  Is 
too  frequently  all  they  see  of  the  city:  it  seems,  that  all  their 
interest  is  concentrated  in  this  museum ;  but  ere  they  haTO 
well  examined  it,  the  colossal  idea  of  Rome  crosses  their 
minds,  and  they  hasten  thith'jr  as  the  object  .of  their  desire, 
observing  few  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  on  their  route.  .    . 

I  have  paid  considerable  attention,  during  my  stay  here,. |o 
the  subjecc  of  Tuscan  architecture,  and  to  the  exterior. chJ^- 
racter  of  the  principal  monuments  of  Florence;  in  this,  study 
1  was  much  favoured  by  the  beauty  of  t^ie  season  which  is  here 
called  winter,  and  which  from  the  softness  of  the  temperatut-e 
would  be  esteemed  summer  in  other  cQuntries;  in  fact,  till 
February  the  weather  has  been  const^-ntly  serene,, apd  .the 
cold  so  Uttle  perceptible,  that  I  have  npt  omitted  my  usUal 
custom  of  sketching  in  the  open  air;  somotim^s,  indeed,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  been  so  great, .  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  shelter  myself  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  ever-green 
trees,  which  give  a  false  yet  pleasing  appearance  of  spring  to 
the  landscape. 

I  have  been  very  much  delighted  with  the  delicious  gardens 
of  Boboli,  which  are  situated  on  the  hill  commanding  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  the  usual  residence  of  the  Gr^md  Dukes, 

The  palace  is  connected  with  the  gardens  j^y.  mes^n^  of  a 
large  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  the  middle  of  >yh|ch  rises  an 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite ;  this  amphitheatre  is  conaposed 
of  white  marble,  and  the  steps  ar^  supported  byvbalustrades, 
^nd  surmounted  by  niches  containing  3tatu^s^4iV^eSj  which 
are  finely  relieved  by  the  dark  back-grouud  of  ever-^eea 


vwdoft.  The  gatdms,  planted  under  the  directions  of  Tri^ 
b«l«>  irtid  of  ibt  ingetrions  Buootelenti,  are  ornamented  with 
■ibnuHiefttB  ofarchitMture  and  sculpture,  distribnted  by  Vsh 
sarttidid  GKomnlii  di  Bologna.  The  distribution  of  the  gw* 
den^telo  vsriettB  terracee,  which  are  gained  by  flights  of  stepe, 
ofibrs- 8<fiHe  cMitiWt  of  lines,  ahd  different  points  of  views  of 
gveat  riiAmeifik  >  •  ' 

.  As  yet  we  have  had  neither  ice  nor  snow,  and  I  have  not 
yet  fek  melancholy  at  the  sight  of  those  sombre  clouds,  which 
riUUlelbeAice  of  heayen  for  so  considerable  a  period  of  the 
ymr  in  the  north  of  France ;  we  have  yet  no  need  of  fines, 
and  in  the  house  in  which  I  live,  as  indeed  in  all  the  others  in 
ittb  oity,  the'kitehen  chimney  is  the  only  one.  It  is  only 
WttUn  theae«fewyters,  that  one  or  two  others  have  been  added 
hi  the  Dnhe's  palace,  less  from  necessity  than  from  curiosity; 
If  at  smy  timo  ibey  feel  cold  they  n^e  a  brazier  of  copper, 
aometUnes  of  silver,  in  which  they  bum  charcoal  prepared 
fruB^  the  wood  of  the  olive  tree,  the  fumes  from  wliieb  are 
no^  considered  prejudicial.  This  brazier  is  called  veggiof  and 
they  sometimes  carry  it  with  them  when  they  walk  abroad, 
thongfa  lit  m«8t  the  cold  is  not  two  degrees  below  the  fpeezing 
point.        >  ' 

'  At  last  the  bad  season  has  commenced,  and  it  has  termi- 
nated,'as  is-froquently' the  case,  with  heavy  shoivers,  which 
have  lasted  without  intermission  for  three  weeks. 
•  *WodD  not  see  here  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Italy,  porticoes 
or  covered  galleries  along  the  houses;  hut  the  inconvenience 
of  sudden  showers  is  guarded  against  by  providing  in  various 
quarteils'of  the  town  open /ogge  :  you  may  also  prevent  yourself 
being  wet  if -you*  walk  close  to  the  houses,  as  you  are  pro- 
tected bv  the  projecting  roofs,  which  are  thus  constructed  to 
protect  the  front  of  the  building  from  showers,  and  to  ward 
off  the  rayfe  of  the  sun.  The  streets,  however,  have  one  great 
advantage,  being  paved  with  large  and  well  joined  flags,  so 
tbat*iba  rain  runs  easily  off*  them,  and  they  are  dry  again  in 
half  an  hour. 

I  have  employed  all  the  time  the  rainy  season  continued,  in 
an  esaminatkm  of  the  celebrated  gallery  of  Florence ;  as  I 
tun^eyed'it  ny  admiration  scarce  knew  any  bounds,  and  I  felt 
lienetrated  witli  veneration  and  gratitude  towards  the  family 
of  the  Medici,  Who  first  set  the  example  of  such  a  noble  em*- 
ploymeat  of  power  and  riches. 

,  Tfce  arts  always  follow  the  fortune  of  empires  t  bom  at  the 
same  time,  they  -experience  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  tlM-ir 

Cagress  is  equally  regulated  by  circumstances.    Flourishing 
ttitia  boann  of  peaoe^'  their  flowers  have  somccimes  been 
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blasted  by  political  storms^  or  have  withered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  taste  or  of  :court  corruption.  They  only  bear 
their  true  fruit  in  a  time  of  public  prosperity,  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  wise  and  pacific  government.  What  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  expand  the  taste,  and  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  arts,  has  been  the  establishment  of  museums,  where  the 
great  works  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  collected.  The 
Gallery  of  Florence,  without  doubt  the  most  celebrated  of  all, 
merits  a  particular  description;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  origin,  of  -the  vicissitudes 
which  it  has  experienced,  and  of  the  successive  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  it. 

The  ancients,  like  the  modems,  were  much  attached  to  the 
collecting  of  curiosities,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity.  Both 
in  Greece  and  Rome  they  ornamented  in  this  manner  their 
porticoes,  their  temples,  their  schools,  their  libraries,  and  even 
their  baths.  But  this  attachment  to  objects  of  art  was  unknown 
to  other  nations,  which  possessed  neither  knowledge,  taste,  nor 
riches;  and  it  was  extinguished  even  in  Italy  during  the  long 
ages  of  barbarism. 

It  was  the  Medici,  in  the  fifl;eenth  century,  when  their  family 
possessed  no  other  influence  but  that  of  virtue  and  opulence, 
who  awakened  the  genius,  and  aflbrded  protection  to  the  arts 
of;  peace.  And,  afl;er  they  filled  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  they 
contributed  all  in  their  power  to  the  regeneration  of  Letters 
and  Arts,  and  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  name  to  this  me- 
morable epoch,  ii^osmo  the  Elder,  named  by  a  decree,  and 
still  more  by  the  voice  of  public  gratitude,  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  extended  his  paternal  care  to  scholars  and  artists. 

The  sons  of  Cosmo,  educated  in  the  midst  of  a  polished  court, 
imbibed  there  a  taste  for  study,  and  tratismitted  it  to  their 
descendants,  and  even  to  their  people. 

Giovanni  de  Medici  encouraged  these  pursuits  by  his  ex- 
ample, but  a  premature  death  carried  him  off".  Piero  de  Me* 
dici,  the  second  sou  of  Cosmo,  though  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, threw  some  lustre  on  the  arts,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  liberality. 

But  it  was  Lorenzo,  called  the  Magnificent,  who  opened,  in 
his  garden  near  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  that  fitmous  school 
which  had  such  a  powerful  effect  on  the  re-establishment  of 
the  arts.  He  filled  this  place  with  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  art ;  so  that  the  fegge,  the  alleys,  and 
the  halls,  were  ornamented  with  staUies,  puntings,  designs, 
cartoons,  and  models, — ^the  productions  of  the  ablest  masters, 
as  Donatello,  Bmnelleschi,  Masaccio,  Paulo  Ucello,  Fra  Gio 
Angelico,  Fmppo  Lippi,  &c.  This  school  was  open  to  all  the 
young  painters,  sculptore,  and  architects. 
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At  the  same  periods  the  museums  Estense  and  Gonzaga  were 
established.  Nevertheless,  the  Medicean  collection  was  still 
the  most  useful  and  complete.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
his  son,  Leo  X.  extended  great  encouragement  to  literature 
and  the  arts ;  but  the  property  of  his  brother  Piero  became 
the  prey  of  his  ungrateful  fellow  citizens.  I  shall  not  detail 
the  disgrace  and  flight  of  the  latter. — He  left  behind  him  the 
greatest  part  of  his  property. — His  palace  was  sacked,  and 
three  thousi^nd  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  without  mentioning 
those  of  brass,  which  were  probably  equally  curious — the  vases 
of  agate — the  beautiful  cameos — ^and  a  crowd  of  other  curiosi- 
ties, were  stolen  and  dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  a  servant  of  the  Medici, 
who  remained  faithful  to  his  trust,  preserved,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  the  precious  objects  which  had  been  confided  to  his 
care.  This  man  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Baccio  Ban- 
dinello.  But,  at  length,  forced  to  fly,  he  buried  the  cameos, 
the  antique  figures  of  bronze,  and  the  other  riches }  and  this 
proof  of  fidelity  did  not  remain  without  recompense  when  his 
patrons  returned. 

After  the  assassination  of  Alessandro  de  Medici  by  Lorenzo, 
one  of  the  same  family,  the  houses  both  of  the  victim  and 
murderer  were  pillaged.  They  contained  a  great  number  of 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  The  animosity  of  the  people  was  such,  that 
these  palaces  were  completely  razed ;  and  the  open  spot,  on. 
which  they  formerly  stood,  was  called  the  Traitors'  Street. 

Ck>smo  I.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  collected  tjie  scattered 
relics  of  this  once  precious  collection,  and  rapidly  augmented 
it  by  commanding  a  strict  search  to  be  made  .throughout  his 
territories  for  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  it  by  the  acquisition  of  many  private  cabinets. 
The  success  of  these  researches  was  considerable.  At  Arezzo, 
the  celebrated  inscription  of  Appius  Claudius  was  discovered  5 
and  a  little  time  afterwards,  the  Chimera,  of  bronze,  a  most 
singular  and  curious  object.    In  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  Pallas 
of  bronze  was  found,  of  beautiful  workmanship.    Cosmo  was 
rejoiced  at  these  discoveries,  and  with  the  fruits  of  them  orna- 
mented his  cabinet  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  but,  having  pur- 
chased the  Palazzo  Pitti,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  ahodCf 
and  transferred  thither  this  collection^  to  which  he  made  in- 
cessant additions. 

At  this  time  many  individuals,  desirous  of  gaining  the  good 
graces  of  the  sovereign,  or  induced  by  a  disfaitere5»S^  love  of 
'  the  arts,  and  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  ptogress,  enriched 
Yptaqis  ond  Tbavbu^  No.  6,  Vol  tU.  K 
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tbe  Museum  of  Florence  with  many  valuable  articles^  ancient 
and  modern. 

It  was  this  prince  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Qal- 
lery  which  now  contains  the  Museum  Florentinilm^  anid  which 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  magnificence  by  his  suc- 
cessors. This  vast  edifice  owes  its  origin  to  a  design  6f  uniting 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Republic  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Va- 
sari  executed  this  beautiful  and  usefiil  work.  The  cOrndor, 
which  passes  over  a  bridge  and  through  a  part  of  the  icity^ 
leading  from  the  old  palace  to  the  habitation  of  the  sovereign^ 
Was  built  in  1564,  in  the  space  of  five  months. 

But  this  gallery  became  insufficient  to  contain  all  the  objects 
of  art  which,  increased  so  rapidly.  The  Grand  Duke  Fitincis 
continued  the  labours  of  his  predecessor ;  and,  on  the  scite  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  he  added  to  the  gallery  some 
magnificent  halls.  The  ceiling  of  one  of  these  halls  was  co- 
vered with  mother-of-pearl;  And  yet  this  cabinet'  is  more  or- 
namented by  the  beautifiil  objects  it  contains. 

The  Grand  Duke  Francis  considerably  augmented  the  col- 
lection of  medals,  and  added  all  the  antiques  he  could  procure. 

In  1552  he  received  twenty-six  marble  statues,  which  |iad 
been  in  the  .Vatican ;  but  which  that  scrupulous  pontift  Pius  V. 
dismissed;  from  a  principle  of  religion ;  but  not  wishing  tjiem 
tb  be  transferred  into  ecclesiastical  hands,  he  had  refused  thein 
to  Perdinando  de  Medici,  on  account  of  his  being  a  cardinal. 
Aniongst  these  statues  were  the  seven  muses,  without  the  least 
traces  of  any  part  of  the  figures  having  been  restored. 

The  Gaf4iaal  Fer<iinando,  the  brother  of  the  Grand  Duke^ 
-  •   had  got  possessiq^i  at  Rome  of  the  villa  and  gardens  of  the 
'^      Medici.   .Her^  i  second'  Museum  was  establishSi,  which  was 
[  &ted.one  day.  to  increase  the  richness  of  that  of  Florence^  It  is 
sufficient )»  mentioa  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  statues  of 
Niobe  .'and  her  children,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  col- 
lection.   In  1569  the  two  brothers  divided  between  them  the 
collection  of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  consisting  of  fifty-nine  statues. 

Cosmo  II.  who  had  bad  health,  did  not  contribute  much  to 
tiie  embellisjiment  of  this  gallery,  fiut,  in  the  long  reign  of 
his  successor  Ferdinando  II.  miany  additions  were  made  to  it. 
Tpe  Cardinal  Leopold,  the  brother  of  Ferdinando,  formed  a  rich 
and  numerous  collectioii  of  pictures  and  sketches,  wjiicbi  to 
th«ir  beaufr^,  adde4  the  merit  of  antiquity.  They  extended  as 
far  back  as  the  restoration  of  the  arts  an4  the  time  of  t}ie  Greek 
painters.  Trtie  cardinal  also  possessed  a  collection  of  meda|s, 
cameos,  &c.    Cosmo  III.  added  many  pictures  to  the  museum. 

The  Genius  of  the  house  of  j^edici,  ere  totally  ektinguished, 
seemecf  to  Wisj^'to  establish  its  rig|its  ttf  the  gratitude  of  mto 
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by  some  durable  monument.  Giovanni  Gastone,  the  last  scion 
of  this  illustrious  femily,  commenced  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  this  gallery,  which  is  kiiown  by  the  name  of  the 
Museum  Florentinum. 

The  new  sovereigns  of  Tuscany,  prince  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  contributed  to  the  embellishment  and  completion  of 
ibis  admirable  coUlectiori.  In  the  year  I762j  however,  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  burst 
out  with  great  violence,  ;  It  lasted  many  hours,  extending  its 
sravages  into  the  western  corridor,  and  consuming  a  considerable 
bart  of  die  building.  The  fire  arose  in  a  chimney  which  had 
been  imprudently  eondtructed  over  the  logge  de  Lanzi;  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  fire  commenced  at  this  extremity, 
where  there  were  fewer  valuable  articles  than  on  the  other 
side  J  but  it  was  extinguished  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  of 
these  forecious  objects. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Archduke  Pietro  Leopoldo,  the 
legislator  and  reformer  of  Tuscany,  the  Gallery  of  Florence 
assumed*  a  new  appearance.  The  great  fault  of  the  gallery  was 
a  want  of  classification.  Under  his  directions,  many  more  halls 
were  biiilt,  and  a  new  flight  of  steps  to  ascend  to  them ;  and 
he  added  to  the  museum  the  most  precious  ornaments  of.  the 
other  palaces.  He  likewise  sent  to  Rome  fi>r  the  statues  born 
khe  Villa  Medicis,  and  more  especially  for  those  of  Niobe  and 
her  children.  By  his  exertions  every  class  of  objects  had  their 
distinct  place,  they  were  found  without  trouble,  and  classed  so 
as  to  isatisfy  all  tastes.  He  was  rigorous  in  his  ssl^ption,  and : 
admitted  nothing  that  was  not  worthy  of.  beUig  preserved. 
The  prince  hinitself  watched  over  the  execution  othis  projects, 
arid  aniipated  the  workmen  by  his  presence.  0.ne  know^  not 
which  most  to  admire, — the  grandeur  of  the  enterprize,  or  the 
celerity  of  the  execution.  In  1780,  in  the  space  of  one  year, 
new  buildings  were  added,  and  divided  into  halls  5  while,  by 
this  means,  the  communication  was  rendered  m#re  easy,  and 
|;hey  were  ornamented  with  stuccoes,  gilding,  paintings,  and 
marbles  5  the  tapestry  and  other  drapery  was  renewed ; ;  the 
statue9  and  pictures  were  placed  in  other  situations,  cleaned, 
or  restored;  whilst  every  thing  was  ranged  according  to  the 
system  of  a  library,  where  every  volume  has  its  own  separate 
and  distinct  ^lace.  And  this  metamorphosis  was  executed  in 
so  rapid  a  mariner,  that  travellers,  ere  they  had  completed  the 
tpnr  of  Italy,  as  they  repassed  through  Florence,  thought  they 
beheld  ^  new  g^Uery,  and  were  fiiU  of  admiration  at  a  change 
which  almost  a|)peared  magical. 
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LETTER  X. 
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Festival  of  May-^Jrrwe  at  Fiesole — Its  History — Its  Jntigmtief . 

1  HE  traces  of  winter  have  disappeared  in  the  spacd  of  a  few 
days,  and  as  if  by  the  power  of  magic  the  balmy  breath  of 
Favonius  has  dissipated  the  frost,  and  changed  all  at  once  the 
aspect  of  the  country ;  vegetation  shews  itself,  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  in  the  trees,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  spontane- 
ous verdure. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  quit  the  city,  and  commence  my 
picturesque  excursions — ^it  becomes  my  pleasure,  my  care, 
and  my  duty,  to  assist  in  the  awakening  of  nature. 

I  passed  the  gate  of  Santa-croce,  and  the  mills  and  fail  of 
the  Amo,  and  I  wandered  slowly  along  the  shady  banks  of  the 
river.  What  a  fresh  and  beautiful  situation!  Through  the 
bowers  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and  the  boughs  of  lilacs,  I  per- 
ceived the  waters  sparkling  against  the  banks,  or  rolling 
peaceably  amongst  the  flexible  branches  of  the  osiers,  which 
bent  over  the  current.  Farther  on,  on  a  hill  covered  with 
vines,  rose  some  elegant  casinoSy  which  broke  the  blue  line  of 
the  rocks  of  Fiesole,  crowned  with  their  Tuscan  walls,  re- 
markable for  the  lofty  tower  which  serves  as  a  belfry  for  the 
cathedral ;  nearer  me  the  fields,  divided  bv  rows  of  reeds, 
presented  an  appearance  of  varied  cultivation ;  I  could  not 
perceive  any  one  at  work,  and  I  met  none  but  villagers 
clothed  in  their  gayest  habits,  who  seemed  more  intent  on 
their  pleasures  than  their  rustic  labours. 

At  last  I  arrived  at  a  farm-house  j  a  young  tree  had  just 
been  planted  before  the  door  i  knots  of  ribbands  and  little 
fillets  of  tinsel,  were  fluttering  in  the  air,  suspended  from  the 
branches,  and  sparkling  through  the  leaves;  every  bough 
bore  some  ornament,  and  a  crown  of  flowers  shaded  the  win- 
dow of  the  house.  The  air  was  echoing  with  the  strains  of  a 
serenade,  when  the  casement  which  served  as  a  door  opened, 
and  three  beautiful  girls,  fresh  as  the  season,  and  neatly  dressed, 
laughingly  made  their  appearance  to  greet  their  lovers. 

This  pastoral  scene  reminded  me  that  it  was  May-day, 
Calendir-maggioy  a  festal  day  in  the  spring  of  life,  and  at  the 
name  of  which  the  heart  throbs,  even  amid  the  coldness  of 
age.    In  tlve  gaiety  and  liveliness  of  this  rustic  sport  the 
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youth  of  both  sexes  form  a  chain-dance  around  the  May-pole ; 
they  pursue  each  other  with  rapid  and  well-timed  steps^ 
whilst  their  relatives  prepare  a  feast  in  some  shady  spot. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  me  the  master  of  the  house  advanced^ 
and  with  an  unembarrassed  air  invited  me  to  partake  of 
their  rural  repast.  I  hesitated  3  my  host's  youngest  daughter 
observed  me,  and  separating  herself  from  the  group  of  dancers, 
she  gave  me  her  hand.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  action ;  I  yielded ;  she  led  me  towards  her 
companions,  and  the  chain,  in  which  I  now  formed  a  link,  was 
recommenced  with  double  joy  and  vivacity. 

At  the  Calendi-maggio,  rustic  improvisators,  dressed  in  a 
fantastic  style,  recite  tales  and  legends  for  the  amusement  of 
their  audience — ^I  heard  the  history  of  Ferragosto  ;  the  songs^ 
which  are  composed  on  this  occasion,  are  called  Maggeolate  ; 
and  the  tree,  whose  branches,  adorned  as  I  haVe  mentioned^ 
overshadow  the  windovirs  of  the  young  maidens,  is  called 
maio.  The  festival,  which  is  only  preserved  in  the  country, 
has  given  place  in  town,  to  concerts,  dances,  and  entertain- 
ments, which  last  several  days.  There  are  numberless  mag" 
giolate,  composed  by  a  crowd  of  authors,  and  even  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent. 

^  As  I  proceeded  I  perceived  before  me  the  city  of  Fiesole, 
situated  on  the  table-land  of  the  mountain,  and  between  the 
two  swellings  of  the  hills  5  I  saw  its  public  square,  its  ancient 
cathedral,  the  more  modem  buildings  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace  and  the  Academy ;  lower  down  a  road,  the  wind- 
ings of  which  follow  the  bend  of  the  hill,  leads  along  the 
rocks  which  supported  the  ancient  Etruscan  fortress,  where 
we  now  behold  the  church,  the  convent,  and  the  vast  garden 
of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  plain  of  Florence  the  gazer's  eye 
rests  on  the  deep  but  elevated  pass,  through  which  the  boiling 
waters  of  the  Mugnone  forces  its  way  through  a  channel  of 
rock  and  marble ;  the  rapid  declivity  causes  no  apprehension 
of  danger,  for  its  force  spends  itself  on  its  own  steep  banks  : 
evergreen  woods  clothe  these  mountains,  which  join  the 
chidn  of  the  Apennine  Alps,  which  display  in  the  distance 
their  summits  capped  with  snow. 

The  most  interesting  prospects  is  that  which  includes  the 
principal  remains  of  Fiesole.  This  view  appeared  to  me  so 
beautiful,  that,  wishing  to  give  my  entertainers  a  proof  of  my 
gratitude  for  their  kindness,  I  resolved  to  adorn  the  room  with 
paintings  in  distemper,  of  which  this  view  formed  the  most 
conspicuous  part.  There  may  seem  a  little  vanity  in  mention- 
ing this  fiict  m  my  letters,  but  I  possessed  so  few  occasions  of 
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eicerpising  my  pencil  on  a  large  scale^  that  this  was  really  an 
epoch  in  my  pictorial  career.  ,  ; 

On  the  hills  of  Fiesole  I^  beheld  the  beautiful  akie^  of  Italy 
in  cdl  their  purity,  and  there  I  experienced  the  plenitude  of 
thos^  sweet  and  vivid  emotions,  which  the  artist  enjoys  when 
youth  and  inspiration^  and  the  desire^  of  fame  are  his. 

Mention  is  made,  by  the  ancient  authors,  of  Fiesole,  but  its 
ruins,  afford  no  means  of  judging  of  what  it  formerly  w^^r— 
temples,  ps^laces,  theatres  &re  all  swept  away ;  even  th^  tombs 
are  violated ;  the  inscriptions,  the  monuments  of  art,  have 
been^all  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  even  the  traces  of  its 
former  glory  are  eclipsed. 

.  The  origin  of  Fiesole  is  involved  in  the  inextricable  niazes 
of  ancient  fable ;  but  its  walls  display,  notwithstanding  so 
many  assaults,  a  style  of  building  of  the  most  remotie  antiquity, 
and  seem  to  prove  the  prodigious  force  of  the  men  who  con- 
structed them ;  the  walls  are  not  composed  of  ordinary  and 
evenly  wrought  stones,  but  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  irr^ 
gularly  shaped,  and  artfully  placed  one  upon .  another :  in 
short,  the  solidity  of  these  erections,* and  thie  elevated  scife 
which  they  occut)y,  seem  like  the  work  of  the  elder  ra,ce  of 
mankind  terrified  at  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  the  deluge. 
Aqueducts,  erected  probably  at  the  same  period,  carried  to 
t^'iesolc  the  waters  of  Mount  Reggi,  several  nailes  distant; 
and,  although  they  were  broken  down  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
as  Villahi  tells  us,  yet  tlieir  remains  dispersed  along  the  coun- 
try, resemble  real  rocks  in  magnitude,  and  may  be  confounded 
with  them  from  their  rude  and  savage  appearanc^.^  FieSol'e 
was  one  oiF  tlje  twelve  cities  of  Etruria;  the  ancients  praised 
the  sferenity  bf  its  atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  waters 
and  baths,  which  were  reported  to  be  a  cure  for  many  mala- 
dies. This  city  had  the  glory  of  resisting,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, and  of  fatiguing  the  armies  of  Rome,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  gave  proofs  of  the  greatest  courage.  We  perceive 
in  the  writings  of  Livy  and  the  other  Roman  authors  ho\y 
formidable  the  inhabitants  of  Fiesole  and  the  rest  of  Etruria 
were  esteemed;  all  the  forces  of  Rome  were  employed  at 
various  times  to  subdue  them,  and  several  dictators,  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  fear  which  this  people 
inspired.  The  inhabitants  of  Fiesole  distinguished  themselves 
on  several  occasions,  amongst  them,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able was  when,  on  the  discovery  of  Qatiline's  conspiracy  by 
Cicero,  the  seditious  citizen,  conipelled  to^  seek  safety  in  flight, 
escaped  from  Rome  accompanied  by  hi&  fellow  conspirators  ; 
they  fied  to  Fiesole,  the  only  city  which  by  its.  formidably 
situation,  and  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  was  topa])te  of 
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resisting  the  Roman  arms.  Catiliiie  indeed  did  not  hesitate  \o 
hazard  an  engagement  with  the  consul  Caius  AAtonius,  the 
resuU  of  which  was'  a  doubtful  victory,  although  the  br&ve 
citizens  of  Fiesole  were  few  in  number  and  almost  without 
arms.  The  fortune  of  Rome  at  length  triumphed,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  Etrurian  army,  mortally  wounded,  fell  upon  the 
mangled  heaps  of  their  soldiers'  bodies.  The  victory  Was, 
however,  almost  as  dear  to  the  conquerors  as  to  the  conquered^ 
and  at  Rome  smiles  struggled  with  tears  wheu  the  news  of 
the  battle  arrived  there. 

In  the  year  405,  Fiesole,  assisted  by  Florence,  opposed  the 
attacks  of  Radagaisius  king  of  the  Goths,  and  Rome  was  de- 
livered from  the  yoke  of  that  people,  under  the  wieight  of  which 
Jtaly  had  so  often  groaned.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Florentines  consecrated  a  temple  to  St.  Reparata,  as  a  contem- 
porary historian  relates.    Saint  Ambrose  had  promised  fre- 
quently to  visit  his  beloved  Florentines,  and,  during  the  time 
that  Radagaisius  was  besieging  Florence,  the  holy  Prelate, 
who  had  died  a  little  time  previously,  appeared  in  a  dream  to 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  promised  them  deliverance  on  the 
morrow.    This  man  communicated  to  his  fellow  citizens  his 
vision,  which  inspired  them  with  great  courage.    Accordingly 
Stilicon,  the  imperial  general,  made  his  appearance  with  his 
army,  and  a  division  arising  amongst  the  Goths,  their  defeat 
was  rendered  still  more  certain.     As  this  victory  took  place  on 
the  birth-day  of  the  Virgin  Martyr,  St.  Reparata,  the  Floren- 
tines raised  a  temple  in  her  honour,  which  was  ornamented 
with  the  trophies  home  from  their  enemies. 

Desirous  of  enriching  this  church  with  some  relics  of  the 
Virgin  Saint  whose  body  was  deposited  ^vith  the-  monks  of 
Jeano^  a  little  town  in  the  Terra  di  Liavouro,  they  applied  in 
1352  to  the  king  of  Naples,  who  ordered  the  monks  to  deliver 
up  an  arm  of  their  Patroness.  Grieved  at  a  command  which 
obliged  them  to  do  so  great  an  outrage  to  the  remains  of  the 
martyr,  the  good  monks  sent  in  its  stead  a  piece  of  wood  ^ 
exquisitely  carved,  and  so  well  imitating  nature,  that  the  fraud 
was  not  discovered  until  several  years  afterwards  by  a  jeweller 
who  had  been  directed  to  make  a  rich  reliquary  to  contain  the 
precious  and  holy  limb. 

The  subjection  of  Fiesole  was  the  means  of  Florence  re- 
ceiving amongst  her  citizens  some  very  noble  and  distinguished 
families.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  Pazzi,  the 
Strozzi,  the  Guadagni,  and  the  Adimari.  The  destruction  of 
that  city  also  furnished  Florence  with  innumerable  columns 
and  other  materials  for  the  erectioQ  of  beautiful  edifices  j  and 
from  the  same  place  she  carried  away  many  statues  and  sculp 
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tured  tiiarbles  to  adorn  her  temples  and  her  palaces.  It  id 
very  probable  that  the  four  columns  which  support  the  arched 
roof  of  the  gallery  of  the  Baptistry^  are  the  remalps  of  some 
monument  in  Fies(de^  and  even  at  this  day^  they  find  in  the 
soil  of  its  environs^  very  rich  materials, 

Fiesole  was  one  of  the  first  cities  after  Rome  that  embraced 
Christianity.  She  has  produced  a  great  number  of  philoso- 
phers and  literary  men  besides  several  celebrated  artists  both 
in  sculpture  and  painting.  The  city  of  Fiesole  may  say  with 
pride  ^^  here  rose  my  hi^  towers  and  my  impregnable  walls — 
there  lay  the  baths  of  Catiline — ^yonder  were  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Fulminans^  and  of  Mars — ^in  that  place  stood  the 
college  of  Augurs  and  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings/'  and 
even  yet  the  relics  of  those  indestructable  walls,  the  steep  rocks, 
and  the  precipices  which  seem  to  be  the  vast  tomb  in  which  the 
ancient  city  is  buried,  inspire  sensations  of  awe  and  venera- 
tion. On  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ithere  now  rises 
a  church  where  the  All-powerful  God  is  worshipped,  and  the 
college  of  Augurs  is  replaced  by  an  Academy,  where  they  no 
longer  teach  the  superstitious  art  of  reading  thefiiture,  but  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  the  Christian  doctrine. .  The  bathing 
waters,  formerly  so  celebrated,  still  run  amidst  the  most  de- 
lightfiil  villas  and  gardens  of  Tuscany.  These  beautiful  re- 
treats no  longer  re-echo  the  sound  of  the  warlike  trumpet, 
but  the  sweet  accents  of  joy ;  and  Fiesole  has  exchanged  the 
splendour  of  military  renown  for  the  more  durable  glory  of 
peace  and  the  arts. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  Fiesole  are  the  colossal 
firagments  of  the  old  Etruscan  walls,  of  which  a  few  vestiges 
only  remain,  particularly  near  the  monastery  of  Saint  Jerome, 
which  was  converted  into  a  villa  by  the  Counts  Bardi,  and 
also  the  aqueduct,  .the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  near  the 
convent  of  La  Doccia.  The  vast  subterraneous  chambers  near 
the  cathedral,  and  which  are  called  the  Buche  delle  Fate,  the 
fairies  hiding-places,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller. 
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Description  of  the  Country  ibout  Fiesole — Oratory  of  John  of 
Bologna — The  Convent  oj  La  Doccia — Monte  Senario-^The 
House  of  Politiano—The  ^lla  Salviati — The  Retreat  qf  the 
Decameron —  Topaja. 

XN  the  midst  of  pleasant  ind  select  society,  solely  occupied 
in  games  and  diversified  [ieasures  incessantly  renewed,  and 
which  seemed  to  borrow  sunething  of  the  vivacity  of  the  air 
which  we  breathed  on  thest  heights,  I  yet  felt  a  desire  of  soli- 
tude. There  we  find  eqjopient,  less  expansive  perhaps,  but 
'  more  deep,  and  in  which  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  is 
mingled,  which  is  npt  with)Ut  its  charms. 

Thus  lonely,  and  with  a  book  which  served  me  as  the  text, 
and  80  to  speak,  as  the  velicle  of  my  thoughts,  I  slowly  tra- 
versed the  perfumed  hills  cf  Fiesole,  under  the  shade  of  woods 
of  pine  and  sycamore.  I  frequently  passed  the  hours  of  de- 
clining day,  in  contemplatfag  at  a  distance  the  plain  of  Flo- 
'  rence,  with  its  palaces,  its  l.igh  towers,  and  its  domes,  coloured 
by  the  vivid  light  of  a  sun^  cloudless  and  ardent  even  in  its 
setting.  The  complete  absence  of  every  vapour  permitted  me  ' 
to  see  distant  objects  with  such  clearness,  that  I  could  trace 
every  detail,  and  I  almost  conceived  that  I  must  hear  the  con- 
fused murmur  of  voices  and  the  noise  of  mechanical  occupa- 
tions amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  This  prospect 
"^as  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
peaceable  shades  by  which  I  was  sheltered.  I  placed  a  just 
value  on  the  tumultuous  pleasure  of  the  town,  when  I  com- 
pared tbem  with  the  silent  freshness  of  the  country.  This 
addressed  itself  eloquently  to  my  heart,  and  immersed  me  in 
that  sweet  meditation  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tranquil  spirit, 
of  a  feeling  of  happiness^  and  health,  and  calm  joy,  or  rather  * 
of  the  pleasure  one  experiences  in  youth  when  the  passions 
are  slumbering  and  our  being  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
thing  around  us. 

The  day  &ded,  and  I  heard  nothing  bu,t  the  light  jnurmur 
of  th©  winds  of  night,  as  they  swept  through  the  foliage 
mingled  wltK  the  rippling  of  a  fountain,  and  the  expressive 
chirping  of  birds,  wlilck,  flying  korc  aud  there,  answered  one 
another,  and  seemed  in  haste  to  take  advantage  of  the  remains 
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of  day-light^  to  search  foir  their  food  and  a  secure  retreat  for 
the  night. 

I  quitted  this  place  with  regret,  resolving,  in  gratitude  for 
the  sensations  which  I  had  there  experienced,  to  visit  it  again, 
and  to  enrich  my  port-folio  vnth  several  fine  views  which  I 
had  remarked  there. 

Guided  by  the  twilight,  and  shcrtly  afterwards  by  the  beams 
of  the  moon,  which  seemed  to  Use  most  piajestically  aqiid  a 
crowd  of  stars,  which  appeared  far  more  t)ri|liant  an4  uumerbus 
than  in  our  climate,  X  followed  a  path  which  |  supposed  would 
lead  me  into  the  road  to  Piesole ;  vhen  suiddenly  I  distinguished 
the  sounds  of  rustic  music,  amoigst  which  I  heard  the  notes 
of  the  bagpipe,  the  guitar,  and  the  sampogna.  Attracted  by 
the  dharm  of  this  melody,  than  tdiich,  when  well  execiited  oy 
the  rustic  perfditeers  in  the'  deph  of  a  wood,  and  amid  the 
solitude  of  night,  nothing  can  le  mote  agreeable,  I  beheld 
all  at  once  a  liglit  shining  throu^  the  trees.  This  led  me  to 
the  place  where  the  rural  concert wks,  and,  guided  by  its  light, 
I  arrived  at  k  fountairi,  'or  ratho*  a  chapel,  for  beneath  an 
arch,  supported  by  columns,  I  siw  a  paifnting  of  the  Virgin 
litikl  the  Ihfant  Jesus,  surrounded  by  cherubims  and  prostrate 
angels.  '  aA  abundant  stt'eam  fell  torn  a  sculptured  lidn's  head 
which  fi*owlied  ttnder  the  painting,  and  flow^  into  th^  reser- 
vcfjUB  which  were  ^Uced  at  the  slles  of  the  edifice.  A  lamp, 
l^nspended  fi-om  the  centre  of  tte  arcSh,  rendered  the  scene 
still  mor^  interesting.  '  A  whble  family  were  imploring  the 
Divine  grace' for  the  recovery  of  an  infant  .which  its  mother 
held  in  her  arms,  covering  it  virith  tears  and  kisses ;  the  other 
member^  of  the  family  were  praying  with  fervour,  or  chanting 
hyttihs  virhich  they  accompanied  with  thdr  instruments. 
'  If  the  reader  can  imagine  the  mingling  of  voices  and  music, 
most  simple  and  harmonious,  with  the  sotDid  of  the  dancing 
waters'  flawing  over  the  stones  and  along  the  green  turf— the 
light  of  the  moon  through  the  foliage — the  clear  lustre  of  the 
lalinp  which  gilded  the  figure  of  the  virgin  in  the  niche,  and 
shone  in  the  reflexion  of  the  crystal  and  moving  waters,  shed- 
ding at  the  same  time  a  light  over  the  actors  of  this  pious 
scene-^if  he  can  imagine  this  scene  more  impressive  as  it  waa 
tmcixpected,  arid  so  sweetly  harihoni^ing  'with  those  serious 
sensation*  which  filled  my  heart— he  Will  even  then  have  only 
a  Weak  idea  of  tlie  impression  which  I  experienced. 

At  my  approach,  the  good  people  rose  fi-oin  their  prayers, 
but  I  begged  tha!  I  might  mingle'my  intercessions  with  theirs. 
TTie'hymn  was  recommenced,  and  the  voices  of  tb<>  young 
girls,  joined  to  those  oF'musicians  of  every  Sar^  made  one  of 
the  most  delicious  concerts  I  crcr  ci^juyecr. 
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'the  tonie  pi  these  yiUa^ers'  lay  alotog;  Ihe  road  1»  Fiesdle. 
^As  I  liccompsthied  them  they  Hated  to  me  a  crowd  of  mll-acle^^ 
which  they  attributed  to  the  vihiles  of  those  waters^  bnd  above 
ail^  to  the  intercessions  of  the  Madonna  to  whom  they  Hre  con- 
secrate. It  is  pleasit^  to  Vehold  the  gifts  of  nature  associated 
with  the  name  of  their  Autkor^-this  is  to  attribute  blessings 
to  their  tnle  source^  and  to  a^vaketi  those  coilsoling  ideas  of 
mercy  and  protection,  whici  nourish  faith  and  inspire  grati- 
tude towards  the  ,Dei^. 

Tlic  chapel  of  this  fountafa,  which  I  frequently  revisited,  is 
one  of  the  finest  moniimenti  of  the  kind.  It  presents  a  mix- 
ture of  antique  and  modeih  taste,  which  to  iue  is  Very  de- 
lightfiil.  It  was  omamentel,  according  to  tradition,  by  John 
of  Bologna,  who  possessed  a  mansion  in  this  neighbourhood, 
lie  employed  some  fine  maerlals,  procured  from  an  ancient 
edifice,  apd  he  has  arranged  them  with  great  taste. 

i  had  promised  to  visit  the  convent  of  La  Doccia,  atid  I  hdd 
an  opportunitiy,  while  I  was  employed  in  sketching. in  thid  pic- 
turesque igpot,  of  becomili^  acquainted  with  its  inhikbitants, 
who  did  not  belie  the  ^ood  opinion  which  I  had  iLt  first  con- 
ceived of  them. 

Pious,  without  affectation;  one  might  perceive  frbm  tbelf 
manners,  ftom  their  physiognomy,  which  was  rather  amiable 
than,  austere,  from  the  neatness  and  propriety  of  their  gar- 
ments, fit>m  the  flowers  which  shaded  the  windows  of  their 
cells,  or  which,  placed  in.crystal  vases,  ornamented  their  ehurch^ 
iii  short,  fi-oin  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  iHati^ement 
which  was  excellent  and  wj^ll  iinderstood,  one  might  perceive 
that  ihesp  monks  did  not  neglect  any  of  those  ihnocent  piea-^ 
siir^s  which  their  situation  allowed.  Indeed  they  appeared 
^perfectly  happy ;  and  doubtless  they  would  ndt  have  exchanged 
their  pleasant  and  peaceable  life  for  the  ghibdeur  and  pomp 
which  the  world,  bestows  upon  its  votaries. 

The  church,  though  small,  possesses  some  objects  worthjr 
of  attention,  such  as  the  pictures  oif  the  great  altUr,  and  of 
one  of  the  chapels,  which  are  from  the  pencil  of  Niccodemo 
Femiccl,  a  pupilofPassignano. 

In  fix)ni  of  the  church  runs  a  terrace,  planted  with  large 
cypress  tress,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  peristyle  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  also  siurouhded  with  beautifiil  gardens.  The 
building,  upon  which  these  gi'ounds  ai-e  now  supported,  for- 
merly served  as  aqueducts,  oi^  perhaps  as  baths,  and  the  streams 
^hich  vet  wander  through  them  give  fi-eslmess  to  a  vegeta- 
tion wfuch  is  extremely  vigorous.  The  lines  which  ^e  dif- 
ferent stages  of  these  riiins  t^tesent,  fohn  combinations  oi 
figures  of  which  ihe  eilbct  is  plewlng  and  picturesque. 
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At  some  distance  from  Fiesole  there  is  another  monasterf^ 
of  a  very  diflS^rent  character  from  that  which  I  have  just  de* 
scribed  f  it  is  that  of  Mente  Senario. 

Isolated  in  the  mountains,  and  removed  from  every  other 
habitation,  it  occupies  the  centre  of  a  wood  of  fir-trees,  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides  and  hide  it  from  the  view  of  those  who 
climb  the  steep  side  of  the  mountaia.  The  pilgrims  who  travel 
towards  this  sanctuary  would  easily  lose  their  way  over  the 
heaths  and  in  the  underwood  were  it  not  that  little  oratories, 
which  serve  as  stations  and  land-marks,  had  been  erected  at 
short  distances  to  point  out  the  wiy.  This  place  would  serve 
extremely  well  as  the  retreat  of  hermits  who  have  completely 
renounced  the  world,  and  who,  -elieved  from  their  earthly 
bonds,  seem  to  have  no  other  ain,  by  the  isolated  and  skiey 
spot  which  they  have  chosen,  thai  to  approach  that  Heaven 
which  they  hope  one  time  to  ener,  through  sufferings  and 
privations  of  every  kind,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  the  sweets 
of  life. 

The  monks  of  La  Doccia,  on  the  contrary,  seek  Heaven  by 
a  more  practicable  way.  They  do  not  resemble  these  austere 
religionists,  but  rather  those  persons,  who,  disgusted  with  the 
noisy  pleasures  of  society,  retire  into  an  agreeable  solitude  to 
enjoy  the  innocent  delights  of  a  cointry  life*  In  quitting  the 
world  they  do  not  become  misanthropists,  and  they  still  hold 
communication  with  their  fellow-men,  when  they  administer 
to  them  succour  and  consolation. 

The  origin  of  the  convei^t  of  Monte  Senario  was  as  follows : — 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Brother  Giovanni 
di  Vicenza,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  and  at  this  time 
an  eloquent  and  celebrated  missionary,  arrived  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  towns  aud  villages.  He  converted 
and  reconciled  many;  he  repressed  the  luxury  of  the  women^ 
and  he  produced.many  other  admirable  effects  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God.  This  same  Fra.  Giovanni  preached  a 
general  peace  in  Italy;  and  the  princes,  magistrates,  and 
people,  to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  four  hundred  thousand 
persons,  entered  into  that  engagement.  Every  one  was  ready 
to  embrace  it,  but,  unfortunately,  these  good  intentions  lasted 
only  a  few  days.  The  zealous  missionary,  proud  of  the  ascen- 
dancy which  he  had  acquired  over  his  fellow-countrymen,  now 
wished  to  become  their  master,  and  to  gain  the  sovereignty. 
His  triumph  did  not  last  long :  he  was  cast  into  prison  with 
his  partizans,  and  soon  afterwards  exiled ;  too  late  repenting 
that  he  bad  not  confined  himself  within  the  boiuxb  of  his 
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sacred  ministry,  and  convinced  of  the  instability  of  all  human 

things. 

Nevertheless,  the  seeds  which  he  had  scattered  fructified  in 
the  timorous  mmds  of  his  disciples.  Many  persons,  of  various 
conditions  in  life,  adopted  the  monastic  vow ;  and  in  1233  seven 
noble  Florentines  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  which 
surrounded  Monte  Senario,  uid  constructed,  in  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  cells,  in  whidi  they  might  pass  the  lives  of 
anchorites.  They  called  thenselves  the  servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  they  soon  were  followed  by  others  who  were 
zealous,  in  imitating  their  example.  Another  Florentine, 
Filippo  Benizi,  was  a  vigorous  propagator  of  this  new  order. 
At  this  day  there  may  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  convent 
the  seven  grottoes  of  the  fouiriers,  and  also  that  of  Benizi,  who 
was  canonized  and  became  the  patron  of  the  society. 

There  are  some  good  painings  in  the  church.  On  the  roof 
Gabbiani,  the  best  scholar  of  Dandini,  a  painter  of  the  school 
of  Cortona,  has  represented  he  Virgin  bestowing  their  habit 
on  the  founders  of  the  order.  This  hermitage  is  most  remark- 
able  as  having  been  the  retreat  of  many  men  of  merit. 

A  contemplative  life,  which  exalts  the  imagination  and  fixes 
it  constantly  on  one  predoninant  object,  or  idea,  which  it 
continually  nourishes  and  examines,  as  it  were,  in  every  pomt 
of  view— this  concentrated  existence,  directing  its  attention 
towards  only  one  studv  as  its  aim  and  end,  gives  birth  to  talent, 
and  carries  it  to  its  highest  perfection.  We  might  mention 
the  names  of  a  crowd  of  celebrated  people  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  shade  of  the  cloister,  and  whose  happy  dispo- 
sitions might  never  have  been  developed  amid  the  tumult  of 
the  world,  and  in  an  active  life  which  might  only  have  stunned 
and  distracted  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  the 
hermitage  of  Monte  Senario,  the  situation  of  which  adapts  it 
so  well  for  reflexion,  and  where  the  distraction  of  the  world  is 
so  well  avoided,  should  have  produced  many  literary  men  and 
artists.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Mascagm,  who 
in  this  monastery  assumed  the  name  of  Arsenio ;  and  J.  B.  Ste- 
phaneschi,  who  took  the  cowl  in  1605. 

My  frequent  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiesole  had  not, 
as  was  my  custom,  any  determined  aim ;  I  wandered  at  hazard^ 
and  this  mode  of  seeing  and  observing  procured  me  much  un- 
expected pleasure,  and  many  an  agreeable  surprise ;  it  furnished 
me  with  contrasts  which  might  have  escaped  me  in  a  more 
methodical  route.  The  numerous  villas  which  I  passed  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention,  from  a  double  motive  of 
interest^-the  historical  facts  which  they  recalled,  and  the  pic- 
turesque situations  which  they  occupied.     The  environs  of 
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Fiesole  indeed,  so  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  their  prospect^ 
have  heeu  tl^p  retreat  of  numbers  of  celebrated  m^,  who^in 
jthe  tranquillity  of  that  place,  have  given  themselves  up  jq  stud; 
and, reflexion.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  tl^e^e|)^'?^t§4 
Politian,  who  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  M arciliq  Ficinp 
bas,  described  the  situation  of  his  villa  at  Fiesole,  and  which 
reminds  lisof  xhe  modest  but  commodious  habitation  of  Hprap^. 
Thither  he  frequently  retired  co  correct  apd  complete .  I^ 
Citings,  and  from  thence  he  aldressed,  in  1478,  to  t^andolfi 
Collenuccio,  the  Racconti  Amatorii  of  Plutarch. 

Thia  house,  whiph  is  not  far  from  Fiesole,  in  a, place  x^ 
freshed  by  a  fountain  which  flo\«  underneath  the  thick  shade, 
and  which  the  poet  distinguished  by  the  name  qif ,  hic^m  fynr 
iiculus,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  oratory  wbict  is  called 
Fonie  lucentey  and  which  was  erected  at  the  end  of.  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  memory  of  a  miraculous. crucifix,  4nthis 
place  Ant.  Pellori,  in  1733  painted  his  picture  of  the  Ke^ur- 
rectionu  There  also  maybe  seen  there  a  picture, on  y^ooA^ 
bearing  the  date  of  139&,  which  was  brought  from  another 
chapel  which  has  been  demolished.     .    .      .  , 

From  this  spot  the  traveller  beholds  the  whole  course  of  the 
Mugnone;  an  ancient  bridge  terminates  the  view  on  one  side; 
and  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  pass  where  Radagaisius  wa^ 
enclosed  and  desti'oyed,  with  all  his  men,  there  is  another 
Roman  edifice,'  which  has  gained  the  appellation  of  Cicero's 
Tower. 

.  This  quadrangular  building,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  con^- 
posed  of  stone  and  bricks,  resembles  a  fortification  destined  to 
defend  the  pass  of  the  mountain,  rather  than  the  house  of  an 
individyal.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  are.  iron  rings  fixed  in 
Ihis^  tower,  at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground,  similar  to  those 
which,  in  sea-ports,  are  used  to  moor  ships  and  boats  to.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  this  must  have  been  their  use:  but  then  the  level  of 
the  river  must  have  formerly  been  much  higher  than  at  present; 
or  else  this  valley  must  have  been  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which, 
breaking  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Fiesole,  have  ifliowed 
into  th^  low  grounds.  Indeed,  the  boundaries  within  which 
the  M ugnone  flows  appear  almost  to  have  the  shape  of  an  oval 
crater.  The  borders  of  the  circumference  are  very  clearly 
marked  out,  except  on  the  side  of  Fiesole,  where  there  is  a  very 
deep  cut,  by  which  the  torrent  escapes. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  natiu-alists,  that  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  Mu^ello  was  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  and  that  it  also 
contained  a  Take;  and  that  the  plain  of  Florence,  a^  I  have 
iust  mentioned,  formed  another  immense  lake,  wiich  extended 
to  the  moimtains  of  Lucca  and  Pi<ui. 
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The  Mugnone  presented  many  more  variations  in  its  course; 
for,  fkfter  passing  the  bridge  at  Badia^  and  turning  round  the 
hills  of*  Fiesole  at  Cure^  the  villa  BUotOf  and  the  ihonastery  of 
$t.  Benedict^  it  flowed  through  the  Via  Ceia,  as  far  as  the 
Via  fVusa,  perhaps  so  called  from  the  rapid  current  of  the 
wf^ters  a9  they  passed;  then,  still  seeking  the  lower ^^unds^ 
it  turned  towards  the  city,  paising  by  Pmtiy  by  Caffeggioy  and 
by  the  street  called  San  GalU ;  till,  falling  by  tne  street  de 
Goriy  it  arrived  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Amo^  a 
little  beneath  the  bridge  della  Carrcga.  Tradition  strengthens 
this  idea,  and  the  ancient  mips  of  Florence  confirm  it ;  and^ 
moreover,  the  sand  and  gravd  which  in  our  days  have  been 
dug  up  in  these  varioas  spots,  amount  to  a  demonstration.  But 
let  us  return  to  the  villas  whidi  adorn  its  borders. 

Dino  Pazzi,  a  Florentine  poet,  possessed  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Domiiico,  as  well  as  Ugolino  Verini. 
Scipio  Ammirato  the  Elder  dites  the  dedication  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  wars  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  with  theTurks^ 
from  his  little  villa  of  Fiesole,  the  1st  of  March^  1581 1  and  thto 
traveller  still  perceives  with  [ieasure  this  inscription  Iraced  oil 
the  stone-work  of  the  architrave : 

SCIPIO  ADMIOATUS  OELBIP.   7LOR.   SCBIFTOR. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone^  there  is  a  cluster  of  houses 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Cure.  Dante  retired  thither 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  its  solitude.  When  this  ilhutrious 
poejt  was  driven  into  exile,  his  house  was  confiscatcid. 

It  was  not  &r  from  hence,  and  in  the  villa  Salviati,  which  is^ 
]built  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  place  called  La  Lartrd,  that^  the 
&ction  of  theBianchi,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred  gentle* 
men,  and  nine  thousand  foot  soldiers,  assembled  in  1804^  during 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  July.  From  thence  they  marc^hed 
upon  Florence,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  city*  But,  seized 
with  a  pamc  terror,  they  fled  precipitately  out  of  the  gates^ 
and,  dispersing,  abandoned  their  enterprise.  It  has  ^  been 
thought  that  Dante  was  a  party,  to  this  rash  enterprfee,  in  the 
hope  of  returning  to  his  country;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  long 
after  this  events  that  he  abandoned  Tuscany  and  retired  to 
Padu^. 

Peti»cco,  the  fether  of  Petrarch^  and  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  • 
also  connected  with  the  party  of  the  Bianchi.  Exiled^  from 
JFlorence  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  seiitence,  they 
participated  iA  Ithe  dangers  of  this  nocturnal  attempt.  *p^|^ 
ing  iflimedlfttely  to  Arezzo,  whither  he  had  retreated  ^*^J^ 
wife,  Eletta  Caccigiani,  Petracco  found,  that  on  thi&  t^fi^^ 
^hich  haab«<^.n  attended  with  so  much  p^ril  t<>l>i^l? J™ 
wife  liad  presentea  lAm  -vvHh  a  aoo,  wkoae  birtli  had  enaaDl" 
his  i90lh^s  lile.    This  son  was  the  celebrated  Fetraorch^ 
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Hie  Villa  iSalviati  gives  a  good  idea  of  those  strong  eastles 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  formed  the  retreat  of  the 
revolting  nobles,  whose  followers  tyrannized  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  One  of  these  castles,  called  Monte  Acinico, 
which  was  built  by  some  cardinal  in  the  Nugello,  and  in  which 
he  received  the  honour  of  a  vist  from  the  pontiff  Gregory  X.^ 
became  so  formidable  a  station,  that  the  Florentines  were  com- 
pelled in  1306  to  besiege  and  rize  it. 

A  very  melancholy  circumstmce,  which  happened  in  1349 — 
the  assassination  of  Christiano  md  Mainardo,  two  of  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  Petrarch,  by  the  exiles  of  Florence,  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  illustrious  poet  to  wite  to  the  governor  of  Florence 
a  very  vehement  letter,  which  seemed  to  carry  all  the  ipdig- 
nation  of  its  author  into  the  bieasts  of  the  Florentine  magis- 
trates. They  sent  troops  into  tht  Mugello,  and,  in  consequence^ 
many  of  their  strong-holds  weie  destroyed ;  and,  as  a  modern 
historian  of  Italian  literature  has  observed,  Tuscany  owed  her 
tranquillity  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  one  of  her  banished  citi- 
zens, and  one  to  whom  the  goods  of  his  femily  had  not  yet  been 
restored. 

By  degrees  the  sombre  and  formidable  appearance  of  these 
fortresses  has  vanished.  Porticoes,  inclosed  with  light  iron 
gates,  have  succeeded  to  the  draw-bridges;  and  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  are  covered  with  vases  of  marble  or  bronze,  which 
contain  the  rarest  plants,  while  the  details  of  ancient  architec- 
ture have  been  converted  into  more  elegant  or  convenient 
forms.  Frequently,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Villa  Salviati,  the 
Ancient  mansion  only  serves  as  a  habitation  for  the  steward 
;&nd  tiiefamiglia,  or  domestics,  and  porticoes  or  passages  paved 
Jwith  Mosaic  or  small  stones,  unite  the  ancient  building  to  a 
new  edifice,  constructed  in  a  more  elegant  style,jand  in  a  more 
accessible  situation,  embellished  with  all  the  brilliant  additions 
which  fashion,  however  variable,  renders  necessary ;  and  which 
were  unknown  to  the  austere  and  gothic  feudatories  who  for- 
merly possessed  such  domains. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone  also  is  situated  the  majestic 
villa  which  is  called  TYe  Visiy  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  retreat  of  the  company  for  whose  entertainment  Boccacio 
composed  his  Decameron  during  the  plague  of  1348. 

Indeed  Boccacio  himself,  without  pointing  out  the  place 
otherwise  than  by  the  word  il  contadoy  says  in  his  work  «  On 
Wednesday,  at  break  of  day,  the  ladies  and  their  cavaliers, 

T'V^  Florence  with  their  suites,  commenced  thw  route, 
and  after  proceeding  two  mil  es,  arrived  at  the  rl-^e  which  had 
been  prepared  fur  thPir  reception,  aaJ  ^vnich  was  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  highway.    It  was  a  palace  with  a  spacious 
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and  handsome  court,  surrounded  by  logge,  and_  by  halls  and 
other  well  arranged  apartments  furnished  with  pictures.  This 
edifice  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  was  covered  with 
a  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  finest  foliage,  and  sur- 
rounded by  meadows  and  y>eautiful  gardens  abounding  with 
springs  of  the  freshest  water, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  day,  Boccacio  speaks  of 
the  cellars  of  this  palace ;  and  he  mentions  the  limpid  waters 
which  oozed  through  every  part,  and  more  especially  a  venr 
abundant  fountam  that  floved  through  the  meadow,  and, 
fidling  to  the  lower  grounds,  turned  two  mill«.  _ 

In  another  part,  he  says,  that  from  this  spot  there  is  a  ^>ew  o| 
Fiesole;  in  short  every  circamstance  confirms  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  villa  in  question.  It  is  two  miles  from  Florence, 
and  near  it  there  rises  a  spriig,  the  water  of  which  turns  two 
mills.  The  idea  is  also  confrmed,  from  the  traditionary  evi- 
dence of  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  royal  mansions  of  Castello  and  La  Petraja,  tt\ere\9 
a  viUetta  caUed  Topaja,  whiih  is  supposed  to  have  been  buui 
by  Cosmo  I.,  whose  anns  art  placed  on  the  left  angle  ot  tne 
house,  with  this  motto,  "  Exaltabo  te,  Domine,  et  exuUabo  . 
In  thy  exaltation  will  I  exul^  O  Lord  !  . 

This  Prince,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  celebrated  ms- 
torian  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  who  had  already  loaded  hun  witn 
benefits,  wishing  in  1668  to  give  him  a  new  proof  of  Uis  anec- 


commencea.     ine  auuiur  accepicu  mc  »»>«/»..  " —  o--         •- 
and  retired  to  this  spot,  where  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  yeai^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  dun.ng  wincn  ^ 
visited  Pisa,  where  he  commonly  resided  with  the  «»»"  ^^X''^* 
and  read,  him  his  history.    With  these  interviews  Cosmo  was 
much  delighted   and  only  interrupted  the  author  occasionaujr 
with  a  cry  of  admiration,   «  Mvraco]i,    VarcJa,   MtracoU' 
Varchi  took  advantage  of  one  of  these  moments  of  satis'**'"^" 
to  ask  permission  to  change  the  vulgar  name  of  lopaja,  wm 
was  very  displeasing  to  him,  for  that  of  Cosmtano,  but  ine 
Grand  Duke  insisted  on  his  adopting  the  appellation  ot  »^ar- 
cMano.  The  polite  struggle  which  ensued  prevented  any  innu- 
vation— the  ancient  name  prevailed— and  the  house  still  oean. 
it,  being  always  called  Topaja  (a  nest  of  rats).  , 

Besides  his  hktory,  Varchi  in  this  place  wrote  ^^"^f^^Jy^^, 
works,  and  particularly  his  Ercolano,  one  of  his  ™osi  »«• 
able  productions.   At  the  head  of  this  work  he  g'^es  a  d^-oip 
tton  of  his  bouse.     He  speaks  of  the  walk  in  *»«e  green  neia 
before  Ws  door ;  ol  lib  herb  s»rdc«,  m  which  he  seems  to 
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have  takeh  much  fleli^ht ;  atid  of  dlninjt  tfite-ft-tfite  In  tlHf 
little  terrace,  whence,  amid  a  thousand  otb^r  beatitifiil  Objects^ 
Fiesole  and  Florence  were  discovered; 

He  did  hot  live  a  solitary  life  here.  His  friends  tinted  him 
daily,  and  sonietlihes  remained  \rhole  wefeks  with  him.  At 
last  he  became  so  habituated  to  their  company^  that  he  MliU 
not  live  without  society.  Indeed  there  i4^a^  not  one  niaii  of 
letters,  or  b(  atiy  consideratior,  who  did  hot  visit  him,  so 
agreeable  Was  he,  ahd  so  much  konour^d  and  esteemed.  Tbft 
year  of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  historian  h  ndt  well  ktiowti^ 
as  many  authors  disagree  as  to  the  fact  i  his  epitaph  at  Floreliee 
nowevei*  bears  the  date  of  157 1 . 

La  Topiga  having  been  restoied  to  Its  former  dwners^  the 
Gi-and  Ijuke  Cosmo  III.  omameited  It  with  a  great  tiumbef  of 
pictures  of  rare  foreign  fruits,  and  the  most  singular  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  with  descriptions  of  them  wtittfeti  under- 
neath. Tills  collection,  which  ^as  madt  b;^  a  prince  who  wai 
an  amateur  in  these  sort  of  thidfS,  wai  Afterwards  divided  be- 
tween the  Villa  Real  di  Cadtello  aid  other  placed. 

The  villas  of  Castello  and  Pettaja,  of  which  s  descrlp^icm 
will  be  given,  are  very  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  thfelt 
wines.  The  plants  are  procured  from  Spain,  from  the  Canaries, 
from  France,  and  from  the  most  celebrated  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Redl  found  in  this  excellent  Muscatel  Hn  inspi- 
ration which  burst  out  in  a  dithyratnbic,  where  he  sings— 

fda  lodtU0 

Celehrato 

Coronato 
Sia  ter^y  che  nella  tigna 
DiJP9trt^ediCaMiM> 
,    Pianioprimo  U  fmac&deUo*  ( 

Come,  let  us  raise 
A  song  in  his  prai9o 
^  And  crown  him  with  bavs ; 
For  he  is  an  hero,  an  excellent  feftow, 
Whose  hand  in  the  vineyard  that  glow^  at  Ctfstdlo 
First  planted  the  slock  of  the  triM  muscidelltt. 

f  *k  ^  ^A  ^^  ^^^  delicious  places  which  the  voluptuous  Romans 
i  I  ^"S:"s^»  age  did  not  disdain,  none  is  riiore  celebrated 
and  less  frequented  than  the  palace  of  Pratolino,  a  beautifill 
spot  buried  m  the  heart  of  a  wood,  and  whicli  I  only  discovered 
oy  chance.  Friendship  detained  me  here  some  time,  and  I 
quitted  It  at  last  with  that  pleasing  regret  which  formS  in  our 
^nwr-iife  such  an  agreeable  theme  of  recollection 
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/9ETTINO  out  alone^  to  erioy  the  pleasures  of  the  ehece^ 
the  et^er  pursuit  of  my  pr<^  had  gradually  drawn  me  to  a 
Considerable  distanee  from  FtesOle^  and  I  completely  lost  my 
tray  In  thcf  intricacies  of  the  mountains!  The  day  wad  wearing 
away^  and  the  heat  beoalne*overpowering.  Uncertain  as  to 
what  path  I  should  pursue,  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  human  coun- 
tenance to  succour  me  in  my  wanderings,  and  at  last,  sinkhig 
#ith  fiitigue,  half-famished  and  overwhelmed,  I  dlreotod  my 
steps  to  a  Wood,  where  I  calculated  at  least  on  finding  a  shel- 
ter from  the  sun.  It  was  an  orchard  of  cherry-trees,  and  to 
ii|crease  niy  happiness,  I  perceived  a  peasant  who  had  cHmbed 
into  one  of  the  trees,  aha  was  gathering  the  fruit,  which  he 
threw  Into  a  larp^  basket,  supported  on  the  head  of  a  ydiifg 
jjtrl  of  teij  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

'  This  group  appeared  to  me  tery  beautiful,  but  ^ust  at  t|ti$: 
time  the  cherries  possessed  the  greatest  attraction  for  me; 
i|pon  my  oflFering  to  buy  some  of  the  fruit  the  owner  answered 
me  quickly,  that  he  did  not  sell  them  retail,  but  in  baskets 
fall.  "  Cannot  you,  at  least,"  said  I,  *•  permit  me  to  select  a 
few  for  my  refreshment  f"  at  the  same  time  shewing  him  a 

J^iece  6{  diver.  *'  Hold  your  hat,"  he  answered,  *•  and  you 
hall  hbve  t|ie  best.''  He  filled  it  in  spite  of  me,  although  I 
told  him  I  had  more  than  enough,  and  that  the  rest  would  be 
all  pasted.  "  I  must  ^ve  you  the  worth  of  your  silver,"  said 
he,  still  showering  them  down.  The  conscience  of  this  man 
was  inexorable,  and  the  finiit  being  very  abundant  and  cheap, 
I  should  have  been  overloaded  if  I  had  allowed  him. 

After  making  a  delicious  repast,  for  the  young  girl  offered 
me  a  piece  of  a  thin  light  cake  which  she  had  kneaded  her- 
self, I  began  to  think  of  returning  to  Fiesole,  and  inquired 
the  way  of  my  friend.  "  You  are  far  enough  off,"  said  the 
iHWaj^er,  '<  and  you  had  better  go  to  Pratolino,  which  is  in  the 
lielehbourhood  *  the  agent  will  show  you  all  sorts  of  hospitality 
in  the  naW  of  our  dear  Archduke."  Delighted  with  the  ae- 
6idetit  which  >»«  conducted  me  to  a  piiww>  I  bad  sO  great 
a  desure  to  vuit^  I  followed  his  advice^  and  my  cOfidlieiMr 
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continued  to  talk  in  the  florid  language  of  Tuscany.  '^  Do 
you  see  that  mountain  shaded  by  the  great  chesnut  trees,  and- 
in  the  midst  of  that  green  r^pot,  the  burning  windows  of  that 
old  edifice  ?  Go  along  this  side,  leave  the  house  on  your  left, 
and  you  will  see  a  pathway  where  the  fountain  throws  up  its 
sparkling  waters,  and  rolls  away  along  the  green-swardj  then 
follow  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  it  will  serve  you  as  a 
guide  through  the  leafy  darkness;  when  you  come  to  the 
meadow  you  may  take  your  time,  for  you  will  soon  reach  the 
gardens  of  PratoUno ;  you  will  have  no  longer  need  to  follow 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  for  y#u  will  see  on  a  hill-side  the 
house  of  the  agent.    A  pleasant  walk  to  you/'  said  he,  "  good 

bye ^may  the  woods  afford  yoi  a  pleasant  shelter— may  the 

winds  refresh  you,  and  the  benediction  of  a  poor  man  procure 
you  peaceful  slumbers/'  The  young  girl  seconded  the  good 
wishes  of  her  father  by  a  gentle  sigh,  and  a  graceful  court- 

I  gaily  resumed  my  way,  well  refreshed  and  well  directed, 
yet  not  without  frequently  turning  my  head  to  look  back  at 
the  beautiful  Italian,  who  called  out,  "  Don't  lose  sight  of 
the  ruins,  the  fountain  by  the  side,  and  the  stream  that  mur- 
murs over  the  turf."  These  sweet  words,  repeated  by  the 
echo,  died  in  murmurs  on  my  ear,  till  I  could  no  longer  per- 
ceive the  fair  villager  or  her  father,  whom  the  foliage  of  the 
wood  hid  from  my  view,  nor  even  the  clump  of  cherry-trees 
to  which  I  owed  so  much. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  I  met  a  man  who  offered  to 
conduct  me  to  the  factory,  whither  he  was  going  himself; 
the  kindness  and  politeness  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
assured  me  of  a  pleasant  reception  at  PratoUno,  I  met  with 
marvel  after  marvel ;  for,  after  pursuing  a  very  uneven  path, 
.  through  which  my  conductor  guided  me,  forewarning  me 
against  making  false  steps  over  the  more  unequal  parts,  I  was 
absolutely  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  when  on  arriving 
at  my  destination  I  found  that  the  guide  to  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted myself,  was  blind !  He  was,  indeed,  a  naan  of  great 
intelligence;  the  acuteness  of  some  of  his  feculties  had  been 
carried  to  such  perfection,  that  he  manufactured  a  number  of 
very  delicate  mechanical  instruments,  and,  in  fact,  became 
clock-maker  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 

The  little  adventures  of  the  day  gained  me  a  very  gracious 
reception  from  the  agent  and  his  agreeable  family ;  they  com- 
pelled me  to  partake  of  the  supper  to  which  they  were  just 
sitting  down,  and  we  deferred  till  to-morrow  expl^»^ng  the 
retreat  of  Bianca  Capello,  the  enchanting  habii^tion  of  a. new 
Armida. 


Erected  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  directions  of 
one  of  die  Medici^  the  Villa  real  di  PratoUno  united  all  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  riches,  and  ingenuity,  which  that  remarlc- 
able  age  could  furnish ;  and  although  now  only  the  shade  of 
what  it  was,  it  still  preserve  so  many  charms,  and  recalls 
such  memories,  that  a  description  of  it  cannot  but  possess 
considerable  interest. 

In  1569,  Francesco,  the  soa  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  wishing 
to  possess  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  country  bought  a  vast 
tract  of  land,  situated  six  milei  from  Florence,  on  the  shelving 
«de  of  Monte  Morello ;  it  wm  a  savage,  rough  spot,  covered 
with  wood,  and  irrigated  with  numerous  streams;  the  air 
was  fresh  and  healthy,  and  although  this  valley  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital  of  Tuicany  it  was  uninhabited.  It  ap- 
peared consecrated  to  mysterj  and  silence,  yet  it  was  destined 
to  become  the  secret  asylum  of  beauty,  of  that  Bianca  Ca- 
pello,  whose  singular  history  presents  a  striking  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  of  the  terrible  changes  which 
wait  on  the  votaries  of  love  and  ambition. 

Francesco  de  Medici,  like  the  generality  of  Princes,  had 
married  from  motives  of  policy ;  his  wife  was  a  Princess  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  more  virtuous  than  amiable,  and  better 
fitted  to  inspire  respect  than  love.  The  young  Prince  only 
beheld  in  this  union  a  golden  chain,  the  weight  of  which  he 
attempted  to  alleviate,  by  giving  himself  up  to  his  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  but  from  which  he  was  too  well  disposed  to  dis- 
embarrass himself. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bianca,  the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo 
Capello,  a  noble  Venetian,  arrived  at  Florence,  already  known 
by  her  beauty,  her  weakness,  and  her  misfortunes ;  she  had 
fled  from  her  own  country,  and  now  sought  protection  firom 
the  Prince  of  Tuscany.  A  young  man  of  no  fortune,  but  ac- 
complished and  beautiful  as  herself,  had  carried  her  off  from 
the  bosom  of  her  family :  the  Capellos  denounced  him  to  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die.  lliis  &ir  and 
unfortunate  pair  found  an  asylum  in  the  Court  of  Florence, 
where  the  adventures  of  the  beautiful  Venetian  awakened  the 
curiosity  and  compassion  of  Prince  Francesco :  the  latter  feel- 
ing was  nearly  allied  to  love,  and  the  husband  of  Bianca  hav- 
ing been  assassinated  by  his  enemies,  the  passion  of  the  Prince 
became  unbounded ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to 
break  the  charm,  for  Bianca,  to  her  natural  attraction,  joined 
artifices  which  could  not  fail  to  ensure  her  a  triumph;  in 
turn  she  played  off  all  the  vivacity  of  her  wit,  her  attractions, 
her  graces,  and  «»yen  her  caprices,  to  amuse  the  melancholy 
humour  of  ^her  lover :  in  this  manner  she  became  necessary 


to  him^  making  him  forget  his  domestic  giievnecSy  and 
neglect  his  affairs*— love  had  tied  the  koot^  habii  confirmed  it, 
and  each  day  drew  it  still  closer. 

To  enjoy  less  disturbance  Francesco  had  resolved  to  retise 
with  his  mistress  to  the  solitude  of  Pratollno.  He  entrudfced 
to  an  }ngenioas  artist^  of  the  name  of  Buontalenti,  the  duty  of 
embellishing  the  scene  of  his  retirement.  A  magnificent  pafatce 
and  superb  gardens  appeared^  changing  this  savage  spot  into 
the  most  enchanting  residence.  Here  was  assembled  a 
brilliant  court  of  which  Bianca  became  the  sovereign.  The 
Grand  Duke's  love  knew  no  bounds^  every  thing  was  lavished 
on  the  object  of  his  attachment.  She  was  the  aim  of  all 
pleasures^  the  idol  of  all  homage.  The  great  nobility  of  the 
state,  the  ministers,  the  courtiers,  were  all  of  them  at  her  feet, 
and  she  alone  dispensed  places  and  favours,  while  the  GAod 
Duchess  could  scarcely  obtain  those  common  marks  of  respect 
which  were  due  to  her  rank.  The  chagrin  which  she  ex- 
perienced from  the  constantly  increasing  triumphs  of  her  rival, 
and  the  weakness  of  her  health,  were  too  much  for  her  to 
resist,  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  dead  child.  Hie  Grand 
Duke  shed  many  sincere  tears ;  he  reproached  himself  as  the 
cause  of  this  calamitous  accident,  and  he  fled  at  last  fitnn  his 
palace  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  remorse.  He  wandered 
about  for  some  time  in  the  most  solitary  places  of  Tuscany, 
avoiding  sedulously  the  presence  of  his  Reducer.  He  was 
weak,  however,  and  his  resolutions  were  soon  forgotten ;  t^ 
tirement,  public  opinion,  nothing  could  withhold  him,  and  he 
again  delivered  himself  up  to  the  undisturbed  indulgence  of 
his  passion. 

Bianca,  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  had  made  the  Grand 
Duke  swear  on  a  consecrated  image  that  she  should  be  his 
princess,  should  they  both  become  free.  Weak  promise !  Yet  the 
madness  which  Lad  dictated  it  still  continued.  The  daughter 
of  the  Capellos  usurped  the  place  of  Jane  of  Austria.  The 
marriage,  which  was  solemnized  secretly,  was  not  made 
public  until  after  the  appointed  time  of  mourning  had  expired. 
The  new  sovereign  princess  was  then  adopted  by  the  republic 
of  Venice,  and  declared  a  true  and  peculiar  daughter  of 
St.  Mark  5  and  as  she  did  not  appear  to  be  inferior  to  two  other 
daughters  of  the  saint,  one  of  whom  had  been  married  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the 
republic  decreed  to  her  the  royal  crown.  This  cerfemony,  at 
which  a  deputation  of  Venetian  senators  assisted,  was  oq€  of 
the  most  brilliant  which  had  ever  been  seen.  Ball%  carousals, 
toumays,  vetlegiature,  or  rural  parties,  bull-fig*^>  and  encouti- 
teiB  of  wild  beasts  followed  obe  anothei*  idt^out  cefttotton; 
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The  Grand  Duke,  fatigued  with  the  aflFairs  of  govern- 
ment retired  again  to  Pratolino,  wliere  he  was  reposinrf^ 
in  the  bosom  of  pleasure,  when  his  son  died,  the  only  fi'uit  of 
his  former  marriage,  and  the  heir  of  the  family  of  Medici.  Hie 
mi^ht  perhaps  have  found  consolation  beneath  this  infliction^ 
had  he  had  any  expectation  of  a  family  by  Bianca,  but  of  this 
he  now  despaired,  and,  not  hating  adopted  the  son  which  she 
had  borne  him  before  their  marriage,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
melancholy. 

Inclosecl  in  his  retreat,  far  from  the  palace,  which  only  re-* 
called  the  memory  of  his  son,  and  from  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  had  alienated  from  his  authority,  invisible  to  his 
people,  and  rarely  seeing  ever  his  'minister,  he  had  no  other 
consolation  than  the  company  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  Solitudei 
luxury^  and  the  want  of  occupation,  inflamed  his  passions  and 
placed  him  completely  in  the  power  of  this  woman,  to  whom 
all  the  calamities  which  Tuscany  at  this  period  suffered  were 
attributed.  Hatred,  however,  was  changed  into  pity,  when 
the  calamity  was  known  which  terminated  at  once  her  existence 
and  that  of  her  husband.  ^" 

The  circumstances  of  this"^  affair  do  not  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  common  coui*se  of  things :  the  causes  and  the 
details  of  it  are  alike  unknown,  and  they  have  been  differently 
explained.  Those  who  love  the  marvellous  have  collected  a 
thousand  fables  more  or  less  absurd  on  the  subject:  others 
have  alleged  poison  as  the  instrument;  but  the  problem  still 
remains  to  be  solved. 

Whatever  the  real  facts  may  have  been,  it  is  known  that  the 
Cardinal  de  Medici  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Bianca 
Capello,  and  that  he  never  pardoned  his  brother  for  forming 
this  degrading  alliance.  Sotne  pretend  to  say  that  the  Grand 
Duchess,  who  had  resolved  to  avenge  herself,  seized  the  oppor- 
tutiity  of  the  Cardinal's  visiting  her  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. She  prepared  for  her  brother-in-law  some  pastry,  which 
she  knew  was  very  agreeable  to  his  palate ;  in  this  a  subtle 
poison  had  been  mingled;  the  Grand  Duke,  returning  from  the 
chace,  and  hungry  from  exercise,  unluqkily  found  this  poisoned 
meat  and  ate  a  large  quantity  of  it.  Bianca  hearing  the  in- 
telligence, and  desperate  at  the  idea  of  having  poisoned  her 
husband,  resolved  to  share  his  fate,  and  the  poison  in  both 
instances  taking  effect  at  the  same  moment,  they  both  expired 
Iii  inexpressible  tortures,  without  the  Cardinal  permitting  any 
one,  as  it  is  said,  to  afford  them  succour,  which  circumstance 
has  made  him  pass  as  the  author  of  this  calamity. 

One  of  the  historians  of  tht-  Medici,  Galuzzi,  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  thid  account.    He  confesses^ 
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however^  that  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  under  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  succeeded  his  brother,  persecuted  Bianca  even  after 
her  life  had  expiated  her  crime,  and  sought  even  to  extinguish 
the  remembrance  of  her.  In  fact,  he  ordered  the  body  of  this 
unfortunate  creature  to  be  conve7ed  to  the  common  cemetery, 
where  she  was  confounded  with  all  the  ignoble  dead;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  ordered  the  arms  of  the  Capellos  to  be  ob- 
literated from  all  the  public  edifices  where  they  had  been 
quartered  with  those  of  the  Medici,  and  he  substituted  in  their 
place  the  bearings  of  Jane  of  Austria. 

Don  Antonio,  whom  Francesco  had  recognised  as  his  natiural 
son,  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  establiish  a  right  to  the  crown ; 
but  the  Cardinal  Fenlinand  gave  him  to  understand  that  unless 
he  contented  himself  with  his  station  and  quality  of  prince, 
he  would  declare  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  who,  as  he 
asserted,  ^^as  his  real  &ther.  Don  Antonio,  who  had  much 
good  sense,  acceded  to  the  determination  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  was  made  a  Knight  of  Malta,  Grand  Prior  of  Pisa,  and 
Lord  of  Capestrano.  He  lived  in  the  royal  edifice  ifi  the 
gardens  of  the  Medici,  where  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had 
established  his  school  of  Arts.  This  prince,  in  imitation  of 
Francesco,  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  occult  sciences. 
He  also  established  a  printing-press  at  that  place. 

The  morals  of  Francesco  had  a  great  influence  over  those 
of  the  age.  His  weakness  towards  Bianca  was  productive  of 
great  evUs.  Every  body  and  every  thing  in  the  state  had  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  caprices  of  this  woman.  She 
made  offices  venal,  justice  arbitrary,  and  piinisters  servile,  and 
the  prince  himself  became  a  passive  instrument  in  her  hands 
which  she  wielded  at  will.  The  court  of  Florence,  the  richest 
and  most  polished  one  in  Europe,  was  a  model  to  the  princes 
who  sought  to  imitate  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  taste  for  magni- 
ficence and  pleasure.  Gallantry  became  a  fiishion  which  spread 
abroad  the  most  scandalous  consequences,  divisions  in  families, 
and  private  animosities.  But  of  all  its  evil  effects  the  most 
deadly  was  that  relaxation  of  morals  which  is  even  now  tole- 
rated, which  gained  ground  and  influence  insensibly,  and 
which  has  served  succeeding  ages  as  a  model  and  an  excuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  taste  of  this  prince  for  the  arts,  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  lavished  on  artists,  instead  of  giving 
genius  an  impelling  motion,  seemed  only  to  extinguish  or  to 
enervate  it.  It  almost  makes  one  think  that  the  arts  are  the 
children  of  Luxury,  who,  like  Saturn,  ends  by  devouring  his 
offspring. 

The  reign  of  Francesco  de  Medici,  thouar*'  ftvourable  to 
the  fortunes  of  artists,  preveuuxi  tuem  fi'om    making  any 
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nearer  approaches  towards  perfection.  This  honorable  career 
became  the  path  of  ambition^  and  the  productions  of  art  be- 
came the  furniture  of  the  auctioneer's  sale-room.  Taste  in- 
deed was  becoming  more  general.  Festivals  and  spectacles 
became,  as  it  were,  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  rank. 
The  liveliest  emulation  reigned  in  every  class  of  society,  and  on 
all  sides  arose  the  most  gorgeous  monuments.  This  species  of 
luxury  was  in  the  highest  vogue  amongst  the  rich  and  powerful 
princes  of  Italy.  Francesco,  however,  piqued  himself  on  sur- 
passing all  the  others.  He  boasted  particularly  of  his  archi- 
tectural talents,  and  he  used  lo  display  to  his  inquisitive  guests 
the  palace  of  Pratolino  as  th<  work  of  his  own  invention. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Medicean  age  was  about  to  set  for  ever. 
The  splendid  light  which  hai  illuminated  Europe  began  now 
to  fade  in  the  dearth  of  alimeat.  The  dispersion  of  the  school 
of  Raffaele,  and  above  all,  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo,  had 
left  a  void  which  it  was  impossible  to  supply.  Nevertheless 
the  arts  still  flourished  in  appearance ;  there  was  no  want  of 
ready  and  amiable  talent;  luxury,  gallantry,  pleasure,  still 
inspired  the  hand  of  the  artist — ^the  master-age  was  paM 
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Description  qf  the  Palace  and  Gardens  qf  PratoVmo. 

rvMONGST  the  numerous  and  magnificent  palaces  of  the 
'  sovereigns  of  Tuscany,  that  of  Pratolino  is  acknowledged  to 
•be  most  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention.  The  hand  of  na- 
ture had  prepared  the  elements,  that  of  the  artist  had  only  to 
reduce  them  to  shape  and  symmetry.  The  forests  which  co- 
vered the  ground,  needed  only  the  axe  iu  certain  parts,  or  to 
be  formed  in  others  into  avenues.  The  thick  tuftb  of  trees, 
when  pierced  by  winding  path-ways,  were  transformed  into 
retired  asylums  and  inextricable  labyrinths.  On  all  sides  foun- 
.  tains  {sparkled  up  which  did  not  demand  the  human  hand  to 
guide  them.  Their  waters  were,  either  cq^ected  in  vast  basins, 
or  flowed  through  channels  open  to  the  air,  or  forcing  their 
way  through  canals  from  which  they  sprung  in  jets,  they  then 
fell  in  cascades,  carrying  along  into  every  part  their  'freshness 
and  the  gentle  murmur  of  their  motion.  . 

These  woods  composed  of  firs,  laurels,  and  other  ever-green 
trees,  seemed  iho*  cuylum  of  perpetual  spring.    To  provide  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  angling,  the  park  was  stocked 
VoTAOjis  and  Trayvls^  ^o•  6,  Vok  III  N 
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widi  wild  animals^  and  the  waters  were  filled  with  fish  of  every 
species.  The  gat^etis  were  under  the  management  of  expe- 
rienced gardeners,  who  transplanted  thither  the  rarest  trees 
and  flowers,  and  brought  to  perfection  the  fruits  of  all  nations. 
In  short  this  retreat  called  to  mind  the  delicious  abodes  which 
the  voluptuous  emperors  of  Rome  retired  to,  in  pursuance  ot 
the  counsels  of  Epicurus,  to  lay  down  the  purple  and  to  crown 
themselves  with  the  roses  of  pleasure. 

The  presiding  idea  of  him  who  constructed  the  palace, 
seems  to  have  been  to  form  an  abode  of  mystery,  in  fact, 
travellers  pass  by  the  route  of  Bologna,  only  a  short  distance 
from  Pratolino,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  the  forest 
which  they  behold,  contains  a  royal  mansion — ^not  a  single 
avenue  announces  it.  A  single,  narrow,  unequal  way  leads  to 
a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  park  where  the  house  is  situated, 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  seen  until  you  arrive  before  it. 
This  vast  court  is  surrounded  by  a  railing  supported  and  united 
by  pilasters  of  the  rustic  Tuscai  order.  On  the  left  side,  ill 
front  of  the  palace,  and  beyond  the  trellis-work,  there  is  a 
large  tract  of  ground  covered  with  trees,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennines  rises  in  mq|esty. 

There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  general  disposal  of  the 
palace  and  the  objects  which  surround  it,  but  the  plan  of  the 
building,  and  its  exterior  decorations,  are  not  conformable* 
The  architecture  has  been  praised  on  account  of  the  numerous 
apartments  being  lighted  without  the  aid  of  interior  courts: 
In  thfe  'Building  is  contained  a  handsome  theatre.  Several 
organs,  distributed  in  difierent  apartments,  and  played  by 
means  of,  water,  produce  the  effect  of  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent ipstruments,  and  give  the  hearer  a  good  idea  of  the  style 
of  music  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  shall  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  grottos,  which  have  frequently  served  as 
models  for  things  of  this  kind. 

*  A  person  must  have  resided  in  Italy,  or  in  some  other 
tprrid  climate,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  delight  which  the 
^hade,  the  murmurs,  and  the  flowing  of  waters  can  procure. 
There  the  rich  find  the  means  of  cheating  nature,  and  provide 
retreats  into  which  they  may  retire  (com  the  fervors  of  summer. 
The  aphorism  of  Rousseau,  which  at  first  appears  like  a  pa- 
radox,.  is  founded  in  the  strictest  truth,  that  cold  is  best  pre- 
served in  hot  countries.  There  the  houses  are  constructed  on 
a  plan  adi^ted  to  the  climate.  The  widls  are  very  thick,  die 
windows  few  and  narrow.  Every  advantage  is  taken  of  a 
current  of  air  when  it  can  be  procured)  living  wa*efs  distri- 
bute VI  each  apartment  a  reviving  fre^hnmm  by  their  moist 
evaporation^  and  as  a  last  combination  of  all  that  ia  oool^ 
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tbey  imitate  nature  in  the  f<»iiMitioii  of  artificial  grottos^  which 
abouod  with  all  the  advantage^  which  such  places  afford. 
«-They  cover  them  with  stalactites^  shells,  and  marine  pro* 
ductions ;  and  tbey  thither  lead  numerous  springs,  which  mur- 
mur or  leap  through  those  sabterraneous  abodes.  Sut,  in  spite 
of  all  the^  can  do,  they  only  obtain  al  last,  with  great  cost,  a 
liable  imitation  of  the  manels  which  Nature  has  produced 
without  effort. 

The  grottos  of  Pratolino  ire  situated  in  that  part  which  is 
exposed  to  the  south.  They  f»ccupy  the  level  gi*ound  beneath 
the  terrace  which  surrounds  (be  castle,  and  serves  it  as  a  base^ 
You  descend  bv  a  double  staiicase,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-sboe, 
to  an  esplanacle  in  front  of  ifae  grottos,  which  forms  a  second 
terrace  lower  than  the  first.  On  the  side  of  the  gardens  it  is 
cut  off  precipitately,  on  account  of  the  declivity  of  the  ground, 
but  the  lateral  extremities  are  on  a  level  with  the  grass  plot. 

The  distribution  of  the  grottos,  although  they  are  unequal 
in  size  and  grandeur,  is  remarkable  for  the  advantages  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  situatk^n  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
structed. They  are  all  of  them  vaulted,  and  rest  on  beautifiil 
columns  of  marble.  One  certainly  cannot  too  much  admire 
the  brilliancy  of  the  interior  decoration,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  through  them  all.  The  walls  and  the  vaulted  rook  are 
ornamented  with  stalactites,  madrepores,  marine  plants,  corals, 
shells,  and  mother-of-pearl ;  and  all  those  objects  are  mingled 
with  paintings  in  Mosaic.  Everywhere  one  sees  statues  of 
marble  or  of  bronze,  which  cast  streams  of  water  into  basins  of 
marble  or  of  gilded  lead.  These  waters,  by  secret  passages, 
flow  beneath  the  pavement,  and  escape  into  the  gardens,  where 
they  are  again  applied  to  a  thousand  different  purposes. 

Amongst  the  statues,  many  are  to  be  attributed  to  celebrated 
artists,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  composition  than 
tlieir  execution.  The  most  beautifiil  have  been  transported  to 
Florence ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  are  several  left  worthy 
of  observiition. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Deluge  is  the  first  the  stranger  arrives  at ; 
It  is  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  in  it,  not 
only  fi*om  the  ceiling,  but  from  the  walls,  and  even  from  the 
pavement.  When  you  enter  it,  you  are  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  fountain  players,  who  can  inundate  you  without 
the  possibility  of  your  avoiding  it,  for  the  fountains  bar  the 
passage,  and  even  reach  you  on  the  esplanade ;  the  pavement 
of  which,  constructed  like  that  of  the  grotto— of  small  round 
stones  of  various  colours,  and  arranged  in  compartments,  so  as 
imitate  Mosaic  work,  is  pierced  by  inntifnerable  holes,  through 
which  a  multitude  of  Uiae  »poata  of  water  issue. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  we  may  not  have  again  to  return  to 
this  subject,  that  every  sort  of  surpl'isey  and  all  arts  of  deceit, 
are  used  to  entrap  the  curious^ — Sometimes  the  commodious 
seats  which  invite  them  to  repose  themselves  break  with  their 
weight,  and  duck  them  in  an  unexpected  bath : — sometimes 
a  ladder  is  placed  as  if  it  led  to  some  curious  object,  but 
scarcely  have  you  placed  your  foot  on  the  first  step,  when  a 
catch  goes  off,  and  unmasks  a  fountain,  which  rushes  direct 
into  your  fiu^e :— sometimes,  when  you  are  least  expecting  it, 
a  marine  monster,  or  some  other  strange  figure,  rises, — rolls 
its  eyes  on  you,  opens  its  mouth,  and  covers  you  with  a  flood 
of  water. 

In  a  colder  climate  this  sort  of  amusement  would  prove 
somewhat  inconvenient.  It  is,  kowever,  foreseen ;  no  one  is 
exposed  to  it  against  his  will,  and  you  may  avoid  it  by  proper 
precautions. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Samaritan  is  one  of  the  most  curious, 
fi^m  the  numerous  mechanical  inventions  of  Buontalenti, 
which  force  the  water  into  action.  There  is  a  sort  of  theatre, 
in  which  several  complicated  movements  successively  take 
place.  The  cave  represents  a  hamlet  composed  of  huts  inter* 
mingled  with  trees. — ^The  door  of  a  house  opens,  and  a  beauti- 
ful village  girl  comes  out,  carrying  a  vase,  and  approaches  one 
of  the  fountains  to  draw  waiter. — Her  movements  are  very 
natural,  and  her  body  possesses  a  kind  of  suppleness  and  grace. 
She  arrives  at  the  fountain,  fills  her  vase  with  water,  places  it 
again  on  her  head,  and  returns  towards  the  cottage;  not, 
however,  without  fi-equently  turning  round  her  head  to  gaze 
at  a  shepherd  seated  near,  who  seems  to  admire  her,  and  who 
attempts  to  prevail  on  her  to  stay  and  listen  to  his  music.  On 
the  sides  of  the  theatre,  a  blacksmith  opens  his  shop,  and  is 
seen  busily  employed  with  his  workmen  in  the  labours  of  the 
forge: — a  miller,  also,  carries  sacks  of  grain  to  a  mill,  the  me- 
chanism of  which  is  most  complete. — In  the  distance  is  heard 
the  sound  of  horns  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  we  are  enter ' 
tained  with  the  representation  of  a  hunt:  many  wild  animals 
run  across  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  pursued  by  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  hunters.-^In  the  foreground,  birds,  perched  in  the 
branches,  pour  forth  their  song;  and  swans  and  ducks  are 
seen  sporting  in  the  waters. 

A  theatre  placed  opposite  to  the  former  represents  the  attack 
and  taking  of  a  fortress.  There  are  also  several  other  me- 
chanical inventions,  all  very  ingenious,  and  astonishing,  when 
we  consider  the  period  at  which  they  were  executed. 

The  gi*otto  dMa  Stuffa^  or  of  the  Bath,  is  ia»<ifl,  but  orna- 
mented very  carefully  with  madrepores  and  corals,  fi*om  which 
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an  exceedingly  fine  rain  escapes,  or  rather  a  tepid  mist,  which 
sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  bath,  This  basin  occupies  the  centtne 
of  the  grotto :  it  is  of  red  marble,  and  is  supplied  at  will  with 
cold  or  warm  water,  from  two  satyrs  of  bronze.  From  the 
grottos  you  descend  into  the  gardens  by  two  magnificent  flights 
of  steps. 

In  the  construction  of  these  grottos  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  inventhre  art  had  been  exhausted  to 
«bviate  the  attacks  of  heat ;  though  one  would  almost  think  it 
impossible  to  preserve  the  humidity  and  freshness  of  this  arti- 
ficial atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  they  have  here  contrived, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fiery  sky,  to  create  a  new  temperature, 
of  the  most  equal  mildness;  comparable  indeed  with  that  of 
the  gardens  of  Armida,  the  delusions  of  which  were  probably 
intended  to  be  here  realized;  unless,  as  we  have  already  in- 
sinuated, Tasso  himself  has  copied  the  gardens  of  Pratolino. 

On  leaving  the  grotto  which  we  have  just  described,  you 
enter  a  magnificent  avenue  of  fir  trees  and  tufted  laurels, 
which,  extending  along  an  insensible  declivity  for  about  nine 
hundred  feet,  is  mingled  at  its  extremity  with  the  masses  of 
wood  which  cover  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  grotto  of  Cupid,  the  fountain  of  Esculapius,  the  urns, 
^:he  tombs,  and  the  statues,  which  people  these  woods  with 
recollections,  attest  the  respect  of  the  Medici  for  the  precious 
monuments  of  art  and  antiquity — ^here  rises  Mount  Parnassus, 
with  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  Pegasus  Is  bound- 
ing ft-om  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  whence  also  a  limpid 
stream  starts,  the  sound  of  which  is  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  played  by  water — 
there  rise  fountains,  ornamented  with  groups  of  statues,  re- 
presenting fabulous  personages,  or  scenes  fi'om  common  life. 

That  temple  of  such  architectural  elegance  is  consecrated 
to  love  and  the  graces !  This  rude  grotto,  covered  with  moss, 
forms  a  shelter  from  the  storm — to  such  a  cave  Dido  and 
ilineas  retreated.  A  ray  of  light  piercing  the  rocky  cieling, 
enables  us  to  distinguish  the  verses  of  Virgil  carved  on  the 
marble. 

In  the  midst  of  a  retired  spot,  a  stream  flows  through  ^  the 
scented  shrubs,  giving  increase  to  the  watefs  of  several  little 
lakes,  which  are  completely  surrounded  with  large  forest 
trees ;  a  light  skiff  conveys  you  to  an  islet  covered  with  the 
thickest  foliage,  where  a  seat  of  turf  covered  with  daisies  is 
the  only  ornament  of  the  thicket — ^retired  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  shut  out  from  every  interruption,  here  you  can  medi- 
tate at  leisure,  invited  to  contemplation  rather  than  disturbed 
by  the  murmur  of  iho  Uaves,  and  of  the  waters.    Flrom  out 
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the  myrtles  uxkd  the  rose  bushes  rise^  a  oplumi^  on  whidi  an 
eDgraved  some  verses  consecrating  the  stillness  of  this  retreat 
to  the  divinity  of  mystery. 

Such  are  the  gardens  of  Pratolino,  such  is  the  vast  enclosure 
fenced  in  by  a  curtain  of  impenetrable  forests^  where  Fran- 
cesco de  Medici  forgof  fiime  and  honour  in  the  lap  of  plea-^ 
■are.  The  seductive  Bianca  Capello  was  the  queen  of  these 
solitudes ;  frequently  armed  vith  the  syn^bols  of  Diana,  and 
surrounded  like  her  with  her  nymphs,  she  traversed  the  woods 
to  the  sounds  of  horns  and  warlike  music ;  more  firequeutly, 
however,  in  the  diviner  habit  of  the  queen  of  love,  she  wan- 
dered through  these  paths  with  her  lover,  consecrating  the 
places  which  witnessed  their  delights,  with  monuments,  alas  I 
more  durable  than  their  happiness. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Pratolino,  I  shall  proceed  to  say  something  of  that  extraor- 
dinary work  the  Colossus  of  the  Apennines.  In  front  of  the 
castle  I  have  said  there  lies  an  open  space  of  ground  about 
300  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  5  this  piece  of  ground  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  loity  fir  trees  and  beeches,  the 
trunks  of  which  are  hidden  by  tufts  of  laurels,  in  which  are 
placed  -niches  for  statues  5  the  middle  of  it  is  covered  with 
turf,  and  fiirther  on  a  piece  of  water  extends  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-circle,  behind  which  rises  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  Apennines. 

Rising  from  an  elevated  and  apparently  irregular  base, 

to  which  you  arrive  by  two  flights  of  steps  which  follow  the 

semicircular  bend  of  the  basin,  this  statue  at  first  appears  to 

be  a  pyramidal  rock,  on  which  the  hand  of  man  has  rudely 

attempted  to  execute  the  project  which  the  statuary  intended 

to  work  on  Mount  Athos,  and  which  Alexander  had  the  proud 

wisdom  to  reject  j  but  on  a  second  view  we  recognize  the 

genius  of  a  pupil,  and  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Michael  An^ 
felo. 

John  of  Bologna,  inspired  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
executed  in  this  work,  the  idea  which  they  formed,  and 
have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  Jupiter  Pluvialis,  a  name 
much  more  applicable  to  this  figure  than  that  of  the  Colossus 
ot  the  Apennines  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  one  knows 
not  why.  Th^  style  is  grand,  and  the  character  of  the  head 
Is  perfectly  suited  to  the  subject ;  his  bushy  temples  brave  the 
Storm,  and  seem  covered  with  a  hoar  fi-ost ;  his  hair  descends 
|j*«^»^»cles  upon  his  large  shoulders,  and  the  locks  of  his 
beard  resemble  stalactites.  In  order  to  add  to  the  extraordi* 
nary  effect  of  this  Colossus,  a  sort  of  crown  is  pMced  cm  his 
head  fanned  of  nmdljeU  d'ew   which  fiUi  upon  his  shoulders^ 


and  rolling  o^er  the  whole  figure  make  it  sparkle  in  the  ra^a 
of  the  suii. 

The  position  is  good,  setting  and  bending  forward,  the  God 
rests  one  hand  on  a  rock,  whilst  the  other  presses  the  head  of* 
a  marine  monster,  which  spouts  a  large  volume  of  water: 
although  by  this  position  much  of  his  height  is  lost,  his  head 
dtill  overtops  the  trees,  and  standing  off  from  the  blue  heavens 
almost  seems  to  touch  the  cbuds ;  it  would  be  difficult  id 
imagine  a  more  picturesque  and  perfect  composition  in  all  it(t 
proportions ;  when  you  ga2e  oa  it  you  perceive  no  enormoUs 
disparity  with  the  objects  around,  so  well  does  It  harmonize 
with  all  that  surrounds  it,  and  you  only  conceive  an  idea  of 
its  real  magnitude,  by  comparing  it  with  the  gnmps  of  pw-* 
sengers,  which,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  resemble 
pigmies :  if  we  suppose  this  giant  standing  up,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  tliat  he  would  be  an  himdred  feet  in 
height. 

In  the  interior  of  the  body  there  are  several  apartments. 
Md  in  the  head  liiere  is  k  beautiful  chamber,  to  which  the 
eye-balls  serve  as  windows  \  the  extremities  are  constructed 
of  a  coarse  laying  of  stones ;  the  trunk  is  formed  of  bricks 
covered  with  mortar  or  cement^  which  has  acquired  the  hatlt-^ 
ness  of  marble,  but  which  when  fresh  must  have  been  easily 
worked,  and  capable  of  taking  the  requisite  impressiooi. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  John  of  Bologna  who 
were  employed  on  this  work,  when  they  came  to  exefcUte 
figures  of  ordinary  dimensions,  found  that  in  their  giant 
labours  they  had  lost  their  exactness  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand. 
The  untenanted  Pratolino  is  now  a  melancholy  spectacle}' 
the  vast  apartment^,  the  long  galleries,  formerly  ornamented 
with  pictures  or  rich  hangings,  now  only  display  the  naked- 
ness of  uncovered  walls ;  the  mosaic  pavements  are  covered 
with  dust,  and  the  wind  sobs  Arough  the  broken  casement^. 
Tins  beautifiil  place,  now  almost  forgotten,  attracts  only  thfe 
traveller,  whose  afl^ction  for  the  arts'  prompts  him  to  search 
for  them  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  which  the  hand  <rf  timfe 
and  the  negligence  of  man  have  accumulated. 

In  the  gardens,  the  walks,  formerly  so  level  and  covfered 
With  the  finest  gravel,  are  now  broken  into  gutters,  5r 
choaked  up  sometimes  with  briars,  and  sometimes  by  the 
enormous  branches  of  some  pine  which  has  been  struck  with 
lightning ;  every  thing  has  broken  fi-om  out  the  bounds  m 
Which  they  were  anciently  confined;  the  wallS  are  crumbling 
away ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  disjointed  statile^  parasitic 
plants  spring  up,  and  fasten  their  claspin|r  f^i^t^  ^oveting 
them  Mih  H  K>mbrts  Verdure,    the  virgih  Yisak  ^Mfd^ 
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round  the  columns,  mingles  its  light  garlands  with  the  ara- 
besque ornaments  which  run  along  the  friezes,  and  which  are 
themselves  only  an  imitation  of  this  natural  and  rustic  decora- 
tion. 

A  few  marble  statues  are  still  standing,  but  they  are  all 
mutilated,  or  if  any  of  them  are  still  perfect,  they  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  thorny  shrubs  which  surround  their  base. 
Mosses  and  lichens  however  are  destroying  what  even  man 
appears  to  have  been  forced  to  respect.  Every  where  art  slowly 
yielding  to  nature  has  nothing  to.  oppose  to  her  but  her  own 
massiness  and  vis  inertuB* 


LETTER  XIV. 


Camp<hSafao^Descripiion  of  the  Pictures— OmveriU  of  the 

Jpenmnes^^JTie  Hermit — Conch,8um. 

1  HE  distance  between  Florence  and  Pisa  is  traversed  with 
^  such  fiicility  and  pleasure,  that  it  is  more  like  taking  a  walk 
than  a  journey.  There  is  no  country  which  abounds  with  more 
beautinil  prospects,  or  where  cultivation  is  better  understood, 
or  which  is  inhabited  by  a  race  whose  exterior  announces  more 
case,  sweetness,  and  urbanity.  The  fields  are  like  gardens, 
and  the  rivers  resemble  canals  bordered  with  picturesque  edi- 
fices, connected  together  with  garlands  of  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruits.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  picture.  The  banks 
of  the  Amo  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  round  which  the  vines 
eling,  and  their  branches  intertwining  with  one  another,  form 
garlands  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty. 

I  enjoyed  with  great  zest  my  visit  to  the  cdebrated  Campo- 
SantOf  where  the  artist  can  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  revival 
of  paintitag,  since  he  finds  there  specimens  of  the  earliest  mo- 
dern painters,  not  dispersed  and  confounded  with  other  works, 
which  must  necessarily  throw  them  into  the  shade,  but  united 
and  following  one  another  in  regular  progression.  By  this 
means  he  can  judge  of  the  qfiUation  of  picturesque  ideas,  and 
of  their  successive  developement,  till  he  arrives  at  the  works 
of  the  great  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  carried 
painting  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 

The  Casipo-Santo  is  a  most  magnificent  building ;  the  inside 
U  coftted  witb  bla^k  marble,  and  tho  outside  is  covered  with 
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lead !  the  interior  of  the  building  is  most  rich  in  architecture^ 
M^pture^  and  painting.  It  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  piace 
of  sepulture  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pisa^  and  to  per- 
petuate^ by  inscriptions  and  other  funeral  monuments,  the 
memory  or  those  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  In 
science  or  the  arts. 

The  shape  of  the  edifice  at  first  view  appears  to  be  a  right 
angle,  but  it  is  in  &ct  slightly  rhomboidal,  that  is  to  say,  the 
comers  are  not  exact  right  angles.  The  pavement  of  the 
cloister  is  formed  into  diffennt  compartments  of  various  co- 
loured marbles,  and  these  compartments  display  monumental 
stones,  oo  which  are  engravel  the  names  and  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  fiunilies  of  Pisa,  to  the  number  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred. Under  the  arcade  there  are  placed  some  ancient  Sar- 
cophagi, supported  on  brackets;  they  amount  in  number  to 
about  six  hundred,  and  they  all  of  them  have  covers  or  lids ; 
most  of  them  are  of  Parian  marble ;  they  are  ornamented  with 
mythological  or  similar  subjects,  and,  from  the  inscriotions 
wnich  yet  remiun  on  them,  they  are  of  Etruscan  or  else  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  origin.  Notwithstanding  this,  most  of  the 
Sarcophagi  contain  the  ashes  of  noble  Pisans. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  Campo-Santo  these  tombs  were 
ranged  around  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  Being  afterwards, 
about  the  year  1297 »  placed  outside  of  the  cloister,  where  thpy 
were  exposed  to  totoi  destruction,  they  were  collected  under 
the  arcades  by  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  who  gave  a  proof  of  his 
love  for  the  arts,  by  causing  them  to  be  deposited  in  the  place 
which  they  now  occupy.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  were  entrusted  to  convey  them, 
or  whether  the  dilapidated  state,  in  which  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures were,  made  them  look  upon  them  as  unworthy  of  their 
attention,  certainly  a  great  quantity,  and  those  too  ot  the  most 
valuable  kind,  were  neglected.  They  are  all  of  the  best  age 
of  sculpture,  and  have  served  as  models  to  the  early  Pisan 
artists,  whom  we  may  call  the  restorers  of  sculpture. 

Independently  of  tnese  Sarcophagi,  there  are  other  antique 
monuments  dispersed  here  and  there  on  the  walls,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  mpdem  tombs  erected  at  different  periods.  We 
will  finish  what  we  have  to  say  of  these  curiosities  before  we 
describe  the  singular  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  of  this 
immense  edifice. 

Near  a  miliary  column,  on  the  ancient  Via  Emilia,,  there  is 
an  antique  bas-relief,  which  has  been  long  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  in  commemoration  of  a  cage  of^  iron,  in  which 
an  enormous  serpent  was  enclosed  in  11(^  by  the  skill  of  a 
man  called  Nino  Orlandi,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
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streets  of  Pisa.  It  is  said  the  marble  was  sculptured  and  placed 
on  this  spot  in  memory  of  this  strange  achievement,  which 
.  has  been  mentioned  by  many  historians.  I  rather  think  that 
there  is  very  little  credit  due  either  to  the  tradition  or  to  the 
inscription^  which  was  only  made  in  1777;  for  one  view  of  the 
monument  plainly  shews  that  the  bas-relief  bears  no  traces  of 
a  cage  or  a  serpent^  while  the  marble  indicates  an  age  still 
more  remote  than  the  fact  in  question.  This  marble  is  in  fact 
only  a  fragment  of  an  antique  sarcophagus. 

Amongst  the  ancient  tombs  there  is  one  bearmg  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

JD.  M.  T.  MLIUS.  AUG.  LIB.  LUCIFER.  FIBUS.  (vivus)  SIBL 
POSUIT. 

In  fact,  amongst  the  ancients  there  are  many  examples  of 
people  who,  not  having  any  great  confidence  in  their  heirs^ 
have  raised  their  own  tombs  in  their  life-time,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  their  names  would  reach  posterity.  The  Campo- 
Santo  presents  a  modem  instance  of  this  singular  precaution. 
It  is  the  tomb  of  Filippo  Decio,  a  lawyer  of  Milan,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Pisa.  We  shall  only  quote  the  last 
words  of  the  inscription,  which  are  ciuious :— • 

-  .     hoc  sepulcrum  dbifabricari  curavit,  ne  posterii  stus  crederet. 

Amongst  other  modem  tombs  that  of  Matteo  Corte,  a  phi*- 
^  losopher  and  physician  of  Pavia,  is  curious :  it  was  built  in 
1544  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  The  statue  reposing 
on  the  cenotaph  is  from  nature ;  the  drapery  is  fine ;  the  head 
rests  upon  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are  lost  in  the 
curls  of  his  long  beard ;  his  left  hand  holds  a  closed  book. 
The  skilfiil  sculptor  seems  almost  to  have  given  a  new  and 
eternal  life  to  his  model. 

It  is  well  known  that  Tuscany  had  the  honour  of  mainly 
contributing  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  modern  times.  The 
Pisans  distinguished  themselves  by  the  effectual  encouragement 
which  at  this  period  they  afforded,  and  the  Campo-Santo  be- 
came the  theatre  in  which,  successively,  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  were  displayed. 
Here  you  see  passing  in  review,  as  it  were,  Giotto,  Simon  de 
Sienna,  Buffalmacco,  Piero  Laurati,  the  Brothers  Orcagna, 
Spinello  d'Arezzo,  Taddeo  Bartoli,  and  lastly,  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli,  who  surpassed  them  all,  and  who,  in  concert  with  his 
cotemporary  Masaccio,  gave  existence  to  that  new  style,  which, 
superseding  that  of  Giotto,  spread  itself  abroad  throughout 
Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Flanders,  and  served  as  a 
model  for  the  great  masters  of  the  following  age. 
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It  is  very  curious  to  see^  in  the  pictures  of  Campo-SantOy 
painting  rising  through  various  stages  to  perfection.  As  we 
trace  i^  we  see  it  casting  off  its  early  rude  clothing,  assuming 
a  form  of  simplicity,  and  then  of  elegance,  then  attaining 
beauty  and  natural  graces,  till  it  at  last  reaches  that  sublime 
and  ideal  beauty,  beyond  which  all  is  exaggeration — the  rock 
on  which  art  founders  when  the  boundaries  of  reason  are  once 
passed. 

The  first  paintings,  which  you  see  on  the  left,  are  descriptive 
of  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  There  are  six 
in  number,  and  in  two  lines ;  the  three  higher  ones  are  attri- 
buted to  Simon  Memmi  di  Sienna,  and  those  below  to  Antonio 
called  Veneziano,  from  his  having  painted  many  pictures  at 
Venice :  he  was  however  bom  at  Florence,  where  he  learned 
the  art  ef  painting  under  Angelo  Gaddi.  Simon  Memmi  vc^as 
the  pupil  of  Giotto,  according  to  Vasari,  but  according  to  the 
conjectures  in  the  Lettere  Senesiy  he  appears  rather  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Francesco  Jacopo  di  Turrita.  He  commenced  about 
the  year  1300,  jand  painted  till  1344.  You  remark  in  his  pic- 
tures more  grace  and  less  hardness  than  in  those  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  por- 
trait-painting ;  and  Pandolfo  Msdatesta  sent  for  him  to  Avignon 
to  take  the  portrait  of  Petrarch.  The  poet  begged  him  to 
trace  for  him  the  features  of  his  beloved  Laura,  and  he  recom- 
pensed him  with  two  sonnets  in  his  praise,  which  will  fgrm  ^ 
more  lasting  monument  than  any  of  his  paintings.  ^ 

Dante  had  already  immortalized  Giotto  in  those  well  known 
verses— 

Cedette  Cimabue  nella  pittura 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  Giotto  il  grido 

Siche  lafama  di  colui  oscura. 

Giovanni  Villani,  the  historian,  calls  him  the  most  cele- 
brated master  of  his  day,  and  Angelo  Politiano  commence^ 
the  sepulcral  inscription  which  was  raised  by  the  command  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  these  words : — 

lUa  ego  mm  per  quern  pictura  extincta  revixit, 

Giotto  has  also  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
Campo-Santo.  The  paintings  which  represent  the  history  of 
Job  added  so  greatly  to  his  reputation  that  Benedict  XL  sent 
for  him  to  Rome,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  se- 
veral pictures,  of  which  only  some  very  slight  remains  are 
now  to  be  found. 

On  the  same  side  are  seen  some  paintings  of  Spinello  Are- 
tino,  which  are  not  very  excellent ;  and  as  you  return  on  the 
western  side  are  some  of  Ghirlandajo,  and  a  few  of  more  mo- 
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dern  date,  eMcuted  In  the  places  cf  those  uliich  hlire  been 
destroyed. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  noithem  part  of  the  cloister^  whefe  kt 
the  first  compartments  we  see  the  history  of  the  crention^ 
painted  by  Buonamico  Buffidmaceo^  a  pnpil  of  Andrea  ITttfl. 
The  first  of  these  pictures  occupies  the  whole  height  of  th^ 
Cloister,  and  presents  a  gigantic  figure  of  the  etermi  Father, 
embracing  and  sustaining  the  whole  celestial  svstem,  such  id 
it  was  conceired  to  be  at  this  period.    Then  milow  the  prhi- 
eipal  fttcts  in  Geliesis  to  the  Flood.    The  pictures  of  this  artlM 
are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and  eveti  grace,  tad  for 
the  justice  of  movement  and  eltpression  wUch  they  dishplay, 
though  they  have  a  dryness  of  contour  and  a  stiffness  of  mtm, 
which  betray  the  infiuicy  of  art.    In  representing  Noah'i^  Ajfk 
he  has  given  the  exact  forms  of  various  mechanical  instHimenttf. 
Hie  costume  of  his  figures  k  ejtttemely  simple  andl  picturesque, 
irith  the  exception  of  the  shoes^  which  are  long  tad  pohkra 
beyond  measure.    His  perspective  is  very  bad.    The  pahithig^ 
which  follow  are  the  work  of  an  artist  who  WK^  a  mta  of  gi- 
nius,  Beno2zo  Goz2ol],  much  admired  in  the  fifteenth  eeMatf, 
and  by  the  greatest  painters  of  the  followhig  age,  to  whom  tm 
works  served  as  models ;  but  who  was  despised  ie  soon  6i  he 
1  was  surpassed.  All  eyes  and  all  hopes  were  turned  to  that  el^ 

vated  station  where  sat  Michael  Angelo  tad  Rafbele.  Kothhig 
else  was  studied  but  their  works,  and  no  tu^count  was  taken  of 
those  who  had  pointed  out  the  way.  In  ttie  pictures  of  Ihfar 
artist  those  seeds,  of  talent  are  discernible  which  grew  to  bril- 
liant maturity  in  the  works  of  Raflbde.  Divinity  is  repre- 
sented in  a  becoming  manner,  trhile  the  slliiple  grace  and  an- 
gelic beauty  of  his  virgins  and  heavenly  ministers,  the  noble 
and  severe  character  of  his  patriarchs,  and  In  one  word  the 
whole  variety  of  bis  phisiognomies  are  lUl  exee^ingly  tapro- 
priate  and  true  to  nature.  In  des^  he  is  easy,  AMgh  llo4 
without  force.  The  proportions  of  faia  figures  «re  dega»t« 
their  postures  are  noUe  and  graceftil,  and  their  movMienft»  mm 
just  and  expressive.  His  draperies  are  large^  and  adjusted 
with  taste.  His  colouring  often  possesses  vigour  and  bright- 
ness, and  his  tints  are  skilfiiUy  managed.  Goizoli  may  be 
considered  the  precursor  of  Raifaele.  The  pictures  of  thl6 
artist  at  CamporSanto  are  twenty-three  in  number,  occupying 
in  two  rows  a  ^pace  of  three  hundred  tod  twenty-four  feet, 
with  the  exception  of  five  pictures  by  other  artists.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe,  although  tradition  andf  Ikfaltortcill 
evidence  agree  upon  the  fitct,  that  these  pictures  pommenced 
in  1434,  were  completed  in  the  space  of  two  years,  a  most  ter- 
rible enterprize,  fit,  as  Vasari  says,  to  fri^tett  a  Whole  leglott 
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of  painting  when  oiie  takes  into  account  the  tliti«  MMiolutely 
aeceiiaiy  for  tabiiBting  the  bodily  powett  Mty^  still  txMt€ 
above  the  capacity  of  one  man^  whatever  might  be  his  acllY« 
fiMdlily.  We  can  only  account  for  the  fiict,  by  supposing  that 
Benozco  was  assisted  by  his  pupils. 

Many  of  these  pictures  are  Umost  mtiirely  destroyed.  8<itn6 
of  them  hare  been  retouched^  and  the  rajnd  appiMOhes  of 
the  destmcdon  which  threatens  those  in  the  best  state  of 
Innervation  are  viable.  Tkey  are  daily  fidling  id  por^ 
tionsftom  the  walls.  An  ingenious  engraver^who  has  been 
employed  in  preserving  these  specimens  of  art  to  after  ilmes^ 
has  had  the  chagrin  of  fi^equently  seeing  fragments  of  figures 
crumblllig  before  his  eyes^  which  he  was  just  about  to  copy4 
li  has  been  remarked  with  surprise^  that  under  the  stucco^ 
which  Is  pretty  thlck^  and  on  the  wall  which  is  exposed  by  th^ 
falling  of  the  mortar,  the  painters  appear  to  have  traced  the 
outline  of  their  composition  in  a  red  tint,  and  that  this  sketchy 
very  wonderftilly^  has  a  perfect  correspondence  with  the  coo^ 
toui^  of  the  painting  executed  on  the  stucco^  although  the 
pteister  must  have  completely  concealed  the  first  labour ! 

The  pictures  of  Rondinosl>  a  Pisan  artist,  paitited  about 
1066,  follow  those  of  Gozzoli.  As  we  gaze  on  mem  we  ihvo^ 
luntarily  repeat  the  verse  of  Bante : — 

If  OH  faoellar  dihrma  guarda  e  pat$a. 

The  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  the  Campo-Santo^  wliich  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola^  was  erected  by  the  Archbishop  Carlo- 
Antonio  del  Pozzo,  and  was  consecrated  in  1593. 

Over  -the  altar  is  seen  a  picture  by  Aurelio  homi,  painted  in 
1695,  which  represents  St.  Jerome  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on 
his  nose.  This  anacronism  is  common  with  several  painters, 
ignorant  that  spectacles  were  not  invented  till  the  twelfth 
century. 

Andrea  Orgagna,  or  Orcagna,  >vas  a  sculptor^  a  painter^ 
and  a  poet,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Dante.  His  picture  of  the 
lAst  Jud^ent,  though  filled  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
figures,  is  yet  very  simple  in  the  distribution  of  the  various 

groups,  and  very  clear  in  the  exposition  of  the  subject, 
carcely  was  this  picture  finished,  when  Orcagna  was  recalled 
to  Florence  to  execute  some  work  of  sculpture.  He  entrusted 
to  his  brother  Bernardo  the  continuation  of  the  sut^ect,  per- 
haps after  his  own  sketches : — the  subject  was  Hell,  alia  thur 
iesca,  or  in  the  manner  of  Dante. 

The  prince  of  Italian  poetry  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
spirit  of  his  cotemporaries  by  his  poem,  that  the  painters 
knew  not  how  to  represent  Paradise  or  Hell,  except  in  the 
8hape  Which  the  great  poet  had  given  them,    Giotto  pamted. 
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about  1906^  these  subjects  in  the  church  deW  Arena  at  Padua ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Dante^  then  in  that  city^  used  to  watch  him 
at  work  and  suggest  ideas  to  him.  The  same  imitations  ap« 
pear  to  run  through  all  the  paintings  of  this  period,  both  Ita- 
lian and  German,  The  picture  in  the  Campo-Santo  is  evi- 
dently painted  after  the  Hell  of  Dante.  The  pauiter  however 
has  exaggerated  the  ideas  of  1;he  poet,  and  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance wMch  he  has  not  permitted  himself  to  use  in  eiq)ressing 
tibe  torments  which  the  infernal  ministers  inflict  on  the  damned 
— Hilit  sonpien  di  spirti  maladetii,  e  di  serpenii  di  diversa  mena* 
But  I  have  no  room  for  further  description. 

The  travellers  who  generally  visit  Italy,  and  whose  principal 
aim  is  the  examination  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  or  of 
those  objects  of  art  which  adorn  the  principal  cities  of  this 
country,  have  neither  leisure  nor  desire  to  wander  out  of  the 
well-beaten  track  in  order  to  visit  places  which  are  not  well 
known,  or  which  they  fear  would  not  repay  their  trouble.  Of 
this  number  are  the  convents  dispersed  amongst  the  Apennines, 
which  are  scarcely  known  even  to  the  pilgrims,  naturalists, 
and  landscape-painters.  To  the  latter  the  rugged  situation  of 
the  convent  of  Vallombrosa  presents  the  finest  contrasts  with 
the  pleasant  scites  of  the  rest  of  Tuscany. 

Tlie  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  though  less  lofty  than  the 
Alps,  are  yet  covered  with  snow  tfie  greatest  part  of  the  year ; 
and  the  forests  which  shade  these  summits  are  the  asylum  of 
perpetual  fi'eshness.  One  cannot  therefore  traverse  them  with 
pleasure  unless  during  the  summer.  It  was  at  the  end  of  that 
season,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  new  food  for  study, 
that  I  undertook  this  little  journey  with  a  skilful  French  artist. 
We  were  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  su- 
perior of  the  convent  of  Vallombrosa,  and  with  the  necessary 
permission  to  prolong  our  stay  after  the  usual  time  allotted  to 
ordinary  travellers  or  pilgrims.  We  were  also  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  monks,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  arts 
and  artists. 

On  leaving  Florence  we  followed  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
pursuing  the  course  olF  the  stream  for  several  leagues.  This 
road,  which  winds  through  the  fruitful  Val  d'Amo,  is  sheltered 
with  poplars  and  aspin  trees,  around  whose  trunks  the  vines 
cling,  throwing  their  arms  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
tying  them  together  with  garlands  loaded  with  fruit.  The 
casinos  and  farm-houses,  built  on  the  side  of  the  mountmn^ 
display  specimens  of  elegant  architecture,  and  embellish 
the  country.  The  Florentines  resort  to  these  pleasant 
retreats  to  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  thd  finest  part  of  the 
season,   to  inhale  the  firesbness  of  the  dells  revived  by  a 
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Aousand  springSy  and  to  breathe  the  scented  air  which 
pours  from  the  orange  and  lemon-trees.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  well  peopled^  and  we  met  troops  of  peasants 
who  were  bending  their  steps  towards  the  churches  and  ora^- 
tories^  which  are  scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  this 
territory. 

The  festival  days  which  one  sees  here  almost  transport  one 
to  Fairy  Land.  The  sumptuary  laws  of  Leopold  have  only 
been  acted  upon  in  the  towns ;  and  to  behold  the  elegance  of 
the  villagers  one  would  really  think  that  luxury  had  fled  into 
the  country.  Every  young  girl  on  her  marriage  brings  as  her 
dowry  three  copiplete  habits  of  silk  of  various  colours.  Their 
little  petticoats  of  rose-coloured  or  azure  silk  display  a  beauti- 
ful foot  and  an  ancle  bound  with  a  knot  of  ribbands ;  the 
sleeves  of  their  corsets  are  tied  up  with  many  little  bows  of 
roses^  and  their  hair,  separated  into  tresses^  flows  under  a  yel- 
low or  black  straw  bonnet^  bordered  with  ribbands^  and  orna- 
mented with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

In  proportion  as  we  approached  nearer  to  the  mountains  the 
casinos  and  the  farm-houses  became  more  thinly  scattered. 
We  left  the  beasts  that  carried  our  luggage  at  a  little  village 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  seemed  in  a  manner 
to  form  the  base  of  the  chain  of  Apennines^  and  which  horses 
could  not  ascend  without  great  difficulty.  By  this  means  we 
g{dned  a  greater  power  of  leisurely  observing  the  picturesque 
features  of  these  mountains.  A  steep  path- way  which  followed 
the  windings  of  the  ground  led  us  to  the  first  summit,  where 
we  found  a  forest  of  chesnut-trees. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  surmounted  many  of  the  crests  of 
the  mountains  that  we  discovered  the  immense  forest  of  fii*s, 
by  which  the  convent  is  environed,  and  which  forms  a  dark 
green  cuitain  in  which  the  summits  of  this  part  of  the  Apennines 
are  hidden.  Up  to  this  moment  we  have  experienced,  in  its 
full  power,  the  ardour  of  an  Italian  sim.  Our  guide  advised 
us  to  stop  when  we  reached  the  chain  of  woods,  wliose  frigid 
and  dangerous  influence  we  now  began  to  feel.  In  fact,  when 
you  enter  these  venerable  and  almost  interminable  forests,  a 
sudden  cold  pierces  you,  and  you  almost  imagine  yourself 
transported  to  the  solitary  and  humid  vallies  of  Switzerland. 
The  firs  seem  all  equally  old,  and  planted  in  a  regular  quin- 
cunx shape.  The  multitude  of  trunks  shuts  out  all  light  from 
around  you ;  the  foliage  growing  thicker  as  it  ascends  forms 
above  your  head  a  vaulted  roof,  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  There  are  no  traces  of  vegetation  on  thp  ground, 
which  is  covered  with  a  collection  of  withered .  leaves  and 
branches,  so  deep  that  the  successive  accumulation  forms  a  bed 
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which  does  not  retain  even  the  print  of  the  passenger^s 
foot. 

Indeed  all  things  perish  under  the  shadow  of  the  fir  trees^ 
which  may  be  classed  with  those  parasitic  plants  which  absorb 
the  juices  of  the  earth,  to  the  destruction  of  all  neighbouring 
vegetables.  This  quality^  however^  causes  neither  eitpense  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  land,  nor  injury  to  the  proprietor;  since 
it  is  the  means  of  destroying  many  noxious  plants,  for  the  sake 
of  that  nourishment  which  supported  them.  Attached  to  the 
soil  of  its  birth,  this  tree  flourishes  in  the  place  where  its  pre- 
decessor perished ;  unlike  most  trees,  which,  having  absorbed 
the  richness  of  the  earth,  leave  nothing  to  their  successors  but 
an  impoverished  soil,  incapable  of  affording  them  nourishment. 

When  the  monastery  first  breaks  upon  the  sight,  it  forms  an 
imposing  contrast  to  the  wild  and  savage  forms  which  surround 
it,  and  presents,  in  the  length  of  its  edifices,  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city.  A  square  tower,  rising  above  the  other 
buildings,  and  furnished  with  a  clock,  the  sounds  of  which 
alone  break  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  air,  was  the  only  thing 
which  bore  signs  of  the  monastery  being  inhabited ;  for  as  yet 
we  had  not  encountered  a  single  mortal  since  our  entrance 
into  the  forest.  We  were  only  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
wind,  which  beat  against  the  branches ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  saw,  amid  the  depths  of  these  shades,  any  other  living 
creatures  than  the  troops  of  squirrels  which  lived  on  the  fhiits 
of  the  fir  trees.  On  arriving  before  the  monastery,  the  grass 
plots,  the  immense  courts,  were  all  deserted  and  solitary ;  and 
it  was  not  until  we  had  rung  for  a  considerable  time  at  an  iron 
grating,  that  we  were  attended  to,  and  at  last  introduced  into 
the  hall  which  is  set  apait  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

The  monks  were  at  church;  but  the  Father  P  ■  ,  who 
waited  on  us,  received  us  with  great  attention^  and  led  us  to 
some  very  pleasant  cells,  where  nothing  that  could  be  useful 
or  agreeable  to  the  tired  and  rejoicing  traveller  was  forgotten. 

He  wakened  us  on  the  following  morning,  and  reminded  us 
that  it  was  proper  we  should  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the 
happy  termination  of  our  journey. — These  good  monks,  of 
whom  very  few  have  ever  been  tibsent  fi'om  their  convent  for 
years,  consider  a  walk  of  eighteen  miles  a  very  longjoumev; 
and,  although  they  seem  totally  to  have  renounced  the  world, 
they  yet  eagerly  questioned  us  respecting  what  was  passing 
there. 

Father  P did  the  honours  of  the  convent  in  a  most 

pleasing  manner ;  he  was  our  Cicerone^  and  our  guide  in  all 
our  picturesque  excursions.  I  cannot  describe  in  detail  the 
various  edifices  which  compose  this  immense  building.    The 


walk  wbtoh  lunound  the  monastery  are*  fufficioally  lofty  (o 
protect  it  from  aoy  nuddeu  surprise  j  but  the  monkt  Save 
Qothipg  to  dread  fix>m  the  inliabitsnta  of  the  couutryj  to  whom 
they  have  proved  themselves  the  kmdest  benefactors, 

Wa  have  been  shown  all  their  treasures  of  rich  relics  and 
other  ancient  works  j  and,  amongst  other  pictures  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  have  discovered  two  fine  heads  of  M»- 
saccio*    The  cabinet  of  natural  history  contains  a  collection  of 

Ktrifiictions  of  different  kinds,  amongst  which  are  some  fossil 
nes  and  teeth  of  the  elephant,  found  in  Val*d'Amo  and  the 
Yal-'di-Nievole. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent  there  is  a  hermitage 
called  Paradisino,  situated,  like  the  nest  pf  an  eagle,  on  the 
lummit  of  an  isohited  n>ck»    The  objects  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and,  above  alli  the  mountains  which  environ  it,  are  of 
so  gigantic  a  character,  that  the  building  itself  seems  only  like 
a  small  ruin  detached  from  an  immense  mass.    A  headlong 
torrent  rushes  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock,  threatening  it 
with  destruction.— "To  reach  Paradisino  you  pass  over  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  torrent,  and  at  the  extremity  of  which  you 
find  a  chapel.   A  large  avenue  of  firs,  planted  on  the  steep  de- 
clivity, shade  a  paved  road,  which  is  passable  even  by  carriages; 
soon  afterwards,  however,  you  arrive  at  a  pathway  constructed 
with  much  labour  and  art,  which  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the 
landi  and  winds  in  a  spiral  shape  round  the  rock.    The  path  is' 
sometimes  only  separated  firom  the  precipice  which  yawns  be- 
neath it  by  a  barrier  formed  of  the  interlaced  branches  of  young 
trees ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  safegviard,  the  bellowing  of 
the  cascade,  and  the  rapidity  and  shock  of  its  waters,  from 
which  a  thin  humid  vapour  rises,  astound  tlie  ears  of  the 
passenger,  and  fill  his  heart  with  a  sentiment  very  like  terror. 

When  you  arrive  on  the  terrace  of  Paradisino,  you  imagine 
yourself  transported  to  another  world,  and  your  charmed  eye 
Stretches  over  the  wide  prospect. — ^Tbe  opening  of  the  valley 
serves  as  a  firame  for  the  most  picturesque  beauties  of  all  kinds. 
The  foreground  is  filled  with  hanging  rooks,  through  which 
dash  fierce  torrents ;  some  fiiUen  trees  offer  a  temporary  ob- 
struction, but  the  waters  soon  loose  thenAselves  in  the  deep 
obscurity  of  the  forests,  which  stretch  to  the  borders  of  the 
valley  where  the  towers  of  the  abbey  burst  upon  the  view. 

On  the  other  side  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed. — ^It 
is  less  wild,  and,  although  mountal^us  throughout,  there  are 
more  signs  of  cultivation.— ^It  is  traversed  by  streams  bordered 
with  rural  edifices  and  intermingled  with  wood.  Further  on, 
stretches  a  vast  plain,  and  a  rich  tract  of  country,  watered  by 
a  majestic  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  rise  the  temples,  the 
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palaces,  and  the  towers  of  Florence ;   and  the  landscape  is 
closed  with  the  mountains  of  Lucca  and  the  sea  of  Tuscany. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  enjoying  this  sublime  prospect.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon,  the  sea  seems 
all  on  fire;  an  inflamed  vapour  marks  out  the  different  ranges 
of  mountains;  while  the  deep  vallies  are  already  in  dimness^ 
adding  by  their  sombre  verdure  to  the  effect  of  the  picture. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Paradisino,  we  rung  the 
bell;  and  the  hermit,  opening  the  gate  of  that  part  of  the 
building  which  he  inhabited,  admitted  us. — ^He  lighted  a  fire 
by  which  we  might  dry  ourselves,  and  offered  us  some  of  his 
humble  provisions,  which  hunger,  excited  by  violent  exercise, 
rendered  extremely  palatable  to  us. 

This  man,  though  now  very  old,  appeared  still  endowed  with 
prodigious  force  and  energy. — ^His  white  bristly  hair,  his  im- 
mense beard,  his  aquiline  nose,  his  fiery  eye,  sparkling  under 
a  thick  eye^brow ;  in  short,  his  whole  physiognomy,  gave  him 
more  the  appearance  of  a  satyr  than  am  anchorite. 

Ic  was  not  without  trouble  that  we  could  prevail  on  him  to 
suffer  his  portrait  to  be  taken ;  at  length,  however,  he  con- 
sented, and  seated  in  his  usual  position,  with  his  body  a  little 
bent,  and  his  hands  crossed  on  his  beads,  his  countenance  as- 
sumed (hat  expression  of  calmness  and  reflexion  which  be- 
comes a  repentant  sinner.  The  conversation  soon  afterwards 
fitUing  on  the  wars  which  desolated  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  face  of  the  hermit  was  touched  with  a  character  of  fierce- 
ness, and  his  features  were  changed  to  those  of  an  animated 
warrior ;  by  degrees  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  and  almost  to 
strike  fire,  and  we  soon  recognized  under  the  hermit's  cowl, 
the  outlaw  at  whose  name  Italy  had  formerly  trembled. 
*'  Why,'*  cried  he,  fiercely,  "  why  have  I  renounced  the 
world,  whilst  my  country  is  menaced  with  invasion  ?  At  the 
voice  of  Fomacciaio  many' a  brave  fellow  would  rush  forward 
to  shake  off  the  yoke."  He  accompanied  these  words  with  some 
very  strong  iiiiprecations,  then  all  at  once  casting  himself  on 
his  knees,  he  besought  pardon  of  God  for  this  burst  of  earthly 
passion,  and  lay  for  a  long  time  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

We  endeavoured  to  restore  him  to  calmness,  and  telling 
him  how  his  words  had  excited  our  curiosity,  he  consented 
out  of  pure  humility  to  relate  to  us  the  history  of  his  crimes 
and  of  his  repentance. 

The  name  of  Francesco  Fomacciaio  is  well  known  through- 
out all  Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Lombardy,  where  it  is 
still  the  terror  of  the  children-^the  latter  country  was  the 
theatre  of  the  many  bold  and  open  robberies  of  this  man,  who 
was  the  Captain  of  a  disciplined  troop  of  banditti :  he  took 
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possession  of  a  castle,  which  he  converted  into  his  retreat 
there,  after  overrunning  the  country  with  his  band,  he  re- 
turned to  divide  the  fruits  of  successml  violence. 

The  situation  of  the  castle,  fortified  by  nature,  protected 
them  for  a  long  time  from  the  terrors  of  justice,  and  It  was  at 
last  found  necessary  to  besiege  it  with  cannon  and  regular 
troops,  to  dislodge  die  robbers,  of  whom  a  great  number  were 
surprised.  Fomacciaio  escaped  almost  iJone,  but  a  price 
was  immediately  set  on  his  head ;  he  wandered  about  a  long 
time  oppressed  with  fear  and  remorse,  until  at  last  he  volun- 
tarily surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  ex- 
periencing the  clemency  of  the  PontiflT,  in  consideration  of  his 
repentance  he  was  absolved  from  his  crimes :  from  this  mo- 
ment he  took  the  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  and  entreated  permission  to  bury  himself  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  Apennines. 

Por  many  years  he  lived  an  austere  penitent  in  a  damp 
Sri^tto;  at  length  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
transfer  his  habitation  to  the  hermitage  of  Vallombrosa,  his 
perseverance  in  this  course  being  esteemed  a  proof  of  his 
narmlessness. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the  life  of  this 
man  was  related  to  us  by  the  Prior  of  the  convent ;  Fomac- 
ciaio had  passed  it  over  in  silence  and  humility. — ^Bein^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinigaglia,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  who 
wished  to  gratify  his  private  revenge,  cast  his  eyes  on  this 
man,  as  a  person  whose  intrepidity  and  hardy  enterprize  ren^ 
dered  him  well  adapted  for  his  purpose.  He  sent  for  him  to 
hear  his  proposal,  on  the  execution  of  which  he  promised  him 
a  pardon,  and  an  oblivion  of  all  his  crimes,  and  moreover  a 
sjife  conduct.  Fomacciaio,  without  hesitation,  accepted  the 
safe  conduct  and  waited  on  his  employer ;  at  his  approach  the 
gates  opened,  but  they  shut  on  him  as  he  entered ;  ne  betrayed 
no  fear,  however,  but  was  presented  to  the  Govemor,  who 
took  him  aside,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  murderous 
designs,  which  were  to  be  the  price  of  the  pardon.  Fomac- 
ciaio answered  with  indignation,  *^  Do  you  take  me  for  a  vile 
assassin  ?  Know  that  I  have  never  killed  any  one,  but  in  ifair 
combat  face  to  face,  and  I  would  not  though  it  should  save  my 
head,  commit  in  cold  blood  so  cowardly  and  guilty  a  deed.'' 
The  Govemor  then  threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  the  robber 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  safe  conduct,  and  drawing 
two  pistols  fromundemeath  his  mantle,  swore  that  if  he  called 
for  assistance  he  would  take  his  life,  and  then  sell  his  own 
as  dearly  as  possible.  The  Grovemor,  trembling  gave  him 
permission  to  retire^  but  Fomacciaio  obliged  him  to  un&steq 


